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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Appendix  referred  to  throughout  the  Report  is  that  which 
was  laid  before  Parliament  with  the  Report.  Part  of  it  has 
already  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  a 
considerable  portion  is  still  in  the  press.  The  latter  circumstance 
accounts  for  the  number  of  ref4^nces  left  blank. 
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THE    RELIEF   OF   THE    POOR. 


REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONERS. 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Your  Majesty  to  make  a 
diligent  and  ful.!  inquiry  into  the  practical  operation  of  the  Laws 
for  the  Relief  of  the  roor  in  England  and  fVales,  and  into  the 
manner  in  which  those  laws  are  administered,  and  to  report  our 
opinion  whether  any  and  what  alterations,  amendments,  or  im- 
provements may  be  beneficially  made  in  the  said  laws,  or  in  the 
manner  of  administering  them,  and  how  the  same  may  be  best 
carried  into  eflfect, — Humbly  certify  to  Your  Majesty,  in  manner 
following,  our  proceedings  in  the  execution  of  Your  Majesty's 
Commission,  and  the  opinions  which  they  have  led  us  to  form. 

Our  first  proceeding  was  to  prepare  questions  for  circulation,  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  afterwards  in  the  towns.  Considerable 
alterations  were  made  in  the  rural  questions,  after  the  earlier 
answers  received  by  us  showed  that  some  of  the  questions  were 
imperfectly  understood,  or  that  additional  inquiries  might  be  use- 
fully made.  Appendix  (B.)  contains  copies  of  our  questions 
with  their  different  variations.  The  town  questions,  ha  vine  been 
prepared  after  those  for  rural  districts  had  received  their  last 
amendments,  were  never  altered. 

As  we  were  directed  to  employ  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  inquiry,  our  next  business  was  to  frame  instruc- 
tions for  them.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  preparation, 
two  of  the  Commissioners  made  excursions  into  the  country,  in 
order  to  ascertain  by  actual  experience  the  sort  of  duties  which 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  would  have  to  perform.  Assisted 
by  that  experience  and  by  the  infonnation  contained  in  the 
answers  to  our  circulated  questions,  we  prepared  the  instructions 
for  Assistant  Commissioners,  which  are  contained  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  this  Report*    We  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of 
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Assistant  Commissioners;  a  task  by  no  means  easy,  as  the  office 
was  one  requiring  no  ordinary  qualmcations,  necessarily  involving 
a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour,  likely  to  be  followed  by  much 
hostility,  and  accompanied  by  no  remuneration.  The  difficulty  of 
discovering  a  greater  number  of  fit  persons  whom  we  could  induce 
to  act,  by  confining  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners, 
forced  us  to  assign  to  them  much  larger  districts  than  would 
hiave  been  in  other  respects  advisable.  And  diflferent  accidents, 
which  prevented  several  persons  who  had  undertaken  the  busi- 
ness from  proceeding  in  it,  in  some  cases  forced  us  to  confide  to 
one  person  districts  which  had  been  intended  for  two,  and  to 
leave  some  altogether  unvisited.  One  of  these  was  South  Wales, 
to  which  two  persons  were  successively  appointed,  each  of  whom 
was  subsequently  prevented  fix>m  acting. 

Our  commission  did  not  extend  beyond  England  and  Wales. 
Mr.  Tufhell  and  Mr.  Johnston,  however,  made  inquiries  for  us  in 
Scotland ;  Mr.  Le  Marchant  in  Guernsey ;  Captain  Brandreth  in 
Flanders;  and  Mr.  Majendie  in  France.  We  have  inserted  their 
reports  in  the  Appendix,  together  with  some  valuable  information 
respecting  the  public  provision  made  for  the  poor,  and  the  state 
of  tne  la1x)uring  classes,  in  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Ame- 
rica, which  have  been  communicated  by  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
by  Count  Arrivabene,  M.  Thibaudeau,  M.  de  Chateauvieux,  and 
from  other  sources. 

So  muph  time  was  taken  up  in  the  preparation  of  questions 
and  instructions,  and  in  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, that  few  of  them  proceeded  on  their  mission  before  the 
middle  of  August,  1832. 

•Th^y  were  directed  to  make  their  Reports  by  the  end  of  the 
following  November.  Very  few  Reports,  however,  were  received 
until  the  beginning  of  January,  1833.  In  the  mean  time  we  had 
received  returns  to  our  circulated  queries  so  numerous,  that  it 
became  a  question  how  they  should  be  disposed  of. 

The  number  and  the  variety  of  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  furnished,  made  us  consider  them  the  most  valuable  part  of 
our  evidence.  But  the  same  causes  made  their  bulk  so  great  as 
to  be  a  serious  objection  to  their  publication  in  full.  It  appeared 
that  this  objection  might  be  diminished,  if  an  abstract  could  be 
made  containing  their  substance  in  fewer  words,  and  we  directed 
such  an  abstract  to  be  prepared.  On  making  the  attempt,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  not  much  could  be  sav^  in  length  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  occasional  suppression  or  misrepresentation. 
Another  plan  would  have  been  to  make  a  selection,  and  leave  out 
altogether  those  returns  which  appeared  to  us  of  no  value.  A 
very  considerable  portion,  perhaps  not  less  than  one  half,  are  of 
this  description;  tneir  omission  would  have  niaterially  diniinfshed 
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the  expense  of  copying  ^nd  printin^^  and  the  remainder  would 
have  been  more  easily  consulted  ana  referred  to  when  unincum- 
bered by  useless  matter. 

But  on  a  question  of  such  importance  as  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment, we  were  unwilling  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  selection. 
We  annex,  therefore,  in  Appendix  (B.),  all  the  returns  which  we 
have  received.  In  order  to  diminish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  their  number,  they  are  so  arranged  that 
the  answer  to  any  one  of  the  53  questions  may  be  read  as  a  sepa- 
rate subject,  witnout  the  attention  being  distracted  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  matter,  the  answer  from  each  parish  recurring  in 
the  same  portion  of  each  page.  The  only  alterations  which  we 
have  permitted  have  been  the  omission  of  aisquisitions  on  matters 
perfectly  irrelevant,  and  the  insertion,  in  a  different  part  of  the 
Appenaix,  of  some  passages  which  were  too  long  to  appear  in  a 
tabular  form. 

The  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  though  less  volu- 
minous than  the  Returns,  form  altogether  a  large  mass ;  and  a 
large  body  of  testimony  consists  of  the  communications  made  to 
us  m>m  every  part  of  England,  and  from  some  parts  of  America, 
and  of  the  (Continent  of  Europe. 

We  felt  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  our- 
selves be  masters  of  the  contents  of  all  this  evidence,  and  that 
those  whose  conduct  may  be  influenced  by  our  suggestions  should 
be  enabled  to  examine  all  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  founded. 
For  these  purposes,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  print ; 
any  use  of  it  in  manuscript  being  exceedingly  fatiguing,  and  the 
complete  use  impossible.  We  obtained,  therefore,  the  permission 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  it  should  be  printed  by  the  Parliamentary  printers,  in 
anticipation  of  the  orders  of  the  two  Houses  ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly placed  in  the  printer's  hands  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
1833. 

In  the  mean  time  we  received  a  communication  from  Your 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, directing  us  to  "  transmit,  in  detail,  the  information  which 
we  had  received  as  to  the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  in  some  of  the  parishes  in  which  those  laws  have  been 
administered  in  various  modes,  and  particularly  any  returns  to 
our  inquiries,  showing  the  results  of  the  various  modes  adopted 
in  those  parishes."  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  we  requested  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  furnish  us  with  such  extracts  from 
the  evidence  collected  by  them  asthey  thought  most  instructive. 

The  papers  received  in  consequence  of  these  applications  were 
subsequently  published,  and  obtained  an  extensive  circulation. 
It  has,  we  l>elieve,  been  supposed  that  these  extracts  were  selected 
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by  us,  and  contained  the  most  striking  parts  of  our  evidence. 
Both  these  suppositions  are  erroneous.  Neither  on  this  occasion, 
nor  on  any  other,  have  we  exercised  any  discretion  with  respect  to 
our  evidence.  We  left  the  task  of  selection  to  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, very  few  of  whose  Reports  we  had  then  seen,  and  we 
transmitted  to  the  Home  Office  what  they  chose  to  furnish.  And 
on  t;om paring  the  ]X)riions  which  they  thought  fit  to  extract  with 
the  whole  of  their  Reports,  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  Extracts, 
strange  as  they  must  have  appeared  to  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  system  which  they  describe,  difft^r  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  Appendix.  For  one  part  of  the  vohime,  however,  we  are 
responsible,  since  it  was  prepared  in  the  offices  of  the  Commission, 
and  that  is  the  Index.  As  it  was  considered  important  that  the 
ex  rac  s  should  appear  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  ready,  ihe 
index,  to  save  Mine,  was  i)repHred  from  the  proof  sheets ;  and,  as 
tho  paging  of  those  sheets  was  subsequently  altered  to  meet  the 
corrections  made  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  all  the  refer- 
ences became  inapplicable,  and  a  few  were  tiltimately  passed  over 
without  correction.  A  graver  complaint  has  .been  made  of  the 
index  as  containing  expressions  of  opinion.  We  admit  that  the 
complaint  is  to  a  certain  degree  well  founded :  our  apology  is,  that, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  we  left  i  he  index  to  be  prepared  by  others,  and 
did  not  see  it  until  the  work  had  been  for  some  time  in  circidi»tion. 
We  have  already  stated  that  our  Appendix  was  placed  in  the 
printer's  hands  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1833.  If  it  could 
have  been  printed,  as  we  hoped,  in  three  months,  we  should  have 
been  able  to  report  before  the  end  of  the  last  session.  The  out- 
line of  this  Report  had  been  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  that 
session,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was,  to  add  references  tx>  the 
evidence,  and  to  make  those  additions,  qualifications,  and  excep- 
tions, which  the  reconsideration  of  that  evidence  might  show  to 
be  necessary ;  but  the  vast  bulk  of  the  manuscripts,  and  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  Parliamentary  printers  were  engaged  by  other 
matters,  so  prolonged  the  printing,  that  not  one-fifth  of  it  had 
been  executed  before  the  end  of  the  session.  It  proceeded  more 
rapidly  after  the  prorogation,  but  even  then  so  slowly,  notwith- 
standing the  exertions  of  the  printers,  that  even  now  it  is  not 
completed.  We  have  been  forced,  therefore,  to  take  it  as  it  was 
furnished  to  us  week  by  week,  using  the  proof  sheets,  unpaged 
and  unindexed.  And  this  is  one  of  our  apologies  for  the  defects 
of  this  Report,  and  for  the  omissions  ana  occasional  false  refe- 
rences which,  with  all  our  care,  must,  we  fear,  be  found  in  it.  If 
it  had  been  possible  to  wait  till  the  whole  Appendix  was  in  a 
iperfect  state,  we  could  have  completed  our  RepoH,  with  far  less 
labour,  and  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner.  But  that  would 
have  involved  a  delay  of  three  months  longer,  a  delay  which 
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might,  in  fact,  have  occasioned  the  postponemjent  of  remedial 
measures,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  promoted  by  this  Report,  until 
the  following  year.  Such  a  delay  appeared  to  us  a  greater  evil 
than  the  impenections  and  inaccuracies  to  which  the  course  which 
we  have  adopted  must  expose  us. 

It  appears  from  this  narrative,  that  the  mamitude  of  the  evi- 
dence has  been  the  ereat  diflSculty  with  whicn  we  have  had  to 
struggle.  But  we  beUeve,  on  the  other  hand,  that  that  very  mag- 
nitude gives  the  principal  value  to  our  inquiry.  All  evidence  is 
necessarily  subject  to  error,  from  the  ignorance,  forgetiulness,  or 
misrepresentation  of  the  witnesses,  and  necessarily  tinged  by  their 
opinions  and  prejudices.  But  in  proportion  as  the  nuniber  of 
witnesses  is  increased,  those  sources  of  error  have  a  tendency  to 
compensate  one  another,  and  general  results  are  afforded,  more  to 
be  depended  upon  than  the  testimony  of  a  few  witnesses,  however 
unexceptionable.  The  evidence  contained  in  our  Appendix  comes 
from  every  county  and  almost  every  town,  and  from  a  very  large 
proportion  of  even  the  villages  in  England.  It  is  derived  from 
many  thousand  witnesses,  of  every  rank  and  of  every  profession 
and  employment,  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
clergymen,  country  gentlemen,  magistrates,  farmers,  manufac- 
turers, shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  peasants,  differing  in  every  con- 
ceivable degree  in  education,  habits,  and  interests,  and  agreeing 
onlv  in  their  practical  experience  as  to  the  matters  in  question,  in 
then*  general  description  ooth  of  the  mode  in  which  the  laws  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  are  administered,  ati4  of  the  consequences 
which  have  already  resulted  from  that  administration,  and  in  their 
anticipation  of  certain  further  consequences  from  its  continuance. 
The  amendment  of  those  laws  is,  perhaps,  the  most  urgent  and 
the  most  important  measure  now  remaining  for  the  consideration 
of  Parliament;  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  facilitate  that  amend- 
ment by  tendering  to  Your  Majesty  the  most  extensive,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  consistent,  body  of  evidence  that  uas  ever 
brought  to  bear  on  a  single  subject. 

In  the  hope  of  diminishing  the  difficulty  of  making  use  of  this 
voluminous  Evidence,  we  have  embodied  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  in  the  following  Report ;  and  wherever  it  has  been  practi- 
cable, we  have  subjoined  to  our  quotations  references  to  the 
pages  in  the  Appendix  from  which  they  were  extracted.  But  as 
the  Appendix,  owing  to  the  obstacles  which  we  have  already 
stated,  is  still  incomplete,  and  much  of  it  unpaged,  many  of  our 
references  are  unavoidably  left  blank. 


We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  prefix  to  the  statement  of  the 
result  of  our  inquiries  any  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  43d  of 
Elisabeth,  c.  2,  or  of  the  subsequent  Acts  for  the  relief  of  the 
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poor.  Thode  Acts  are  well  known,  and  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  treatise  on  the  Poor  Laws,  and  we  have  inserted  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth  in  the  Supplement.  But  as  the  preceding  Acts  are 
almost  forgotten,  and  not  easily  accessible,  and  as  they  throw 

freat  ITght  on  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  43d  of  Eliza- 
eth,  we  will  shortly  state  the  substance  of  some  of  the  principal 
enactments  of  those  which  appear  to  us  most  to  deserve  attention. 

The  great  object  of  our  early  Pauper  legislation  seems  to  have 
been  the  restraint  of  Vagrancy. 

The  12  Richard  II.  c.  7,  (1388,)  prohibits  any  labourer  from 
departing  fronrthe  hundred,  rape,  wapentake,  city,  or  borough 
where  he  is  dwelling,  without  a  testimonial,  showing  reasonable 
cause  for  his  going,  to  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace.  Any  labourer  found  wandering  without  such  letter, 
is  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  till  he  find  surety  to  return  to  the  town 
from  which  he  came.  Impotent  persons  are  to  remain  in  the  towns 
in  which  they  be  dwelling  at  the  time  of  the  Act;  or,  if  the 
inhabitants  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  them,  they  are  to 
withdraw  to  other  towns  within  the  hundred,  rape,  or  wapentake, 
or  to  the  towns  where  they  were  bom,  and  there  abide  during 
their  lives. 

The  11  Henry  VII.  c.  Sl^  (1495,)  requires  beggars  not  able  to 
work  to  go  to  the  hundred  where  last  they  dwelled,  or  were  best 
known,  or  bom,  without  begging  out  of  the  hundred. 

The  19  Henry  VII.  c.  12,  ri504,)  requires  them  to  go  to  the 
city,  town,  or  hundred  where  they  were  born,  or  to  the  place  where 
they  last  abode  for  the  space  of  three  years,  without  begging  out 
of  tne  said  city,  town,  hundred,  or  place. 

The  22  Henry  VIII.  c.  12,  (1531,)  directs  the  justices  to  assign 
to  the  impotent  poor  a  limit  within  which  they  are  to  beg.  An 
impotent  person  begging  out  of  his  limit  is  to  be  imprisoned  for 
two  days  and  nights  in  tne  stocks,  on  bread  and  water,  and  then 
sworn  to  return  to  the  place  in  which  he  was  authorized  to  beg. 
An  able-bodied  beggar  is  to  be  whipped,  and  sworn  to  return  to 
the  place  where  he  was  bom,  or  last  dwelt  for  the  space  of  three 
ye^rs,  and  there  put  himself  to  labour. 

Five  years  after,  was  passed  die  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  25,  (1536.) 
This  Statute  is  remarkable,  both  as  having  first  introduced  the 
system  of  compulsory  charity,  and  as  showing  that  the  motive  for 
its  establishment  was  the  desire  and  the  difficulty  of  repressing 
vagrancy.  It  recites  the  preceding  Act,  and  adds,  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  support  of  the  impotent,  nor  for  setting  and 
keeping  in  work  the  said  valiant  beggars;  and  then  enacts,  that 
the  head  officers  of  every  city,  shire,  town,  and  parish,  to  which 
6uch  poor  creatures  or  sturdy  vagabonds  shall  repair  in  obedience 
to  that  Act,  shall  most  charitably  receive  the  same,  and  shall 
keep  the  same  poor  people,  by  way  of  volimtary  and  charitable 
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Rlxns,  within  the  respective  cities,  shires,  towns,  hundreds,  hamlets^ 
and  parishes,  by  their  discretion,  so  that  none  of  them  of  very 
necessity  shall  pe  compelled  to  bc^  openly,  and  shall  compel  the 
said  sturdy  vagabonds  and  valiant  besgars  to  be  kept  to  continual 
labour  in  such  wise  as  they  may  get  their  own  living  by  the  con- 
tinual labour  of  their  own  hands,  on  pain  that  every  parUh 
making  default  shall  forfeit  209.  a  month.  It  then  directs  the 
head  officers  of  corporate  towns,  and  the  churchwardens  and  two 
others  of  every  pansh>  who  are  to  remain  in  office  only  one  year, 
to  collect  voluntary  alms  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  impotent 

yoT,  and  that  such  as  be  lusty  be  kept  to  continual  labour. 

very  preacher,  parson,  vicar,  and  curate,  as  well  in  their  sermons, 
collections,  bidding  of  the  beads,  as  in  the  time  of  confession  and 
making  of  wills,  is  to  exhort,  move,  stir,  and  provoke  people  to  be 
liberal  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent,  and  setting  and  keeping  to 
work  the  said  sturdy  vagabonds. 

The  money  collected  is  to  be  kept  in  a  'common  box  in  the 
church,  or  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  substantial  trusty  man, 
as  they  can  agree  on,  to  be  delivered  as  necessity  shall  require. 
Almsgiving,  otherwise  than  to  these  common  boxes  or  common 
gatherings,  or  to  fellow  parishioners  or  prisoners,  is  prohibited  on 
forfeiture  of  ten  times  the  amount  given.  And  all  persons  bound 
to  distribute  ready  money,  victuals,  or  other  sustentation  to  poor 
people,  are  to  dispose  of  the  same,  or  the  value  thereof,  to  such 
common  boxes.  The  overplus  of  the  collection  of  wealthy  parishes 
is  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  other  parishes  within  the  same  city, 
borough,  town,  or  himdred. 

A  sturdy  beggar  is  to  be  whipped  the  first  time,  his  right  eat 
cropped  the  second  time,  and  if  ne  again  oflTend,  to  be  sent  to 
the  next  gaol  till  the  quarter  sessions,  and  there  to  be  indicted 
for  wandering,  loitering,  and  idleness,  and  if  convicted,  shall 
suffer  execution  of  death  as  a  felon  and  an  enemy  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

It  appears  that  the  severity  of  this  Act  prevented  its  execution. 
Such  at  least  is  the  reason  assigned  for  its  repeal  by  the  1st  Ed- 
ward Vf.  c.  3,  (1547,)  which  recites,  that  partly  by  foolish  pity 
and  mercy  of  them  which  should  have  seen  the  said  goodly  laws 
executed,  and  partly  from  the  perverse  nature  and  long-accus- 
tomed idleness  of  the  persons  given  to  loitering,  the  said  goodly 
Statutes  have  had  small  effect,  and  idle  and  vagabond  persons, 
being  unprofitable  members,  or  rather  enemies  of  the  common- 
wealth, have  been  suffered  to  remain  and  increase,  and  yet  so  do : 
and,  as  a  milder  punishment,  enacts,  that  an  able-bodied  poor 
person  who  does  not  apply  himself  to  some  honest  labour,  or 
offer  to  serve  even  for  meat  and  drink,  if  nothing  more  is  to  be 
obtained,  shall  be  taken  for  a  vagabond,  branded  on  the  shoulder 
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with  the  letter  Y,  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  two  years  to  any 
person  who  shall  demand  him>  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water  and 
refuse  meat,  and  caused  to  work  by  beating,  chsdningy  or  other- 
wise. If  he  run  aWay  within  that  period,  he  is  to  be  oranded  on 
the  cheek  with  the  letter  S,  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  life ;  if  he 
run  away  ag^ain,  he  is  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  If  no  man  de- 
mand such  loiterer^  he  is  to  be  sent  to  the  place  where  he  says 
he  was  bom,  there  to  be  kept  in  chains  or  otherwise,  at  the  high- 
ways or  common  work,  or  from  man  to  man,  as  the  slave  of  the 
corporation  or  inhabitants  of  the  city,  town,  or  village  in  which 
he  was  bom ;  and  the  said  city,  town^  or  village  shall  see  the  said 
slave  set  to  work,  and  not  live  idly,  upon  pain,  for  every  three 
working  days  that  the  slave  live  idly  by  their  default,  that  a  city 
forfeit  5/.,  a  borough  40«.,  and  a  town  or  village  20«.,  half  to  the 
King  and  half  to  the  informer.  If  it  appear  that  he  was  not 
bora  in  the  place  of  which  he  described  himself  as  a  native,  he 
was  to  be  branded  on  the  face,  and  be  a  slave  for  life. 

It  appears  also,  that  taking  surety  of  the  impotent  poor  that 
they  would  repair  to  the  places  where  they  were  born,  or  had 
dwelt  for  the  three  previous  years,  was  not  effectual.  The  oflS- 
cers,  therefore,  are  directed  to  convey  the  impotent  poor  on 
horseback,  cart,  chariot,  or  otherwise,  to  the  next  constable,  and 
so  from  constable  to  constable,  till  they  be  brought  to  the  place 
where  they  were  born,  or  most  conversant  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  there  to  be  kept  and  nourished  of  alms.  "  Provided  al- 
ways, that  if  any  of  the  said  impotent  persons  be  not  so  lame 
or  impotent  but  that  they  may  work  in  some  manner*  and  refuse 
to  work,  or  run  away  arid  beg  in  other  places,  then  their  city, 
town,  or  village,  is  to  punish  tnem  according  to  their  discretion, 
with  chaining,  beating,  or  otherwise.*'  The  Statute  also  orders 
the  curate  of  each  parish,  every  Sunday  after  readiiig  the  Gospel, 
to  exhort  his  parishioners  to  remember  the  duty  of  Christian  cha- 
rity in  relieving  them  which  be  their  brethren  in  Christ,  bom  in 
the  same  parish,  and  needing  their  help. 

This  Statute  had  a  very  short  existence,  for  it  was  repealed  by 
the  3d  and  4th  Edward  VI.  c.  16,  (1450,)  and  the  22d  Henry 
VIII.  c.  12,  revived.     The  directions,  however,  that  the  impotent 

Eoor  should  be  removed  to  the  place  where  they  were  bora,  or 
ad  been  mqst  conversant  for  three  years,  and  that  they  should 
be  kept  to  work,  if  capable  of  some  manner  of  work,  and  pu- 
nished by  chaining,  beating,  or  otherwise,  if  they  refused,  were 
re-enacted. 

The  5th  and  6th  Edward  VI.  c.  2,  (1551,)  ''  to  the  intent  that 
valiant  beggars,  idle  and  loitering  persons,  may  be  avoided,  and 
the  impotent,  feeble,  and  lame  provided  for,  which  are  poor  in 
very  deed,"  confirms  the  22d  Henry  VIII.  c.  12,  and  3d  &  4th 
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Edward  VI.  c.  16>  and  commands  that  they  shall  be  put  in  execu- 
tion; and  then  directs  a  book  to  be  kept  in  every  city,  corporate 
town,  and  parish*  containing  the  names  of  the  householders  and 
of  the  impotent  poor,  and  that  yearly  in  Whitsun  week  the  head 
officers  of  towns,  and  the  minister  and  churchwardens  in  every 
parish  in  the  country,  shall  appoint  two  persons  to  be  collectors  of 
alms  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  collectors  shall,  the  next  or 
following  Sunday  at  church,  gently  ask  every  man  and  woman 
what  they  of  their  charity  will  rive  weekly  towards  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  write  the  same  in  the  book,  and  distribute  what  they 
collect  weekly  to  the  same  poor  and  impotent  persons,  after  such 
sort  that  the  more  impotent  may  have  the  more  help,  and  such  as 
can  get  part  of  their  living  the  less,  and  by  the  direction  of  the 
collectors  be  put  on  such  labour  as  they  be  able  to  do ;  but  none 
to  go  or  sit  openly  hedging,  upon  pain  limited  in  the  above  sta- 
tutes. If  any  one,  able  to  further  this  charitable  work,  do  obsti- 
nately and  frowarclly  refuse  to  give,  or  do  discourage  others,  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  are  to  gendy  exhort  him.  If  he  will 
not  be  so  persuaded,  the  bishop  is  to  send  for  him,  to  induce  and 
persuade  him  by  charitable  ways  and  means,  and  so  according  to 
his  discretion  take  order  for  the  reformation  thereof. 

It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  fear  of  our  ancestors  that  Sta- 
tutes should  grow  into  desuetude,  and  perhaps  a  proof  that  such 
a  fate  had  actually  befallen  the  5th  and  6th  Edward  VI.  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  enactipents,  with  precisely  the  same  preamble,  are 
repeated  by  the  2d  and  3d  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  5,  ( 1 555.)  But  the 
Act,  however  reiterated,  seems  to  have  been  ineffectual.  Neither 
the  gentle  askings  of  the  collectors,  the  exhortations  of  the  minis- 
ter, nor.  the  charitable  ways  and  means  of  the  bishop,  appear  to 
have  persuaded  the  parishioners  to  entrust  to  the  collectors  the 
distribution  of  their  alms. 

The  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  3,  (1563,)  therefore,  after  repeating  the 
same  preamble  and  the  same  enactments,  goes  on  to  enact,  that 
if  any  person  of  his  froward,  wilful  mind  shall  obstinately  refuse 
to  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  according  to  his  ability, 
the  bishop  shall  bind  him  to  appear  at  the  next  sessions ;  and  at 
the  said  sessions  the  justices  there  shall  charitably  and  gently 
persuade  and  move  the  said  obstinate  person  to  extend  his  charity 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  he  dwelleth^ 
and  if  he  will  not  be  persuaded,  it  shsul  be  lawful  for  the  justices, 
with  the  churchwardens,  or  one  of  them,  to  tax  such  obstinate 
person,  according  to  their  good  discretion,  what  sum  the  said  ob- 
stinate person  shall  pay  weeklv  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor 
within  the  parish  wherein  he  shall  dwell;  and  if  he  refuse,  the 
justices  shall,  on  complaint  of  the  churchwardens,  commit  the 
said  obstinate  person  to  gaol,  until  he  shall  pay  the  sum  so  taxed, 
with  the  arrears. 
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The  next  Statute,  the  14th  Elizabeth,  c.  5,  (1572,)  is  remark- 
able, as  a  proof  of  the  ineflScacy  of  the  previous  Statutes,  and  as 
showing  how  short  an  interval  elapsed  between  giving  to  the  jus- 
tices power  to  tax  at  their  sessions  an  obstinate  person,  at  the 
complaint  of  the  minister,  the  churchwardens,  and  the  bishop, 
and  the  giving  to  them  discretionary  power  to  tax  every  inhabi* 
tant  in  their  divisions,  and  to  direct  the  application  of  the  sums 
so  taxed. 

It  begins  by  a  recital,  that  all  the  parts  of  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  be  presently  with  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  stur^ 
beggars  exceedingly  pestered,  by  means  whereof  daily  happeneth 
in  the  same  realm  horrible  murders,  thefts,  and  other  great  out- 
rage, to  the  hieh  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  common  weale. 

And  then,  *^  as  well  for  the  utter  suppressing  of  the  said  out- 
rageous enemies  to  the  common  weal,  as  for  the  charitable  re- 
lieving of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor  people  in  manner  and  foi-m 
followmg,*'  it  enacts,  that  all  persons  thereafter  set  forth  to  be 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  or  sturdy  beggars,  shall  for  the  first  of- 
fence be  grievously  whipped,  and  burnt  through  the  gristle  of  the 
right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  of  the  compass  of  an  inch  about;  for  the 
second,  be  deemed  felons;  and  for  the  third,  suffer  death  as 
felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Among  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  are  included 
all  persons' whole  and  mighty  in  body,  able  to  labour,  not  having 
land  or  master,  nor  using  any  lawful  merchandise,  craft,  or  mys- 
tery ;  and  all  common  labourers,  able  in  body,  loitering  and  re- 
fusing to  work  for  such  reasonable  wages  as  is  commonly  given. 

**  And  forasmuch  as  charity  would  that  poor,  a|;ed,  and  impo- 
tent persons  should  as  necessarily  be  provided  ror  as  the  said 
rofi^es,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars  repressed,  and  that  the 
said  aged,  impotent,  and  poor  peop&  should  have  convenient  ha- 
bitations and  abiding  places  throughout  this  realm  to  settle  them- 
selves upon,  to  the  end  that  they  nor  any  of  them  should  here- 
after beg  or  wander  about,*'  it  enacts,  '^  that  the  Justices  of  the 
peace  shall  within  their  several  divisions  and  authorities  make  in- 
quiry, of  all  a^ed,  popr,  impotent,  and  decayed  persons  born 
within  their  said  divisions  and  limits,  or  which  were  there  dwelling 
within  three. years  next  after  this  present  Parliament,  living  by 
alms,  and  register  their  names;  and  when  the  number  of  poor 

Jeople  forced  to  live  upon  alms  be  by  that  means  known,  the  said 
ustices  shall  appoint  within  their  said  divisions  meet  places,  by 
their  discretion,  to  settle  the  same  poor  people  for  their  abidings, 
if  the  parish  within  which  they  shall  be  found  shall  not  or  wiU 
not  provide  for  them,  and  set  aown  what  portion  the  weekly  charge 
towards  the  relief  and  sustentatioQ  of  the  said  poor  people  wii} 
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•• 

amount  unto^  and  that  done,  shall  by  their  good  discretions  tax 
and  assess  all  the  inhabitants  duelling  within  the  said  divisions 
to  such  weekly  charg^e  as  they  and  every  of  them  shall  weekly 
contribute  towards  the  relief  of  the  said  poor  people,  and  shaU 
appoint  collectors,  who  shall  gather  the  same  proportion,  and 
make  delivery  of  so  much  thereof,  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  said  Justices,  to  the  said  poor  people,  as  the  said  Justices  shall 
appoint  them.  If  any  person  able  to  further  this  charitable  work 
shaU  obstinately  refuse  to  give,  or  discourage  others,  he  shall  be 
brought  before  two  Justices,  to  show  the  cause  of  such  refusal  or 
discouragement,  and  to  abide  such  order  therein  as  the  said  Jus- 
tices sha!u  appoint,  and  if  he  shall  refuse  to  do  so,  they  shall 
commit  him  to  gaol  until  he  shall  be  contented  with  their  said 
order  and  do  perform  the  same.** 

It  then  provides  that  the  justices,  out  of  the  surplus  of  such 
collections,  (the  impotent  beine  first  provided  for,)  shall  settle  to 
work  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  that  shall  be  disposed  to  work 
(t.  e.  capable  of  working)  born  within  the  said  counties  or  ther/s 
abiding  for  the  most  part  within  the  said  three  years,  there  to  be 
holden  to  work  to  get  their  livings,  and  to  live  and  be  sustained 
only  upon  their  labour  and  travail.  And  "  that  the  justices  in 
sessions  within  any  of  the  counties,  cities,  or  towns  where'  collec- 
tion of  money  cannot  presendy  be  had,  may  license  some  of  the 
poor,  or  any  other  for  them,  to  gather,  within  such  other  town, 
parish,  or  parishes  of  the  county  as  the  said  Justices  shall  name 
within  the  division  of  the  licensing  justices,  charitable  donations 
and  alms  at  *the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  And  the  inhabitants 
of  every  such  parish  to  which  such  poor  shall  be  so  appointed, 
shall  be  coacted  and  bound,  under  such  pain  as  to  the  said  jus- 
tices shall  seem  convenient,  to  relieve  the  said  poor  in  such  sort  as 
the  said  justices  shall  appoint.** 

Even  Its  kindness  is  mixed  with  much  severity,  for  "  if  any  of 
the  said  poor  people  refuse  to  be  bestowed  in  any  of  the  said 
abiding  places,  but  covet  still  to  hold  on  their  trade  of  begging, 
or  after  they  be  once  bestowed  in  the  said  abiding  places,  depart 
and  beg,  then  the  said  person  so  offending,  for  that  first  offence 
.shall  be  accounted  a  rogue  or  -vagabond,  and  suffer  as  a  rogue 
or  varabond  in  the  first  degree  of  punishment ;  and  if  he  do  the 
second  time  oflfend,  then  be  esteemed  a  ros^ue  or  vagabond,  and 
suffer  as  a  rogue  or  vagabond  in  the  last  oegree  of  punishment, 
(that  is,  suffer  death  as  a  felon;)  and  if  any  of  the  said  aged 
and  impotent  persons,  not  being  so  diseased,  lame,  or  impotent 
but  that  they  may  work  in  some  manner  of  work,  shall  be  by  the 
overseers  of  their  said  abiding  place  appointed  to  work,  and  re- 
iuse,  they  are  to  be  whipped  and  stocked  for  their  first  refusal, 
and  for  the  second  refusal  to  be  punished  as  in  the  case  of  vaga- 
bonds in  the  said  first  degree  of  punishment** 
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The  14th  Elizabeth,  c.  5,  does  not  appear  to  have  been .  ex- 
pressly  repealed,  as  far  as  the  relief  of  the  impotent  is  concerned. 
It  was  replaced,  in  that  respect,  by  the  39th  Elizabeth,  c.  3,  (1598,) 
and,  with  respect  to  able-Dodied  vagrants,  by  the  39th  Elizabeth, 
c.  4.  That  Statute,  which  is  in  fact  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
39th  Elizabeth,  c.  3,  directs  that  every  rogue  and  vagabond  (among 
whom  are  included  "  all  wandering  persons  and  common  labourers* 
being  persons  able  in  body,  using  loitering,  and  refusing  to  work 
for  such  reasonable  wages  as  is  taxed  or  commonly  given  in  such 

Earts  where  such  persons  do  or  shall  happen  to  dwell  or  abide,  not 
avin^  living  otherwise  to  maintain  themselves**)  '^  shall,  on  his 
apprehension,  be  openly  whipped  until  his  body  be  bloody,  and 
shall  be  forthwith  sent  from  parish  to  parish  the  next  strait  way  to 
the  parish  where  he  was  born,  if  the  same  may  be  known  by  the 
party *s  confession  or  otherwise ;  and  if  the  same  be  not  known, 
then  to  the  parish  where  he  last  dwelt  before  the  punishment  by 
the  space  of  one  whole  year,  there  to  put  him  or  herself  to  labour 
as  a  true  subject  ought  to  do ;  or,  not  being  known  where  he  or 
she  was  born  or  last  dwelt,  then  to  the  parish  through  which  he 
or  she  last  passed  without  punishment,  to  be  by  the  officers  of  the 
said  village  where  he  or  she  so  last  passed  through  without 
punishment,  conveyed  to  the  house  of  correction  of  the  district 
\\ herein  the  said  village  standeth,  or  to  the  common  gaol  of  that 
county  or  place,  there  to  remain  or  be  employed  in  work  until  he 
or  she  shall  be  placed  in  some  service,  and  so  to  continue  by  the 
space  of  one  whole  year;  or,  not  being  able  of  ^ody.  until  he  or 
she  shall  be  placed  to  remain  in  some  almshouse  in  the  same 
county  or  place."  And  **  if  any  of  the  said  rogues  shall  appear 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  inferior  sort  of  people  where  they  shall  be 
taken,  or  otherwise  be  such  as  will  not  be  reformed  of  their 
roguish  kind  of  life,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  justice  of  tbe  limits 
where  any  such  rogue  shall  be  taken,  to  commit  that  rogue  to  the 
house  of  correction,  or  otherwise  to  the  gaol  of  that  county,  there 
to  remain  until  the  next  quarter-sessions;  and  then  such  of  the 
same  rogues  so  committed  as  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  there 
present,  or  the  most  part  of  them,  shall  be  thought  fit  not  to  be 
delivered,  shall  be  banished  out  of  this  realm  and  all  other  the 
dominions  thereof,  and,  at  the  charge  of  that  county,  shall  be  con- 
veyed into  such  parts  beyond  the  seas  as  shall  be  at  any  time 
hereafter  for  that  purpose  assigned  by  the  Privy  Council,  or 
otherwise  be  judged  perpetually  to  the  galleys  of  this  realm,  as 
by  the  same  justices  or  the  most  part  of  them  shall  be. thought  fit 
and  expedient." 

The  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  25,  which  imposed  a  fine  on  the  parish 
in  which  the  impotent  poor  should  not  be  relieved,  and  directed 
the  surplus  collection  of  rich  parishes  to  be  applied  for  the  relief 
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otjioor  parishes  within  the  same  hundred ;  the  I  Edward  VI.  c.  3, 
wmch  directed  the  curate  of  any  parish  to  exhort  his  parishioners 
to  relieve  those  born  in  the  same  parish^  and  needing  their  help ; 
and  the  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  c.  2,  which  directed  the  parson^  vicar, 
or  churchwardens  of  each  parish,  to  appoint  collectors,  and  to 
gently  ask  for  contributions  in  the  churcn,  were  all  so  many  steps 
towards  making  tlie  relief  of  the  poor  a  parochial  charge.  And  it 
appears  that  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  parishes  was  preferred 
to  any  civil  division,  on  account  of  the  part  which  the  clergy  were 
required  to  take  in  the  business. 

The  14  Elizabeth,  c.  5,  appears  to  have  deviated  from  this  plan ; 
and  as  it  vested  the  power  of  assessment  in  the  justices,  it  threw  the 
burden,  not  on  each  parish,  but  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
divisions  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assessine;  justices.  The  39 
Elizabeth,  c.  3,  (1598,)  returned  to  the  parochial  system;  and  it 
differs  so  little  in  its  provisions  from  the  well-known  43  Elizabeth, 
c.  2,  the  basis,  but  certainly  not  the  origin,  of  our  present  system, 
that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  its  substance.  The  fol- 
lowing clause,  however,  deserves  to  be  cited,  both  on  account  of  its 
importance,  and  from  its  not  having  been  re-enacted  : — 

"  No  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  go  wandering  abroad 
and  beg  in  any  place  whatsoever,  by  license  or  without,  upon  pain 
to  be  esteamed,  taken,  and  punished  as  a  rogue :  Provided  always, 
and  this  present  Act  shall  not  extend  to  any  poor  people  which 
shall  ask  relief  of  victualling  only  in  the  same  parish  where  such 
poor  people  do  dwell,  so  the  same  be  in  such  time  only  and  accord- 
mg  to  such  order  and  direction  as  shall  be  made  and  appointed  by 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  same  parish, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act.** 


It  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  report,  that  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  districts  which  we  have  been  able  to  examine,  the  fund,  which 
the  43d  of  Elizabeth  directed  to  be  employed  in  setting  to  work 
children  and  persons  capable  of  labour,  out  using  no  daily  trade, 
and  in  the  necessary  relief  of  the  impotent,  is  applied  to  purposes 
opposed  to  the  letter,  and  still  more  to  the  spirit  of  that  Law,  and 
destructive  to  the  morals  of  the  most  numerous  class,  and  to  the 
wdfare  of  all. 

The  subject  may  be  divided,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  relief, 
into  In-door  Relief,  or  that  which  is  given  in  the  workhouse,  and 
Out-door  Relief,  or  that  which  is  not  given  in  the  workhouse ;  and, 
with  respect  to- the  Obiects  of  Relief,  into  those  who  are,  and  those 
who  are  not  Able-bodied. 
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I. 

RELIEF  OF  THE  ABLE-BODIED. 

The  ffreat  source  of  abuse  is  the  Out-door  Relief  afforded  to  the 
Able-bodied  on  their  own  account,  or  on  that  of  their  families. 
This  is  given  either  in  kind  or  in  money. 


I. 

OUT-DOOR  RELIEF  OF  THE  ABLE-BODIED  IN 

KIND. 

The  Out-door  Relief  of  the  Able-bodied,  when  given  in  kind, 
consists  rarely  of  food,  rathef  less  unfreouently  of  fuel,  and  still 
less  unfrequently  of  clothes,  particularly  shoes;  but  its  most 
usual  form  is  that  of  relieving  the  applicants,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  from  the  expense  of  obtaining  house-room.  As  this  last 
mode  of  relief  is  extensively  prevalent,  and  productive  of  im- 
portant consequences,  both  direct  and  indirect,  we  shall  dwell  on 
It  at  some  length. 

Partial  relief  from  the  expense  of  obtaining  house-room  is  given, 
or  professed  to  be  given,  whenever  thjB  occupant  of  a  cottage  or  an 
apartment  is  exempted  on  the  ground  of  poverty  from  the  pay- 
ment of  rates.  '  In  a  few  places,  among  which  are  Cooknam 
(Berks),  and  Southwell  and  Bingham  (Notts),  every  tenement  is 
rated,  and  the  whole  rate  is  collected :  but,  as  a  general  state- 
ment, it  may  be  •said  that  the  habitations  of  the  labourers  are 
almost  always  exempted  from  rates  when  the  occupant  is  a  pa- 
rishioner, and  are  frequently  exempted  when  he  is  not  a  parishioner. 
The  distinction  thus  made  between  parishioners  and  non-pa- 
rishioners is  one  among  the  many  modes  in  which  the  Law  of 
Settlement  and  the  practice  of  relief  narrow  the  market,  and  in- 
terfere with  the  proper  distribution  of  labour.  It  perhaps  is 
bejtter  that  all  the  labourers  should  be  exempted  than  that  those 
who  have  sought  work  at  some  distance  from  their  homes  should 
be  thus  punished  for  their  enterprise  and  diligence.  But  the 
evil  effects  of  a  general  exemption  of  all  who  plead  poverty  are 
shown  by  Mr.  Bishop,  in  his  Report  from  St.  Clement's,  Ox- 
ford. * 

"  The  only  peculiarity  (in  that  parish,  as  distinguished  from  the 
neighbouring  parishes)  is  to  be  found  in  the  extent  of  the  speculation 
fur  building  small  tenements,  and  in  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  attended  that  speculation.  ^ 

♦  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  902, 
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^  It  is  impossible  (o  estimate,  with  anything  like  accuracy,  the 
number  of  new  houses,  but  there  are  whole  streets  and  rows  built  in 
the  cheapest  manner. 

*'  The  rents  are,  in  fact,  levied  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  those 
who  pay  rates.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  abstraction  of  so  much  pro- 
perty from  rateable  wealth,  the  remainder  has  to  bear  a  heavier  burden ; 
secondly,  the  rents  are  carried  to  as  great  a  height  as  possible,  upon 
the  supposition  that  tenements  so  circumstanced  will  not  be  rated ; 
(he  owner,  therefore,  is  pocketing  both  rate  and  rent ;  and  thirdly,  the 
value  of  his  property  is  increased  precisely  in  the  proportion  that  his 
neighbour's  is  deteriorated,  by  the  weight  of  rates  from  which  his  own 
is  discharged.  Neither  is  this  all ;  as  it  is  always  regarded  by  the 
tenant  as  a  desirable  thing  to  escape  the  payment  of  rates,  the  field  for 
competition  is  narrowed,  and  a  very  inferior  description  of  house  is 
built  for  the  poor  man.  In  order  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  non- 
payment of  rates,  it  is  necessary  to  have  inconveniences  and  defects ; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  a  building  speculation,  depending  upon  free- 
dom from  rates  for  its  recommendation,  always  produces  a  description 
of  houses  of  the  worst  and  most  unhealthy  kind.  Those  who  would 
build  for  the  poor  with  more  liberal  views,  and  greater  attention  to 
their  health  and  their  comfort,  are  discouraged,  and  a  monopoly  is 
given  td  those  whose  sole  end  is  gain  by  whatever  means  it  may  be 
compassed." 

In  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  labourer,  if  a  parishioner,  is 
not  only  exempted  from  rates,  but  his  rent  is  paid  out  of  the 
parish  fund,  rfonh  Wales  is  a  district  of  comparativelv  good 
administration;  but  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Walcott^s 
Report  *  show  both  the  extent  of  these  practices  in  that  country, 
and  some  of  their  effects : — 

*'  The  payment  of  rent  out  of  the  rates  is  nearly  universal ;  in  many 
parishes  it  is  extended  to  nearly  all  the  married  labourers.  In  Llanid- 
loes out  of  2000/.  spent  on  the  poor,  nearly  800^.,  and  in  Bodedern 
out  of  S60/.  113/.  are  thus  exhausted.  In  Anglesea  and  part  of  Car- 
narvonshire, overseers  frequently  give  written  guarantees,  making  the 
parish  responsible  for  the  rent  of  cottages  let  to  the  Poor.  I  annex  a 
copy  of  one  from  a  parish  officer,  on  behalf  of  the  parish,  from  himself 
as  overseer,  to  himself  as  landlord : — 

•*  *  Copy  of  Guarantee  for  Rent  ofPauper'e  Apartment. 

*' '  We,  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  parish  of  Llanfachraeth, 
will  pay  the  rent  of  A.  Jones,  pauper  of  our  pfirish,  to  W.  Hughes,  of 
Bodedern,  the  sum  of  R  5«.  yearly,  commencing  to-morrow  the  13th 
November,  1827,  for  an  apartment  of  a  house  in  Bodedern. 

*'  (Signed)  '  William  Hughes.' 

*'  I  examined  William  Hughes,  who  stated  that  he  signed  the  above 
on  behalf  of  the  parish,  and  was  the  person  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  it. 

*  App.  (A.)  Part  II. 
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*'  Paupers  have  thus  become  a  very  desirable  class  of  tenants,  much 
preferable,  as  was  admitted  by  several  cottage  proprietors,  to  the  inde- 
pendent labourers*  whose  rent,  at  the  same  time,  this  mode  of  relief 
enhances.  Of  this  I  received  much  testimony ;  amongst  others,  an 
overseer  of  Dolgelly  stated  that  there  were  many  apartments  and  small 
liouses  in  the  town  not  worth  to  let  1^  a  year,  for  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  parochial  interference  with  rents,  from  \l,  i4«,  to  2/.,  was 
paid :  and  the  clerk  to  the  Directors  of  Montgomery  House  of 
Industry  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  person  in  his  neighbourhood  who 
obtained  ten  cottages  from  the  landowner  at  a  yearly  rent  of  18/.,  and 
re-let  them  separately  for  50/.  ;  eight  of  his  tenants  were  parish 
paupers. 

**  This  species  of  property  being  thus  a  source  of  profitable  invest- 
ment, speculation,  to  a  considerable  extent,  has  taken  that  direction  ; 
and  it  is  further  encouraged  by  exempting  pauper  cottages  from  rates, 
or  paying  them  out  of  the  parochial  fuuds ;  a  mode  of  relief  as  universal 
as  the  last. 

'*  In  general,  all  the  tenements  in  a  parish*  are  rated,  but  the  rates 
are  very  rarely  collected  from  the  smaller  class,  except  in  the  case  of 
non-purishioners.  One  or  two  instances  will  suffice  to  show  the  extent 
to  which  the  exemption  is  carried. 

**  The  middle  division  of  Welch  Pool  contains  535  tenements,  which 
are  all  rated ;  but  of  this  number  207  are  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  6/.  a 
)ear,  from  which  no  rate  is  obtained ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trevor  states, 
as  to  the  town  of  Carnarvon,  that  whole  streets  have  been  built  on 
speculation  by  three  or  four  persons,  the  houses  in  which  are  let  under 
4/.  a  year,  and  pay  no  rates.  Except  the  landlords,  few  doubted  but 
that  the  rent  in  these  cases  is  augmented  l)y  the  amount  of  rate 
remitted;  and  there  was  much  complaint  that  this  class  of  proprietors 
not  only  escaped  contubuting  to  the  burdens  of  a  parish,  but  actually 
increased  them,  by  creating  a  cottier  pauper  population.  In  and  near 
towns  the  proprietors  are  of  all  classes,  chiefly  however  builders  and 
tradesmen.  The  following  is  the  evidence  on  these  points  of  the  vicar 
of  Bangor  in  Carnarvonshire :  he  states,  that  the  proprietors  of  cottages 
are  persons  who,  having  saved  small  sums,  build  cottages  as  a  means 
of  procuring  the  highest  interest  for  their  money  ;  that  at  least  the  half 
of  the  town  of  Bangor  consists  of  cottages,  many  of  which  are  exempted 
from  rates  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  occupier,  there  being  Uo 
law  to  compel  the  owner  to  pay  the  rates ;  that  a  law  to  that  effect 
seems  very  much  wanted,  and  that  the  poor  tenant  is  given  to  under- 
stand by  his  landlord  that  his  cottage  will  be  free  from  rates,  and  thus 
is  induced  to  give  a  higher  rent  for  it. 

'VTlie  proposition  of  rating  the  owner  of  small  tenements  is  one  of 
great  popularity,  and  was  received  with  delight  by  parish  officers.  I 
met  with  only  one  dissentient,  an  assistant  overseer,  who  on  further 
examination  proved  to  be  a  proprietor  of  several  exempted  cottages. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  assistant  overseer  of  the  township  of  Bangor,  in 
Flintshire^  also  a  proprietor,  said  that  he  was  so  convinced  of  the 
expediency  and  advantage  of  rating  the  landlord,  that  he  would  cheer- 
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folly  assent  to  an  enactment  for  the  purpose,  although  it  would  lessee 
the  value  of  his  property." 

The  practice  in  Suffolk  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Stuart : 

**  The  payment  of  rent  is  a  mode  of  furnishing  relief  which  few 
parishes  recqgpiize,  yet  it  is  unquestionably  a  very  frequent  way  of 
giving  relief,  not  always  to  the  extent  of  paying  the  whole  rent,  but  of 
giving  some  assistance  towards  it.  It  is  in  general  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  lengrth  to  which  this  practice  is  carried,  as  in  the  entry  of  the 
charge  in  the  parish  books  it  is  usually  described  as  relief*  in  distress/ 
without  specifying  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  granted.  It  is  most 
prevalent  in  towns  and  larg^  villages,  in  which  tradesmen,  who  are 
commonly  the  owners  of  cottages,  have  a  greater  influence  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  poor  fund.  There  is  no  kind  of  property  which  yields 
a  higher  rent,  or  of  which  the  rent  is  better  paid,  than  that  of  houses 
occupied  by  the  lower  orders.  When  the  landlord  once  adopts  rigrorous 
measures  to  enforce  his  demands>  the  parish  takes  good  care  that  the 
payment  shall  afterwards  be  regularly  made,  under  the  plea  of  avoiding 
the  expense  which  would  be  incurred  if  a  whole  family  were  thrown 
on  it  for  support,  by  being  deprived  of  their  goods.  An  overseer 
mentioned  the  following  case,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  me  of  the 
policy  and  necessity  of  paying  rent : — A  baker,  with  a  family  of  eight 
children,  had  his  rent  of  13^  a  year,  paid  for  him  by  the  parish,  besides 
an  allowance  of  2«.  6d.  a  week  for  his  children.  It  was  determined  to 
discontinue  the  payment  of  rent;  his  g^ods  were  immediately  dis- 
trained, he  lost  his  business,  and  he  and  his  family  were  obh'gied  to  be 
taken  into  the  workhouse.  It  was  soon  found  that  it  cost  the  parish 
about  bs,  per  head  per  week,  or  about  ISO/,  a  year,  to  maintain  them 
In  this  way,  and  it  was  judged  most  prudent  to  hire  a  house  for  him, 
and  buy  furniture,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  him  up  in  his  trade  again. 
The  parish,  aAer  having  incurred  all  this  expense  and  outlay,  have 
again  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  payment  of  his  rent,  which  is  now 
12/.  4s.  a  year,  and  to  his  former  out-allowance.  It  is  evident  that 
when  the  landlord  has  such  an  easy  remedy  for  securing  his  claims,  he 
can  command  any  rent  he  chooses  to  ask,  which  the  poor  man  does 
Dot  scruple  to  agree  to  pay,  provided  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
bouse  is  suitable  to  a  person  in  his  condition,  for  the  parish  is  particular 
In  this  point."  * 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Maclean's  Report  from 
Surrey  and  Sussex : — 

**  The  practice  of  paying  rent  is,  I  may  say,  universal :  for  although 
in  but  few  parishes  it  is  acknowledged,  and  in  many  the  parish  officers 
seemed  surprised  at  my  question,  and  referred  to  the  books,  where 
Dothing  is  entered  as  rent,  still  I  found  that  it  is  frequently  paid  in- 
directly ;  (t.  e.)  though  the  pauper  does  not  feel  that  he  can  ask  the 
vestry  or  the  parish  officer  to  pay  his  rent,  yet  he  knows  that  an  appli- 
cation for  a  pound  or  two,  to  enable  him  to  pay  it,  or  to  stay  a 
threatening  execution,  will  not  be  made  in  vain.    The  other  indirect 

•  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  337. 
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modes  in  which  rent  is  paid,  are  either  by  an  allowance  of  It.  a  week 
for  the  third  child,  which  is  retained  by  the  parish  officer  for  that  purpose, 
by  an  exemption  from  the  rate,  or  by  an  application  to  the  vestry  from 
time  to  time,  which  is  so  invariably  successful,  that  those  with  families 
do  not  think  it  necessary,  by  foresig;ht  or  industry,  to  lay  by  any  thing 
to  meet  the  demand.  To  enumerate  all  the  parishes  in  which  one  or 
other  of  these  practices  exists,  would  be  to  name  nearly  every  parish 
which  I  have  visited. 

*'  lu  Pulborough  parish  Is.  a  week  is  allowed  for  the  third  child,  but 
this  is  retained  by  the  parish  officer  to  pay  rent. 

••  In  the  purely  agricultural  parish  of  West  Gnnstead,  containing  a 
population  of  1292,  the  amount  of  rent  entered  in  the  parish  books  last 
year  amounted  to  267/.  lis.  6d. 

**  In  the  similar  parish  of  Shipley,  with  a  population  of  1180,  the 
amount  entered  last  year  was  254/.  14s.  2d, 

"  At  Horsham  the  same  custom  prevailed,  and  has  done  so  for 
years.  I  attended  the  select  vestry  there,  and  found  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
clergyman  (who  always  attends),  in  the  chuir.  The  applications  were 
numerous,  and  were,  with  few  exceptions,  for  the  payment  of  a  half  or 
a  whole  year's  rent,  and  were  in  every  case  granted  without  apparently 
any  regard  to  the  size  of  the  applicant's  family  or  his  earnings ;  indeed* 
relief  is  given  in  addition  for  the  third  child.  No  entry  is  made  in  the 
parish  books  as  *  rent; '  but  it  is  charged  under  the  head  of*  weekly 
relief,'  and  amounted  to  upwards  of  200/.  last  year. 

••  In  the  parish  of  Steyning,  with  a  population  of  1436,  near  120/. 
was  paid  last  year  for  rent.  If  a  man  has  two  children,  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards  to  pay  his  rent,  lo  the 
amount  of  Is.  a  week ;  and  this  is  not  considered  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
ground  upon  which  to  discontinue  his  allowance  of  Is.  6d,  a  week  for 
the  third  child. 

**  The  parish  of  Epsom  pays  rent  to  the  amount  of  50/.  a  year,  the 
rule  being  to  pay  none.  The  chief  applicants. are  those  who  have  large 
families,  or  persons  of  idle  and  dissolute  character."  * 

Mr.  Tweedy  states,  that, 

"  The  practice  of  giving  relief  by  payment  of  rent  is  found  to  prevail 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  West  Riding,  though  the 
opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  it  is  a  mode  of  relief  mischievous  in  its 
effects,  and  liable  to  great  abuse. 

•*  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  renting  of  cottage  property  by 
overseers,  and  the  consequent  exemption  of  it  from  the  poor-rate,  has 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  rate  at  which  other  cottage  property  is  let.  And  when 
one  pauper  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  it,  another  thinks  himself  ill 
used  if  it  be  not  allowed  to  him  also.  The  example  becomes  con- 
tagious, insomuch  that  I  find  in  some  places,  where  the  greatest  abuse 
has  existed,  young  people  destitute  of  all  means  of  livelihood  have 
married,  and  come  immediately  to  the  overseers  to  demand  work,  and 

*  Mft  Madean,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  537, 
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1.  Belief  mthoutlcAour, 

^th  it,  what  in  their  Blanff  l&nffuaffe  ib  called  "  harbour:*  that  is  a 
houae."  ♦ 

"  In  Millbrook,  Southampton,**  says  Colonel  Hewitt,  "  it  was  imagined 
that  houses  letting  under  10/.  a  year  are  not  rateable,  which  was  found 
to  act  as  an  encouragement  to  the  building  of  small  tenements,  and 
introduced  into  the  parSh  a  very  objectionable  description  of  residents.''']' 


2. 

OUT-DOOR  RELIEF  OF  THE  ABLE-BODIED  IN 

MONEY. 

The  out-door  Relief  afforded  in  money  to  the  Able-bodied  on 
their  own  account^  or  on  that  of  their  families,  is  still  more  pre- 
valent. This  is  generally  effected  by  one  of  the  five  following 
expedients,  which  may  be  concisely  designated  as :— I.  Relief 
without  Labour. — II.  The  Allowance  System. — III.  The  Rounds- 
men System. — IV.  Parish  Employment. — V.  The  Labour- Rate 
System. 


I. 

RELIEF  WITHOUT  LABOUR. 

By  the  Parish  ginng  to  those  who  are  or  profess  to  be  without 
eniployment  a  daily  or  a  weekly  sum,  without  requiring  from  the 
applicant  any  labour.  Sometimes  relief  (to  an  amount  insufficient 
for  a  complete  subsistence)  is  afforded^  without  imposing  any  fur- 
ther condition  than  that  the  applicant  shall  shift,  as  it  is  called^ . 
for  himself,  and  eive  the  parish  no  further  trouble.  In  many 
dbtricts  the  plan  has  became  so  common  as  to  have  acquired  the 
technical  name  of  *'  Relief  in  lieu  of  Labour."  \ 

Mr.  Villiers,  in  his  Report  from  the  counties  of  Warwick, 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  the  north  part  of  Devon,  states, 
Ihat,— 

**  The  practice  of  granting  small  sums  of  money  to  able-bodied  men 
without  requiring  labour  in  return,  is  adopted  in  some  parishes  in  each- 
county, — in  the  Atherstone  and  Stratford  division  in  Warwickshire,  iir 
the  Hal&hire  hundred  in  Worcestershire,  and  in  the  Slaughter  hundred^ 
0f  Gloucestershire ;  and  is  known  to  be  in  use  in  other  parts  of  these 
counties.  This  practice  is  favoured  by  parish  officers,  from  a  notion 
that  the  parish  must  gain  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  pauperis 
maintenance,  or  the  minimum  allowed  by  the  scale,  and  what  the 

i,  Mr,  Tweedy,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  728.        f  App.  (B.)  Qaettion  21 ,  p.  424  h. 

I  BIr,  Majeodie,  App.  (A.)  Part  1.  p.  166. 

c  2 
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1.  Without  labour. 

pauper  consents  to  take;  it  is  also  supposed  that  it  may  give  the 
pauper  an  opportunity  to  seek  work  for  himself,  which  he  could  not  if 
he  was  employed  by  the  parish. 

*'  In  the  Stratford  division,  the  overseer  of  Alverston  stated  that 
there  were  young  men  receiving  2».  Od,  and  3f.  a  week,  and  that 
though  it  was  barely  sufficient  for  their  support,  and  that  they  lived  in 
lodgings  at  6d.  a  week,  yet  they  greatly  preferred  it  to  more  pay  with 
labour,  as  it  afforded  them  time  for  depredations  of  various  sorts, 
from  which  the  farmers  each  year  became  great  sufferers.  At  Kidder- 
minster, in  Worcestershire,  young  able  men  were  observed  to  receive 
small  sums  of  money,  such  as  It.  6d,  and  2#.,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  convenient  form  in  which  relief  was  thus  afforded  them,  was  their 
chief  inducement  in  seeking  it,  and  that  they  would  not  accept  it  iu 
-any  other  shape.  At  Stow- on- the- Wold,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  over- 
seer and  churchwarden  stated  that  this  practice  had  been  adopted  after 
the  failure  of  many  others,  and  with  great  expectation  of  its  advantage, 
since  by  it  relief  was  granted  without  the  trouble  of  finding  employ- 
ment  for  the  pauper,  and  upon  the  condition  that  the  application  would 
not  he  immediately  repeated.  They  stated,  however,  that  it  had  com- 
pletely failed,  as  the  same  men  soon  returned,  and  they  were  again  com- 
pelled to  relieve  them.  The  object  in  view  is  to  save  trouble  and  pre- 
sent expense ;  the  result  proves  a  bounty  upon  idleness  and  crime, 
and  is^  in  the  end,  not  less  expensive.'*  * 

But  it  is  more  usual  to  give  a  rather  larger  weekly  sum,  and  to 
force  the  applicants  to  give  up  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  by 
confining  tnem  in  a  gravel-pit  or  in  some  other  inclosure,  or  di- 
recting tnem  to  sit  at  a  certain  spot  and  do  nothing,f  or  obliging 
them  to  attend  a  roll-call  several  times  in  the  day^  or  by  any  con- 
trivance which  shall  prevent  their  leisure  from  becoming  a  means 
either  of  profit  or  of  amusement.  J 

In  a  still  greater  number  of  instances  the  relief  is  given  on  the 
plea  that  the  applicant  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  work ;  that  he 
has  lost  a  day  or  a  longer  period,  and  is  entitled,  therefore,  to  re- 
ceive from  the  unlimited  resources  of  the  parish,  what  he  has  not 
been  able  to  obtain  from  a  private  employer. 

•  App.  (A.)  Part  II.  p.  10. 

t  App.  (B.)  Question  39.    ChadlingtOD,  Oxford,  p.  369  d, 

I  See  App.  (a.)  Part  I.  p.  345. 
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2.  AUotvance, 

II. 

ALLOWANCE. 

By  the  parish  allowing  to  labourers,  who  are  employed  by  in- 
dividuals, relief  in  aid  of  their  wages. 

The  word  allowance  is  sometimes  used  as  comprehending  all 
parochial  relief  afforded  to  those  who  are  employed  by  indivi- 
duals at  the  average  wages  of  the  district.  But  sometimes  this 
term  is  confined  to  the  relief  which  a  person  «o  employed  obtains 
on  account  of  his  children,  any  relief  which  he  may  ootain  on  his 
own  account  being  termed  "  Fajrment  of  Wages  out  of  Rates." 
In  the  following  Report  we  shall  use  the  word  *'  allowance*'  in  its 
former  or  more  comprehensive  sense. 

In  some  places  allowance  is  £iven  only  occasionally,  or  to  meet 
occasional  wants ;    to  buy,  for  mstance,  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  shoes> . 
or  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  cottage  or  an  apartment.     In  others  it  is  ^ 
consiaered  that  a  certain  weekly  sum,  or  more  frequently  the 
value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  flour  or  bread,  is  to  be  received  by 
each  member  of  a  family. 

The  latter  practice  has  sometimes  been  matured  into  a  system, 
forming  the  law  of  a  whole  district,  sanctioned  and  enforced  by 
the  magistrates,  and  promulgated  in  the  form  of  local  statutes,, 
under  the  name  of  Scales. 

The  following  are  copies  of  some  of  the  scales : — 

"  County  op  Cambridgb.* 

••  The  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  ihc  Poor  are  requested  to^* 
regelate  (he  incomes  of  such  persons  atf  may  apply  to  them  for  reliefer 
employment,  according  to  the  price  of  bread  ;  namely, 

**  A  single  woman,  the  price  of  •        .3  quartern  loaves  per  week* 

**  A  single  man         •         .         •         .4         .        ditto. 

**  A  man  and  his  wife        ...     7         •         ditto. 

•*  Ditto      .      ditto  and  one  child      .     8        .         ditto. 

'*  Ditto      .       ditto  and  (wo  children      9         •         ditto. 

"  Ditto  ditto  and  three  ditto    .11         .         ditto. 

*'  Man,  wife,  four  children  and  upwards,  at  the  price  of  two  quartern 

loaves  per  head  per  week. 
"  It  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  above  income  in  all  cases  of  sick- 
ness or  other  kind  of  distress,   and  particularly  of  such  persons  or  ' 
families  who  deserve  encouragement  by  their  good  behaviour,  whom  ^ 
parish  officers  should  mark  both  by  commendation  and  reward. 

**  By  order  of  the  Magistrates  assembled  at  the  Shire  Hall^ 
Cambridge,  December  15th,  1821, 

•*  Robert  Gee, 

*'  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates/' 


•  Mr.  Cowcll,  Eitractf,  p.  371 
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2.  Allowance. 

"  Town  of  Cambridge.  ♦ 

''The  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  are  requested  to 
regulate  the  incomes  of  such  persons  as  may  apply  to  them  for  relief  or 
employment,  according  to  the  price  of  fine  bread ;  namely, 

**  A  single  woman,  the  price  of  .  8^  quartern  loaves  per  week. 

*'  A  single  man         •         •        •        •  4](         •        ditto. 

*'  A  man  and  his  wife        ...  8  •        ditto. 

"  Ditto         .         ditto,  and  one  child  9lg        .        ditto. 

'*  Ditto         .         ditto,  and  two  children  11         .        ditto. 

"  Ditto         .         ditto,  and  three  ditto  13         .        ditto. 

'*  Man,  wife,  four  children  and  upwards,  at  the  price  of  2j^  quartern 
loaves  per  head  per  week. 

*'  It  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  above  income  in  all  cases  of  sick- 
ness or  other  kind  of  distress;  and  particularly  of  such  persons  or 
families  who  deserve  encouragement  by  their  good  behaviour,  whom 
parish  officers  should  mark  both  by  commendation  and  reward. 

'^  By  order  of  the  Magistrates  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall,  Cam-^ 
bridge, 

A.  Chevell, 
"  November  27,  1829.  "  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates." 

«<  ESSEX. — Division  of  Chelmsford,  1821.t 

"  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Magistrates  acting  in  and  for  the 
said  Division,  held  at  the  Justice  Room,  in  the  Shire  Hall,  on 
Friday,  the  15th  day  of  June,  1821, 

*'  It  was  resolved, 

"  That  the  under-mentioned  scale  of  relief,  for  the  assistance  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  within  the  said  division  in  relieving  the  neces- 
sitous poor,  be  recommended :  That  they  do  provide  each  person  in 
every  family  with  the  means  of  procuring  half  a  peck  of  bread  flour 
per  week,  together  with  lOd.  per  head  for  other  necessaries,  if  the 
family  consist  of  two  only ;  8a.  per  head,  if  three ;  6d,  per  head,  if 
four ;  and  bd»  per  head,  if  more  than  four. 

''  N.  B.  The  above-mentioned  sums  are  exclusive  of  fuel. 


u 


By  order  of  the  Magistrates, 

'«  r.  Archer,  Clerk." 


•  Mr.  Power,  App.  (A)  Part  I.  p.  241. 
t  Mr.  Majendie,  App.  (A.)  Part  1.  p.  223. 
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15    3 

17    94 

1    0    4 

1    2  104 1     5    5 

4    6 

6    2 

8    9 

11     0 

3    4 

16    0 

18    8 

1     1    4 

1    4    0 

1     6    8 

4    9 

6    5 

9     H 

11     6 

13  11} 

16     9 

19    64 

1    2    4 

1     5     14 

1     7  11 

5    0 

6    8 

9     6 

12    0 

14    7 

17    6 

I     0    5 

1    3    4 

1     6    3 

1     9    2 

5    3 

6  11 

9  104 

12    6 

15    24 

18    3 

1     1     34 

I    4    4 

1     7    44 

1  10    5  ; 

5    6 

7     2 

10    3    13    0 

15  10 

19    0 

1     2    2 

1     5    4 

1    8    6 

I  11    8 

5    97    5 

10  7413    6 

11  0   14    0 
11     44)14    6 

16    54 

19    9 

I    3    04 

1     6    4 

1     9    74 

1  12  11 

6    07    8 

17     1 

1     0    6 

1    3  11 

1    7    4 

1  10    9 

1  13    4 

6  a 

7  11 

17    8^1     1    3 

I     4    94 

1    8    4 

1  11  104 

1  15    6 

6    6 

8    2 

11     9    15    0 

Id    4    1     2    0 

1     5    8 

1     9    4 

1  13    0 

1  16    8 

6    S 

8    5 

12    1415    6 

18  1141     2    9 

1    6    64 

1  10    4 

1^4    14 

I  17  11 

7    C 

>8    8 

12    6    16    0 

19    7 

1     3    6 

1     7    5 

1  11    4 

1  16    3 

1  18    ^ 

1               1               1 

HuND»BD8  of  Uttlxbford,  Clavsrino,  and  Fbkshwell,  in  the 

County  of  Essex.* 

**  Parish  officers  are  desired  to  regulate  allowances  according  to  the 
price  of  fine  bread  ;  viz. 


Qoaxtern  LoaTes  • 

9d. 

Hd.    \ 

94cl. 

9\d, 

lOd. 

10|<f. 

1 

s,    d,  y 

t.    d. 

«.    d. 

9.    d. 

•.    d. 

t.    <f. 

ttogle  Woman  .    •    8 

2    3 

2    3i 

^  i* 

2    54 

2    6 

2  ei 

Ditto  Man  ...     4 

3    0 

3    1 

3  2 

3    3 

3    4 

a  5 

ManandWifo      ^.    7( 

5    3 

5    4f 

5  64 

5    84 

5  10 

5  114 

Ditto  and  1  Child  .     8 

6    0 

6    2 

6  .4 

•  «    6 

6    8 

6  10 

Ditto  and  2  Children  9 

6    9 

6  111 
8    5} 

8  4 

•7    31 

8  114 

7    6 

m 

Ditto  and  3  ditto     .  11 

8    3 

9    2 

Ditto  and  4f  ditto      12 

9    0 

9    3 

9    6 

9    9 

10    0 

10  3 

Ditto  and  5  ditto    •   14 

10    6 

10   94 

11     1 

11    44 

11     8 

11 114 

Ditto  and  6  ditto    •  16 

12    0 

12    4 

1 

12    8 

13    0 

13    4 

13    8 

*  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  227. 

f  A  inAn  and  hti  wife,  with  four  children  and  npwarda,  to  be  allowed  the  pries  of 
two  quartern  loavei  each,  weekly. 
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''  It  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  above  allowances  in  some  casea^ 
and  the  deserving  should  be  particularly  encouraged. 

'*  By  order  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Walden  Division,  1826, 

"  Thos.  Hall,  Clerk," 

''  Art^ndel  Borough,  Nov.  19»  1880.* 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  held  this  day,  the  nnasters  agreed 
to  give  able-bodied  men  2s.  per  day,  wet  and  dry,  and  an  allowance  of 
Ix.  6d.  per  week  for  every  child  (above  two)  under  14  years  of  age. 

'*  Lads  from  14  to  16,  %d.  per  day;  lads  from  16  to  18,  It.  per 
day ;  young  men  from  18  to  21,  1«.  6(f.  per  day,  from  thb  Ume  to  Lady- 
day. 

**  It  was  also  agreed  that  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas  the  able- 
bodied  men  should  have  14f.  per  week,  wet  and  dry,  with  a  like  allow- 
ance of  Is,  6d,  per  week  for  every  child  (above  two)  under  14  years 
of  age;  the  boys,  from  14  to  16,  9d.  per  day;  from  16  to  18,  It.  2d. 
per  day ;  and  young  men  from  18  to  21,  Ix.  8(2.  per  day. 

**  Agreed  to  by  the  Magistrates  assembled  at  their  meeting  this  day.'* 

/y  In  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  parishes  in  which  the  allowance 
system  prevails,  the  earnings  of  the  applicant,  and^  in  a  few,  the 
earnings  of  his  wife  and  children,  are  ascertained,  or  at  least  pro- 
fessed or  attempted  to  be  ascertained,  and  only  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  sum  allotted  to  him  by  the  scale  is  paid  to 
him  by  the  parish.  The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Tweedy's 
Report  from  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  from  Durham,  show 
the  mode  in  which  this  branch  of  the  allowance  system  is  extend- 
uig  itself  over  the  North  of  England : — 

**  In  Gisburn,  the  rule  and  practice  of  the  town  is  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  and  to  make  up  the  wages  of  a  man  and 
his  family  to  It.  6d.  per  head.  This  rule  is  adopted,  because  it  is  the 
rule  by  which  the  magistrates  govern  themselves  on  application  to 
them.  The  course  of  the  magistrates  is  to  inquire  of  a  weaver  (for 
instance)  how  many  pieces  4ie  can  weave  per  week,  and  how  much  he 
gets  for  it.  A  man  will  say,  perhaps,  he  can  weave  three  pieces  in  a 
week,  and  would  get  Is.  Sd.  a  piece  for  weaving  them  ;  then  if  he  had 
a  family  of  a  wife  and  four  children,  they  would  allow  him  bs.  3d,  a 
week." — *'  A  man  had  a  sickly  wife,  and  was  allowed  5«.  a  week  for 
her  and  for  a  woman  to  attend  her.  She  died,  and  in  about  a  year  he 
married  again ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  his  marriage,  said,  *  Now  I 
have  married  again,  I'll  work  Gisburn  another  round ;'  and  he  has 
been  as  good  as  his  word,  having  had  three  children  by  the  second 
wife,  on  account  of  which  he  received  2L  lit.  from  January  to  Sep« 
tember  in  last  year. 

*'  At  Dent,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  *  relief  to  the  able-bodied  is 
afforded  by  payments  of  a  weekly  or  monthly  sum  in  the  name  of  a 
pension,  the  amount  of  which  is  regulated  according  to  the  number  of 
a  man's  family,  afler  the  rate  of  two  shillings  a  head  per  week :  poor 

*  Mr.  Hftdean,  App.  (A.)  Part  L  p.  547. 
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people,  especially  those  who  have  become  pensioners,  marry  early, 
more  frequently  under  twenty  years  of  age  than  aboye ;  they  are  in- 
duced to  this,  no  doubt,  from  a  reliance  upon  relief  from  the  poor- 
rate.  Instances  have  been  numerous  in  which  this  has  been  known  to 
be  the  case,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  relief  is  applied  for  on  the 
birth  of  ih^fini  child :  the  most  profiigrate  and  dissolute  are  amongst 
this  class,  and  if  they  get  a  little  extra  pay  at  any  time,  they  spend  it 
in  drinking,  leaving  their  families  to  be  maintained  by  the  township.' 

*'  At  Kettlewell  (in  Craven)  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  same  system 
prevails.  '  The  rule  of  the  magistrates  is  to  allow  so  much  as  will 
yield  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  head  per  week,  and  the  overseers  take 
this  rule  therefore  as  their  guide.  jThe  overseer  has  sometimes  called 
upon  little  farmers  for  their  rates,  and  found  that  they  had  no  provisions 
or  any  kind  in  the  house,  nor  money  to  buy  any  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  not  unfrequently  been  obliged  to  give  relief  to  men  who, 
there  is  no  donbt,  could  have  procured  work  if  they  had  exerted  them- 
selves :  they  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of  right ;  and,  if  what  they  ask  be 
Bot  granted,  they  threaten  to  appeal  to  the  magistrate  ;  and,  as  he  lives 
fifiten  miles  off,  the  overseers  are  oden  induced  to  yield  to  their 
demands,  on  account  of  the  expeme  of  meeting  the  claim  before  him.' 

**  The  places  above-named  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  bench 
of  magistrates. 

*'  At  Pateley  Bridge  many  are  relieved  in  degree  when  the  wages 
they  earn  are  not  sufficient.  It  is  reckoned  that  1«.  9d,  per  head  for 
each  member  of  the  family  is  necessary,  except  for  infants,  and  that 
rule  the  overseers  act  upon.  One  magistrate,  however,  allows  2s,  6d. 
each  for  husband  and  wife,  and  It.  6d.  for  each  child.  Relief  is 
demanded  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  sometimes  with  insolence.  An 
instance  is  mentioned  as  occurring  some  years  ago,  in  which  a  man 
came  and  said,  ^  We  have  been  getting  married ;  can  you  find  us  a 
bouse  ? '  and  another  instance  occurred  two  years  ago,  in  which  a  man 
came  out  of  Craven,  and  claimed  relief  a  ftw  weeks  afler  marriage,  and 
was  insolent  in  his  demand. 

**  At  Knaresborough  the  paupers  are  chiefly  weavers  of  linen  and 
flax  dressers ;  if  they  are  wholly  out  of  work,  the  rule  is  to  allow  s 
man  and  his  wife  6s.  a  week,  and  9d,  for  each  child :  a  single  man 
Se.  a  week.  This  rate  is  allowed,  because  the  magistrates  allow  it ; 
but  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  it  amounts  to  more  than  a  m^n,  when  trade 
Is  flourishing,  could  earn.  If  a  man  has  partial  work,  they  give  him 
It.  6d.  or  2t.  a  week,  or  as  little  as  they  can  satisfy  him  with,  knowing 
that,  if  he  g^es  before  the  magistrate,  he  will  allow  him  such  a  sum  as, 
with  his  earnings,  will  make  up  the  rate  above  mentioned.  Imme- 
diately that  a  man  is  out  of  work  now,  he  comes  for  relief;  and,  if  he 
be  not  relieved  at  once,  he  goes  to  a  magistrate,  who  grants  a  summons, 
and  makes  a  memorandum  upon  it,  directing  the  overseer  to  relieve  him 
io  the  mean  time*.** 

*•  In  Darlington,  in   the  county   of  Durham,"  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
"allowances  to  able-bodied  labourers  are  graduated  according  to  the 

•  Mr.  Tweedy,  Aj>p.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  732. 
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numbere  in  their  families ;  and  whenever  the  wages  of  any  class  of 
labourers  (for  example,  of  the  linen  weavers,  who  have  latterly  been 
the  most  distressed)  fall  below  the  amount  appointed  by  the  scale,  the 
•difference  is  made  up  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  parish.  The  scale 
awards  2$,  a  head  a- week  to  heads  of  families,  and  is,  6d,  for  each  of 
the  children  under  12  years  of  age.  This  is  the  minimum  of  allow- 
ance paid  by  the  parish  in  all  cases.  Suppose  a  single  man  to  earn 
2s,  a  week,  he  could  put  forward  no  claim  to  relief.*  Suppose 
another,  earning  the  same  wages,  but  possessing  besides  a  wife  and  six 
children,  then  2s.  a  head  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and  Is,  6d.  a  head 
for  each  of  his  children,  give  a  total  amount  of  ISs,  weekly.  In  (hia 
second  case  the  family  man  has  a  recognized  claim  on  the  parish  for 
an  allowance  of  11«.  weekly,  making  up  his  earnings  of  2s,  by  the 
above-mentioned  graduated  scale. 

"  Some  remarkable  instances  of  this  occurred  on  Wednesday,  Jan- 
vary  9th,  at  the  meeting  of  the  parish  committee.  One  applicant 
owned  he  had  earned  2l8.  during  the  last  fortnight ;  btit  because  he- 
had  not  applied  within  the  last  month  to  the  parish,  and  his  average 
during  that  period  had  not  been  made  up  (he  had  four  children),  he 
now  applied  to  have  the  deficit  made  up,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

*' Another  man  was  earning  9s.  a  week  ;  he  had  six  children ;  4fS,  were 
handed  over  the  table  to  him  immediately. 

"A  third  had  seven  children,  with  himself  and  his  wife,  making  nine 
in  family.  He  stated  that  his  average  earnings  were  9s.  a  week.  Last 
week  he  had  been  out  of  work  for  a  day  or  two,  and  consequently  had 
earned  only  59.  The  parish  had  found  two  days'  work  for  him,  which 
made  up  his  earnings  to  7s, :  7s,  6d.  additional  were  handed  to  him 
over  the  table. 

*^  I  need  not  report  a  dozen  similar  cases,  which  were  dispatched 
like  the  foregoing,  in  my  presence.  Tet  do  people  in  this  district  talk 
as  glibly  as  any  of  the  abuses  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  the  South  f." 

The  abuses  of  the  South  are^  however^  still  more  striking. 

"  I  was  able,"  says  Mr.  Villiers,  "  to  examine  some  parishes  in  nearly 
every  magisterial  division  in  the  county  of  Warwick*  in  the  three  prin- 
cipal hundreds  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Gloucestershire ;  and  I  communicated  personally  with  the  overseers  and 
other  officers  from  the  hundreds  and  principal  towns  in  North  Devon. 

*'  In  each  of  these  counties  the  relief  is  regulated  upon  the  same 
general  principle,  namely,  to  relieve  all  claimants  according  to  their 
alleged  actual  necessities ;  and  in  each  a  separate  table  of  relief,  varying 
with  the  condition  of  the  pauper  and  the  price  of  bread,  has  been 
drawn  up  and  published  by  the  magistrates  for  the  guidance  of 
overseers. 

*  *'  I  merely  mean  to  state  that  2#.  is  the  utmost  weekly  pension  or  allowance  gnt" 
ifUtouiif  given  to  a  single  able-bodied  labourer.  Au  apphcant  of  this  description,  if 
he  said  that  he  could  not  live  on  his  wages,  would  probably  Im  taken  into  the  poor* 
hous^  or  set  to  work  by  the  parish  at  perhaps  6f.  a-wi^k;  but  he  would  not  receive 
for  doing  nothing  more  than  2«.  a-week,  while  the  sums  which  a  married  labourer 
receives  for  doing  nothing  increase  with  the  bixth  of  eTery  additional  child**' 

t  Mr.  Wilsoot  App.  (A.)  Pturt  I.  p.  140. 
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**  Allowance  of  money  to  men,  regulated  by  the  number  of  their 
Amilies,  was  seldom,  if  ever,  denied.  The  exceptions  are  in  some 
iew  parishes,  where,  by  a  better  system  of  management,  the  1a- 
iKHirers  have  been  encouraged  to  maintain  their  own  children.  The 
system  Is  defended  by  some  persons,  and  by  others  it  is*  not  con- 
sidered as  a  mode  of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  wages  firom  the  rates. 
A  magistrate  lamented  to  me  that  a  practice  of  paying 'the  wag^s  out 
'Of  the  rates  did  exist  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  and  was 
happy  to  think  that  it  had  never  been  adopted  in  his  division  ;  but  he 
Emitted  and  defended  the  custom  of  allowing  a  sum  for  the  third  or 
fourth  child  of  every  labourer.  In  one  parish  I  asked  the  overseer  if 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  and  his  family  to  be  earning  a  guinea  a 
week,  and  receiving  allowance  for  his  children ;  he  said,  *  Certainly,  as 
we  never  suppose  that  a  man  earns  more  than  the  farmers  usually  give.' 
Upon  asking  several  other  overseers  why  such  inquiry  was  not  made» 
the  reply  generally  was,  that  they  either  had  not  time,  or  that  it  was 
not  usual,  and  that,  should  they  refuse  the  allowance  applied  for,  they 
would  be  summoned  before  a  magistrate,  who  would  order  it.*" 

**  The  statement  of  the  vestry  clerk  of  Old  Swinford  was,  that  men 
with  families  were  in  the  habit  of  being  relieved  who  were  known  to 
earn  16f.  or  ISf.  a  week,  and  that  unless  it  were  shown  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  family  amounted  to  2b».  a  week,  allowance  was  not  refused. 
'This  I  was  hardly  able  to  credit  at  first,  but  he  stated  that,  when  the 
trade  was  good,  people  were  able  to  earn  these  wages,  and  that  it  had 
l)een  considered  since  that  time  as  a  standard  for  allowance.  The 
character  of  a  large  portion  of  these  people  was  described  as  being 
reckless  vnd  dissolute  beyond  any  others.  They  were  said  to  be  living 
almost  promiscuously,  and  that  large  families,  legitimate  or  not,  were 
'^nsidered  by  them  as  an  advaint'age.  Nails  are  manufactured  in  their 
houses,  and  children,  who  can  be  employed  early  in  this  trade,  become 
a  source  Of  profit  to  the  parents,  if  the  trade  is  good,  and,  if  it  should 
lail,  they  are  maintained  oy •  the  parish. 

'*  In  these  districts  the  truck  system  has  been  practised,  and  doubt- 
less continues  to  be  so;  and  consequently  the  owners  of  the  tommy 
shops,  being  the  manufacturers,  are  frequently  the  persons  who  are 
•expected  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  relief  to  their  own  men."  f  /■* 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  valuable  Answers  of  Mr. 
RusseD,  a  ma^strate  residing  in  Swallowfield^  in  the  counties  of 
Berks  and  Wuts,  to  our  printed  Queries : — 

**  The  parish  gives  the  labourers,  out  of  the  poo-rrates,  what  they 
call  sometimes  their  *  make  up*  and  sometiuies  their  *  In'ead  money  J 
The  bread  money  is  calculated  weekly,  at  the  price  of  two  gallon  loaves 
for  the  husband,  one  for  the  wife,  and  one  for  each  of  the  children, 
be  the  number  what  it  may ;  and  to  whatever  extent  the  earnings  of  the 
family  may  fall  short  of  that  sum,  the  difference  is  made  up  in  money. 
This  allowance  Is  given  in  compliance  with  an  order  made  many  years 
ago  by  the  magistrates  of  this  county  (Berks),  and,  practically,  is    in 

•  App.  (A.)  Psrt  II.  p.  1. 13.  t  App.  (A.)  Pwt  II.  p.  34. 
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all  eases  enforced  by  them.  I  have  known  a  magistrate  on  an  appli- 
cation made  by  a  panper  for  his  bread  money  exclaim  that  no  such 
thin^  as  bread  money  was  recognized  by  the  bench,  and  then  make  an 
order,  with  the  mere  omission  of  the  term,  for  the  precise  amount 
demanded. 

'*  No  attention  is  paid  to  either  the  character  of  the  applicant  or  the 
causes  of  his  distress.  In  fact,  he  is  considered  entitled  to  it  without 
pleading  any  distress. 

'*  The  bread  money  is  hardly  looked  upon  by  the  labourers  in  the 
light  of  parish  relief.  Tliey  couKider  it  as  much  their  right  as  the 
wages  they  receive  from  their  employers,  and  in  their  own  minds^ 
make  a  wide  distinction  between  *  taking  their  6read  money*  and 
♦  going  on  the  parish.'  "• 

In  other  parishes  the  labourer  is  not  supposed  to  earn  more 
than  a  given  sum.  If  that  sum  be  less  than  the  sum  to  which 
the  size  of  his  family  entitles  him,  he  receives  the  difference  from 
the  parish. 

At  Thaxted,  Essex^  the  overseer  states : — 

**  That  allowance  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  flour ;  that  the  mage's* 
trates  direct  half  a  peck  of  flour  for  each  individual  of  the  family, 
besides  6d.  each  for  the  father  and  mother,  and  4d.  for  each  child.  If 
wages  do  not  amount  to  this,  they  are  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  poor-rate. 
A  man's  weekly  earnings  are  reckoned  at  Ss,  If  he  makes  more,  still 
he  receives  his  allowance,  in  order  that  industry  may  not  be  dis- 
couraged." t 

In  the  Answers  to  which  we  have  referred^  Mr.  Russell  states 
that^ 

**  In  the  Berks  portion  of  Swallowfield,  the  invariable  usage,  both  in 
winter  and  in  summer,  was  to  make  up  the  bread  money  from  the 
actual  earnings  of  the  whole  family.  In  the  Wiltshire  poKion  they 
take  the  man*s  earnings,  let  them  have  been  as  high  as  they  may,  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  day  work  only,  allowing  him  the  benefit  of  the  difference ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  panic  struck  by  the  flres,  our  portion  has 
so  far  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  farmers  as  to  adopt  this  practice 
during  the  winter  months.  For  instance,  if  a  family  consist  of  a  man, 
his  wife  and  six  children,  their  bread-money  for  nine  loaves  at  Is,  6d,  a 
joaf  is  1 3f.  6d,  a  week.  Suppose,  as  often  happens  in  the  winter,  that 
the  man  has  earned  I2s,  in  the  week,  and  the  wife  and  childreu  nothing,, 
then,  according  to  the  rate  which  used  to  prevail  with  us  all  the  year 
round,  and  which  still  prevails  in  summer,  the  family  will  receive  a 
make  vp  of  l«.  6d. ;  but  according  to  the  practice  which  we  now  follow 
in  the  winter,  the  mans  earnings,  though  really  12f.,  will  be  taken  at 
the  ordinary  rate  of  only  9*.,  and  he  will  receive  4.t,  6«f.  in  money* 
Whatever  the  wife  and  any  of  the  children  may  earn,  whether  in  sum- 
mer or  in  winter,  their  real  earnings  are  taken  as  a  set-off*  against 
their  loftf."J 

*  Mr.  Chadwick,  App.  (A.)  Part  II.  f  Mr.  Maiendie,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  228; 

I  Mr.  Chadwick,  App.  (A.)  Part  II. 
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It  is  to  be  observed^  that  even  in  those  parishes  in  which  the 
amount  of  allowance  is  supposed  to  depend  on  that  of  the  appli* 
cant's  earnings^  the  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  those  earnings  is 
never  carried  back  further  than  the  current  or  the  previous  week 
or  fortnight.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  of  those  who  at 
particular  periods  of  the  year  receive  wages  far  exceeding  the 
average  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  most  industrious  labourer^ 
receive  also  large  allowances  from  the  parish.  Mr.  Cowell  and 
Mr.  Bishop  found  a  parish  in  the  Bedford  Levels  in  which  a 
recently  drained  tract  of  fertile  land  requires  more  labour  than 
the  settled  inhabitants  can  provide ;  and  the  average  yearly  earn- 
ings of  a  labourer's  family  are  from  60/.  to  70/. ;  but  during  a 
frost,  and  generally  from  November  to  March,  almost  every 
labourer  comes  on  the  parish.  When  they  commented  on  these 
facts  in  their  conversation  with  a  resident  magistrate,  his  answer 
was,  ''  Why,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  they  spend  it  all,  and  then  come 
and  say  they  are  starving;  and  you  must  relieve  them."*  "  In 
our  vestry,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "  which  meets  every  Monday,  the 
calculation  is  confined  to  the  earnings  of  the  past  fortnight.  No 
further  retrospect  is  ever  taken  either  for  or  aeainst  the  claimant. 
In  some  parishes  I  believe  the  account  is  settled  once  a  week  in 
stead  of  once  a  fortnight" 

Sometimes  the  inquiry  does  not  go  back  even  to  the  beginning 
of  the  week  at  the  end  of  which  the  claim  is  made. 

"  A  case  was-  mentioned  to  roe,"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  *'  of  nine  men  who 
had  been  able  to  earn  1 59.  each  by  taskwork,  in  three  days,  and  who  came 
to  the  parish  for  the  other  three  days  of  the  week,  during  which  they 
had  no  employment  The  overseer,  aware  of  the  profitable  work  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  offered  I/,  a  day  for  tlie  lost  days* 
instead  of  is.  6d,  a  day,  which  would  have  been  their  allowance  accord- 
ing  to  the  scale.  This  the  men  rejected ;  lefl  the  work  which  they  then 
had,  and  went  to  a  magpstrate  to  complain.  The  magistrate  sent  an 
open  note  by  the  complainants,  appealing  to  the  humanity  of  the  over- 
seer. The  men,  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  note,  backed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  magistrate  by  threats,  which  induced  the  overseer  to 
comply."  t 

Again,  there  are  other  parishes  in  which  no  inquiry  whatever 
is  made  respecting  earnings,  but  the  birth  of  a  chud  endows  the 
parent  with  an  allowance,  whatever  be  his  income. 

At  Laughton,  Sussex,  says  Mr.  Majendie, — 

'*  I  attended  the  vestry  with  one  of  the  principal  farmers.     One  of 
labourers,  who  was  in  constant  employ  at  17<.  per  week,  came  for 
Js  *  pay,'  for  a  third  child  iust  bora,  at  U.  a  week  for  six  months ;  it 
wOl  then  be  raised  to  1/.  6a.  a  week.    The  plan  of  allowance,  without 

^  Mr.  CowaU,  App.  (A.)  Put  I.  p.  698.  f  Extract^  p.  144. 
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inquiry  into  earnings,  is  justified  on  the  gpround  that  if  the  same  allow- 
ance were  not  made  to  all,  it  would  cramp  industry."  *  , 

In  Westoning,  Bedfordshire^ — 

**  There  is  scarcely  one  able-bodied  labourer  in  the  employment  of 
individuals  but  what  receives  regular  relief  on  account  of  his  family* 
A  married  man  and  his  wife,  without  any  child,  receive  5s,  per  week  if 
he  be  out  of  employment ;  for  one  child,  he  is  allowed  1^.  whether  in 
or  out  of  employment;  for  two  children,  is.  and  so  on  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  under  10  years ;  above  10  years,  each  boy  out 
of  employment  is  allowed  from  Is,  6d.  to  3s.  6cf."  t 

.     Mr.  Walcott  states^  that  in  North  Wales, — 

'*  No  single  able-bodied  man  in  the  employment  of  individuals  ever 
obtains  parochial  relief. 

'*  Married  agricultural  labourers  in  woric,  and  with  only  three  chil- 
dren, although  in  many  cases  their  rents  are  paid,  and  the  rates  remitted, 
yet  are  very  rarely  considered  entitled  to  regular  weekly  relief;  but  if 
out  of  work,  or  with  more  than  three  children,  in  nearly  every  parish 
they  obtain  it  on  those  grounds. 

'*  The  allowance  is  usually  Is.  a  week  for  each  child  above  the  third. 
Overton  is  the  only  parish  I  heard  of  entirely  free  from  the  abuse  of 
relieving  the  able-bodied  in  the  employ  of  individuals.     It  is  there  con- 
sidered, he  states,  contrary  to  law,  justice,  and  humanity. 

"  The  rule  of  commencing  relief  with  the  fourth  child,  is,  however, 
by  no  means  inflexible ;  for  example,  in  Kerry,  a  very  well-managed 
parish,  a  great  portion  of  the  labourers  support  four,  five,  and  six 
children,  without  any  parochial  assistance,  and  wages  are  not  higher 
there  than  in  many  other  places  where  it  is  given. 

**  The  eflfect  of  thus  placing  the  married  and  unmarried  man  on  a 
different  footing  as  to  relief,  is  clearly  to  encourage  early  and  im- 
provident marriages,  with  their  consequent  evils.  Of  this  there  was  no^ 
lack  of  evidence ;  the  answers  to  inquiries  on  this  subject  being,  that 
such  marriages  are  now  much  more  common  amongst  the  labouring 
and  lower  classes  than  formerly ;  that  the  great  majority  of  young  men 
marry  under  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  frequently  under  twenty-one» 
That  such  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  practice,  is  evident  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  parish  of  Kerry,  where  a  married  man  is  not 
certain  of  obtaining  relief,  even  with  five  or  six  children,  the  labourers 
(according  to  the  testimony  of  a  very  intelligent  and  long-resident 
nagistratie,  Mr.  Pugh)  do  not  marry  earlier  than  they  did  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago."  t 

In  the  Northern  Division  of  Devonshire,  says  Mr.  VilHers,— 

*'  The  practice  of  granting  allowance  for  children  is  so  general  and 
confirmed,  that  the  pauper  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  formal  notice  to  the 
overseer  of  the  pregnancy  of  hiswife*  Should  the  overseer  refuse  the- 
application  for  the  fixed  sum  allowed  for  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
chUd,  the  magistrates'  single  inquiry,  on  his  appearance,  before  them 

•  App.  (A.)  Fait  I.  p.  184.  t  App.  (B.  1.)  QueiUon  24,  p.  9  b, 

I  App.  (A.)  Part  II. 
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under  a  sammona,  would  be  as  to  the  custom,  ot  the,  parish  or  the 
hundred :  *  At  what  number  does  allowance  begin  with  jou  T  is  the 
common  mode  of  putting  the.  question,  as  I  was  repeatedly  assured  by 
overseers.  The  previous  or  present  earning^  of  the  pauper,  or  of  anj 
of  his  family,  are  never  mentioned."* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also^  that  under  the  scale  system  a  child  is 
rery  soon  considered  as  an  independent  claimant  for  relief^  and 
entitled  to  it,  though  residing  with  his  parents,  and  thougrh  they 
may  be  in  AiU  work  at  high  wa^es.  At  Friston,  Suffolk,  M ri, 
Stuart  states,  that  "a  child  is  entitled  to  relief,  at  the  rate  of  3<; 
a  week,  on  his  own  account,  from  the  age  of  14."  + 

At  Bottisham,  Cambridge,  says  Mr,  Power, — 

*'  A  boy  of  sixteen  receives  23.  6d.  for  the  week ;  lives  at  home  with 
his  father  ;  the  family  consists  of  his  father,  mother,  brother,  and  him- 
self. His  father  and  brother  are  both  now  doing  work  at  full  wages, 
for  Mr.  Jenyns  the  magistrate.— (From  the  overseer :)  Seventeen  is 
the  age  at  which  we  consider  a  young  man  entitled  to  separate  relief, 
as  an  unemployed  labourer ;  his  pay  then  is  39.  6d, ;  this  boy  is  relieved, 
not  as  a  labourer  out  of  employ,  but  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Jenyns,  who 
has  been  for  some  time  past  endeavouring  to  obtain  him  a  service.—* 
(From  Mr.  King  afterwards :)  The  allowance  to  our  young  single  men 
out  of  employ  iised  to  be  2$,  IQd.y  according  to  scale,  four  quartern 
loaves,  present  price  SJ^d.  Last  November  they  came  to  the  sessions  in 
a  body  to  complain  of  the  insufficiency,  and  it  was  then  raised  to  3n,  6d, 
This  sum  they  receive  when  above  a  certain  age,  although  residing 
with  their  families.  One  family,  consisting  of  man,  wife,  and  seven 
children,  are  entitled  to,  and  at  this  time  receiving,  I9s,  6d,  from  the 
parish,  several  of  the  sons  being  grown  up.  At  Little  Sheiford  a  worse 
case  than  this  was  given  me  by  the  acting  overseer,  of  one  family,  a 
man,  wife,  and  four  sons,  living  together,  receiving  2ia,  weekly  from 
the  parish.  The  woman  was  receiving  3s.  a  week  at  that  time  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Finch,  the  clergyman,  as  Mrs.  Finch  informed  me."  t 


in. 

.  THE  ROUNDSMAN  SYSTEM. 

/  .  . 

By  the  parish  paying  the  occupiers  of  property  to  employ,  the 

applicants  for  relief  at  a  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  parish,  and 
depending  not  on  the  services,  but  on  the  wants  of  the  applicants, 
the  employer  being  repaid  out  of  the  poor-rate  all  that  he  ad* 
Tances  m  wages  beyond  a  certain  sum.  This  is  the  house  row,  or 
ZDundsmen,  or  billet,  or  ticket,  or  stem,  system. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  parish  in  general  makes  some 

•  App.  (A.)  Part  II.  p.  43.  f  Extrtd%  p.  Ul. 

:  Hi.  Power,  App.  (A)  Part  I.  p.  247. 
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agreement  with  a  fanner  to  sell  to  him  the  labour  of  one  or  more 
paupers  at  a  certain  price^  and  pays  to  the  pauper^  out  of  the 
parish  funds^  the  difference  between  that  price  ana  the  allowance 
which  the  scale,  according  \o  the  price  of  bread  and  the  number 
of  his  family,  awards  to  him.  It  nas  received  the  name  of  the 
billet  or  ticket  system,  from  the  ticket  signed  by  the  overseer, 
which  the  pauper,  in  general,  carries  to  the  farmer  as  a  warrant 
for  his  being  employed,  and  takes  back  to  the  overseer,  signed 
by  the  farmer,  as  a  proof  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  of 
relief.  In  other  cases  the  parish  contracts  with  some  individual 
to  have  some  work  performed  for  him  by  the  paupers  at  a  given 
price,  the  parish  paying  the  paupers.  In  many  places  the 
oundsman  system  is  effected  by  means  of  an  auction.  Mr. 
Richardson  states  that,  in  Sulcrave,  Northamptonshire,  the  old 
and  infirm  are  sold  at  the  monthly  meeting  to  tlie  best  bidder,  at 
prices  varying,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  from  Is.  Get.  a 
week  to  3s. ;  that  at  Yardley,  Hastings,  all  the  unemployed  men 
are  put  up  to  sale  weekly,  and  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
told  him  that  he  had  seen  ten  men  the  last  week  knocked  down 
to  one  of  the  farmers  for  5s.,  and  that  there  were  at  that  time 
about  70  men  let  out  in  this  manner  out  of  a  body  of  170.* 


The  following  extracts,  from  the  Answers  to  our  printed 
Queries  for  rural  districts,  are  further  examples  of  all  these  forms 
of  relief: — 

"Great  Henny,   Essex. — William  Newport^   Churchwarden;  Edr 

ward  Cook,  Overseer. 

*'  Having  so  many  labouring  men,  the  income  from  the  land  will  not 
allow  us  to  give  more  than  is  sufficient  for  the  best  characters  to  subsist 
upon,  and  we  are  obliged  to  give  the  same  to  the  worst.  A  man  of  bad 
character,  on  account  of  which  he  is  not  employed,  having  two  children 
or  more,  applies  to  the  parish  at  the  end  of  the  we^k  for  relief,  through 
loss  of  time,  and  has  the  same  money  given  him  as  the  honest  labourer 
receives  of  his  master  for  his  labour  for  the  same  week."t 

'•  Harlow,  Essex. — Isaac  Rogers^  Overseer. 
**  We  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  family  i^  the  man  is  idle."{ 

**  Castle  Hedinghaii. — Ashursl  Majendie,  Deputy  Lieutenant,  Mem- 
ber of  Vestry 

*'  Rent  was,  at  one  period,  paid  by  the  parish,  by  which  an  artificial 
price  was  kept  up ;  since  the  practice  has  been  discontinued,  the  rent  of 
eottages  has  fallen.§  "  ^ 

*  Mr.  Richardson,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  401.        t  App.  (B.  1.)  Qaestion  26,  p.  179  5. 
{  App.  (B.  1.)  Question  26,  p.  177  6.  {  App.  (B.  1.)  Question  21,  p.  178  h^ 
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**  GouDHURST,  Kent.— -GtiSet  Miller. 

**  Every  man  having  more  than  three  children  upon  his  hands,  comes 
to  the  parish  for  support  for  all  above  the  third :  it  is  g^nted  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  course."* 

**  The  word  '  scale*  is  unknown,  but  the  thing  exists  as  effectually  as 
if  it  were  published  by  authority  at  every  petty  sessions.  Every  parish 
oflScer  and  pauper  knows  that  a  man  with  his  wife  and  three  chUdren  is 
entitled  to  have  his  wages  ^  made  up'  (such  is  the  phrase)  to  12^.  a 
week ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  1«.  6d.  per  week  for  every  child  beyond 
three;  and  without  entering  into  any  very  rigid  account  as  to  the  ave- 
rage of  liis  earnings.  Extra  receipts  are  supposed  to  g^  for  clothes  and 
extra  payments :  in  reality,  they  too  often  gro  to  the  beer  shop."  t 

"  NoNiNOTON,  Kent.— ^.  O.  Hammond^  J.  P. 

*'  There  are  at  this  time  (May)  12  or  15  able  men  disengaged  in  this 
parish.  The  thrashing  is  over  sooner  than  usual,  owing  to  a  deficient 
crop.  The  woods  are  cleared,  and  pea- hoeing  is  also  finished.  The 
men  out  of  work  are  allowed  at  the  rate  of  6#.  for  man  and  wife,  with 
1«.  a  head  for  children.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  following  plan 
has  been  adopted  : — ^A  married  man,  having  two  children,  receives  8t. 
from  the  poor-rate.  He  takes  at  the  vestry  a  ticket  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  an  occupier  in  the  ])ari8h.  For  this  person  he  is  required  to 
work  four  days,  and  the  employer  ii pledged  to  set  him  at  no  necessaru 
or  essential  occupation.  This  reservation  must  be  obviously  ineffectual. 
The  remaining  two  days  the  man  is  at  liberty  to  earn  anything  elsewhere 
if  he  can.  The  tickets  are  allotted  by  rotation.  The  system  cannot  be 
justified  on  principle  or  practice.  So  long  as  it  lasts,  necessary  work 
will  wait  for  the  turn  of  a  ticket  man.  The  land  will  become  foul,  the 
labourer  half  employed  and  half  paid,  and  the  parish  imposed  upon."  % 

'*  Preston,  near  Favbrshah,  Kent. — Giles  Hilton^  Preston  House. 

**  No  regular  system  for  the  attached  ;  when  unattached^  a  man, 
wife  and  four  children,  usually  obtain  the  full  weekly  wages  of  the 
attached ;  with  six  children,  I  have  known  most  undeserving  parents 
get  18f.  a  week  all  the  winter,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
The  practice  of  partly  paying  for  work  done  for  individuals  did  pre-t 
Tail,  but  the  pauper,  learning  the  practice,  could  seldom  be  made  to  do 
a  fair  day's  work."  § 

•*  Stoqumber,  Somerset. — Charles  Rowcliffe. 

**  An  allowance  is  made,  unhappily ;  beginning  at  three  children. 
I  consider  that  nearly  all  the  work  is  partly  paid  fur  by  the  parish, 
and  that  this  fact  is  a  crying  evil,  working  great  mischief,  and  distress, 
and  carelessness,  and  indifference  about  his  family,  in  the  mind  of  the 
labourer."! 

•  App.  (B.  1.)  Question  24,  p.  246  b,  \  App.  (B.  1.)  Question  25,  p.  246^. 

1  App.  (B.  1.)  Question  24,  p.  257  b.  f  App.  (B.  ].)  Question  24,  p.  258  b. 

II  App.  (B.  1.)  Question  24,  p.  4066. 

D 
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**  HoGSTHORPEy  Lincoln. — John  Ktrkham,  late  Contractor;  Joseph 

Eldin^  Churchwarden. 
*'  The. practice  of  work  being' done  for  individuals  and  partly  paid 
for  by  the  parish  has  proved  more  injurious  than  any  measure  ever 
adopted,  havings  brought  numbers  of  the  most  hale  labourers  on  the 
list  of  paupers,  who  previous  to  that  would  have  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  coming  to  a  parish,  but  are  now  as  contented  to  receive 
relief  as  they  were  before  in  a  state  of  labouring  independence ;  the 
most  wages  the  best  labourers  could  then  obtain  were  no  mure  than 
from  8«.  to  4^.  per  week,  the  remainder  was  made  up  out  of  the  rates, 
according  to  their  families.  This  system  is  now  abolished,  and  the 
labourer  gets  fair  wages."  * 

**  Byfield,  Northabipton. — diaries   Wetherellf  Rector ;  T.  Carter^ 

J.  P. 

•'  *  Head  money*  is  given  indiscriminately  (o  all  families  of  labour- 
injg  men  with  more  than  two  children  under  10  years  of  age,  without 
inquiring  into  their  earnings,  at  the  rate  of  Is,  each  for  those  exceeding* 
two;  latterly  many  petty  tradesmen  have  laid  claim  to  it,  and  their 
claims  have,  in  too  many  instances,  been  acceded  to.  *'  T.  C" 

'*  Relief  is  given  generally,  according  to  a  scale  which  the  deputy 
overseer  obtains  at  the  magistrates'  petty  sessions,  t  "  C  fF.*' 

"Enstone,  Oxford. —  William  Gardener^  F.  Elton. 

"  All  that  apply  to  the  vestry  for  employment  have  half  their  money, 
or  more,  out  of  the  poor-rates.  They  allow,  with  all  the  earnings,  59* 
per  week  to  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  Is.  6d,  per  head  for  the  children, 
many  or  few ;  half  from  the  master  and  the  rest  from  the  rates. 

**  A  married  man  and  his  wife,  with  no  child,  will  receive  bs,  per 
week ;  a  single  man,  perhaps  3s,  6d,  and  4s. ;  half  from  the  master 
and  the  rest  from  the  poor's-rates.**  } 

««  Oddinoton   Parish,  and   Ploughley   Hundred,  Oxford. — PJulip 

Serle,  Clerk  and  J.  P. 

*^  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  all  our  able-bodied  labourers  who  have  more 
than  two  children  receive  regular  allowance  from  the  parish,  and  this  i» 
the  case  generally  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  some  of  the  adjoining- 
parishes  it  is  carried  to  such  a  length  that  I  have  known  a  labourer  re^ 
ceive  2d.  per  diem  where  he  worked,  and  the  rest  of  his  wages  made  up* 
from  the  poor's  book.  The  children  are  usually  sent  round,  and  paid 
wholly  by  the  overseer."  § 

••  (Vale  of  Taunton,)  Bagbcrough,  Bishop's  Ltdeard,  Combe-flo«> 

REY,   CoTHELSTONE,    KINGSTON,    SOMERSET. —  E,    J,  Esdoilc. 

"  All  farm  labourers,  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  receive 
a  portion  of  their  wages  out  of  the  poor's -rates."  || 

•  App.  (B.  1.)  Question  24,  p.  293  6.  +  App.  (B.  1.)  Question  25,  p.  332  b. 

X  App.  (B.  1.)  Questions  24  &  27,  p.  372  ft.        §  App.  (B.  1.)  Question  24,  p.  378  ^» 

II  App.  (B.  1.)  Question  24,  p.  407  b. 
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••  Hasilburt  Biutan,  Dorsxt. — Henry  Walter^  Rector. 

**  In  1821-22  the  overseers  had  heen  in  the  habit  of  sharing  out  the 
pauper  labourers  amongst  the  farmers,  (including  themselves,)  and  of 
paying  for  the  work  done  by  them  wholly  out  of  the/poor's -rates ;  and 
as  certain  magistrates  in  the  Blandford  division  (to  which  this  parish 
then  belonged)  declined  interfering  to  check  this  abuse,  the  answerer 
felt  it  his  duty  to  appeal  to  the  two  sessions  in  1823,  and  at  the  July 
sessions  at  Shaftesbury  he  obtained  a  verdict,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
practice.  The  custom,  however,  of '  making  up  the  pay '  of  able-bodied 
labourers  from  the  poor-rates  still  continues.  So  lately  as  the  25th  July 
last,  the  answerer  being  told  by  the  overseers  that  a  complaint  was 
lodged  agrainst  the  parish  for  not  affording  relief  to  an  able-bodied  la- 
bourer in  addition  to  his  wag^s,  whose  ftumily  consisted  of  a  wife  and 
four  little  children,  but  who  paid  nothing  for  living  in  a  house  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  ;  he  accompanied  them  to  the  petty  sessions,  and  re- 
spectfully informed  the  magistrates  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
advise  his  neighbours  to  resist  any  order  requiring  the  parish  to  pay 
such  allowance ;  to  which  it  was  replied,  that  they  felt  it  was  their 
duty,  and  should  sign  the  order.  Eventually,  however,  they  did  not 
sign  it,  but  their  signature  was  withheld  on  grounds  unconnected  with 
the  principle  opposed,  and  that  principle  was  still  avowed  and  main- 
tained." • 

•*  Welford,  Gloucester. — William  Welch,  Assistant  Overseer. 

*'  The  labourers  changed  their  service  much  more  frequently  when 
they  were  paid  a  part  of  their  money  by  the  overseers  (called  head- 
money),  which  was  an  order  from  the  mag^istrates,  and  persisted  in  by 
them  till  we  established  a  poorhouse,  which  has  nearly  done  it  away, 
and  the  labourers  are  become  more  respectable. 

*'  Magistrates,  when  applied  to,  always  make  their  orders  according 
to  the  head-money  system,  taking  the  labourer's  earnings  at  the  usual 
day-work  price,  without  regard  to  the  conduct  or  ability  of  the 
labourer."  t 


IV. 

PARISH  EMPLOYMENT. 

Bt  the  parish  employing  and  paying  the  applicants  for  relief. 

The  43rd  of  Elizabeth  does  not  authorize  relief  to  be  afforded 
to  an^  but  the  impotent^  except  in  return  for  work.  And  much 
as  this  part  of  the  statute  has  been  neglected,  its  validity  is  re- 
cognized by  the  Judges.  In  the  Kin^  v.  CoUett,  2  Barhewell  and 
Cresswell^  324,  Lord  Tenterden  decided  it  to  be  the  duty  of  over- 
seers to  provide  work,  if  possible,  before   they   afforded  rehef 

•  App.  (B.  1 .)  Question  39,  p.  141  c/.       f  ^IT.  (B  1 0  Qi^eiticns  38  and  43,  p.  205. 
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And  whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  of  finding  profitable  work,  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  parish  in  which  it  would 
not  he  possible  to  provide  some  work,  were,  it  merely  to  dig  holes 
and  fiU  them  again.  But  though  such  is  the  law,  it  appears, 
from  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  that  payment  for  work  is  the 
most  unusual  form  in  which  relief  is  administered.  The  Poor 
Kate  Returns  for  the  year  ending  the  25th  March,  1832,  state^ 
that  out  of  7,036,9681.  expended  in  that  year  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  less  than  354,000/.,  or  scarcely  more  than  one-twentieth 
part,  was  paid  for  work,  including  work  on  the  roads  and  in  the 
workhouses.     This  may  easily  be  accounted  for. 

In  the  first  place,  to  affi>rd  relief  gratuitously  is  less  trouble- 
some to  the  parochial  authorities  than  to  require  work  in  return 
for  it.  Wherever  work  is  to  be  paid  for,  there  must  be  superin- 
tendence; but  where  paupers  are  the  work-people,  much  more 
than  the  average  degree  of  superintendence  is  necessary*  In 
ordinary  cases,  all  that  the  superintendent  inquires  is,  wnether 
the  workman  has  performed  an  average  day's  work ;  and  where 
the  work  is  piece-work,  he  need  not  make  even  that  inquiry.  The 
practice  of  his  trade  fixes  the  market  price  of  the  work^  and  he 
pays  it  without  asking  whether  the  workman  has  been  one  hour 
or  one  day  in  performing  it,  or  whetlier  it  exceeds  or  falls  below 
his  wants.  But  the  superintendent  of  pauper  labourers  has  to 
ascertain,  not  what  is  an  average  day's  work,  or  what  is  the 
market  price  of  a  given  service,  but  what  is  a  fair  day's  work  for 
a  given  individual,  his  strength  and  habits  considered ;  at  what 
rate  of  pay  for  that  work,  the  number  of  his  family  considered,  he 
would  be  able  to  earn  the  sum  necessary  for  his  and  their  subsist- 
ence ;  and  lastly,  whether  he  has  in  fact  performed  the  amount 
which,  afler  taking  all  these  elements  into  calculation,  it  appears 
that  he  ought  to  have  performed.  It  will  easily  be  anticipated 
that  this  superintendence  is  very  rarely  given ;  and  that  in  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  cases  in  which  work  is  professedly  re- 

Siired  from  paupers,  in  fact  no  work  is  done.  In  the  second 
^  ace,  collecting  the  paupers  in  gangs  for  the  performance  of 
parish  work  is  found  io  be  more  immediately  injurious  to  their 
conduct  than  even  allowance  or  relief  without  requiring  work. 
Whatever  be  the  general  character  of  the  parish  labourers,  all  the 
worst  of  the  inhabitants  are  sure  to  be  among  the  number ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of  such  an  association  is  always  to 
degrade  the  cood,  not  to  elevate  the  bad.     It  was  among  these 

gangs,  who  had  scarcely  any  other  employment  or  amusement 
lan  to  collect  in  groups,  and  talk  over  their  grievances,  that  the 
riots  of  1830  appear  to  have  originated.  And,  thirdly,  parish 
employment  does  not  afford  direct  profit  to  any  individual.  Under 


^ 
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most  of  ibe  other  systems  of  relief  the  immediate  employers 
of  labour  can  throw  on  the  parish  a  part  of  the  wages  of  their 
labourers.  They  prefer,  therefore,  those  modes  of  relief  which 
they  can  turn  to  their  own  account,  out  of  which  they  can  extract 
profit  under  the  mask  of  charity. 

In  those  parishes  in  which  labour  is  the  condition  on  which 
relief  is  granted,  we  have  found  great  differences  with  respect  to 
the  kind  and  the  duration  of  the  labour  required,  and  the  amount 
of  its  remuneration.  In  Cookham,  ♦  in  Putney,  f  and  in  many  of 
the  metropolitan  parishes,  ;j^  the  work  is  irksome,  the  hours  of 
labour  are  equal  to  those  which  a  private  employer  would  exact, 
and  the  pay  less  than  he  would  give.  In  others,  the  amount  of 
labour  required  is  far  less  than  that  which  an  independent 
labourer  must  afford;  but  the  pay  is  diminished  so  (ar  as  is  con* 
distent  with  the  supposed  wants  of  the  applicant.  Thus,  at  Kimp- 
ton,  Hants,  §  '*  the  single  young  men  are  employed  by  piece- 
work, but  are  restricted  to  earn  only  2«.  Qd,  a  week,  and  are  then 
at  liberty  to  go  where  they  like.  In  the  same  place,  children  are 
employed  in  piclung  stones  by  task,  and  are  allowed  to  earn  the 
price  of  a  gallon  of  bread,  and  6(/.  over,  per  week,  which  they  can 
do  in  about  four  days."  At  Gamlingay,  Cambridge,  *'  the  pau- 
pers are  employed  in  collecting  stones,  at  the  price  of  2d.  a 
bushel,  until  they  have  earned  the  sum  allotted  to  them  by  the 
bread  scale;  they  then  do  as  they  please  for  that  week."  ||  At 
Uckfield,  Sussex,  instead  of  a  part  of  each  week,  "  they  are  required 
to  work  a  part  of  each  day,  so  as  to  earn  the  sum  which  is  consi- 
dered necessary  for  their  subsistence;*'^  a  sum  which,  according 
to  the  magisterial  scale  of  the  Uckfield  bench,  appears  to  be,  for  a 
single  man.  As. ;  man  and  wife,  7t. ;  man,  wife,  and  one  child, 
89.  Gel.;  with  two  children,  lOi.;  and  for  each  child  above  two,  the 
Talue  of  a  gallon  of  flour.  **  In  a  parish  in  Suffolk, "  twenty  acres 
were  hired  by  the  parish  and  dug  by  the  paupers  at  piece-worki 
the  price  being  proportioned  to  their  families.  Either  the  work 
was  completed  by  two  or  three  o'clock,  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
spent  in  idleness,  or  the  men  consumed  the  whole  day  in  the  lazy 
performance  of  the  work  of  a  portion  of  the  day."f  f  "  In  Polling- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  they  send  many  of  them  w^on  the  highways,  but 
they  only  work /bur  hours  per  day :  this  is  because  there  is  not 
employment  sufficient  in  that  way;  they  sleep  more  than  they 
work,  and  if  any  but  the  surveyor  found  them  sleeping,  they  would 

•  HoOM  of  Lord*'  Report,  1830.1S31,  nige  165. 
f  Mr.  Codd,  App.  (A.)  Purt  I.  p.  59.  J  Mr.  Codd,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.58.  * 

6  Capt  Pringlr,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p  299.    jj  Mr.  Power,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  243. 
«Mr.llajendie,  App.  (A.)  Pait  I.  p.  186.  •^  Mr.  Majendie,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  179. 

f  t  Mr.  Stuart,  App.  (A.)  Part  1.  p.  346. 
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laugh  at.  them.  In  RancliSe  they  employed  a  man  in  the  winter 
of  1830-1831  to  look  over  them ;  but  they  threatened  to  drown 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  If  a  man  did  not  like  his 
work,  he  would  say,  '  I  can  have  Vis,  a  week  by  going  on  the 
roads,  and  doing  as  little  as  I  like.'  In  Carlton,  from  30/.  to  40?. 
was  paid  to  men  last  year  (1831)  for  doing  nothing."*  *'  In  the 
parish  of  Mancetter,  m  the  county  of  Warwick,  the  overseer  stated 
that  young  able  men  received  2«.  Gd.  a  week,  and  the  magistrates 
would  not  allow  the  parish  to  employ  them  more  than  three  days 
in  the  week,  in  order  that  they  might  get  work  for  themselves. 
Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  their  characters  soon  became  so 
infamous,  that  no  person  would  employ  them,  having  devoted 
their  spare  time  to  thieving  and  poaching.  In  the  township  of 
Atherstone,  Mr.  Wellday,  a  manufacturer,  impatient  of  contri- 
buting his  property  to  the  encouragement  of  vice  and  idleness  by 
paying  men  without  exacting  labour,  purchased  some  water-carts 
nimself,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  paupers.  The 
magistrates  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  used  after  twelve  o*clock 
in  tne  day,  in  order  that  these  men  might  procure  work  for  them- 
selves :  they  were  also  described  as  becoming  the  most  worthless 
characters  in  the  town."  f 

In  some  of  the  agricultural  districts,  the  prevalent  mismanage- 
ment in  this  respect  has  created  in  the  minds  of  the  paupers  a 
notion  that  it  is  their  right  to  be  exempted  from  the  same  degree 
of  labour  as  independent  labourers,  in  the  parish  of  SwalTow- 
field  (Berks),  the  paupers  summoned  the  overseers  before  the 
magistrates.     They  had  been— 

*'  Offered  task -work  at  the  gravel-pit  at  Sd.  a  yard,  or  \s,  a  load  for 
digging  and  sifting  without  loading.  This  had  been  considered  a  fair 
price  with  loading.  Tlie  complainants  contended  before  the  magis- 
trates,  that  by  what  they  considered  '  a  right,'  they  ought  not  to  be 
employed  on  the  part  of  the  parish  more  timn  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing until  four  in  the  aflemoon,  although  when  working  for  farmers  they 
were  usually  kept  at  work  from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  at  night  in 
summer,  or  from  daylight  until  dark  iu  the  winter.  This,  which  they 
claimed  as  *  their  right,'  had,  in  fact,  been  the  previous  practice  in  the 
parish,  and  was  and  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  existing  practice 
iu  adjaceut  parishes.  }*' 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  Price  from  Great  Far- 
ringdon  (Berks),  he  was  asked— 

••  How  did  you  enforce  work  on  ttte  in-door  paupers  ? — Chiefly  by 
admonition.  Their  labour  was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  slack  com- 
paratively.    I,  however,  insisted  that  they  should  work  during  the 

•  Mr.  Tweedy,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  733.      f  Mr.  Villieri,  App.  (A.)  Part  U.  p.  10. 

X  ISi.  Chadwick^  App.  (A.)  Pmt  II. 
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liame  time  as  the  independent  labourers.  This  they  resisted,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  magistrates  ngainst  this  usa^e.  Tlie  grounc]  of  their 
appeal  was,  that  it  was  a  thing  unknown  before  in  this  parish,  or  any 
other,  that  parish  labourers  should  work  as  long  or  as  hard  as  the 
other  classes  of  labourers."* 

But  in  many  places,  while  the  labour  required  by  the  parish  is 
trifling,  the  pay  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the  independent  labourer. 
Eastbourne,  in  Sussex,  is  a  striking  example.  In  this  place,  in 
ifehich  the  average  wages  earned  from  individuals  by  hard  work  are 
12f.  a  week,  the  parish  pays  for  nominal  labour  as  much  as  16«. 
a  week.  Two  fomilies  alone  received  from  it,  in  the  year  ending 
Lady-day,  1832,  92/.  4«. ;  and  the  wives  of  the  few  independent 
labourers  regret  thai^  their  husbands  are  not  paupers.f     At  the 

?arish  farm^  occupied  by  the  incorporated  parishes  of  the  Isle  of 
^^ight,  240  men  were  employed  at  one  time  in  the  year  1830,  at 
the  same  wages   as   those  usually  g^iven  by  the  farmers;  they 
scarcely  did  any  work,  and  twice  left  the  farm  in  a  body  to  threaten 
the  directors.     Their  wages  were  consequently  raised.}; 
In  the  parish  of  Hartland,  says  Mr.  Villiers — 

••  Mr. ,  ,  who  had  occupied  land  there  for  seventeen 

years,  informed  me  that  the  magistrates  were  in  the  habit  of  ordering 
the  same  wages  for  the  men  working  on  the  roads  not  superintended, 
as  were  paid  to  the  labourers  in  the  employ  of  the  farmers ;  and  that 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  that  the  poor  liked  to  watch  for  the  wrecks 
in  the  winter,  they  did  not  seek  for  work  out  of  the  parish."  $ 

Mr.  Richardson  states^  that,  in  Northamptonshire, 

"  The  plan  generally  in  use  in  the  agricultural  villages  is,  upon  the 
man's  applying  to  the  overseer  for  work,  to  send  him  upon  some  part 
of  the  parish  roads,  where  he  is  expected  to  work— not  the  farmer's 
hours,  or  anylhing  like  them,  but  to  begin  at  eight,  to  leave  at  twelve 
for  dinirer,  an  hour,  and  to  leave  the  roads  finally  at  four.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  overseer  or  the  surveyor  of  Uie  roads,  a  farmer  or  a 
tradesman,  who,  paid  or  not,  has  his  own  business  to  attend  to,  to  see 
that  the  men  are  actually  working.  While  he  is  present,  and  the 
farmers  take  credit  to  themselves  for  riding  up  once  or  twice  a  day  to 
the  roads,  the  men  bestir  themselves  a  little  ;  hut  the  moment  his  back 
is  turned,  a  man  who  gives  himself  any  trouble  is  luu^hed  at  by  his 
companions.     As  the  overseer  at  Kettering  told  me,  their  remark  is,— 

*  You  must  have  your  12f.  a  week,  or  your  10«.  a  week,  whether  you 
work  or  not ;  I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  work — blast  work — 
damn  me  if  I  work,'  &c. ;  and,  of  course,  under  these  circumstances, 
they  do  anything  but  work  ;  if  there  is  a  wood  near,  as  at  Glapthorne 
and  some  other  places  round  Oundle,  they  run  into  the  wood  to  steal 

•  Mr.  Chadwick,  App.  (A.)  P»rt  II.    t  Mr.  M»jcndie,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  187, 188. 
,  J  Capt  Friiigle,  Ai^p.  (A.)  Port  I.  p»  306,  307.  $  App.  (A.J  Part  II.  p.  45. 
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firing^,  which  they  hide  and  carry  off  at  a  convenient  time ;  and  univer- 
sally they  are  in  the  habit  of  stealing  turnips,  or  posts,  or  any  little 
thing  of  that  sort  that  comes  to  hand. 

'*  In  short,  where  there  were  many  able-bodied  men  employed  on 
the  roads,  (here  everybody  complained  of  petty  thefts,  pilfering,  poach- 
ing, &c.,  as  the  natural  consequences. 

'*  Whatever  the  previous  character  of  a  man  may  have  been,  he  is 
seldom  able  to  withstand  the  corruption  of  the  roads :  two  years*  occa- 
sional employment  there  ruins  the  best  labourer.  Moreover^  in  very 
many  instances,  the  difference  between  parish  pay  for  pretending  to 
break  stones  on  the  road,  and  the  real  wages  given  by  the  farmer,  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  1#.  a  week ;  and,  if  the  man  has  a  family 
entitling  him  to  receive  a  given  sum  by  the  scale  as  head-money,  he 
receives  as  much  from  the  parish  as  he  would  from  any  other  employer. 
Accordingly,  the  labourers  who  are  only  occasionally  employed  are 
nearly  indifferent  to  pleasing  or  displeasing  their  employer;  they  quit 
with  the  remark  which  I  heard  at  least  a  dozen  times  from  different 
overseers, — *  I  can  get  as  much  on  the  roads  as  if  I  worked  for  you.'  "  * 


The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Okeden*s  and  Mr.  Majendie^s 
Reports  afford  examples  of  all  these  systems^  sometimes  separate 
and  sometimes  in  combination. 

"At  Urchfont,  a  parish  in  the  district  of  Devizes,  the  population  of 
which  is  1340,  and  the  annual  poor-rates  about  1450/.,  there  are  above 
50  men  out  of  employ  for  45  weeks  every  year.  To  these  the  parish 
pays  39.  a  week  each  during  that  time,  and  inquires  no  further  about 
their  time  or  labour ;  thus  creating  an  annual  item  of  expense  of  nearly 
400/.  f 

"  At  the  parish  of  Bodicott;  in  the  district  of  Bloiham^  a  printed 
form  is  delivered  to  those  who  apply  for  work.  Tlie  labourer  takes  this 
to  the  farmers  in  succession,  who,  if  they  do  not  want  his  labour,  sign 
their  names.  The  man,  on  his  return,  receives  from  the  overseer  the 
day's  pay  of  an  industrious  labourer,  with  the  deduction  of  ^d.  The 
same  system  takes  place  in  other  parishes. 

'*  In  the  parish  of  Sldford  Gore,  in  the  same  district,  where  the  poor- 
rates  are  under  650/.  per  annum,  114/.  was  paid  last  year,  in  six 
months,  to  men  who  did  not  strike  one  stroke  of  work  for  it 

"  At  Deddington,  during  the  severe  winter  months,  about  60  men 
apply  every  morning  to  t|ie  overseer  for  work  or  pay.  He  ranges  them 
under  a  shed  in  a  yard.  If  a  farmer  or  any  one  else  wants  a  man,  he 
sends  to  the  yard  for  one,  and  pays  half  the  day's  wages ;  the  rest  is 
paid  by  the  parish.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  onemployed  are  paid 
the  wages  of  a  day,  minus  2(/.    I  could  multiply  instances  of  this  ap- 

«  Ih.  Ricbardfon,  App.  (A)  Part  I.  p.  399,    f  Mr.  Okedeoi  App.  (A.)  Put  L  p.  6« 
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plication  of  the  scale  to  the  superfluous  labourers ;  but  to  do  so  would 
only  waste  your  time.  *  '* 

**  At  Rolherfleld,  in  East  Sussex,  120  men  were  out  of  employ  in 
the  winter  1831-32,  and  various  modes  were  attempted  to  dispose  of 
them.  First,  they  were  set  to  work  on  the  parish  account ;  singrle 
men  at  5#. ;  men  with  families  at  10#.  per  week  ;  the  pay  beings  the 
same  as  farmers'  pay,  the  men  lefl  the  farmers  in  order  to  get  the  same 
pay  with  less  work.  Then  they  were  billeted  among  the  farmers  at 
It.  per  day  from  the  farmers,  and  Sd.  from  the  parish.  This  was 
changed  to  Is.  from  the  parish,  and  Sd,  from  the  farmer.  The  men 
so  billeted  did  not  keep  the  proper  hours  of  work  ;  then  the  farmers' 
men,  finding  that  they  who  worked  the  regular  hours  were  paid  no 
more  than  those  who  were  irregular,  gave  up  their  employment  to 
become  billeted  men,  and  the  Airmers  were  induced  to  throw  their  men 
out  of  employ  to  get  their  labour  done  by  the  parish  purse.  The 
billeting  system  having  failed,  a  6d»  labour-Tate  was  made :  it  soon 
fiiiled.  Magistrates  now  recommend  6d,  in  the  pound  to  be  deducted 
from  the  full  rate,  and  that  the  occupier  should  be  allowed  to  pay  that 
proportion  of  his  rate  by  employment  of  the  surplus  hands. 

"  The  labourers  are  much  deteriorated.  They  do  not  care  whether 
they  have  regular  work  or  not ;  they  prefer  idle  work  on  the  roads- 
The  magistrates  at  the  Uckfield  bench  told  the  overseer,  the  year  before 
last,  that  if  the  men  made  complaint  they  should  be  allowed  at  the  rate 
of  2s,  4d,  per  head  for  each  member  of  the  family. "t 

**  At  Bumash,  in  East  Sussex,  in  the  year  1822,  the  surplus  labourers 
were  put  up  to  auction,  and  hired  as  low  as  2d.  and  Sd.  per  day ;  the 
rest  of  their  maintenance  being  made  up  by  the  parish.  The  conse. 
quence  wais,  that  the  farmers  turned  off  their  regular  hands,  in  order 
to  hire  them  by  auction  vvhen  they  wanted  them^  The  evil  of  this 
system  was  so  apparent,  that  some  occupiers  applied  to  the  magistrates, 
who  recommended  it  should  be  given  up.  During  the  last  year,  the 
following  plan  has  been  adopted  ."-—The  names  of  the  occupiers  are 
written  on  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  put  into  a  bag ;  the  labourer 
draws  out  a  ticket,  which  represents  10«.  worth  of  labour,  at  fair  wares; 
next  week  the  labourer  draws  another  master*  and  this  is  repeated  till 
the  occupier  has  exhausted  the  shilling  rate.  This  has  continued  tw0 
winters ;  much  fraud  is  mixed  up  with  the  practice.  Some  farmers 
turn  off  their  labourers  in  order  to  have  ticketed  men ;  other  occupiers 
refuse  to  pay  the  rate,  and  against  them  it  is  not  enforced."  X 

•  Mr.  Oketkn,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  2.    t  Mr.  Majendie,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  176. 

}  Mr.  Majen<fie,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  \77. 
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V. 
THE  LABOUR^RATE  SYSTEM. 

By  an  agreement  among  the  rate-payers,  that  each  of  them  shall 
•employ  and  pay  out  of  his  own  money  a  certain  number  of  the 
labourers  who  have  settlements  in  the  parish,  in  proportion,  not 
to  his  real  demand  for  labour,  but  according  to  his  rental  or  to  his 
•contribution  to  the  rates,  or  to  the  number  of  horses  that  he  keeps 
for  tillage,  or  to  the  number  of  acres  that  he  occupies,  or  according 
to  some  other  scale.  Where  such  an  agreement  exists,  it  is  gene- 
rally enforced  by  an  additional  rate,  imposed  either  under  the 
authority  of  the  id  &  3d  Wm.  IV.  c.  96,  or  by  general  consent  on 
those  who  do  not  employ  their  full  proportion.  This  may  be 
•called  the  Labour-rate  System.  We  shall  consider  it  more  at 
length  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  Report. 


WIDOWS. 

In  all  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  relief  is  professed 
to  be  afforded  on  the  ground  of  want  of  employment,  or  of  insuf- 
ficient wages ;  but  a  class  of  persons  have,  m  many  places,  esta- 
blished a  right  to  public  support,  independently  of  either  of  these 
claims.  These  ai'e  Widows,  who,  in  many  places,  receive  what  are 
called  pensions,  of  from  Is,  to  3«.  a  week  on  their  own  account, 
"without  any  reference  to  their  age  or  strength,  or  powers  of  obtain- 
ing an  independent  subsistence,  but  simply  as  widows.  In  such 
places,  they  receive  an  additional  allowance  if  they  have  children. 
"The  allowance  for  each  child  is  generally  about  Is,  &d:  a  week  in 
rural  districts,  unless  the  child  be  illegitimate,  in  which  case  it  is 
more  frequently  2s.  or  more. 


II. 

OUT-DOOR  RELIEF  OF  THE  IMPOTENT. 

The  Out-door  Relief  to  the  Impotent  (using  that  word  as  com- 
prehending all  except  the  able-bodied  and  their  families)  is  sub- 
ject to  lessf  abuse.  The  great  source  of  Poor- Law  mal-adminis- 
tration  is,  the  desire  of  many  of  those  who  regulate  the  distribution 
of  the  parochial  fund,  to  extract  from  it  a  profit  to  themselves. 
The  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  and  all  relief  that  is  admi- 
nistered in  the  workhouse,  afford  ample  opportunities  for  effecting 
this  purpose;  but  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  labour  of  the  aged 
and  sick,  and  there  is  little  room  for  jobbing  if  their  pensions  are 
paid  in  money.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  even  in  places  distin- 
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fished  in  general  by  the  most  wanton  parochial  profusion^  the 
allowances  to  the  a^ea  and  infirm  are  moaerate.  * 

The  out-door  rehef  of  the  sick  is  usually  effected  by  a  contract 
with  a  surgeon^  which,  however,  in  general,  includes  only  those 
who  are  parishioners.  When  non-parishioners  become  charge- 
able from  illness,  an  order  for  their  removal  is  obtained,  which  is 
isuspended  until  they  can  perform  the  journey ;  in  the  mean 
time  they  are  attended  by  the  local  surgeon,  but  at  the  expense 
of  the  parish  to  which  they  belong.  This  has  been  complained 
of  as*  a  source  of  great  peculation ;  the  surgeon  charging  a  far 
larger  sum  than  he  would  have  received  for  attending  an  inde- 
pendent  labourer  or  a  pauper,  in  the  place  of  his  settlement.  On 
the  whole,  however,  medical  attendance  seems,  in  general,  to  ha 
adequately  supplied,  and  economically,  if  we  consider  only  the 
price  and  the  amount  of  attendance. 

The  country  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Southam,  for 
bis  exertions  to  promote  the  establishment  of  dispensaries,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  labouring  classes  to  defray,  from 
their  own  resources,  the  expense  of  medical  treatment.  Some 
valuable  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Blakiston  and 
Dr.  Calvert,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  (C).  It  appears  to  us, 
that  great  good  has  already  been  efTectea  by  these  dispensaries, 
and  tnat  much  more  may  be  effected  by  them ;  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  suggest  any  legislative  measures  for  their  encourage- 
ment. 

It  appears  from  the  whole  Evidence,  that  the  clause  of  the  43d 
Elizabeth,  which  directs  the  parents  and  children  of  the  impotent 
to  be  assessed  for  their  support,  is  very  seldom  enforced.  In  any 
ordinary  state  of  society,  w«^  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  an 
enactment.  The  duty  of  supporting  parents  and  children,  in  old 
age  or  infirmity,  is  so  strongly  enforced  by  our  natural  feelings, 
that  it  is  often  well  performed,  even  among  savages,  and  almost 
always  so  in  a  nation  deserving  the  name  of  civilized.  We  be- 
lieve that  England  is  the  only  European  country  in  which  it  is 
neglected.  'lo  add  the  sanction  of  the  law  in  countries  where 
that  of  nature  is  found  sufficient,  to  make  that  compulsory  which 
would  otherwise  be  voluntary,  cannot  be  necessary ;  and  if  unne- 
cessary, must  be  mischievous.  But  if  the  deficiencies  of  parental 
and  filial  affection  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  parish,  and  the 
natural  motives  to  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  are  thus  to  be 
withdrawn,  it  may  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  replace  them,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  by  artincial  stimulants,  and  to  make  fines,  dis- 
tress warrants,  or  imprisonment  act  as  substitutes  for  gratitude 
and  love.    The  attempt,  however,  is  scarcely  ever  made. 

•  Mr.  Hajendie,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  188. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  OUT-DOOR  RELIEF. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  out-door  relief^  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  relief  which  is  now  most  extensively  given,  and 
because  it  appears  to  contain  in  itself  the  elements  of  an  almost 
indefinite  extension ;  of  an  extension^  in  short,  which  may  ulti- 
mately absorb  the  whole  fund  out  of  which  it  arises.  Among  the 
elements  of  extension  are  the  constantly  diminishing  reluctance  to 
claim  an  apparent  benefit,  the  receipt  of  which  imposes  no  sacri- 
fice, except  a  sensation  of  shame  quickly  obliterated  by  habit, 
even  if  not  prevented  by  example;  the  difficulty  often  amounting 
to  impossibility  on  the  part  of  those  who  administer  and  award 
relief,  of  ascertaining  whether  any  and  what  necessity  for  it  exists ; 
and  the  existence  in  many  cases  of  positive  motives  on  their  parts 
to  grant  it  when  unnecessary,  or  themselves  to  create  the  neces- 
sity. The  first  and  third  of  these  sources  of  mal-administration 
are  common  to  the  towns  and  to  the  country ;  the  second,  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  wants  of  the  applicant,  operates 
most  strongly  in  the  large  towns,  and  is  well  displayed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Report  of  Mr,  Chadwick,  on  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Metropolis : — 

**  George  Huish^  Assistant  Overseer  of  the  Parish  of  Saint  George's, 

Southwark. 

*'  I  HAVE  lived  in  the  parish  upwards  of  40  years,  and  have  served 
office  upwards  of  12  years,  and  before  that  time  1  had  cognizance  of 
much  parochial  business  with  a  relation. 

*'  The  most  injurious  portion  of  the  Poor  Law  system  is  the  out- door 
relief.  I  do  not  serve  a  day  without  seeing  some  new  mischiefs  arise  from 
it.  In  the  smaller  parishes,  persons  are  liable  to  all  sorts  of  influences. 
In  such  a  parish  as  ours,  where  we  administer  relief  to  upwards  of  2000 
out-door  poor,  it  is  utterly  impossible  (o  prevent  colisiderable  fraud, 
whatever  vigilance  is  exercised. 

**  Has  the  utmost  vigilance  been  tried  ? — One  man  to  every  20  would 
be  required  to  watch  the  paupers  living  out  of  the  parish,  and  one  man 
to  watch  every  100  living  within  the  parish ;  which  is  an  expense  of 
inspection  which  could  not  be  borne.  Suppose  you  go  to  a  man's  house 
as  a  visitor :  you  ask,  where  is  Smith  (the  pauper)  ?  You  see  his  wife 
or  his  children,  who  say  they  do  not  know  where  he  is,  but  that  they 
believe  he  is  gone  in  search  of  work.  How  are  }ou  to  tell,  in  such  a 
case,  whether  he  is  at  work  or  not  ?  It  could  only  be  by  fulluwing  him 
in  the  morning ;  and  you  must  do  that  every  day,  because  he  may  be  in 
work  one  day,  and  not  another.  Suppose  you  have  a  shoemaker  who 
demands  relief  of  yon,  and  you  give  it  him  on  his  declaring  that  he  is 
out  of  work.  You  visit  his  place,  and  you  find  him  in  work  ;  you  say 
to  him,  as  I  have  said  to  one  of  our  own  paupers,  *  Why,  Edwards,  i 
thought  you  said  you  had  no  work  ?'  and  he  will  answer,  *  Neither  had 
I  any ;  and  I  have  only  got  a  little  job  for  the  dayJ'    He  will  also  say 
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diraelly,  *  I  owe  for  my  rent ;  I  have  not  paid  my  chandler's  ahop  score ; 
I  have  been  summon^  and  I  expect  an  execution  out  against  me,  and 
if  you  stop  my  relief,  I  must  come  home,'  (that  is,  he  must  go  into  th^ 
workhouse).  The  overseer  is  immediately  frightened  by  this,  and  says, 
*  What  a  family  that  man  has  got !  it  will  not  do  to  stop  his  relief/  80 
thai,  unless  you  have  a  considerable  number  of  men  to  watch  every 
pauper  every  day,  you  are  sure  to  be  cheated.     Some  of  the  out-door 

rkupers  are  children,  others  are  women ;  but,  taking  one  with  another* 
think  it  would  require  one  man's  whole  time  to  watch  every  twenty 
paupers. 

"  Does  the  practice  of  obtaining  out-door  relief  extend  amongst  ra^ 
spectable  cUsses  of  mechanics,  whose  work  and  means  of  living  are 
toleinbly  good  ? — I  am  every  week  astonished  by  seeing  persons  come 
whom  I  never  thought  would  have  come.  The  greater  number  of  our 
out  door  paupers  are  worthless  people ;  but  still  the  number  of  decent 
people  who  ought  to  have  made  provision  for  themselves,  and  who  come* 
is  very  gpreat,  and  increasing.  Oue  bring^s  another ;  one  member  of  a 
family  brings  the  rest  of  a  family.  Thus  I  find,  in  two  days'  relief,  the 
following  names : — '  John  Arundell,  a  sawyer,  aged  55  ;  his  son  William, 
oged  22,  a  wire-drawer ;  Ann  Harris,  58,  her  husband  is  in  Greenwich 
Hospital ;  her  son  John,  and  his  wife,  also  came  separately  ;  §0  does 
their  son,  a  lad  aged  18,  a  smith.'  Thus  we  have  pauper  father,  pauper 
wife,  pauper  son,  and  pauper  grandchildren,  frequently  applying  on  the 
same  relief-day.  One  neighbour  brings  another.  Not  long  since  a 
very  young  woman,  a  widow,  named  Cope,  who  is  not  more  than  20 
years  of  age,  applied  for  relief;  she  had  only  one  child.  AAer  she  had 
obtained  relief,  I  had  some  suspicion  that  there  was  something  about 
thb  young  woman  not  like  many  others.  1  spoke  to  her,  and  pressed 
her  to  tell  me  the  real  truth  as  to  how  so  decent  a  young  woman  as  her- 
self came  to  us  for  relief:  she  replied  that  she  was '  gored'  into  it. 
That  was  her  expression.  I  asked  her  what  she  meant  by  being  gored 
into  it  She  stated,  (hat  where  she  was  living  there  were  only  fiva^ 
eoUages,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  four  out  of  five  of  these  cottagea 
were  receiving  relief,  two  from  St.  Saviour's,  and  two  from  Newingtoa 
parish.  They  had  told  her  that  she  was  not  worthy  of  living  in  the  same 
place  unless  she  obtained  relief  too. 

**  Indeed,  the  malady  of  pauperism  has  not  only  got  amongst  respect- 
able  mechanics,  but  we  find  even  persons  who  may  oe  considered  .of  the 
middle  classes,  such  as  petty  masters,  small  master  bricklayers,  and 
other  such  persons,  who  have  never  before  been  seen  making  applicatioo 
to  parish  offkers,  now  applying.  My  opinion  is,  that  they  apply  in  con- 
sequence of  having  witnessed  Uie  ease  with  which  others  who  might  have 
provided  for  themselves  obtain  relief  They  naturally  say, '  Why  shoukl 
we  be  content  with  half  a  loaf  when  we  might  have  a  whole  one?'  A 
few  days  ago  a  man  applied  for  relief,  stating  that  he  was  in  great  dis- 
ttesa.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  he  lield  a  situation  as  packer,  and 
actually  received  wages  of  the  amount  of  20«.  per  week,  at  the  time  ha 
made  the  application,  and  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  them  for  some  time 
prevkma.  Sve  found  that  one  woman  had  received  relief  from  us  foe 
two  yemrsy  whilst  she  was  receiving  from  the  East  India  Company  % 
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pension  of  70/.  per  annum.  In  one  instance,  we  discovered  that  tl 
man,  named  James  Peaton,  was  receiving  relief  of  six  difierent  parishes ; 
he  belonged  to  our  parish,  and  he  had  picked  out  five  other  parishesy 
which  gave  relief  on  the  five  other  days.  He  made  it  his  entire  business- 
to  live  on  parish  pensions,  and  he  received  one  week's  pension  every 
day. 

"  Since  the  inquiry  has  been  made,  I  have  stationed  persons  at  well- 
known  gin-shops  to  observe  the  number  of  paupers  who  came,  and  the- 
mOney  they  spend ;  and,  from  all  their  statements,  I  have  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  30/.  out  of  every  100/.  of  the  money  given  as  out-dooif' 
relief,  is  spent  in  the  gin-shops  during  the  same  day." 

'  From  the  preceding  evidence  it  will  be  seen  how  zealous  must 
be  the  agency,  and  how  intense  the  vigilance^  to  prevent  fraudu- 
lent claims  crowding  in  under  such  a  system  of  relief.  But  it 
would  require  still  greater  vigilance  to  prevent  the  bond  fide^ 
claimants  degenerating  ,into  impostors ;  and  it  is  an  aphorism 
amongst  the  active  parish  officers  that  **  cases  which  are  good  to- 
day are  bad  to-morrow,  unless  they  are  incessantly  watched.*'  A 
person  obtains  relief  on  the  ground  of  sickness ;  when  he  ha& 
become  capable  of  returning  to  moderate  work,  he  is  tempted,  by 
the  enjoyment  of  subsistence  without  labour,  to  conceal  nis  oon- 
valescence,  and  fraudulently  extend  the  period  of  relief.  When 
it  really  depends  upon  the  receivers  whetner  the  relief  shall  cease 
with  its  occasion,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  their  virtue  that  they 
shall,  in  any  considerable  number  of  instances,  voluntarily  forego- 
the  pension. 

The  permanent  officers  appointed  to  make  inquiries  at  the 
residence  of  the  out-door  paupers  frankly  acknowledge,  that  it  is. 
beyond  the  powers  of  any  individuals  to  prevent  an  immense 
amount  of  fraud.  We  add  the  following  instances  from  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  Report  :— 

Mr.  Thorn,  assistant  overseer  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles,. 
Cripplegate,  London,  states — 

'*  The  out-door  relief  in  the  city  of  London  would  require  almost  one 
man  to  look  afler  every  half  dozen  of  able-bodied  men,  and  then  he 
would  only  succeed  imperfectly  in  preventing  fraud.  They  cheat  us  ovt 
dl  hands.  I  have  had  instances  where  the  masters  who  have  employed 
outrdoor  paupers  have  given  such  answers  to  my  inquiries,  as  to  leave- 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  master  concealed  the  real  amount  of 
wages,  for  fear  that  if  he  caused  the  parish  to  reduce  the  man's  allowance 
he  should  have  to  pay  him  higher  wages.  There  is  no  protection  what- 
ever from  the  gprowing  evil  of  the  increase  of  the  able-bodied  out-door 
poor,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  system,  but  in  finding 
them  labour  out  of  town." 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  assistant  overseer  in  the  parish  of  Saint 
Sepulchre,  London,  declares  that— 
"  With  respect  to  the  out-door  relief,  there  must,  firom  the  very  nature^ 
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of  it,  be  an  immense  deal  of  fraud.  There  is  no  industry,  no  inspect 
lion,  no  human  skill,  which  will  prevent  gross  impositions  belonging  U> 
this  mode  of  relief. 

**  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  our  new  paupers  are  persons 
brought  upon  the  parish  by  habits  of  intemperance,  and  the  others  are 
chiefly  pauper  children  or  hereditary  paupers. 

**  After  relief  has  been  received  at  our  board,  a  great -portion  of  them 
proceed  with  the  money  to  the  palaces  of  gin-shops,  which  abound  ia 
the  neighbourhood." 

Mr.  William  Weale,"  assistant  overseer  of  the  parish  of  Lam- 
beth^ whose  chief  business  is  the  investigation  of  the  cases  of  out* 
door  paupers,  after  specifying  the  modes  of  examination^  concludes' 
by  stating,  that  after  all — 

''  However  diligent  an  assistant  overseer,  or  an  officer  for  inquiry^ 
may  be,  there  are  numerous  cases  which  will  baffle  his  utmost  diligence 
and  sagacity ;  the  only  test  of  these  cases  is  making  their  condition 
more  severe  than  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  labourers  who  obtain  their 
livelihood  by  honest  industry." 

Mr.  Luke  Teather,  another  officer  of  great  experience  in  the 
same  business,  adds,  that  as — 

"  It  is  the  study  of  bad  paupers  to  deceive  you  all  they  can,  and  as 
they  study  more  their  own  cases  than  any  inquirer  can  study  each  of 
the  whole  mass  of  different  cases  which  he  has  to  inquire  into,  they  are 
sure  to  be  successful  iu  a  great  many  instancea  The  only  protection 
for  the  parish  is  to  make  the  parish  the  hardest  taskmaster  and  the 
worst  paymaster  that  can  be  applied  to." 

Another  evil  connected  with  out-door  relief^  and  arising  frotb 
its  undefined  character,  is  the  natural  tendency  to  award  to  the 
deserving  more  than  is  necessary,  or  where  more  than  necessary 
relief  is  affi)rded  to  all,  to  distmguish  the  deserving  by  extra 
allowances.     The  scales  which  we  have  already  quoted^  promul-^ 

! rated  by  the  magistrates  for  the  county  of  Cambridge,  by  those 
or  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  by  the  magistrates  of  the  Waldea 
division,  Essex,  all  direct  the  parish  officers  to  reward  or  encou* 
rage  the  deserving.  The  whole  evidence  shows  the  danger  of  sucb 
an  attempt.  It  appears  that  such  endeavours  to  constitute  the 
distributors  of  relief  mto  a  tribunal  for  the  reward  of  merit,  out  of 
the  property  of  others,  have  not  only  failed  in  effecting  the  bene* 
Tolent  intentions  of  their  promoters,  but  have  become  sources  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  distributors,  and  of  discontent  and  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  claimants. 

Mr.  Masterman,  who  had  served  the  office  of  headborough,  and 
also  the  offices  of  churchwarden  and  overseer,  iu  the  parish  of  St. 
Matthew,  Bethnal  Green,  states, — 

**  The  system  of  expenditure  was  bad,  in  the  favouritism  exercised  as 
to  the  parties  to  whom  relief  was  given.    Many  of  the  landlords  of  the 
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smaller  tenements  have  always  mustered  their  friends  on  the  dajs  of 
election,  to  get  them  appointed  governors  or  guardians  of  the  poor» 
When  parties  came  to  be  relieved,  who  were  tenants  of  the  governors 
who  sat  at  the  Board,  the  governors  have  g^ven  testimony  to  their 
meritorious  characters,  and  urged  that  they  might  have  relief.  I  have 
been  present  when  it  has  been  proposed  that  Is.  6cL  should  be  given, 
when  the  landlord  would  say,  '  Oh,  he  is  a  very  good  man,  grive  him 
3s.,'  and  the  8;.  has  been  awarded.  The  working  of  this  system  would 
naturally  be,  that  when  one  man's  tenants  were  thus  favoured,  he  would 
favour  the  tenants  of  the  others  in  turn  when  they  came  to  demand 
relief.  Another  consequence  is,  that  the  landlord  or  his  collector,  when 
they  collect  the  rent,  are  well  aware  that  the  tenant  has  had  money  which 
will  pay  it" 

'*  I  found,"  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  "  that  most  attempts  to  administer 
public  relief  accoitling  to  character,  even  when  those  attempts  have  been 
made  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  favourable,  have  created 
great  dissatisfaction.  Character  being  made  up  of  habits,  and  habits 
being  made  up  of  series  of  simple  acts,  (which  we  sometimes  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  on  in  our  courts  of  law,  even  with  all  skilled  appli- 
ances,) it  is  not  surprising  that  persons  in  wealthy  or  superior  stations, 
who  have  rarely  the  means  of  observing  or  knowing  the  daily  arts  of 
the  labouring  classes,  usually  fait  of  estimating  them,  so  as  to  adjudicate 
justly,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  claimants.  The  Rev.  W. 
Bishop,  the  rector  of  UAon,  Berks,  stated  to  me :  *  When  Rrst  I  came 
to  this  parish,  I  instituted  rewards  for  virtuous  conduct  amongst  my 
parishioners,  but  I  soon  found  that  I  did  more  mischief  than  good  by 
the  proceeding,  and  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  it  I  found  that  my 
parishioners,  from  their  situation,  knew  more  of  the  objects  whom  I 
selected  for  reward  than  I  possibly  could.  They  saw  actions  of  which  I 
could  obtain  no  knowledge.  With  all  my  desire  to  do  justice,  there 
were  actions  which  I  forgot  to  take  into  account ;  and  of  those  which  I 
did  take  into  account  they  probably  often  made  a  more  correct  estimate 
than  I  could  :  under  these  circumstances,  I  probably  was  led  to  decide 
unjustly,  and  excited  more  ill  feeling  by  my  decisions  than  emulation  by 
my  rewards.'  He  gave  up  entirely  the  idea  of  rewarding  according  to 
character,  and  adopted  other  courses  of  proceeding. 

'*  In  more  rude  hands,  such  attempts  oAen  excite  fierce  discontent, 
by  the  inequalities  of  the  distribution  amongst  claimants,  who  conceive 
themselves  at  least  equal  in  merit.  Private  charity,  being  usually  dis*  . 
pensed  to  separate  individuals,  is  unattended  with  the  discontents  arising 
from  a  comparison  of  the  objects  of  bounty ;  but  I  did  not  find  one 
magistrate  of  extensive  experience,  who  had  found  it  practicable  to  take 
character  into  account,  except  on  rare  occasions.  *  A  man,'  it  has  been 
said,  '  may  be  a  very  worthy,  good  sort  of  man,  but  so  ought  we  all  to 
be  ;  and  if  every  man  who  is  so  were  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  being  so, 
who  would  there  be  to  pay  it  ?'  " 

A  common  consequence  is,  that,  to  satisfy  the  clamours  of  the 
undeserving,  the  general  scale^  of  relief  is  raised ;  but  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  sucTi  a  proceeding  appears  always  to  be,  to  aug-^ 
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ment  the  distress  which  it  was  intended  to  mitigate,  and  to  render 
more  fierce  the  discontent  which  it  was  intended  to  appease. 
Profuse  allowances  excite  the  most  extravagant  expectations  on 
the  parts  of  the  claimants,  who  conceive  that  an  inexhaustible  fund 
is  devoted  to  their  use,  and  that  they  are  wronged  to  the  extent  of 
whatever  falls  short  of  their  claims.  Such  relief  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  indiscriminate  alms-giving  in  its  effects^  as  a  bounty  on 
indolence  and  vice ;  but  the  apparently  legal  sanction  to  this 
parochial  alms-giving  renders  the  discontent  on  denial  the  most 
mtense;  wherever,  indeed,  public  charities  are  profusely  admi- 
nistered, we  hear,  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  their  adminis- 
tration, complaints  of  the  discontent  and  disorders  introduced. 
Bedford  is  a  town  in  which  money  is  profusely  dispensed  in 
charity  for  the  partial  relief  of  the  labouring  classes,  without  any 
return  of  labour.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  communis 
cation  on  the  subject  by  the  Rev.  James  Donne,  the  vicar  of  St. 
Paul's,  Bedford  :— 

**  The  great  Bedford  Charity  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  minds  of  all  the 
working  classes.  They  are  discontented  because  they  think  that  there 
is  an  ample  provision  for  the  poor  whenever  they  are  thrown  out  of 
work. 

*'  I  have  heard  an  engineer  (Mr.  Bailey),  resident  in  the  town,  say 
tha  he  dare  not  employ  a  Bedford  hand,  they  are  so  idle. 

'^  A  stranger  has  lately  contracted  to  light  the  town  with  gas.  He 
declared  that  of  all  the  places  where  he  had  undertaken  such  works,  he 
never  met  with  such  idle  workmen  as  the  Bedford  men.  Thus  they 
show  by  their  actions  that  the  charity  is  no  real  blessing  to  them,  what- 
ever it  may  prove  to  the  next  generation,  who  will  have  the  benefit  of 
all  the  improvements  in  our  schools.  But  the  class  above  the  working 
people  are  also  affected  by  this  charity,  to  their  injury.  They  conceive 
they  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  almshouses  if  ever  they  come  to 
poverty ;  and  they  are  not  careful  and  provident,  but  rather  extravagant 
in  their  way  of  living. 

*'  In  times  of  popular  excitement  the  poorer  sort  will  speak  out,  and 
say  the  pauper's  charity  should  be  theirs,  and  if  they  bad  justice  done 
them  they  need  not  work  at  all.  And  having  such  opportunities  of 
education  in  our  schools,  they  entirely  neglect  the  religious  education  of 
their  children  at  home.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions,  but  I  believb 
the  rule  to  be  as  I  state  it. 

"  There  arc  very  few  labouring  men  in  my  parish  who  save  anything, 
and  yet  many  contrive,  who  are  beholden  to  the  parish  for  their  subsist- 
ence, to  spend  a  good  deal  at  the  beer  shop.  Drunkenness  has  greatly 
increased  the  last  two  years.  The  beer  houses  are  much  frequented  on 
Sundays."  ^ 

It  appears  from  all  our  returns,  especially  from  the  replies  to 
question  53,  of  the  Rural  Queries,  that  in  every  district,  the  dis- 
content of  the  labouring  classes  is  proportioned  to  the  money  dis- 
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pensed  in  poor's-rates,  or  in  voluntary  charities.  The  able-bodied 
unmarried  labourers  are  discontentecH  from  being  put  to  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  the  married.  The  paupers  are  dis- 
contented, from  their  expectiations  being  raised  by  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  system,  beyond  any  means  of  satisfying 
them.  "  They,  as  well  as  the  independent  labourers,  to  whom 
the  term  poor  is  equally  applied,  are  instructed,"  saj^  Mr.  Chad- 
wick,  "  that  they  have  a  right  to  a  '  reasonable  subsistence,'  or 
'  2ifair  subsistence,'  or  'an  adeqiuxte  subsistence.'  When  I  have 
asked  of  the  rate  distributors  what  *fair,*  or  '  reasonable,*  or 
*  adequate^  meant,  I  have  in  every  instance  been  answered  differ- 
ently ;  some  stating  they  thought  it  meant  such  as  would  give  a 
£Ood  allowance  of '  meat  every  day,'  which  no  poor  man  (mean- 
ing a  pauper)  should  be  without ;  although  a  large  proportion  of 
the  rate-payers  do  go  without  it."  It  is  abundantly  shown  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry,  that  where  the  terms  used  by  the  public  au- 
thorities are  vague,  they  are  always  filled  up  by  the  desires  of  the 
claimants,  and  the  desires  always  wait  on  the  imagination,  which 
is  the  worst  regulated  and  the  most  vivid  in  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  people.  In  Newbury  and  Reading,  the  money  dispensed  in 
poor's-rates  and  charity  is  as  great  as  could  be  desired  by  the 
warmest  advocate  either  of  compulsory  or  of  voluntary  relief;  and 
-yet,  during  the  agricultural  riots,  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  both 
towns  were  under  strong  apprehensions  of  the  rising  of  the  very 
people  amongst  whom  the  poor-rates  and  charities  ai*e  so  pro- 
fusely distributed.  The  violence  of  most  of  the  mobs  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  an  idea  that  all  their  privations  arose  from  the 
cupidity  or  fraud  of  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
fund  provided  for  the  poor.  Those  who  work,  though  receiving 
good  wages,  being  called  poor,  and  classed  with  the  really  indi- 

fent,  think  themselves  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  ''  poor  funds." 
l^hatever  addition  is  made  to  allowances  under  tnese  circum- 
stances, excites  the  expectation  of  still  further  allowances;  in- 
creases the  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  right,  and  ensures  pro- 
portionate disappointtnent  and  hatred  if  that  expectation  is  not 
satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  objects  of  expectation 
have  been  made  definite,  where  wages,  upon  the  performance  of 
work,  have  been  substituted  for  eleemosynary  aid,  and  those 
wages  have  been  allowed  to  remain  matter  of  contract,  employ- 
ment has  again  produced  content,  and  kindness  become  again  a 
source  of  gratitude.  / 
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III. 
IN-DOORS  RELIEF. 

In-doors  Relief,  that  which  is  given  within  the  walls  of  the  Poor* 
house,  or  as  it  is  usually,but  very  seldom,  properly  denominated  the 
Workhouse,  is  also  subject  to  great  mal-administration.  When 
Mr.  Chadwick*s  account  of  Reading  *  was  published,  many 
readers  thought  that  the  management  of  the  workhouses,  de- 
scribed by  him,  must  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  is 
probable  that  the  smallness  of  those  workhouses  prevents  their  in- 
mates from  suffering  so  much  from  the  misconduct  of  one  another, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  larger  workhouses.  But  in  all  other  respects, 
in  the  absence  of  classification,  discipline,  and  employment,  and 
the  extravagance  of  allowances,  the  Reading  workhouses  seem  to 
be  merely  fair  specimens  of  the  ordinary  workhouses  in  thriving 
towns.  The  description  of  many  of  the  London  workhouses,  in 
the  Evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Codd,  is  still  less  favourable  than 
the  Report  from  Reading. 

Mr,  W.  Lee,  who  has,  for  seventeen  years,  held  the  office  of 
master  of  the  workhouse  of  SU  Pancras,  containing  more  than 
1000  inipates,  says, — 

"  It  is  a  common  remark  among  our  paupers  that  they  live  belter  in 
the  house  than  they  ever  lived  before ;  and  looking  to  the  cleanliness^ 
the  airiness  and  roominess  of  the  apartments,  the  g^oodness  of  the  beds 
and  bedding,  and  the  wholesomeness  and  quantity  of  the  food,  this  is 
probably  the  case.  There  are  300  children  ;  if  we  get  them  places  they 
throw  them  up,  or  misconduct  themselves  so  as  to  lose  them,  and  return 
to  the  workhouse  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  they  prefer  the  security 
and  certainty  of  that  mode  of  life  to  the  slightest  exercise  of  forbear- 
ance or  diligence.  As  little  or  no  classification  can  take  place,  the 
younger  soon  acquire  all  the  bad  habits  of  the  older,  and  become  for  the 
most  port  as  vitiated.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  respect  to  young 
girls.  We  are  obliged  to  have  many  prostitutes  among  our  inmates : 
they  decoy  the  young  girls,  with  whcAn  they  have  met  in  the  house,  to 
leave  it,  and  addict  themselves  to  the  same  abandoned  course."  t 

Mr.  Bryand,  clerk  to  the  overseers  of  St.  James *s,  Westmin- 
ster, states,  that  the  workhouse  contains  81 1  persons,  and  that 
the  parish  has,  besides,  about  40  refractory  poor  in  places  called 
farm-houses,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  bad  character,  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  regular  estabhshment.  The  workhouse  inmates, 
therefore,  are  people  of  comparatively  good  character;  and 
Mr.  Bryand  considers  the  workhouse  to  be  better  managed  thari 
most  workhouses,  or  certainly  as  well. 

•  Extracif,  p.  216,  et  pott,  f  Mr.  Codd,  App.  (A.;  Ptii  T.  p.  79, 
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He  goes  on  to  say, — 

'*  Our  paupers  are  allowed  to  leave  the  workhouse  for  one  day  in  each 
week.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for  both  men  and  women,  on 
the  days  that  they  are  let  out,  to  return  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  They 
are  let  out  on  the  weekly  days,  about  one  o*clock,  af^er  dinner,  and  on 
festival  days  early  in  the  morning :  on  these  latter  days,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  pauf>ers,  especially  women,  are  brought  into  the 
house  by  constables  or  policemen,  before  twelve  o'clock,  in  a  beastly 
state  of  intoxication  ;  they  are  received  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
care  of  the  governor  and  matron  is  applied,  not  to  their  punishmeut, 
but  to  keeping  them  quiet  and  peaceable :  if  they  can  be  rendered  so, 
they  arfe  put  to  bed,  and  no  further  notice  is  taken  of  the  case ;  if  they 
cannot,  and  they  are  very  violent  an^  riotous,  the  heads  of  the  house 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  assistance  to  hold  them  or  tie  them  down 
in  their  beds. 

"  We  have  in  the  house  many  women  who  are  known  to  be  prostitutes ; 
we  have  also  notorious  thieves.  I  recollect,  in  particular,  W.  Thomas 
and  J.  Selburn,  now  young  men ;  both  of  them  were  brought  up  from . 
infancy  in  the  workhouse ;  these  men  ai*e  always  supported  either  by  the 
county  or  in  the  parish,  except  what  they  get  by  thieving.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  parish  poor-houses,  as  at  present  administered,  have  the 
effect  of  attracting  paupers."  • 

Mr.  Stephenson^  vestry-clerk  of  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's, 
Westminster,  says, — 

**  For  cleanliness,  diet,  lodgings,  and  medical  attendance,  no  house 
can  be  more  remarkable  than  that  of  St.  Margaret's,  and  these  advan- 
tages are  extended  to  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  The  diet  and  ac- 
commodation of  all  are  very  superior  to  that  which  can  be  obtained  by 
the  most  industrious  of  our  independent  labourers  and  mechanics." 

He  is  asked  how  it  happens  that  there  are  in  that  workhouse 
100  females  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty?  and  answers, 
that  "  it  arises  from  the  bad  character  of  the  low  population  of 
Westminster."  "  Then  I  conclude  that  many  of  these  women 
ave  prostitutes?  *' 

'*  Yes,  a  large  majority.  They  walk  the  streets  until  they  are  reduced 
to  great  distress,  and  then  apply  to  be  taken  into  the  house :  they  remain 
with  us  until  their  strength  is  recruited,  and  they  return  to  their  former 
practices.  Indeed,  it  very  oflen  hapi)ens  that  they  go  out  worse  than 
they  came  in,  owing  to  their  intercourse,  within  the  walls,  with  older  and 
more  vicious  characters.**  t 

The  fai*m-houses  to  which  Mr.  Bryand  referred,  as  places  of 
confinement  for  the  persons  whose  character  is  so  bad  tnat  they 
are  excluded  from  the  society  of  the  thieves  and  prostitutes  of  the 
regular  workhouse,  are  large  establishments,  containing  some- 
times as  many  as  500  persons,  J  apparently  with  scarcely  any 

•  Mr.  Co  111,  Aim.  (A.)  Pait  I.  p.  75,  76.  f  Ibid.  p.  79. 
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attempt  at  discipline,  and  with  scarcely  any  means  of  enforcing  it 
if  attempted. 

Mr.  Fry,  whose  parochial  establishment  contains  270  persons, 
and  among  them  many  discharged  convicts,  uses  **  mild  remon- 
strance,** unless  they  are  much  complained  of  by  their  fellow  pau- 
pers, or  act  violently,  in  which  case  they  are  put  into  the  black- 
hole  for  two  or  three  hours.  * 

Mr.  Perry,  whose  premises  contain  from  280  to  500,  says,— - 

"  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  punish  them  for  misconduct  is  by 
remonstrance  or  dischaige,  but  we  do  not  use  any  system  of  coercion."  f 

Mr.  Hall,  the  overseer  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  says, — 

'*  We  send  our  poor  to  farm-houses,  paying  4«.  6d,  per  head  per  week 
for  them ;  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the  farm-house-keepers  to  give  them 
80  much  liberty,  on  account  of  the  consequent  saving  of  provision,  that 
their  residence  is  not  one  of  restraint  nor  their  life  one  of  hardship.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  said  to  me  by  paupers  nominally  confined  in  farm- 
houses, that  they  got  2d,  a  day  from  the  keepers  of  those  houses  to 
leave  them  for  the  day,  by  which  means  the  keepers  saved  their  food  for 
the  day ;  and  I  have  constantly  seen  persons,  for  whom  I  knew  that  we 
were  paying  to  farm-houses,  wandering  about  the  streets,  sometimes  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  and  oflen  I  have  had  them  come  to  my  house 
in  such  a  state,  and  insist,  with  much  violence,  upon  getting  further 
relief." 

And  yet  the  London  workhouses  are  not  likely  to  be  compara- 
tively ill-managed.  The  number  of  persons  of  leisure  and  intelli- 
gence, who  have  the  power  to  expose  their  faults,  and  are  inte- 
rested in  doing  so,  makes  it  probable  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
comparatively  well  administered.  And  we  find  their  general 
management  favourably  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Oxford  work- 
houses, "l 

Mr.  Bishop's  picture  of  the  Oxford  House  of  Industry  is,  in- 
deed, alarming ;  but  many  of  its  worst  features  re-appear  in  the 
descriptions  of  similar  establishments  scattered  througn  our  evi- 
dence. In  some  very  fei^  instances,  amon^  which  Southwell,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  is  pre-eminent,  the  worknouse  appears  to  be  a 
place  in  which  the  aged  and  impotent  are  maintained  in  comfort, 
and  the  able-bodied  supported,  out  under  such  restrictions  as  to 
induce  tbem  to  prefer  to  it  a  life  of  independent  labour.  But  In 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it  is  a  large  almshouse,  in 
which  the  young  are  trained  in  idleness,  ignorance,  and  vice;  the 
able-bodied  maintained  in  sluggish  sensual  indolence ;  the  aged 
and  more  respectable  exposed  to  all  the  misery  that  is  incident  to 
dwelling  in  such  a  society,  without  government  or  classification, 
and  the  whole  body  of  inmates  subsisted  on  food  far  exceeding 

•  Mr.  Codd,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  93.  Ibid.  p.  94.  :  Extraitf,  p.  1 16. 
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both  in  kind  and  in  amount^  not  merely  the  diet  of  the  inde- 
pendent labourer^  but  that  of  the  majority  of  the  persons  who 
contribute  to  their  support. 


It  is  with  still  further  regret  that  we  state  our  conviction,  that 
the  abases  of  which  we  have  given  a  short  outline^  though  checked 
in  some  instances  bythe  extraordinary  energy  and  wisdom  of  in- 
dividuals^  are,  on  the  whole,  steadily  and  rapidly  progressive. 

It  is  true,  that  by  the  last  Parliamentary  Keturn,  (that  for  the 
year  ending  the  25th  March,  1832,)  the  total  amount  of  the  money 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  though  higher  than  that  for  any 
year  since  the  year  1820,  appears  to  fall  short  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  year  ending  the  25th  March,  1818;  the  expenditure  of  that 
year  havingf  been  7,890,0l4t,  and  that  for  the  year  ending  the 
25th  March,    1832,  7,036,968i.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
1st,  That  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1818,  was  a  period 
of  extraordinary  distress  among  the  labouring  classes,  especially 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  advance  in  wages ; 
2dly,  That  in  the  year  ending  the  25th  March,  1832,  the  price 
of  corn  was  lower  by  about  one-third  than  in  1818,  and  that  of 
clothes  and  of  the  other  necessaries  of  life  lower  in  a  still  greater 
proportion ;  so  that,  after  allowing  for  an  increase  of  population  of 
one-fifth,   the  actual  amount  of  relief  given  in  1832  was  much 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  even  that  given  in 
1818,  which  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  year  in  which 
it  attained  its  highest  amount ;  and,  3dly,  That  the  statement  of 
the  mere  amount  directly  expended,  whetner  estimated  in  money 
or  in  kind,  afTords  a  very  inadequate  measure  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  those  who  supply  it.     A  great  part  of  the  expense  is  incurred, 
not  by  direct  payment  out  of  the  rates,  but  by  the  purchase  of 
unprofitable  labour.     Where    rate-payers    are    the    immediate 
employers  of  work-people,  they  often  keep  down  the  rates,  either 
by  employing  more  labourers  than  they  actually  want,  or  by  em- 
ploying parishioners,  when  better  labourers  could  be  obtained. 
The  progressive  deterioration  of  the  labourers  in  the  pauperized 
districts,  and  the  increasing  anxiety  of  the  principal  rate-payers,  as 
their  burthen  becomes  more  oppressive,  to  shift  it  in  some  way, 
either  on  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  parishes,  or  on  the  por- 
tion of  their  fellow-parishioners  who  can  maJie  the  least  resistance ; 
and  the  apparent  sanction  given  to  this  conduct  by  the  2  and  3 
William  I V,  c.  96,  appear  to  have  greatly  increased  this  source  of 
indirect  and  unrecorded  loss.     Our  evidence,  particularly  Appen* 
dix  (D),  is  full  of  instances,  of  which  we  will  cite  only  those  which 
have  been  drawn  from  the  county  of  Cambridge,  and  are  to  be 
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found  in  Mr.  Cowell's  and  Mr.  Power's  Reports.  Mr.  Cowell's 
Report'*'  contains  the  examination  of  a  large  farmer  and  proprietor 
at  Great  Shelford,  who^  on  500  acres,  situated  in  that  parish,  pays 
10s.  per  acre  poor-rate,  or  250Z.  a  year.  In  addition,  though  he 
requires  for  his  farm  only  16  regular  labourers,  he  constantly  em- 
ploys 20  or  21.  The  wages  of  these  supernumerary  labourers 
amount  to  150/.  a  year,  and  he  calculates  the  value  of  what  they 
produce  at  502.  a  year;  so  that  his  real  contribution  to  the  relief 
of  the  popr  is  not  250/.,  the  sum  which  would  Appear  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Returns,  but  3^0Z.  In  the  same  Report  is  to  be  found 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Wedd,  of  Royston,  containing  the  following 
passages  :— 

"  An  occupier  of  land  near  this  place  told  me  to-day,  that  he  pays 
100/.  for  poor-rates,  and  is  compelled  to  employ  fourteen  men  and  six 
boys,  and  requires  the  labour  of  only  ten  men  and  three  boys.  His 
extra  labour  at  10;.  a  week  (which  is  the  current  rate  for  men),  and 
half  as  much  for  boys,  is  130/. 

"  Another  occupier  stated  yesterday  that  he  held  165  acres  of  land, 
of  which  half  was  pasture.  He  was  compelled  to  employ  twelve  men 
and  boys,  and  his  farm  required  the  labour  of  only  five.  He  is  about 
to  give  notice  that  he  will  quit  Every  useless  labourer  is  calculated  to 
add  bs,  an  acre  to  the  rent  of  a  farm  of  100  acres." 

It  contains  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nash,  of  Royston,  the  occu- 
pier of  a  farm  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  stating,  that 

**  The  overseer,  on  the  plea  that  he  could  no  longer  collect  the 
money  for  the  poor-rates  without  resorting  to  coercive  measures,  and 
that  the  unemployed  poor  must  be  apportioned  among  the  occupiers  of 
land  in  proportion  to  their  respective  quantities,  had  required  him  to 
take  two  more  men.  Mr.  Nash  was  consequently  obliged  to  displace 
two  excellent  labourers,  and  of  the  two  men  sent  in  their  stead  one  was 
a  married  man  with  a  family  sickly,  and  not  much  inclined  to  work ; 
the  other  a  single  man  addicted  to  drinking." 

The  subsequent  history  of  these  two  men  appears  in  Mr.  Power's 
Report.  One  killed  a  favourite  blood  mare  of  Mr.  Nash's,  and 
the  other  he  was  obliged  to  prosecute  for  stealing  his  com. 

Mr.  Power  reports  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Mash,  of  Hinx- 

ton: — 

"  He  occupies  a  farm  of  1000  acres,  one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated 
in  the  country.  They  have  the  practice  there  of  sharing  among  them- 
selves all  the  labourers  of  the  parish,  according  to  an  assessment  of 
value.  He  finds  this  burthen  a  very  oppressive  one,  and  injurious  to 
him  in  many  ways.  He  is  paying  about  1200/.  a  year  for  labour,  and 
his  farm  being  already  in  an  excellent  state,  he  cannot  find  work  for  a 
great  portion  of  his  men.  He  believes  that  by  discarding  those  whom 
he  does  not  want,  he  should  save  200/.  ol  the   sum  above  staled. 

•  Extracts,  p.  384. 
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I,  On  the  part  of  Labourers. 

Injury  oflen  occurs  to  his  properly  from  the  negh'gent  conduct  of  such 
men  as  he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  employ.  He  would  rather  pay  some 
for  their  absence  than  their  presence  on  his  farm.  By  the  necessity  of 
employing  so  much  labour,  he  has  found  himself  much  constrained,  and 
to  great  disadvantage,  in  choosing  his  mode  of  cultivation.  He  has 
nevertheless,  at  this  time,  six  more  labourers  than  he  can  possibly  em- 
ploy to  advantage.  They  are  frequently  obliged  to  remain  idle  on  the 
farm,  because  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  their  industry  or 
attention  to  their  work  ;  and  much  of  this  arises  from  a  consciousness 
in  the  men  themselves  that  they  are  not  wanted."  * 

We  believe,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  loss  from  all 
these  sources  during  the  year  ending  the  25th  March,  1832,  it 
will  be  found  at  least  to  approach  the  7,036,968i.  which  the  Par-" 
liamentary  Return  states  to  have  been  directly  expended. 

From  this  pecuniary  loss,  indeed,  must  be  deducted  the  pecu- 
niary gain,  such  as  it  may  be,  obtained  by  those  employers  who 
have  purchased  the  services  of  their  labourers,  for  wages  which  au 
independent  labourer  woidd  not  have  accepted;  a  gain  which 
may  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  be  considerable,  since  the  endea- 
vour to  procure  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
allowance  system.  Our  inquiries  have  convinced  us  that  the 
deduction  which  may  fairly  be  made  on  this  account,  from  the 
apparent  charge  of  the  poor-rates,  is  much  less  than  it  is  com- 
monly thought  to  bo;  that  its  amount  is  decreasing  every  day ;  and 
that,  though  in  many  instances  much  less  is  paid  to  the  pauperized 
labourer  by  his  employer,  for  his  day  or  his  week,  than  he  could 
have  received  if  he  had  been  independent;  yet  that,  even  in  these 
cases,  the  work  actually  performed  is  dearly  paid  for.  We  shall 
recur  to  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  part  of  tne  Report. 


It  might  have  been  hoped  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
general  feeling  would  have  arisen  that  these  abuses  are  intolerable, 
and  must  be  put  an  end  to  at  any  risk  or  at  any  sacrifice.  But 
many  who  acknowledge  the  evil  seem  to  expect  the  cure  of  an  in- 
veterate disease,  without  exposing  the  patient  to  any  suffering  or 
even  discomfort.  They  exclaim  against  the  burthen  as  intoleraole, 
but  object  to  any  amendment,  if  it  appears  that  it  must  be  or  may 
be  attended  by  any  immediate  inconvenience. 

And  among  all  parties,  labourers,  employers  of  labourers,  and 
owners  of  property,  many  are  to  be  found  who  think  that  they 
shall  suffer  some  immediate  injury  from  any  change  which  shall 
tend  to  throw  the  labouring  classes  on  their  own  resources. 

The  labourer  feels  that  the  existing  system,  though  it  generally 

•  Mr.  Power,  App.  (A,)  Part  I.  p.  253. 
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I.  On  the  part  of  Labourers. 

gives  him  low  wages^  always  gives  htm  easy  work.  It  gives  him 
also,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  what  he  values  more,  a  sort  of  inde- 
pendence. He  need  not  bestir  himself  to  seek  work ;  he  need  not 
study  to  please  his  master ;  he  need  not  put  any  restraint  upon 
his  temper ;  he  need  not  ask  relief  as  a  favour.  He  has  all  a 
slave's  security  for  subsistence,  without  his  liability  to  punishment. 
As  a  single  man,  indeed,  bis  income  does  not  exceed  a  bare  sub- 
sistence; but  he  has  only  to  marry,  and  it  increases.  Even  then 
it  is  unequal  to  the  support  of  a  family ;  but  it  rises  on  the  birth 
of  every  child.  If  his  family  is  numerous,  the  parish  becomes 
his  principal  paymaster ;  for,  small  as  the  usual  allowance  of  2s. 
a  head  may  be,  yet,  when  there  are  more  than  three  children,  it 
generallv  exceeds  the  average  wages  given  in  a  pauperized  dis- 
trict. A  man  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  entitled,  according  to 
the  scale,  to  have  his  wages  made  up  to  16^.  a  week,  in  a  parish 
where  the  wages  paid  by  individuals  do  not  exceed  ]0s,  or  12^., 
is  almost  an  iiresponsible  being.  All  the  other  classes  of  society 
are  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear;  he  alone  has 
nothing  to  lose  or  to  gain. 

*^  III  Coggeshal],  Essex*,"  says  Mr.  Majendie,  **  weekly  wages  are 
Ss. ;  but  by  piecework  a  good  labourer  may  earn  10^.  Now,  consider 
the  case  of  labourers  with  four  children,  for  the  subsistence  of  which 
family,  (according  to  the  Chelmsford  scale,  which  is  the  law  of  that 
district,)  lU,6d.  is  required.  Of  this  sum  the  good  labourer  earns 
10«.,  and  receives  from  the  parish  It.  6d.  The  inferior  labourer  earns 
St.,  and  receives  from  the'parish  8«.  0<L  The  man  who  does  network, 
and  whom  no  one  will  employ,  receives  the  whole  from  the  parish."* 

Other  classes  of  society  are  restrained  from  misconduct  by  fear 
of  the  evils  which  may  result  to  their  families.  Parochial 
legislation  reje<;ts  this  sanction.  Even  in  Barnard  Castle,  in 
Northumberland,  Mr.  Wilson  states,  that  if  any  remonstrance 
is  made  on  account  of  the  applicant's  bad  character,  the  reply 
of  the  magistrate  cotnmonly  is,  '*  the  children  must  not  suffer 
for  it."  t 

The  following  answers  are  specimens  of  the  feeling  and  con- 
duct in  the  soutnern  districts  : — 

'*  The  answer  giren  by  the  magistrates,  when  a  man*s  bad  conduct 
is  urged  by  the  overseer  against  his  relief,  is,  *  We  cannot  help  that ; 
his  wife  and  family  are  not  to  suffer  because  the  man  has  done 
wrong.*  ''J 

'*  Too  frequently  petty  thieving,  drunkenness  or  impertinence  to  a 
master,  throw  able-bodied  labourers,  perhaps  with  large  families,  on 
the  ])arish  funds,  when  relief  is  demanded  as  a  right,  and,  if  refused, 

•  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  230.  f  App.  (A.)  Pari  I.  p.  143. 

I  A}ip.  (B.  1.)  Que»iion  2G,  BAttoo,  Southampton,  p.  419  6. 
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1.  On  the  pari  of  Labourers, 

enforced  by  a  magistrate's  order,  without  reference  to  the  cause  which 
has  produced  his  distress,  viz.,  his  own  misconduct,  which  remains  as  a 
barrier  to  his  obtaining^  any  fresh  situation,  and  leaves  him  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  honesty  and  industry  of  his  parbh."* 

Mr.  Stuart  states^  that  in  Suifolk,  children  deserted  by  their 
parents  are  in  general  well  taken  care  of^  and  that  the  crime  of 
deserting  them  is  largely  encouraged  by  the  certainty  that  the 
parish  must  support  the  family,  -j- 

''  When  I  was  present/'  he  adds,  "  at  the  committee  of  the  Bulchamp 
House  of  Industry,  early  in  October,  a  man  came  with  four  children, 
and  applied  (o  have  them  admitted  into  the  house  during  his  absence 
at  the  herring  fishing.  He  was  a  widower.  He  had  earned  the  high 
wages  of  the  harvest  month,  and  besides  had  work  aAerwards ;  yet  he 
had  made  no  provision  for  the  support  of  his  family  while  he  went  to 
the  fishing,  neither  would  he  undertake  to  reimburse  the  parish  out  of 
his  wages  for  the  expense  to  be  incurred  during  his  absence.  The 
committee  offered  to  take  charge  of  two,  and  that  he  should  provide 
for  the  others.  This  he  refused,  and  next  day  he  left  all  his  children 
to  the  parish. 

'*  The  whole  charge  on  the  parish  of  Tressingfield,  within  the  year 
preceding  the  26th  September,  was  77/.  3s.  6d.  for  deserted  families. 

'*  At  the  sessions  of  Framlingham,  a  man  was  brought  up,  who  had 
lefl  his  wife  and  family  chargeable,  to  avoid  an  order  for  a  bastard 
child.  On  the  intercession  of  the  parish  officers,  his  confinement  was 
limited  to  a  fortnight ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe  that  the 
lenity  of  the  parish  was  called  forth  entirely  with  a  view  to  save  it  from 
additional  expense,  by  keeping  him  the  shortest  possible  time  away 
from  his  family. 

••  The  overseer  of  the  parish  of  Weslhall,  which  lies  near  the  coast, 
informed  me  that  the  farmers  are  frequently  unable  to  find  a  sufficie^lt^ 
number  of  labourers  for  their  spring  and  October  work,  although  thj 
are  burdened  with  the  unemployed  during  the  winter  months, 
arises  from  the  temptation  to  go  to  herring  and  mackerel  fishi^,  at 
which  a  man  in  a  moderately  successful  season,  may  earn  7/.  to  8/.  in 
as  many  weeks.  The  families  of  these  men  are  generally  a  burden  on 
the  parish  during  their  absence,  and  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  any 
part  of  the  expense  can  be  recovered.  When  they  are  punished  by 
being  sent  to  gaol,  it  merely  fills  up  the  time  till  the  high  wages  of 
harvest  work  can  be  obtained,  or  till  the  season  for  fishing  returns." 

Even  the  inconvenience  which  might  fall  on  the  husband  by 
the  punishment  of  his  wife  for  thefl  is  made  the  subject  of  pecu- 
niary compensation  at  the  expense  of  the  injured  parish.  Under 
what  other  system  could  there  be  a  judicial  instrument  concluding 
thus : — 

*  App.  (B.  1.)  Quettjon  43,  Caatle  Doniogton,  Leicetter,  p.  280  d, 
t  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  334. 
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^*  And  whereas  it  appeare  to  us  that  the  wife  of  the  said  Robert 
Reed  is  now  confined  in  the  house  of  correction  at  Cambridge,  and 
that  he  is  put  to  considerable  expense  in  providing;  a  person  to  look 
afler  his  said  five  children :  we  do  therefore  order  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish,  or  such  of  them  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come,  to  pay  unto  the  said  Robert  Reed  the  sum 
of  lit.  weekly  and  every  week,  for  and  towards  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  himself  and  family,  for  one  month  from  the  day  of  the  date 
hereof. 

"  Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  twentieth  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  oi  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three."* 

It  appears  to  the  pauper  that  the  Government  has  undertaken 
to  repecJ,  in  his  favour,  me  ordinary  laws  of  nature ;  to  enact  that 
the  cnildren  shall  not  suffer  for  the  misconduct  of  their  parents — 
the  wife  for  that  of  the  husband,  or  the  husband  for  that  of  the 
wife :  that  no  one  shall  lose  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence, 
whatever  be  his  indolence,  prodigality,  or  vice :  in  short,  that  the 
penalty  which,  after  all,  must  be  paid  by  some  one  for  idleness 
and  improvidence,  is  to  fall,  not  on  the  guilty  person  or  on  his 
family,  but  on  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  and  houses  encumbered 
by  bis  settlement.  Can  we  wonder  if  the  uneducated  are  seduced 
into  approving  a  system  which  aims  its  allurements  at  all  the 
weakest  parts  of  our  nature-:-which  offers  marriage  to  the  young, 
security  to  the  anxious,  ease  to  the  lazy,  and  impimity  to  the  pro- 
fligate? 

The  employers  of  paupers  are  attached  to  a  system  which 
enables  them  to  dismiss  and  resume  their  labourers  according  to 
their  daily  or  even  hourly  want  of  them,  to  reduce  wages  to  the 
minimum,  or  even  below  the  minimum  of  what  vnll  support  an 
unmanned  man,  and  to  throw  upon  others  the  payment  of  a  part, 
frequently  of  the  greater  part,  and  sometimes  almost  the  whole  of 
the  wages  actually  received  by  their  labourers,  f  Many  of  our 
correspondents  from  rural  districts  have  replied  to  our  question, 
as  to  tne  effects  of  prohibiting  allowance  to  those  employed  by  in- 
dividuals, that  ^  they  do  not  see  the  justice  of  forcing  the  farmer 
to  pay  to  the  unmarried  wages  equal  to  those  of  the  married  ;*' 
that  ''such  an  enactment  would  produce  a  rate  of  wages  which 
would  be  ruinqus  to  the  farmers ;"  that  •'  the  effect  would  be  to 
prevent  the  tithe-owners  and  those  who  employ  few  labourers 
from  paying  their  fair  proportion  of  the  wages  of  the  parish." 

*  Set  the  wholt  of  this  tranMction  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  OTeneer  of  Royiton, 
Eztracte,  p.  383;  the  aniirer  of  the  magittratee,  App.  (A.^  Part  I.  p.  652;  and  the 
reply  of  the  overseer,  A  pp.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  654. 

t  Stt  Capt  Pringle,  App.  (A.)  Part  1.  p.  297,  300,  307;  Mr.  Majcodie,  App.  (A.) 
Part  I.  p.  208,  209,  232 ;  Mr.  Stuart,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  335, 344. 
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Similar  feelings  show  themselves  m  the  following  answers  : — 

V  Wyhonohaii,  Norfolk. 

**  I  fear  the  employers  would  discharge  such  men  as, could  not  main  • 
tain  their  families  without  high  wages,  and  employ  only  single  men, 
and  such  as  have  small  families,  who  can  do  the  work  cheaper.  Thus 
the  former  would  become  a  heavy  expense  to  the  parish,  and  Vie  loiter 
vxmld  receive  more  than  is  necessary  for  a  maintenance."* 

'*  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

^  '*  In  (his  parish,  one  of  the  effects  of  such  a  measure  would  be,  to 
shifl  from  the  tithe-holder  (the  lessee  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
C.  C.  Oxen),  who  exacts  a  high  tithe  from  the  occupiers,  a  portion  of 
that  which  he  now  pays  as  poor-rate,  upon  the  fanner,  in  the  shape  of 
increased  wages."t 

**  BoREHAM,  Essex. 

"  There  has  been  much  said  upon  this  subject,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  very  wrong,  as  it  is  quite  contrary  to  reason  that  any  person 
should  pay  a  man  for  his  work  sufficient  to  support  a  whole  family, 
which  in  some  cases  would  be  20«.  a  week."  X 

And  even  if  they  pay  iu  rates  what  they  would  otherwise  pay  in 
wages,  they  prefer  the  payment  of  rates  which  recur  at  intervals, 
ana  the  payment  of  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  put  off,  to 
the  weekly  ready-money  expenditure  of  wages.  §  High  rates, 
too,  are  a  ground  for  demanding  an  abatement  from  rent :  high 
wages  are  not.  In  Mr.  Richarason's  instructive  statement  of  the 
reforms  effected  by  Mr.  Litchfield,  in  Farthingoe,  Northampton- 
shire, we  find  that  Mr.  Litchfield  has  been  opposed,  not  only  by 
the  labourers,  but  by  the  farmers; — first,  because  they  grudged 
giving  the  labourer  with  no  children  8*.  a  week ;  secondly,  oe- 
cause  they  were  afraid  to  displease  the  labourer  who  had  two 
children,  and  preferred  head-money ;  and,  thirdly,  because  they 
were  fearful  lest,  if  the  rates  were  lowered,  their  rents  would  be 
raised  :  and  that  they  encouraged  the  labourers,  at  first  openly, 
and  afterwards  covertly,  in  their  attempts  to  deter  Mr.  Litchfield 
by  menaces  and  insult.  || 

**  When  a  valuer,"  says  Mr.  Cowell,  "  values  a  farm  to  an  in-coming 
tenant,  or  fixes  the  rent  from  time  to  time,  (in  these  parts  they  have  no 
leases,)  he  says,  *  What  are  your  poor-rates  ?  '  If  the  tenant  answer, 
*  Rates  ^re  low,  but  wages  are  high,'  the  valuer  says,  *  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  wageSt  that  is  your  afiair,  but  rates  are  a  positive  thing,  and 
I  allow  for  them,'     This,  Mr.  EUman  ^  considers  a  bad  custom,  as  it 

*  App.  (B.  1.)  Question  40,  p.  330  d.  f  App.  (B.  1.)  Questbn  4p,  p.  249  d. 

1  App.  (B.  ].)  Question  39, p.  169  d. 

(  Capt.  Pringle,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  304 ;  Mr.  Majendie,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  179  j 
Mr.  Stuart,   App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  344. 
I  Mr.  Richardson,  App.  (A.;  Part  I.  408. 
^  The  witiifi^  w)iose  ^^n^in^^n  ih^  Report  details. 
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holds  out  an  inducement  to  the  farmer  to  prefer  low  wages  and  high 
rates. 

^*  Mr.  EUman  stated  this  circumstance  as  accounting  for  the  predilec- 
tion of  the  farmers  for  the  allowance  system,  which  is  so  strong  in  this 
neighbourhood,  that  I  was  told  by  a  member  of  a  family  which  has 
lately  come  into  possession  of  considerable  property  in  the  county,  the 
head  of  which  has  been  anxious  to  eradicate  the  allowance  system  over 
his  estates,  that  *  We  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  prevent  pauperism  ; 
the  farmers  will  have  it ;  they  prefer  that  the  labourers  should  be  slaves ; 
they  object  to  their  having  gardens,  saying,  *  The  more  they  work  for 
themselves,  the  less  they  will  for  us.'  They  wish  that  every  man  should 
receive  an  allowance  from  the  parish  according  to  his  family,  and 
declare  that  high  ivages  and  free  lfli)our  would  overwhelm  tl^em  !' "  * 

**  One  of  the  first  inquiries,*'  says  Mr.  Meadows  White,  a  solicitor  of 
great  experience  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land  in  Suflblk,  "  in  seeking 
to  purchase  an  estate  is,  what  is  the  amount  of  poor-rate  ?  and  ag^in,  are 
the  poor  well  managed  or  not?  and  the  answers  in  a  great  degree  regu- 
late the  price.  So,  in  the  present  system,  if  a  tenant  seek  a  renewal  of 
his  lease,  a  high  rate  is  a  bonus  to  him,  for  it  is  a  sure  plea  for  a  reduced 
rent  And  although  when  he  has  obtained  a  renewal  be  is  interested 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  his  term  in  keeping  down  the  rate,  yet  as 
the  greater  number  of  agricultural  occupations  are  held  on  tenancies 
from  year  to  year,  the  preponderance  of  interest  is  thought  by  the  tenant 
to  lie  in  a  high  rate,  partly  bepause  he  is  short-sighted  enough  to  fancy 
that  as  his  fellow-parishioners  share  in  it,  it  falls  lighter  on  himself,  and 
partly  because  he  is  long-sighted  enough  to  see  that  though  he  pays  the 
rate  at  first  hand,  yet  it  falls  at  last  on  his  landlord  in  the  shape  of 
abatement  of  rent  in  the  current  year,  and  a  reduced  rent  for  the  next.*'t 

**  Tenants  at  will,*'  says  Mr.  Cogshill,  **  too  oAen  think  the  more 
poor-rates,  the  less  rent  ConBdence  between  landlord  and  tenant 
seems  quite  lost.     I  have  witnessed  a  great  deal  of  this."  { 

The  following  replies  to  question  36  of  our  Rural  Queries  are 
further  testimonies  to  the  same  effect : — 

'*  I  think  the  Poor  Laws  have  not  diminished  the  capital,  but  rather 
the  rent  of  the  landlord,  as  the  tenant  considers  rents  and  rates  as  pay- 
ment for  the  farm,  and  one  can  only  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the 
other."  § 

*'  The  farmers  are  aware  that  (excepting  iu  cases  of  long  tenures 
and  very  sudden  augmentation  of  rates)  the  burden  does  not  at  all 
affect  them.  It  is  a  rent  paid  to  the  parish  instead  of  the  land- 
owner," I 

*'  It  should  be  understood  that  poor's-rates  are  deducted  in  all  calcu- 
lations for  rent, and  that  landlords  pay  them,  and  not  the  farmers."^ 

•  Mr.  Cowell's  Report,  Am).  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  610.        f  App.  (C.) 

I  Sec  Letter  of  Mr.  CogihiU,  Aup.  (C.) 

}  App.  (B:  1.)  Quest  aa.    Whue  Waltham,  Berks,  p.  29  c. 

II  ^PP*  (B*  1  •)  Q^>t.  36.    Bluuhani-€um-Moggerbaii);er,  Bcdf.  p.  2  c. 
%  Ap|K  (B.  1.)  Quest.  36.    Pulborou/^h,  Sussex,  p.  520  e. 
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'*  Capital  18  decreasing  from  the  loose  manner  the  laws  are  adminis- 
tered, aiid  the  tenants  feeling  that  they  do  not  in  effect  pay  the  rate, 
but  the  landlord.  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  apathy  with  which 
they  view,  and  the  tenacity  with  which,  in  many  instances,  they  defend 
abuses."  • 

In  towns  the  allowance  system  prevails  less,  probably  because 
the  manufacturing  capitalists  form  a  small  proportion  of  the  rate- 
payers,  and  consequently  have  less  influence  in  the  vestries  than 
the  farmers  in  country  places.  But  even  in  the  towns  it  exists  to 
a  verv  formidable  degree.  The  northern  counties  are  least  in- 
fested by  it;  but  if  we  turn  to  Mr.  Wilson's  Report  from  Darling- 
ton and'  Barnard  Casde,  and  Mr.  Henderson's  from  Preston,  we 
shall  see  it  creeping  in,  and  enlisting  the  same  privale  interests  in 
its  defence.  To  which  it  must  be  added,  that  the  persons  who 
supply  the  workhouses,  or  whose  shops  are  frequented  by  the 
poor,  are  more  immediately  benefited,  as  tradesmen,  by  parochial 
extravagance,  than  as  rate-payers  by  parochial  economy. 

The  owners  of  rateable  property  might,  at  least,  be  expected  to 
be  favourable  to  any  change  which  should  avert  their  impending 
ruin.  But  we  have  seen,  that  of  the  property  liable  to  poor-rates, 
there  is  a  portion,  and  a  portion  of  considerable  importance,  less 
from  its  value,  than  from  tne  number  of  rate-payers  among  whom 
it  is  divided,  and  their  influence  in  vestries,  which  not  only  is  in 
practice  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  parochial  fund,  but 
derives  its  principal  value  from  tlie  maladministration  of  that 
fund.  This  property  consists  of  cottages  or  apartments  inhabited 
by  the  poor.  We  have  seen  that  in  almost  all  places  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor,  or  at  least  of  the  settled  poor,  are  exempted 
from  rates,  and  that,  in  a  very  large  proportion,  the  rent  is  paid 
by  the  parish.  The  former  practice  enables  the  proprietor  often 
to  increase  the  rent  by  the  amount  of  rate  remitted,  and  always  to 
be  an  owner  of  real  property,  and  yet  escape  the  principal  bur- 
dens to  which  such  property  is  subjected.  The  latter  practice 
gives  him  a  solvent  tenant,  and  if  he  has  influence  with  the  vestry, 
or  with  the  overseer,  a  liberal  one. 

Of  the  higher  classes  of  landlords,  those  who  reside  in  towns 
seldom  take  much  part  in  parochial  government,  or  have  any  dis- 
tinct ideas  as  to  the  extent  or  the  enects  of  its  mismanagement, 
and  the  majority  of  those  who  have  become  familiarized  with  the 
abuses  of  tne  villag^es,  seem  to  have  acquired  habits  of  thinking, 
and  feeling  and  ascting  which  unfit  them  to  originate  any  real  and 
extensive  amendment,  or  even  to  understand  the  principles  on 
which  it  ought  to  be  based.    To  suppose  that  the  poor  are  the 

*  App.  (B.  I.)  Queit.  36.  Langky  Mariib,  Bnckf.  p.d9c; 
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proper  managers  of  their  own  concerns;  that  a  man's  wages  ought 
to  depend  on  his  services^  not  on  his  wants ;  that  the  earnings  of 
an  ordinary  labourer  are  naturally  equal  to  the  support  of  an 
ordinary  family;  that  the  welfare  of  that  family  naturally  depends 
on  his  conduct ;  that  he  is  bound  to  exercise  any  sort  of  prudence 
or  economy;  that  anything  is  to  be  hoped  from  voluntary  charity; 
are  views  which  many  of  those  who  have  long  resided  in  pau- 
perized rural  districts  seem  to  reject  as  too  absurd  for  formal  re- 
futation. 

It  appears^  therefore^  necessary  to  state  at  some  length  the 
effects  of  the  existing  system^  both  to  show  how  short-sighted  are 
the  views  of  those  who  think  that  they  continue  to  profit  by  it, 
and  to  show^  before  we  suggest  any  remedy,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity that  some  remedy  should  be  applied. 

These  effects  may  be  considered,  first,  with  respect  to  the 
owners  of  property;  secondly,  with  respect  to  the  employers  of 
labour ;  and,  thirdly,  with  respect  to  the  labourers  and  their 
families. 


I. 
EFFECTS  ON  OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1817, 
to  consider  the  Poor  Laws,  stated  their  opinion,  *'  that  unlesf 
some  efficacious  check  were  interposed,  there  was  then  every  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  amount  of  tne  assessment  would  continue  to 
increase,  until  at  a  period  more  or  less  remote,  according  to  the 
progress  the  evil  had  already  made  in  different  places,  it  should 
nave  absorbed  the  profits  of  the  property  on  which  the  rate  might 
have  been  assessecf,  producing  thereby  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the 
land  and  the  waste,  or  removal  of  other  property,  to  the  utter 
subversion  of  the  happy  order  of  society  so  long  upheld  in  these 
kingdoms.*'  In  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  th&tT 
Committee,  a  check  was  interposed  by  the  59  Geo.  III.  c^  12. 
But  though  that  Act,  by  restricting  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
to  order  relief,  and  by  authorising  the  removal  of  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  paupers,  the  appointment  of  representative  vestries  and 
of  assistant  overseers,  the  rating  the  owners  of  small  tenements, 
and  the  giving  relief  by  way  of  loan,  occasioned,  during  the  six 
years  that  immediately  followed  it,  a  progressive  diminution  of 
the  amount  of.  the  Poor  Law  assessment,  its  beneficial  enact- 
ments appear  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  struggling  with  the  evil 
tendencies  of  the  existing  system.    The  year  ending  the  25th  of 
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March,  1824,  was  the  last  year  of  regular  improvement.  And 
we  have  seen  that  the  amount  of  relief  now  given,  when  estimated 
in  commodities,  is  actually  greater,  and  greater  in  proportion 
to  our  population,  than  it  was  when  that  Report  was  made. 
It  has  increased  still  more  when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  property  on  which  it  is  assessed. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  not  man}'  cases  of  the  actual  dere- 
liction of  estates  have  been  stated  to  us.  Some,  however,  have 
occurred;  and  we  have  given  in  the  extracts  from  our  Evidence* 
the  details  of  one,  the  parish  of  Cholesbury,  in  the  county  of 
Bucks.  It  appears  that  in  this  parish,  the  population  of  which 
has  been  almost  stationary  since  1801,  in  whicn,  within  the  me- 
mory of  persons  now  living,  the  rates  were  only  10/.  11*.  a  year, 
and  only  owe  person  received  relief,  the  sum  raised  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  rose  from  99/.  4*.  a  year,  in  1816,  to  150/.  5*.  in 
1831 ;  and  in  1832,  when  it  was  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  367/. 
a  year,  suddenly  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  to  con- 
tinue its  cdllection;  the  landlords  having  given  up  their  rents,  the 
farmers  their  tenancies,  and  the  clergyman  his  glebe  and  his 
tithes.  The  clergjrman,  Mr.  Jeston,  states  that  in  October,  1832, 
the  parish  officers  threw  up  their  books,  and  the  poor  assembled 
in  a  body  before  his  door,  while  he  was  in  bed,  asking  for  advice 
and  food.  Partly  from  his  own  small  means,  partly  from  the 
charity  of  neighbours,  and  pardy  by  rates  in  aid,  imposed  on 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  they  were  for  some  time  supported ; 
and  tlie  benevolent  Rector  recommends  that  the  whole  of  the 
land  should  be  divided  among  the  able-bodied  paupers,  and  adds, 
'*  that  he  has  reason  to  think  that  at  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
the  parish  in  the  interval  receivingr  the  assistance  of  rates  in  aid, 
the  whole  of  the  poor  would  be  able  and  willing  to  support  them- 
selves, the  aged  and  impotent  of  course  excepted."  In  Choles- 
bury, therefore,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  has  not 
merely  swallowed  up  the  whole  value  of  t lie  land ;  it  requires  even 
the  assistance  for  two  years  of  rates  in  aid,  from  other  parishes, 
to  enable  the  able-bodied,  after  the  land  has  been  given  up  to 
them,  to  support  themselves;  and  the  aged  and  impotent  must 
even  then  remain  a  burthen  on  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

Our  Evidence  exhibits  no  other  instance  of  the  abandonment  of 
a  parish,  but  it  contains  many  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  poor- 
rate  has  reduced  the  rent  to  half,  or  to  less  than  half,  of  what  it 
would  have  been  if  the  land  had  been  situated  in  an  unpau- 
perized  district,  and  some  in  which  it  has  been  impossible  for  the 
owner  to  find  a  tenant. 

•  *  Extracts,  p.  ^(t. 
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Mr.  Majendie  states,  that  in  Lenham>  Kent,  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,  some  of  the  land  was  out  of  cultivation.  A  large  estate  has 
been  several  years  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  and  a  farm  of 
420  acres  of  good  land,  tithe  free  and  well  situated,  had  just  been 
thrown  up  bv  the  tenant,  the  poor-rate  on  it  amounting  to  300/. 
a  year.'^  He  mentions  another  place,  in  which  a  farm  well 
situated,  of  average  quality,  was  in  vain  offered  at  5^.  an  acre^  not 
from  objection  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  but  because  men  of  capi- 
tal will  not  connect  themselves  with  a  parish  in  which  the  poor- 
rates  would  keep  them  in  a  constant  state  of  vexation  and  anxiety.f 
He  states,  that  in  Ardingly,  those  farmers  who  have  any  capital 
left,  withdraw  from  the  parish  as  soon  as  their  leases  expire.  One 
of  them  admitted  to  him  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  land- 
lords to  relieve  them.  % 

Mr.  Power,  after  mentioning  the  universal  complaint  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, that  substantial  tenants  cannot  be  found  at  the  lowest 
assignable  rents,  goes  on  to  say,  that  Mr.  Quintin,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  landed  property  in  the  county,  told  him  that  he  had 
a  farm  at  Gransden,  for  which  he  could  not  get  a  tenant,  even  at 
5^.  an  acre,  though  land  from  which  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  an 
acre  had  been  obtained.  "  Downing  College,^*  he  adds,  **  has  a 
property  of  5,000  acres  in  this  county,  lying  principally  in  the 
parishes  of  Tadlow,  East  Hatley,  Croydon,  and  Gamlingay ;  it  is 
found  impossible,  notwithstanding  the  lowering  the  rents  to  an 
extreme  point,  to  obtain  men  of  substance  for  tenants.  Several 
farms  of  considerable  extent  have  changed  hands  twice  within  the 
last  five  years,  from  insolvency  of  the  tenants  in  some  cases,  in 
others  from  the  terror  of  that  prospect.  The  amount  of  arrears  at 
this  time  is  such  as  only  a  collegiate  body  could  support  I  draw 
from  authentic  sources,  being  myself  a  fellow  of  the  college."§  In 
the  same  county,  Mr.  Power  found  that  at  Soham,  a  total  absorp- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  land  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years  was  anti- 
cipated ;  II  and  Mr.  Cowell,  that  at  Great  Shelford  the  same  result 
was  expected  to  take  place  in  ten.  ^ 

Mr.  Pilkington's  description  of  several  places  in  Leicestershire 
is  equally  alarming.  In  Hinkley  he  found  the  poor-rate  exceed- 
ing 1/.  an  acre,  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  a  general  opinion 
that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  rent  must  cease  altogether.^*  On 
visiting  Wiopton  Magna,  in  November,  1832,  he  was  informed 
that  the  vsdue  of  property  had  fallen  one  half  since  1820,  and 
was  not  saleable  even  at  that  reduction.  It  does  not  appear,  in- 
deed, that  it  ought  to  have  sold  for  more  than  two  or  three  years* 

•  App.  (A.)  PArt  I.  p.  213.  t  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  180. 

X  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  181.  i  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  244. 

I  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  249.  %  Kxtracti,  p.  384. 

••  App.  (A.)  Part  II. 
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purchase,  the  net  rental  not  amounting  to  4,0001.  a  year,  and 
the  poor-rate  expenditure  growing  at  the  rate  of  l,000t.  increase 
in  a  single  year.  And  onliis  return  to  that  neighbourhood,  three 
nionths  after,  the  statement  made  to  him  was  that  property  in 
land  was  gone ;  that  even  the  rates  could  not  be  collected  without 
regular  summons  and  judicial  sales>  and  that  the  present  system 
must  ensure,  and  very  shortly,  the  total  ruin  of  every  individual 
of  any  property  in  the  pariah.*  We  cannot  wonder,  af>er  this, 
at  the  statement  of  an  eminent  solicitor  at  Loughborough,  that 
it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  eSrat  a  sale  of  property  in  that 
neighbourhood  at  any  price.f 

The  following  answers,  taken  from  a  multitude  of  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  contwned  in  Appendix  (B.),  are  to  the  same 
effect : — 

"  Annual  value  of  the  real  property,  as  assessed  April,  1815,  3,390/, 
Annual  value  of  the  real  property,  bb  asseseed  November,  1829, 
1,959^.  5f.  It  has  undoubtedly  fallen  in  value  since  the  last  valuation, 
t.  e.  in  the  la-it  two  years,  and  the  population  has  been  more  than  tre- 
bled  in  30  years:  1801,  306;  1811,  707;  IS2I,  897;  1831,  938: 
and  that  in  spite  of  sn  emigration  of  considerable  amount,  at  the  parish 
expenne,  in  1829.  The  eighteen-penny  children  will  eat  up  this  parish 
in  ten  years  more,  unless  some  relief  be  afforded  ua."t 

"  If  some  material  chan^  doea  not  very  eoon  take  place,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole  tent  will  be  absorbed  in  the  poora*- 
ratcs,"  § 

"  Much  land  in  the  hands  of  proprietors  wanting  tenants.  Our 
poora'-rate  being  high,  makes  farms  tn  other  parishes  more  tUtirable 
than  t'n  this."  || 

"  In  the  adjoining  pmish,  the  owners  of  untenanted  farms,  who  are 
not  farmers,  Tear  to  occupy,  and  prefer  the  loss  of  rent  lo  (he  unlimited 
expense  in  poor-rate  which  would  overwhelm  ihe  prohts  of  one  not  per- 
fectly experienced  in  farming,  and  the  parochial  concerns  it  involves."  f 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury,  there  were  iZ  farms  unte- 
nanted at  Michaelmas  last;  most  of  these  are  slill  on  the  proprietors' 
hands;  and  on  some,  no  acts  of  husbandry  have  been  done  since,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  poor-rale.  I  attribute  these  circumstaacea 
principally  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws."  ** 

"  In  the  parish  of  Thornborough,  Bucks,  there  are  at  this  time  600 
acres  of  land  unoccupied,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  tenants 
have  given  notice  of  (heir  Intention  to  quit  their  farms^  owing  entirely 
to  the  increasing  burthen  of  the  poors'-rale."  tt 
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We  have  made  these  quotations  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
attention^  not  so  much  to  the  immediate  evils  which  the  land^ 
owners  of  the  pauperized  districts  are  undergoing,  as  to  the  more 
extensive  and  irremediable  mischiefs  of  which  these  are  the  fore- 
runners. It  appears  to  us^  that  any  parish  in  which  the  pressure 
of  the  poor-rates  has  compelled  the  abandonment  of  a  single  farm^ 
is  in  imminent  danger  of  undergoing  the  ruin  which  has  already 
befallen  Cholesbury.  The  instant  the  poor-rate  on  a  given  farm 
exceeds  that  surplus  which^  if  there  were  no  poor-rate^  would  be 
paid  in  rent ,  the  existing  cultivation  becomes  not  only  unprofitable^ 
but  a  source  of  absolute  loss.  And  as  every  diminution  of  culti- 
vation has  a  double  effect  in  increasing  the  rate  on  the  remaining 
cultivation,  the  number  of  unemployed  labourers  being  increasea 
at  the  same  instant  that  the  fund  for  payment  of  rates  is  dimi- 
nishedj  the  abandonment  of  property,  when  it  has  once  be^n,  is 
likely  to  proceed  in  a  constantly  accelerated  ratio.  Accordingly, 
it  appears  from  Mr.  Jeston's  statement,  that  scarcely  a  year 
elapsed  between  the  first  land  in  Cholesbury  going  out  of  culti- 
vation and  the  abandonment  of  all  except  sixteen  acres. 


n. 

EFFECTS  ON  EMPLOYERS  OF  LABOURERS. 

The  effects  of  this  system  on  the  immediate  employers  of  labour 
in  the  country  and  in  the  towns  are  very  different.     To  avoid  cir- 
cumlocution, we  will  use  the  word  "  farmers  "  as  comprehending 
all  the  former  class  of  persons,  and  the  word  ^'  manufacturers  "  as 
comprehending  all  the  latter ;  and  as  they  are  the  least  compli- 
cated, and  most  material,  we  will  begin  by  considering  the  effects 
produced  on  the  farmers.     The  services  of  the  labourer  are  by  far 
the  most  important  of  all  the  instruments  used  in  agriculture. 
In  the  manafi^ement  of  live  and  dead  stock  much  must  always  be 
left  <o  his  judgment.     Only  a  portion,  and  that  not  a  very  large 
portion,  of  the  results  of  ordinary  farm  labour  is  susceptible  of 
Deingr  immediately  valued  so  as  to  be  paid  by  the  piece.     The 
whok  farm  is  the  farmer's  workshop  and  storehouse;  he  is  fre- 
Quently  obliged  to  leave  it,  and  has  no  partner  on  whom  he  can 
devolve  its  care  during  his  absence,  and  its  extent  generally  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  stand  over  and  personally  inspect  all  the 
labourers  employed  on  it.     His  property  is  scattered  over  every 
part,  with  scarcely  any  protection  against  depredation  or  injury, 
if  his  labourers,  therefore,  want  the  skill  and  intellijgence  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  execute  those  details  for  wliica  no  pneral 
and  unvarying  rules  can  be  laid  down ;  if  they  have  not  tae  diU« 
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gence  necessary  to  keep  them  steadily  at  work  when  their  master's 
eye  is  off;  if  they  have  not  sufficient  honesty  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  plunder  when  the  act  is  easy  and  the  detection  difficult,  it 
follows,  that  neither  the  excellence  or  abundance  of  the  farmer's 
agricultural  capital^  nor  his  own  skill  or  diligence,  or  economy, 
can  save  him  from  loss,  or  perhaps  from  ruin. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  tne  tendency  of  the  allowance  system  is 
to  cUminish,  we  might  almost  say  to  destroy,  all  these  qualities  in 
the  labourer.  What  motive  has  the  man  who  is  to  receive  10«. 
every  Saturday,  not  because  lOs.  is  the  value  of  his  week's  labour, 
but  because  his  family  consists  of  five  persons,  who  knows  that  his 
income  will  be  increased  by  nothing  but  by  an  increase  of  his 
family,  and  diminished  by  nothing  but  by  a  diminution  of  his 
family,  that  it  has  no  reference  to  his  skill,  his  honesty,  or  his 
diligence, — what  motive  has  he  to  acquire  or  to  preserve  any  of 
these  merits  ?  Unhappily,  the  evidence  shows,  not  only  that 
these  virtues  are  rapidly  wearing  out,  but  that  their  place  is 
assumed  by  the  opposite  vices ;  and  that  the  very  labourers  among 
whom  the  farmer  has  to  live,  on  whose  merits  as  workmen,  and 
on  whose  affection  as  friends,  he  ought  to  depend,  are  becoming 
not  merely  idle  and  ignorant  and  dishonest,  but  positively  hostile; 
not  merely  unfit  for  his  service  and  indifferent  to  his  welfare,  but 
actually  desirous  to  injure  him. 

One  of  the  quesUons  circulated  by  us  in  the  rural  districts  was, 
whether  the  labourers  in  the  respondent's  neighbourhood  were 
supposed  to  be  better  or  worse  workmen  than  formerly  ?  If  the 
answers  to  this  question  had  been  uniformly  unfavourable,  they 
might  have  been  ascribed  to  the  general  tendency  to  depreciate 
what  is  present;  but  it  will  be  found,  on  referring  to  our  Appendix, 
that  the  replies  vary  according  to  the  poor-law  administration  of 
the  district.  Where  it  is  good,  the  replies  are,  '^  much  the  same," 
"  never  were  better,"  '*  diUgence  the  same,  skill  increased."  But 
when  we  come  within  the  influence  of  the  allowance  and  the  scale, 
the  replies  are,  "  they  are  much  degenerated,  being  generally  dis- 
affected to  their  employers :  they  work  unwillingly  and  waste- 
fully  :"*  "  three  of  them  would  not  do  near  the  work  in  a  day  per- 
formed by  two  in  more  northern  counties  :"f  "  one-third  of  our  la- 
bourers do  not  work  at  all,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  are 
much  contaminated;  the  rising  population  learn  nothing,  the 
others  are  forgetting  what  they  knew, "J  *'  They  are  constantly 
changing  their  services.  Relying  upon  parish  support,  they  are 
zidif!erent  whether  they  oblige  or  disobey  their  masters,  are  less 

*  App.  f  B.  1.)  Quest.  37,  Blunham,  Beds,  pase  2e, 

%  App.  (a,  1.)  Qiie«t.d7,  Pershore  Divisioa,  Worcester,  p.  58S  c, 

4:  App.  (B.  I.)  Quest  37,  Leubam,  Ken^  p.  252  c. 
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honest  and  industrious^  and  the  mutual  fe^rd  between  employer 
and  servant  is  ^one."  *'  The  system  of  ulowance  is  most  mis- 
chievous and  rumous^  and^  till  it  is  abandoned^  the  spirit  of  indus- 
try can  never  be  revived.  Allowance-men  will  not  work.  It 
makes  them  idle,  lazy,  fraudulent,  and  worthless,  and  depresses 
the  wages  of  free  labour.'**  "With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
laboui-ers  are  not  as  industrious  as  formerly ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  low  rate  of  wages  now  too  generally  paid,  it  costs  as  much 
money  in  the  end  to  have  work  performed  as  it  did  sixteen  years 
ago."f  "The Poor  Laws  are  perhaps  better  administered  in  this 
parish  than  in  many  others;  but  such  a  resource  in  view  as 
parish  relief  prevents  the  labourer's  exertions,  and  the  young  men 
from  laying  by  anything  in  their  youth.  The  latter  marry  early, 
because  they  can  get  no  relief  unless  they  have  children ;  this,  of 
course,  raises  the  rates.  An  instance  occurred  a  short  time  since, 
of  a  labourer  marrying,  and  going;  from  the  church  to  the  poor- 
house,  not  having  money  to  pay  the  fees !  By  old  experienced  in- 
dividuals it  is  supposed  one  labourer,  forty  years  ago,  would  do 
more  than  two  of  the  present  day."]; 

The  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  are  full  of  the 
same  evidence.  In  the  pauperized  districts  we  find  sometimes 
the  labourers,  or  rather  those  who  ought  to  be  the  labourers,  abso- 
lutely refusing  work;  sometimes  we  find  them  bribed  by  addi- 
tional pay  from  the  parish  to  take  profitable  work ;  but  always 
they  are  represented  as  so  inferior  to  the  non-parishioners  as  to 
render  their  services,  though  nominally  cheap,  really  dear,  and 
generally  dear  in  proportion  to  their  apparent  cheapness. 

Mr.  Okeden  states,  that  in  Wiltshire,  the  fanner  finds  his 
labourers  idle  and  insolent,  and  regardless  of  him,  and  his  orders, 
and  his  work.  They  openly  say,  "  We  care  not,  the  scale  and 
pay-table  are  ours."  §  Mr.  Majendie  states,  that  in  Ardingly, 
Sussex, — 

**  Labourers  refuse  work,  unless  of  a  description  agreeable  to  them : 
they  say,  *  Why  should  we  be  singled  out  for  hard  labour,  instead  of 
working  for  the  parish  ?*  A  winter  ago  the  clergyman  oflered  2s,  a  day 
to  three  labourers ;  they  refused  to  work  unless  they  had  extra  pay  for 
remaining  af)er  half-past  four,  saying,  that  the  parish  did  not  require 
more  than  that  of  them.  In  the  last  hay  harvest  a  man,  inferior  to  the 
average  labourers,  refused  10«.  a  week  from  a  farmer,  saying,  that  he 
could  do  better  with  the  parish.  ||"  **  At  Eastbourne,  in  December,  1832, 
four  healthy  young  men,  receiving  from  12#.  to  14^.  per  week  from 
the  parish,  refused  to  work  at  threshing  for  a  farmer  at  2s,  Qd.  and  a 

•  App.  (B.  1.)  Quest.  40,  Stifflcey,  Norfolk,  p.  324  d. 

t  App.  (B.  1.)  Quest.  37 f  Sumincrlown,  Oxford,  p.3S0  c. 
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quart  of  ale  per  day.  The  fishermen,  secure  of  pay  without  labour, 
refuse  to  go  out  to  sea  in  the  winter:  one  has  said,  ^  Why  should  I  ex- 
pose myself  to  fatigue  and  danger,  when  the  parish  supports  my  family 
and  pays  my  rent  ?'  The  masters  are  obliged  to  send  to  Hastings  to 
get  men  for  their  boats.  In  May,  1832,  a  respectable  fisherman,  said, 
*  I  fear  that,  like  many  of  my  neighbours,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  sell  my 
boat,  and  come  upon  the  parish  for  want  of  hands  to  man  her ;  I  cannot 
g^t  men  here,  as  they  like  better  their  allowance  from  the  parish.  I 
therefore  board  a  Hastings  man,  and  give  him  as  much  proQt  as  I  get 
myself,  but  this  ruins  me.****  **  At  Roch ford,  Essex,  the  overseers  make 
up  wages  to  Is,  9d.  per  head  to  families,  by  the  magistrate's  order, 
and  this  the  labourers  demand  as  tlieir  right.  Good  ploughmen  are 
not  to  be  found.  The  labourers  ssy,  they  do  not  care  to  plough,  be- 
cause that  is  a  kind  of  work  which,  if  neglected,  will  subject  them  to 
punishment,  and,  if  properly  done,  requires  constant  attention,  and  the 
iads  do  not  even  wish  to  learn.  Nine  able-bodied  young  men  were  in 
the  workhouse  last  winter ;  such  was  their  character,  that  they  were 
not  to  be  trusted  with  threshing."  t 

Mr.  Power  states  the  evidence  of  Mr.  King,  the  overseer,  and 
a  large  occupier  of  land  at  Bottisham  (Cambridgeshire),  who  re- 
fers the  increase  of  rates  in  that  neighbourhood,  not  to  any  in- 
crease of  population,  or  diminution  of  demand,  but  to  the  effects 
of  the  existing  system  on  the  habits  of  the  labourers:-— 

*•  He  complained  of  their  deficiency  in  industry,  arising  from  their 
gprowing  indiSerehce,  or  rather  partiality,  to  being  thrown  on  the  parish : 
when  the  bad  season  is  coming  on,  they  frequently  dispose  of  any  little 
property,  such  as  a  cow  or  a  pig,  in  order  to  entitle  themselves  to  parish 
wages.  That  very  evening  (says  Mr.  Power)  on  which  I  saw  him,  one 
of  his  men  swore  at  him,  and  said,  ^  He  did  not  want  his  work  or  his 
wages ;  he  could  do  better  on  the  parish/  "  | 

It  is  unnecess€u*y  to  multiply  quotations,  all  of  which  would  be 
to  the  same  effect 

So  much  for  the  effects  of  the  present  system  on  the  industry 
and  skill  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  Its  effects  on  their 
honesty  are  well  described  by  Mr.  CoUett,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Commons'  (Jommittee  of  1824,  on  Labourers' 
Wages : — 

**  Were  I  to  detail  the  melancholy,  degrading,  and  ruinous  system 
which  has  been  pursued,  with  few  exceptions,  throughout  the  country, 
in  regard  to  the  unemployed  poor,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  wai>^es  of 
idleness,  I  should  scarcely  be  credited  beyond  its  confines.  In  the 
generality  of  parishes,  from  five  to  forty  labourers  have  been  without 
employment,  loitering  about  during  the  day,  engaged  in  idle  games, 
insulting  passengers  on  their  road,  or  else  consuming  their  time  in  sleep, 
that  they  might  be  more  ready  and  active  in  the  hours  of  darkness, 

♦  App.  (A.;  Part  I.  p.  188.  f  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  234. 

I  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  248. 
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The  weekly  allowances  cannot  supply  more  than  food ;  how,  then,  are 
clothing,  firing,  and  rent  to  be  provided?  By  robbery  and  plunder; 
and  those  so  artfully  contrived  and  eflected,  that  discovery  has  been 
almost  impossible.  Picklock  keys  have  readily  opened  our  barns  and 
granaries;  the  lower  orders  of  artificers,  and  even  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances small  farmers,  have  joined  the  gang,  consisting  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  men ;  and  corn  has  been  sold  by  sample  in  the  market  of  such 
mixed  qualities  by  these  small  farmers,  that  competent  judges  have  as- 
sured me,  it  must  have  been  stolen  from  different  barns,  and  could  ndt 
have  been  produced  from  their  occupations.  Disgraceful  as  these  facts 
are  to  a  civilized  country,  I  could  enumerate  many  more,  but  recital 
would  create  disgust/' 

And  yet  this  was  said  in  the  year  1 824 — a  time  to  which  those 
who  witnessed  the  events  of  1830,  in  the  disturbed  districts,  or 
those  who  examined  their  eflfects,  must  look  back  as  a  period  of 
comparative  comfort.  Partly  under  the  application  of  force,  but 
mucn  more  under  that  of  bribes,  that  paroxysm  subsided ;  but 
what  must  be  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  have  to  calculate 
every  winter  whether  they  may  expect  to  be  the  victims  of  its 
return  ?  Waste  of  capital  and  waste  of  time  mav  be  estimated, 
but  at  what  rate  are  we  to  value  the  loss  of  conndence  ?  What 
would  each  resident  in  a  disturbed  district  then  have  given  to  have 
saved  to  himself  and  his  family,  not  merely  the  actual  expense,  but 
the  anxiety  of  that  unhappy  period  7  No  complaint  is  more  gene- 
ral than  that  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  means  of  profitable 
investment.  The  constantly  increasing  capital  of  the  country, 
after  having  reduced  interest  and  profits  to  lower  rates  than  any 
persons  now  living  can  recollect,  after  having  choked  all  the  pro^ 
fessions,  and  overflowed  in  all  the  channels  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  is  still  seeking  employment,  however  hazardous  and 
however  distant.  One  business  alone  is  described  as  ill  supplied 
with  capital,  and  that  is  the  business  which  is  of  all  others  the 
most  healthy,  the  most  independent,  and  the  most  interesting.  It 
appears  that  men  are  anxious  to  withdraw  themselves  ana  their 
capital  from  an  employment  in  which  so  indefinite  an  outgoing  as 
an  ill-managed  poor-rate  is  to  be  supplied,  in  which  such  instru- 
ments as  pauper  labourers  are  to  be  employed,  and  such  events 
as  those  of  1830  are  to  be  provided  against. 

It  must  be  carefully  femembered,  however,  that  these  evils  are 
gradually  evolved.  Ultimately,  without  doubt,  the  farmer  finds 
that  pauper  labour  is  dear,  whatever  be  its  price ;  but  that  is  not 
until  allowance  has  destroyed  the  industry  and  morals  of  the 
labourers  who  were  bred  under  a  happier  system,  and  has  edu- 
cated a  new  generation  in  idleness,  ignorance,  and  dishotiesty.  In 
the  meantime  welscs  are  diminished,  and  even  of  those  wages  a 
part  is  paid  by  others;  the  principal  outgoing  of  the  farm  is  re- 
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duced^  and  as  long  as  the  produce  remains  the  same,  theoccupier^ 
if  himself  the  owner^  or  a  leaseholder^  rains  the  benefit  of  the  dif- 
ference between  what  he  formerly  paid  m  wag^s  and  what  he  now 
pays^  subject  only  to  the  deduction  of  his  additional  expenditure  in 
rates ;  a  deduction  which,  if  he  were  the  only  rate-payer,  would  of 
course  be  at  least  equal  to  his  new  gains,  but  which  may  be  trifling 
if  he  is  only  one  of  many  rate-payers,  some  of  whom,  such  as  the 
tithe-owner  and  the  tradesman,  are  to  a  very  small  extent  imme- 
diate employers  of  labour.  This  accounts  for  the  many  instances 
in  our  evidence,  some  of  which  we  have  already  cited,  and  others 
of  which  we  shall  cite  hereafter,  of  the  indifference  of  the  farmers 
in  some  places  to  poor-law  expenditure,  and  in  other  places  of 
their  positive  w^ish  to  increase  it.  If,  indeed,  the  occupier  is  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year,  or  at  will,  the  general  tendency  towards 
the  equalization  of  profits  will  prevent  his  long  retaining  this  ad- 
vantage. Ofiers  will  be  made  for  his  farm,  and  he  will  be  forced 
to  leave  it  or  to  pay  an  increased  rent,  which  will  leave  his  profits 
no  greater  than  they  were  before  the  payment  of  wages  out  of 
rates  began.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  the  tenant  without 
a  lease  is  the  person  who  gains  least  by  the  introduction  of  these 
abuses,  he  is  also  the  person  who  has  the  least  motive  and  the 
least  power  to  resist  them :  he  has  little  motive,  because  the  vary- 
ing amount  of  his  rent  forms  a  sort  of  shifting  ballast,  tending 
always  to  keep  his  profits  steady;  he  has  little  power,  because 
there  are  always  bidders  for  his  farm,  ready  to  pay  the  utmost 
rent  that  can  be  afforded,  without  reference  to  the  means  employed. 
Whether  these  means  are  the  adoption  or  the  continuance  of  abuses, 
he  will  be  forced  by  competition,  unless  his  landlord,  or  his  land- 
lord's agent,  has  knowledge  and  forbearance  far  beyond  the  usual 
average,  either  to  pursue  them,  or,  what  is  practically  the  same,  to 
leave  his  tenancy  to  some  one  who  will  pursue  them.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  answers  from  Mr.  Hillyard,  President  of 
the  Farming  and  Grazing  Society  of  Northampton,  and  fit)m  Mr. 
Robert  Sevan,  J.  P. 

"  If  a  system  of  allowances  is  adopted  in  a  parish,  the  consequences 
are,  the  whole  of  the  labourers  are  made  paupers ;  for  if  one  occupier 
employs  labourers  that  have  an  allowance,  other  occupiers  will  send 
the  labourers  to  the  parish  officers,  otherwise  he  pays  part  of  the  other 
occupiers'  labour."* 

'*  One  impoverished  farmer  turns  off  all  his  labourers  ;  the  rest  do 
the  same,  because  they  cannot  employ  their  own  shares  and  pay  the 
rest  too  in  poor-rates.  Weeds  increase  in  the  fields,  and  vices  in  the 
population.  All  grow  poor  together.  *  Spite  against  the  parson'  is 
now  ruining  a  neighbouring  parish  in  this  way."t 

*  Afp,  (B.  1.)  Question  39,  Moulfon,  Northants,  p.  338  <L 
t  App.  (B.  1.)  Qaettion  36,  RoughaiUi  SuffoUt,  p.  466  c 
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Even  the  leaseholder,  unless  his  term  is  so  long  as  to  put  hin^ 
in  the  situation  of  a  landlord,  has  strong  motives  to  introduce 
abuses ;  he  can  reap  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  fall  of  wages,  and 
when  that  fall  has  ceased  to  be  beneficial,  when  the  apparently 
cheap  labour  has  become  really  dear,  he  can  either  quit  at  the 
expiration  of  his  lease,  or  demand  on  its  renewal  a  diminution  of 
rent ;  he  has  a  still  stronger  motive  to  continue  them  when  once 
introduced,  as  every  amendment  involves  immediate  expenditure, 
of  which  his  successor,  or  rather  his  landlord,  will  obtain  the  prin- 
cipal advantage.  The  most  favourable  state  of  things  is  when  the 
farmer  is  himself  the  proprietor.  The  owner  of  land,  unless  it  be 
covered  with  cottages  occupied  by  the  poor,  never  has  any  per- 
manent interest  in  introducing  Poor  Law  abuses  into  the  parish 
in  which  that  land  is  situated.  He  may,  indeed,  be  interested  in 
introducing  them  into  the  neighbouring  parishes,  if  he  can  manage, 
by  pulling  down  cottages,  or  other  expedients,  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  persons  havmg  setdements  m  his  own  parish.  Several 
instances  have  been  mentioned  to  us,  of  parishes  nearly  depopu- 
lated, in  which  almost  all  the  labour  is  performed  by  persons 
settled  in  the  neighbouring  villages  or  towns ;  drawing  from  them, 
as  allowance,  the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence ;  receiving  from 
their  employer  not  more  than  half  wages,  even  in  summer,  and 
much  less  than  half  in  winter ;  and  discharged  whenever  their 
services  are  not  wanted.  But,  with  the  exception  of  similar  cases, 
a  good  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  is  the  landlord's  interest; 
and  where  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  is  acquainted  with  what  is  going 
on,  and  being  an  occupier  is  allowed  a  vote,  he  may  be  expectea 
to  oppose  the  introduction  of  allowance,  knowing  that  for  giving 
up  an  immediate  accession  to  his  income  he  will  be  repaid,  by 
preserving  the  industry  and  morality  of  his  fellow-parishioners, 
and  by  saving  his  estate  from  being  gradually  absorbed  by 
pauperism.  Even  when  that  system  has  been  introduced,  he 
may,  in  some  stages  of  the  disease,  refuse  to  allow  his  labourers 
to  be  infected  by  it;  pay  them  full  wages,  and  insist  on  their 
taking  nothing  from  the  parish.  Such  conduct^  however,  can 
seldom  be  hoped  for ;  both  because  it  must  be  exceedingly  difiScult 
to  preserve  a  set  of  labourers  uncontaminated  by  the  example  of 
all  around  them ;  and  because  the  person  who  pursues  it  must 
submit  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  rates^  without  being,  like  the 
other  farmers,  indemnified. 

The  effects  of  the  system  on  the  manufacturing  capitalist  are 
very  dififerent.  The  object  of  machinery  is  to  diminisn  the  want 
not  only  of  physical,  but  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  on  the 
part  of  the  workman.  In  many  cases  it  enables  the  master  to 
confine  him  to  a  narrow  routine  of  similar  operations,  in  which 
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the  least  error  or  delay  is  capable  of  immediate  detection.  Judg- 
ment or  intelligence  are  not  required  for  processes  which  can  be 
performed  only  in  one  mode,  and  which  constant  repetition  has 
made  mechanical.  Honesty  is  not  necessary  where  all  the  pro^ 
perty  is  under  one  roof^  or  in  one  inclosure^  so  that  its  abstraction 
would  be  very  hazardous ;  and  where  it  is,  by  its  incomplete  state, 
difficult  of  sale.  Diligence  is  insured  by  the  presence  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  over-lookers,  and  by  the  almost 
universal  adoption  of  piece-work. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  found  that  parish  assistance 
necessarily  destroys  the  efficiency  of  the  manufacturing  labourer. 
Where  that  assistance  makes  only  a  part  of  his  income,  and  the 
remainder  is  derived  from  piece-work,  his  employer  insists,  and 
sometimes  successfully,  that  he  shall  not  earn  that  remainder  but 
by  the  greatest  exertion.     We  have  seen  that  in  agriculture  this  is 
impossible,  and  that,  consequently,  the  allowance  system  becomes 
ultimately  mischievous  to  the  farmer  who  adopts  or  submits  to  it; 
but  the  manufacturer,  who  can  induce  or  force  others  to  pay  part 
of  the  wages  of  his  labourers,  not  only  appears  to  be,  but  actually 
may  be,  a  pure  gainer  by  it ;  he  really  can  obtain  cheap  labour. 
On  whom,  then,  does  the  loss  fall  ?     Partly,  of  course,  on  the 
owners  of  rateable  property,  partly  on  the  labourers  who  are  un- 
married, or  with  families  of  less  than  the  average  number,  and 
who  are,  in  fact,  robbed  of  a  portion  of  the  natural  price  of  their 
labour,  but  principally  on  those  manufacturers  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  same  advantages.     A  manufactory  worked  by  paupers  is  a 
rival  with  which  one  paying  ordinary  wages,  of  course,  cannot 
compete,  and  in  this  way  a  Macclesfield  manufacturer  may  find 
himself  undersold  and  ruined  in  consequence  of  the  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Essex. 

This  is  well  stated  in  the  following  answer  from  Castle  Doning- 
ton,  Leicestershire;  though  the  answerer  himself,  probably  an 
agriculturist,  perceives  more  clearly  the  evil  to  the  landowner  than 
to  other  manufacturers. 

<*  The  system  of  eking  out  the  wages  of  manufacturing  operatives 
from  the  parish  funds  is  pregnant  with  great  evils,  and  is  not  adopted  in 
this  parish.  In  several  places  in  this  county  those  evils  are  severely 
felt :  and  where  once  a  parish  has  embarked  upon  this  system,  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  returning  to  a  better.  From  the 
practice  of  parish  officers,  when  trade  is  perhaps  suffering  under  tern- 
porary  depression,  soliciting  work  for  the  number  of  men  on  their  hands 
from  the  various  manufacturers  (at  any  price),  and  making  up  the  re- 
mainder necessary  for  the  support  of  their  families  out  of  the  poors-rate, 
good  trade  becomes  in  a  great  measure  annihilated.  Stocks  become  too 
abundant ;  and  when  a  demand  revives,  the  markets  are  not  cleared  before 
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a  check  is  again  experienced ;  the  same  practice  is  renewed  by  the  parish 
officers,  and  thus  the  wily  manufacturer  produces  his  goods,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  himself,  half  at  the  cost  of  the  an;ricultural  interest.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery.  Thus  land  in 
several  places  in  this  county  will  not  let  for  more  than  the  poor's-rate, 
and  its  value  as  property  is  altogether  destroyed.*" 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Villiers'  and  Mr.  Coweli's 
valuable  Reports  may  be  used  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks, 
if  any  confirmation  is  thought  necessary : 

"  Ribbon- weaving  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  all  the  villages 
around  Coventry.  Work  is  given  out  by  the  manufacturers  to  persons 
who  are  termed  undertakers,  who  contract  for  it  at  a  certain  price,  and 
the  amount  of  their  profit  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  they  can  pro- 
cure labour ;  they  consequently  seek  it  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  said  they  oflen  employ  persons  who  are  dependent 
on  the  country  parishes,  which  of  necessity,  if  done  to  any  extetit,  must 
affect  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  trade  as  much  as  if  the  competition  arose 
in  a  foreign  country.*'  f 

"In  the  replies  of  the  vestry  clerk  of  Birmingham,  he  states,  that 
relief  is  given  occasionally  acconling  to  the  number  of  children,  but  not 
^ven  to  eke  out  the  wages  of  able-bodied  persons  wholly  employed. 
Upon  inquiring  the  meaning  of  the  words  not  wholly  employed,  it  was 
explained  to  refer  to  those  persons  whose  masters  had  certified  that  they 
only  enabled  them  to  earn  a  half  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  any 
branch  of  manufacture.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Lewis,  the  governor  of 
the  workhouse  at  Erdington,  who  has  the  management  of  the  poor  at 
Aston,  the  immediately  adjoining  parish  to  Birmingham,  and  now  in*> 
eluded  within  the  borough,  stated  that  he  was  in  a  manufacturing  house 
for  15  years  at  Birmingham,  and  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
practices  of  different  masters,  aud  that  from  hb  own  knowledge  he  could 
state  that  what  are  termed  *  small  masters  *  in  this  town,  t.  e.,  those 
employing  one  or  two  journeymen,  and  who  also  work  for  some  of  the 
other  masters,  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  employing  men  who  were 
receiving  allowances  from  the  parish,  and  that  many  in  consequence 
were  able  to  undersell  other  masters  who  were  paying  the  full  wages 
themselves."  t 

"  The  practice  of  paying  the  wages  of  manufacturers  out  of  the  rates 
is  strongly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Collumpton,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Tiverton,  where  the  weaving  of  serge  and  cloth  is  carried  on  by  two 
manufacturers,  on  whose  employment  many  of  the  poor  in  that  town 
have  chiefly  depended  for  support :  one  of  these  mauufacturers,  however, 
receives  at  present  regular  annual  payments  from  the  parishes  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  employ  their  paupers,  the  sums  paid  being  less  than 
the  cost  of  their  support  by  the  parishes.  The  same  system  is  not 
adopted  by  the  parish  of  Collumpton  :  the  result,  therefore,  with  regard 
to  the  poor  at  large  is  not  to  diminish  the  amount  of  pauperism,  but  to 
change  its  locality ;  for  the  first  effect  of  such  a  measure  was  to  increase 

•  App.  (B.  1.)  Quettioni  39  and  40,  Ctitle  Donington,  Leicester,  p.  280  d, 
i  Ut.  VUliert,  App.  (A)  Part  II.  p.  25.  t  Ibid. 
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the  number  of  persons  unemployed  at  Collumpton,  and  consequently  to 
reduce  wag^ ;  it  was  operating  also  with  injustice  to  the  other  manu- 
facturer." ♦ 

"  On  conversing  with  a  manufacturer  at  Tewkesbury,  I  found  that  he 
regretted  the  great  fall  in  wages,  but  said  that,  as  a  capitalist,  he  had  no 
choice  between  reducing  the  wages  of  his  men  and  giving  up  his  business, 
and  that  if  a  certain  proportion  of  the  operatives  were  obliged  to  take  lower 
wages,  the  wages  of  the  rest  must  also  fall,  since  otherwise  the  master 
who  employed  those  at  reduced  wages  would  get  possession  of  the 
market  He  said  that  he  could  always  calculate,  out  of  a  given  number 
of  workmen,  what  proportion  working  at  low  wages  would  bring  down 
the  rest ;  and  that  if  any  circumstance  caused  a  fall  in  one  district, 
wages  must  fall  in  all  other  districts  producing  the  same  article.  He 
admitted  that  this  would  equally  be  the  case,  if  the  operatives,  in  any 
number,  were  relieved  by  the  parish."  t 

"  The  stocking  manufacturers  in  Nottinghamshire  have  been  enabled 
to  saddle  others  with  paying  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  their  handicrafls- 
men,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  farmers  have  done. 

'*  Stockings  are  made  in  i  11  the  neighbouring  parishes  in  a  circle 
round  Nottingham  of  20  or  more  miles  in  diameter,  in  the  cottages  of 
the  journeymen,  who  rent  frames  at  Is.  per  week  each,  which  they  hire 
from  a  capitalist,  who  possesses,  perhaps,  several  hundred,  and  the 
capitalist  gives  the  operative  work  to  do,  and  pays  him  wages.  The 
operative,  in  whatever  parish  he  may  be,  is  informed  that  his  wages 
must  be  lowered,  and  in  consequence  applies  to  the  parish ;  his  master 
at  Nottingham  furnishes  him  with  a  certificate  that  he  is  only  receiving 
(suppose)  6s.  a-week ;  and  thus  the  parishes  were  induced  to  allow 
him  4s,  or  &«. 

'*  Mr.  Caddick,  the  former  assistant  overseer  of  Basford,  which  is  a 
few  miles  from  Nottingham,  told  me  that  this  system  was  universal,  and 
went  into  a  calculation,  proving  that  by  means  of  it  master  manu- 
facturers were  enabled  to  sell  stockings  at  a  profit,  though  the  selling 
price  did  not  cover  the  prime  cost,  if  the  parochial  addition  to  the  wages 
paid  by  the  master  was  to  be  taken  as  an  element  of  the  prime  cost,  as 
it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be. 

**  At  Southwell  I  heard  of  instances  in  which  the  master  manu« 
facturer  had  combined  with  his  men  to  give  them  false  certificates  of 
the  amount  of  their  wages,  so  that  they  might  claim  a  larger  sum  from 
the  parish."  | 

Whole  branches  of  manufacture  may  thus  follow  the  course, 
not  of  coal  mines  or  of  streams,  but  of  pauperism ;  may  flourish 
like  the  funguses  that  spring  from  corruption,  in  consequence  of 
the  abuses  which  are  ruining  all  the  other  interests  of  the  places 
in  which  they  are  established,  and  cease  to  exist  in  the  better  ad- 
ministered districts^  in  consequence  of  that  better  administration. 

*  Mr.  Villicrf ,  Anp.  (A.)  Part  II.  p.  25.  r      +  Ibid. 

J  App.  (A.)  Fart  I.  p.  602. 
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III. 
EFFECTS  ON  LABOURERS. 

But  the  severest  sufferers  are  those  for  whose  benefit  the  system  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced,  and  to  be  perpetuated,  the 
labourers  and  their  families.  In  treating  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  will  consider  separately  the  case  of  those  who  are,  and  of 
those  who  are  not,  actually  recipients  of  relief. 

I. 
EFFECTS  ON  THOSE  NOT  ACTUALLY  RELIEVED. 

First,  with  respect  to  those  who  are  not  actually  relieved.  We 
have  seen  that  one  of  the  objects  attempted  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Laws  is,  to  repeal  pro  tanio  that  law  of 
nature  by  which  the  effects  of  each  man's  improvidence  or  mis- 
conduct are  borne  by  himself  and  his  family.  The  effect  of  that 
attempt  has  been  to  repeal  pro  tanto  the  law  by  which  each  man 
and  his  family  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  own  prudence  and  virtue. 
In  abolishing  punishment,  we  equally  abolish  reward.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  scale  system — the  system  which  directs  the 
overseers  to  regulate  the  incomes  of  the  labourers  according  to 
their  families — idleness,  improvidence,  or  extravagance  occasion  no 
loss,  and  consequently  diligence  and  economy  can  afford  no  gain. 
But  to  say  merely  that  these  virtues  afford  no  gain,  is  an  inade* 
quate  expression :  they  are  often  the  causes  of  absolute  loss.  We 
have  seen  that  in  many  places  the  income  derived  from  the  parish 
for  easy  or  nominal  work,  or,  as  it  is  most  significantly  termed, 
'  in  lieu  of  labour,"  actually  exceeds  that  of  the  independent 
labourer ;  and  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  relief-money  only 
equals,  or  nearly  approaches,  the  average  rate  of  wages,  it  is  often 
better  worth  having,  as  the  pauper  requires  less  expensive  diet 
and  clothing  than  the  hard-working  man.  In  such  places  a  man 
who  does  not  possess  either  some  property,  or  an  amount  of  skill 
which  will  ensure  to  him  more  than  the  average  rate  of  wages, 
is  of  course  a  loser  by  preserving  his  independence.  Even  if  he 
have  some  property,  he  is  a  loser,  unless  the  a^grerate  of  the  in- 
come which  it  affords  and  of  his  wages  equals  wnat  he  would 
receive  as  a  pauper.  It  appears  accordingly,  that  when  a  parish 
has  become  pauperized,  the  labourers  are  not  only  prodigal  of 
their  earnings,  not  only  avoid  accumulation,  but  even  dispose  of, 
and  waste  in  debauchery,  as  soon  as  their  families  entitle  them  to 
allowance,  any  small  properties  which  may  have  devolved  on  them, 
or  which  they  may  have  saved  in  happier  times.  Self-respect, 
however,  is  not  yet  so  utterly  destroyed  among  the  English  pea- 
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santry  as  to  make  this  universal.  Men  are  still  to  be  found  who 
would  rather  derive  a  smaller  income  from  their  own  funds  and 
their  own  exertions,  than  beg  a  larger  one  from  the  parish.  And 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  labourer's  property  is  so  considerable 
as  to  produce,  when  joined  to  his  wages,  an  income  exceeding 
parish  pay,  or  the  aggregate  of  wages  and  allowance,  it  is  obvi- 
ously his  interest  to  remain  independent. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  such  is  not  merely  the  cruelty,  but  the 
folly  of  the  rate-payers  in  many  places,  that  they  prohibit  this 
conduct — that  they  conspire  to  deny  the  man  who,  in  defiance 
of  the  examples  of  all  around  him,  has  dared  to  save,  and  attempts 
to  keep  his  savings,  the  permission  to  work  for  hia  bread  7  Such 
a  statement  appears  so  monstrous,  that  we  will  substantiate  it  by 
some  extracts  from  our  evidence. 

Sir  Harry  Verney,  in  a  communication  which  will  be  found  in 
App.  (C.)  says, — 

*'  In  the  hundred  of  fiuckinccbam,  In  which  I  act  as  a  magistrate, 
many  instances  occur  in  which  labourers  are  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, because  they  have  property  of  their  own.  For  instance,  in  the 
parish  of  Steeple  Claydon,  John  Lines,  formerly  a  soldier,  a  very  good 
workman,  is  refused  employment,  because  he  receives  a  pension.  The 
farmers  say  that  they  cannot  afford  to  employ  those  for  whom  they  are 
not  bound  by  law  to  provide.  In  order  to  prevent  John  Lines  from 
being  out  of  work,  I  am  frequently  obliged  myself  to  give  him  employ- 
ment." 

Mr.  Courthope,  of  Ticehurst,  Sussex,  in  his  excellent  answera 
to  our  Queries,  replies  to  the  question,  *'  Could  a  poor  family  lay 
by  anything  ?" — 

"  U  the  single  man  could  procure  regular  work,  and  could  be  induced 
to  lay  by  as  he  ought  to  do,  I  think  an  industrious  man  might  in  a  few 
years  secure  an  independence,  at  the  present  wages  of  the  country ;  but 
if  an  industrious  man  was  known  to  have  laid  by  any  part  of  his  wages, 
and  thus  to  have  accumulated  any  considerable  sum,  there  are  some 
parishes  in  which  he  would  be  refused  work  till  his  savings  were  gone  ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  this  would  be  the  case,  acts  as  a  preventive 
against  saving.'*  * 

Mr.  Wetherell,  the  rector  of  Byfield,  Northamptonshire,  replies 
to  the  same  question : — 

"  With  a  family,  it  is  scarcely  possible  he  should  lay  by  any  thing  out  of 
his  earnings,  and  if  he  could,  he  dare  not  let  it  be  known,  lest  he  should 
be  refused  employment  under  the  present  system  of  the  poor  laws, 
though  he  is  industrious  and  honest."  f 

Mr.  Chadwick  thus  reports  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hickson,  a  ma- 
nufacturer at  Northampton  and  landholder  in  Kent : — 

'*  The  case  of  a  man  who  has  worked  for  me  will  show  the  effect  of 

*  Extracts,  p.  46.  App.  (B.  1.)  Quetiion  15,  p.  528  d. 
f  App.  (B,  1.)  Quest.  ]5,  p.  332  ^, 
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the  parish  system  in  preventing  frugal  habits.  This  is  a  hard-working, 
industrious  man,  named  William  Williams.  He  is  married,  and  had 
saved  some  money,  to  the  amount  of  about  70/.,  and  had  two  cows ;  he 
had  also  a  sow  and  ten  pigs.  He  had  got  a  cottage  well  furnished ;  he 
was  a  member  of  a  benefit  club  at  Meopham,  from  which  he  received  8/. 
a  week  when  he  was  ill.  He  was  beginning  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  sent  his  children  to  the  Sunday-school.  He  had  a  legacy  of 
about  46/.,  but  he  got  his  other  money  together  by  saving  from  his  fair 
wages  as  a  waggoner.  Some  circumstances  occurred  which  obliged  me 
to  part  with  him.  The  consequence  of  this  labouring  man  having  been 
frugal  and  saved  money,  and  got  the  cows,  was,  that  no  one  would 
employ  him,  although  his  superior  character  as  a  workman  was  well 
known  in  the  parish.  He  told  me  at  the  time  I  was  obliged  to  part 
with  him — '  Whilst  I  have  these  things  I  shall  get  no  work ;  I  must 
part  with  then)  all ;  I  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  before  any 
one  will  employ  me.'  I  was  compelled  to  part  with  him  at  Michaelmas ; 
he  has  not  yet  got  work,  and  he  has  no  chance  of  getting  any  until  he 
has  become  a  pauper ;  for  until  then,  the  paupers  will  be  preferred  to 
him.  He  cannot  get  work  in  his  own  parish,  and  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  g^t  any  in  other  parishes.  Another  instance  of  the  same 
kind  occurred  amongst  my  workmen.  Thomas  Hardy,  the  brother-in« 
law  of  the  same  man,  was  an  excellent  workman,  discharged  under 
similar  circumstances ;  he  has  a  very  industrious  wife.  They  have  got 
two  cows,  a  well-furnished  cottage,  and  a  pig  and  fowls.  Now  he 
cannot  get  work,  because  he  has  property.  The  pauper  will  be  pre- 
ferred io  himt  and  he  can  qualify  himself  for  it  only  by  becoming  a 
pauper.  l(  he  attempts  to  get  work  elsewhere,  he  is  told  that  they  do 
not  want  to  fix  him  on  the  parish.  Both  these  are  fine  young  men, 
and  as  excellent  labourers  as  I  could  wish  to  have.  The  latter  labour- 
ing  man  mentioned  another  instance,  of  a  labouring  man  in  another 
parish  (Henstead),  who  had  once  had  more  property  than  he,  but  was 
obliged  to  consume  it  all,  and  is  now  working  on  the  roads.''  * 

We  have  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Cowell's  Report  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Nash,  of  Royston,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had  been  forced 
by  the  overseer  of  Reed  to  dismiss  two  excellent  labourers,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  two  paupers  into  their  place.  Mr.  Nash 
adds,  that  of  the  men  dismissed,  one 

"  Was  John  Walford,  a  parishioner  of  Barley,  a  steady,  industrious, 
trustworthy,  single  man,  who,  by  long  and  rigid  economy,  had  saved 
about  100/.  On  being  dismissed,  Walford  applied  in  vain  to  the 
farmers  of  Barley  for  employment.  *  It  was  well  known  that  he  had 
saved  nwney^  and  could  not  come  on  the  parish^  although  any  of  them 
would  willingly  have  taken  him  had  it  been  otherwise.'  AAer  living  a 
few  months  wuhout  being  able  to  get  any  work,  he  bought  a  cart  and 
two  horses,  and  has  ever  since  obtained  a  precarious  subsistence,  by 
carr)  ing  com  to  London  for  one  of  the  Cambridge  merchants ;  but 
Just  now  the  current  of  corn  is  northward,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do; 

#  Exiractf,  App.  (A)  Part  11.  p.  270, 
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and  at  any  time  he  would  gladly  have  exchanged  his  employment  for 
that  of  day  labour,  if  he  could  have  obtained  work.  No  reflection  is 
intended  on  the  overseers  of  Barley;  they  only  do  what  all  others  are 
expected  to  do ;  though  the  young  men  point  at  Walford,  and  call  him 
a  fool,  for  not  spending  his  money  at  the  public-house,  as  they  do ; 
adding,  that  then  he  would  get  work."  * 

The  same  Report  contains  the  following  statement  from  Mr. 
Wedd,  an  eminent  solicitor  of  Royston,  who  was  himself  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  case  : — 

**  An  individual  who  had  risen  from  poverty,  and  accumulated  con- 
siderable personal  property,  bequeathed  legacies  to  a  number  of 
labourers,  his  relations.  Circumstances  delayed  for  several  months  the 
collecting  in  the  testator's  estate.  The  overseer's  deputy  of  one  parish, 
in  which  some  of  the  legatees  were  labourers,  urged  to  the  agent  of  the 
executors  the  payment,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  benefit  the 
parishioners,  as,  when  the  legacies  were  paid,  they  would  not  find  em- 
ployment for  the  legatees,  because  they  would  have  property  of  their  own. 
The  legatees  afterwards  applied  for  money  on  account  of  their  legacies. 
It  was  then  stated  that  some  of  them,  who  lived  in  a  different  parish,  had 
been  refused  employment,  because  they  were  entitled  to  property."  f 

Mr.  Richardson   states,  that  in  Northamptonshire,   in    those 

I)arishes  in  which  labour-rates^  or  agreements  in  the  nature  of 
abour-ratesj  exist, — 

'*  Objections  are  constantly  made  to  the  allowing  persons  possessing 
any  property  to  be  counted  on  the  rate,"  (that  is,  to  be  admitted  on  the 
number  of  those,  the  employment  of  whom  exempts  pro  tanto  a  rate- 
payer from  the  burden  of  the  labour-rate).  •*  At  Culworth,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  James  Nuld,  who  had  never  applied  for  parish  relief,  was 
objected  to  partly  on  that  ground,  and  partly  because  he  kept  a  pig. 
At  Eydou  the  same  thing  had  taken  place.  One  of  the  delinquents 
had  qualified  himself  immediately  as  a  pauper,  by  selling  his  house.  At 
MiddUeton  Cheney,  a  man  with  any  property  was  neither  employed  on 
the  rate  nor  relieved."  | 

Those  who  are  guilty  of  a  still  more  important  act  of  prudence 
and  self-denial — that  of  deferring  the  period  of  marriage — are 
punished  sometimes  by  being  refused  permission  to  work,  some- 
times by  being  allowed  to  work  only  a  given  number  of  days  in 
each  week,  and  sometimes  by  being  paid  for  a  full  week's  labour 
only  a  portion,  often  not  hali  or  a  third,  of  what  they  see  their 
married  fellow-workmen  receive.  The  principal  evidence  to  this 
effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  returns  to  our  printed  Queries,  and 
there  is  much  in  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Power  states,  that  in  Gamlin^ay  (Cambridgeshire),  the 
wages  paid  to  men  employed  by  individuals  are  about  6^.  a  week 
to  single  men;  to  married  men,  with  children^  from  9s.  to  10*., 

•  Extract!,  p.  379,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  586.  +  BxtmcU,  p.  380, 

t  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  402. 
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with  further  allowance  from  the  rates^  according  to  the  number  of 
the  family ;  "^  and  mentions,  as  a  general  remark,  that  when  the 
farmer  employs  the  young  single  man,  it  is  seldom  or  never  by 
the  grate,  out  at  daily  wages,  Sttle  above  those  of  parish  employ- 
ment, f 

**  At  Nuneaton,"  says  Mr.  Villiers,  **  the  overseer  mentioned  a  case 
which  had  only  occurred  a  few  days  before  to  himself,  in  an  application 
made  to  him  by  a  lad,  to  procure,  him  relief  from  the  parish.     His 
answer  to  him  was,  *  Go  away  and  work,  you  foolish  boy;'  the  boy's 
answer  was,  '  Ah,  but,  Sir,  I  married  yesterday,  and  I  expect  the 
parish  to  find  me  a  place  to  live  in.'     On  examining  a  labourer  at 
Holsworthy,  he  said  that  he  was  only  receiving  As.  a  week  from  the 
parish  for  his  work  upon  the  roads ;  but  that  he  did  not  complain  of 
the  smallness  of  the  allowance,  since  he  knew  what  numbers  there  were 
then  dei>ending  on  the  parish.     Upon  asking  him  to  what  he  attributed 
this  increase  of  number,  he  replied,  that  the  reason  was  evident, '  since/ 
to  use  his  expression, '  the  young  folks  married  up  so  terrible  early  in  these 
days.'     On  asking  him  if  he  could  account  for  this,  he  said,  *  that  many 
of  them  thought  they  should  be  better  off  if  they  were  married  than  if 
they  were  single,  and  get  more  regular  employment  from  the  farmers.' 
He  said  that  he  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  that  he  remembered  a 
very  diflferent  state  of  things ;  that  *  when  he  was  a  young  man,  the 
farmers  preferred  a  man  who  was  single  to  a  married  man,  and  that  he 
was  used  to  live  in  the  house  with  them ;  that  men  did'nt  use  to  marry 
till  they  had  got  a  character  as  good  workmen,  and  had  put  by  some  of 
their  earnings ;'  and  (hat  '  if  any  man  applied  to  the  parish,  he  was 
pointed  at  by  u}]  who  knew  him,  as  a  parish  bird;  but  that  it  was 
very  different  now."  J 

Mr.  Stuart  states,  that  in  Suffolk,— 

"  The  policy  of  most  parishes  is  to  employ  the  married  men  in 
preference  to  the  single,  and  that  when  the  single  are  employed,  their 
wages  are  generally  less.  The  farmers  frequently  said  that  they  con« 
sidered  it  bad  management  not  to  make  this  distinction,  yet  none  com* 
plained  more  of  early  marriages."  § 

Messrs.  Wrottesley  and  Cameron  state,  that  in  West  Wycombe 
(Bucks)— 

'*  The  notion  of  wages,  as  a  contract  beneficial  to  both  parties,  seems 
to  be  nearly  obliterated.  The  rate  of  weekly  wages  paid  by  the 
parish  is,  to  a  single  man  under  twenty,  Sx. ;  above  twenty,  4^. ; 
married  men,  without  children,  5t. ;  and  so  on.  We  asked  what  wages 
the  farmers  gave ;  the  answer  was,  the  same  as  the  porish.  We  asked 
if  piece-work  was  common — ^There  is  very  little  of  it  ;  it  does  not 
answer.  Why  not? — We  have  got  too  many  people,  and  want  to 
employ  them.  You  mean  that  men  would  do  too  much  work  if  em- 
ployed by  the  piece? — That  is  just  what  I  mean."|| 

•  Aap.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  243.  f  App.  (A.)  Pwt  I.  p.  242. 

1  Mr.  Villien'  Report,  Anp.  (A.)  Part  II.  p.  29. 
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Mr.  Richardson  states,  that  in  Northamptonshire, — 

^'  As  the  fanners  have,  under  the  scale  system,  a  direct  inducement  to 
employ  married  men  rather  than  single,  ia  many  villages,  particularly 
in  the  southern  district,  they  will  not  employ  the  single  men  at  all ;  in 
others  they  pay  them  a  much  lower  rate  of  wages  for  the  same  work,  in 
the  hope  of  driving  them  (o  seek  work  out  of  the  parish.  Instead  of 
this,  they  marry  directly,  knowing  that  if  they  cannot  maintain  them- 
selves, the  parish  must  do  it  for  them,  and  that  the  farmers  will  be  more 
ready  to  give  work  to  men  likely  to  become  burthensome,  than  to  those 
^ho  are  not  The  usual  remark  they  make  is,  *  Well,  I'll  g^  and  gft 
a  wife,  and  then  you  must  do  something  for  me.'  **  * 

He  adds,  f  hat 

*'  Sometimes  single  men  are  not  counted  on  the  labour-rate.  A 
clergyman  of  Culworth  gave  me  an  instance  of  a  labourer  who  told 
him  that  he  had  married  only  because,  under  Ihe  labour-rate,  he  could 
not  get  work  without  If  they  are  admitted,  it  is  at  a  lower  rate  than 
married  men  ?  '  Of  course,  Sir,'  as  I  have  often  heard  from  the  over- 
seers,  who  seemed  a  little  surprised  at  my  putting  the  question." 

We  will  close  our  instances  of  this  conduct  by  the  following  law 
enacted  by  a  vestry : — 

"  At  a  Vestry  Meeting,  holden  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Edgefield, 
on  Monday,  April  S,  1833, 

*'  Resolved, — ^That  the  rate  of  wages  for  able-bodied  men  be  reduced 
to  49,  per  week;  that  1«.  per  week  be  given  to  each  wife,  and  1^.  for 
each  child  per  week.  If  there  is  not  any  children,  allow  the  wife  1«.  6d, 
per  week. 

**  Agreed  for  three  months  from  this  date,  to  commence  Monday  15th." 

[Here  follow.  15  signatures.] 

AU  the  previous  testimony  has  been  given  by  persons  belonging 
to  the  higher  orders  of  society.  Some,  however,  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  labourers  themselves ;  and  we  quote  the  following 
passages  from  the  Reports  of  Mr.  ViUiers  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  to 
show  what  effects  are  attributed  to  the  existing  system  by  the 
very  class  to  whom  it  professes  to  extend  its  bounty  and  pro- 
tection. 

• 

**  Afler  observing,"  says  Mr.  ViUiers,  **  so  many  instances  of  an 
.  almost  necessary  connexion  between  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
the  mode  of  administering  relief  by  the  parish,  I  examined  persons  of 
different  classes  with  regard  to  the  interests  which  might  be  supposed 
to  be  involved  in  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts;  and  on  this  point  the  following  evidence  of  sonTe 
labourers  themselves,  who  were  wholly  unprepared,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  object  of  my  inquiry,  is  not  unimportant    They  were  examined 

♦  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  399. 
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in  the  presence  of  two  gentlemen,  one  a  proprietor,  and  the  other  an 
occupier  of  land  in  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire. 

"  Thomas  Bayce^  labourer,  stated,  Tliat  he  was  not  settled  in  the 
parish  in  which  he  worked ;  that  he  was  upwards  of  fifly  years  of  oge, 
and  that  neither  he  nor  his  father  had  ever  received  relief  from  any 
parish ;  that  he  knew  many  labourers  were  getting  pay  from  the 
parish,  and  that  many  were  relieved  who  were  not  so  badly  off  as  others 
who  would  not  demand  it ;  but  that  people  did  not  care  to  g^o  to  the 
parish  now  as  they  used  when  he  was  a  young  man.  Upon  being 
asked  bis  opinion  of  the  roundsmen  system,  he  answered  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — '  That  is  the  very  worst  thing  that  has  ever  happened 
for  the  labourers  of  this  country ;  that  is  the  way  our  wag^s  are  kept 
down.  A  farmer  wants  to  get  some  work  done  ;  he  proposes  starving 
wages  to  the  labourer.  If  the  labourer  refuses  to  take  them,  the  farmer 
says,  *  Very  well,  I  do  not  want  you,'  and  sends  to  the  overseer  and 
g^ts  a  man,  whom  he  pays  what  he  likes,  and  then  the  parson 
and  the  shopkeeper  are  made  to  pay  the  rest.  And  if  a  man 
is  not  in  his. own  parish,  he  will  oflen  take  less  than  he  can  live 
upon,  sooner  than  be  sent  back  to  his  own  parish  where  he  is  not 
wanted.'  Upon  being  asked  how  he  came  to  have  been  always 
employed,  and  (as  he  had  previously  said)  earning  sometimes  14s.  a 
week,  he  said,  '  That  all  fanners  were  not  alike,  and  that  some  farmers 
knew  the  value  of  a  labourer  who  was  honest  and  hard-working,  and 
that  his  character  might  be  learnt  of  any  farmer  with  whom  he  had  ever 
worked  ;'  but  he  added,  *'  This  is  not  always  the  case,  for  I  have  seen 
many  a  man  employed,  not  because  he  has  a  good  character,  but 
because  be  has  a  large  family ;  and  there  are  many  who  know  that  to 
be  the  case.' 

**  J.  Stanton;  aged  Rfly,  was  a  married  man ;  had  no  children  at 
present ;  he  was  a  tenant  of  half  an  acre  of  land ;  he  stated  that  it 
never  took  him  from  his  other  work,  (os  if  he  had  much  to  do)  ;  he  got 
some  single  man  to  work  for  him,  as  there  were  always  some  unem« 
ployed  ;  the  farmers  always  preferring  to  employ  the  men  with  large 
families,  to  keep  them  off  the  parish.  One  of  the  gentlemen  present 
asked  this  man  whether  he  would  not  prefer  to  see  a  man  get  employ- 
ment who  had  children  to  support,  than  a  single  man  who  had  only 
himself  to  provide  for ;  his  answer  was  in  these  wordS : — *  To  speak 
openly.  Sir,  I  consider  that  a  man  ought  to  be  paid  for  his  work,  and 
not-  for  his  family ;  and  that  if  I  had  done  a  good  day's  work,  I  should 
sooner  have  the  value  of  it  myself  than  see  another  man  paid  because 
he  has  got  children/  He  was  then  asked  if  he  had  heard  of  men 
marrying  with  the  view  to  obtain  regular  employment  from  the  farmerp, 
or  more  relief  from  the  parish :  he  said,  *  There  are  many.  Sir,  who  do 
think  that  they  shall  be  better  off  if  they  have  a  family,  and  I  have 
heard  them  oAeu  say  so.'  He  was  asked  if  the  labourers  thought  that 
the  more  industrious  they  were,  the  more  encouragement  they  would 
receive  :  '  No,  they  do  not  do  that,  because  we  see  many  a  man  get 
parish  pay  whether  he  is  industrious  or  not'  He  continued,  '  But, 
Sir,  what  is  the  use  of  a  man  weHrking  hard  if  he  has  got  no  master  to 
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oblige,  paid  half  by  the  parish  and  half  by  the  farmer?  How  would  a 
man  be  better  off  if  he  were  to  work  ever  so  hard  ?  It  would  be  better 
for  us  to  be  slaves  at  once  than  to  work  under  such  a  system/  I  asked 
him  if  some  of  the  labourers  did  not  prefer  the- system  as  a  means  of 
beings  idle,  or  of  only  doings  half  a  day's  work ;  he  said  he  beUeved  that 
might  be  the  case  sometimes,  and  added,  *  Where  is  the  wonder ;  when 
a  man  has  his  spirit  broken^  what  is  he  good  for?' 

*'  Gibson f  labourer,  stated  that  he  was  seventy  years  of  age ;  he 
had  brought  up  a  family  of  six  children,  and.  had  never  applied  to  the 
parish,  but  on  one  occasion,  to  assist  him  to  pay  his  rent  in  time ;  he 
know  many  a  man  who  was  receiving  parish  relief,  not  so  badly  off  as 
he  had  been  himself,  but  that  ther6  were  so  many  now  with  large 
families,  that  he  hardly  thought  they  could  keep  off  the  parish ;  *  but,' 
he  added,  *  what  is  a  man  to  do,  Sir;  for  if  he  has  not  a  family,  he  has 
a  bad  chance  of  getting  steady  work  in  his  own  parish.' " 

^*  Charles  James,  labourer.  He  had  four  children ;  he  had  never 
received  parish  relief;  on  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  rounds- 
men system,  he  said,  *  it  completely  ruined  the  labourer,'  and  added, 
'  an.d  people  may  say,  Sir,  what  they  like,  but  there  are  one  set  of 
farmers  who  always  will  keep  it  up  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  do  so; 
and  it  is  no  use  their  saying  they  do  not  approve  of  it,  when  last  week 
farmer  '  turned  off  all  his  men,  and  in  the  same  week  took  the 

same  men  all  back  from  the  parish,  and  now  he  pays  them  half  the 
wages  that  he  did.' 

"  Cockerellf  labourer,  said  that  he  lived  with  his  father-in-law,  who 
was  a  very  old  man,  that  he  oflen  heard  him  remark  *  what  a  sad 
change  there  was  now  in  men  going  on  the  parish,  and  that  he  remem- 
bered the  time  when  a  man  would  rather  starve  than  ^apply ;  but  that 
now-a-days,  a  man  was  more  employed  because  he  went  on  the  parish 
than  because  he  was  industrious  and  strived  to  keep  off.' 

**  On  another  occasion,  the  gentleman  at  whose  house  I  was  stopping, 
being  doubtful  of  the  encouragement  offered  to  early  marriage  from  the 
mode  of  administering  the  Poor  Laws,  proposed  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
the  opinion  of  the  first  labourers  to  be  met  with  in  the  fields;  an 
opportunity  soon  occurred :  four  men  were  working  together  near  a 
farm-house ;  upon  questioning  them  as  to  the  wages  they  were  earning, 
one  among  them,  who  informed  us  that  he  was  30  years  of  age  and 
unmarried,  complained  much  of  the  lowness  of  his  wages,  and  added, 
without  a  question  on  the  subject  being  put  to  him, '  That  if  he  was  a 
married  man,  and  had  a  parcel  of  children,  he  should  be  better  off,  as 
he  should  either  have  work  given  him  by  the  piece,  or  receive  allow- 
ances for  his  children.'  He  was  immediately  joined  by  two  of  the  other 
men,  who  said,  '  Yes,  Sir,  that  is  how  it  is ;  a  man  has  no  chance  now 
unless  he  is  a  fUmily  man.'  The  other,  an  old  man,  who  was  neariy  80 
years  of  age,  said, '  That  he  was  yet  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  that 
he  was  obliged  to  go  upon  the  parish  because  the  farmers  gave  all  the 
work  they  could  to  men  who  had  families.  When  he  was  young,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  that'  The  men  proceeded  to  reckon  what  was 
allowed  to  families  according  to  thei^  numbers ;  and  they  spoke  of  the 
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system  with  g^eat  irritation.  That  it  tends  in  no  degree  to  make  the 
class  happy  and  contented  may  be  inferred  from  this  part  of  the  country 
having  been  the  scene  of  considerable  riot  and  outrag^e  in  1831."* 

**  Thomoi  Pearce^  Labourer  in  husbandry,  of  the  Parish  of  Govington, 

Sussex;  Examined. 

'*  Witness  has  worked  all  hb  life  for  Mr.  Noakes,  of  Wannoch. 

**  At  first  the  witness,  who  appeared  to  be  a  stout,  hard-working 
young  man,  was  examined  as  to  the  diet  and  usual  mode  of  living  of 
the  labourers  of  that  district  His  evidence  was  confirmatory  of  that 
which  is  elsewhere  stated,  as  to  the  modes  of  living  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  condition  of  paupers. 

"  In  your  parish  are  there  many  able-bodied  men  upon  the  parish  ? 
— ^There  are  a  great  many  men  in  our  parish  who  like  it  better  than 
being  at  work. 

'*  Why  do  they  like  it  better? — ^They  get  the  same  money,  and 
don't  do  half  so  much  work.  They  don't  work  like  me  ;  they  be*ant  at 
it  so  many  hours,  and  they  don't  do  so  much  work  when  they  be  at  it ; 
they're  doing  no  good,  and  are  only  waiting  for  dinner-time  and  night ; 
they  be'ant  working,  it*s  only  waiting. 

*'  How  have  you  managed  to  live  without  parish  relief? — By  work- 
ing hord. 

"  What  do  the  paupers  say  to  you  ? — ^They  blame  me  for  what  I  do. 
They  say  to  me,  •  What  are  you  working  for?'  I  say,  •  For  myself.' 
They  say, '  You  are  only  doing* it  to  save  the  parish,  and  if  you  didn't 
do  it,  you  would  get  the  same  as  another  man  has,  and  would  get  the 
money  for  smoking  your  pipe  and  doing  noUiing.'  'TIS  a  hard  thing 
(or  a  man  like  me. 

**  If  you  want  anything  from  the  parish,  should  yoa  get  it  sooner 
than  a  man  who  has  not  worked  so  hard  ? — ^No,  not  a  bit ;  nor  so  likely 
as  one  of  those  men. 

*•  What  would  they  say  to  you  ? — ^They  would  say  that  I  didn't  want 
it,  and  that  I  had  a  piece  of  ground,  and  was  well  o£  They're  always 
giving  to  men  who  don't  deserve  it,  whilst  they  are  refusing  to  those^ 
who  do. 

"  Is  it  worse  in  your  parish  than  in  others  ? — No,  it  is  the  same  in- 
them  all.  There  is  partiality  everywhere.  If  I  was  to  oflfend  my 
master,  und  he  was  to  turn  me  away,  none  of  the  others  would  give 
me  work  ;  and  if  I  go  to  the  parish,  they  would  put  me  on  the  roads. 
There's  not  one  in  our  place  that  looks  on  me  the  better  for  my  work^ 
but  all  ihe  worse  for  it  * 

'*  What  would  be  thought  of  a  plan,  of  making  all  go  either  wholly  on 
or  wholly  ofi'the  parish,  so  that  the  men  should  not  be  paid  half  ill  wages 
and  halfas  a  pauper?—!  do  not  know;  but  my  master  (Mr.  Noakes)  says, 
that  he  would  tuke  his  full  part  of  men ;  and  if  all  the  others  did  the 
same,  there  would  be  no  men  on  the  road,  except  an  old  man  or  two 
just  to  let  (he  water  otf.     But  some  of  the  farmers  like  to  poke  the 
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men  on  the  roads,  so  as  to  make  the  blacksmith  and  the  wheeler  and 
tbe  shopkeepers  come  in,  which  helps  the  rates. 

'*  But  do  not  the  workmen  see  tliat  the  farmers  do  this  to  serve  their 
own  turn,  and  pay  less  in  wages  ? — Yes,  that  is  how  it  is.  A  farmer, 
when  he  wants  his  stock  in,  will  say,  *  1  want  to  keep  my  cattle  goings; 
I  won*t  take  away  my  cattle  men,  but  111  get  some  extra  men  from  the 
roads.'  And  so  he  does ;  and  when  he  has  got  his  stock  in,  he  says, 
*  Now  you  may  go,  and  the  parish  may  keep  you.  He  will  get  these 
men  to  do  an  extra  day  or  two's  work,  but  he  won't  give  them  more 
than  the  parish  gives ;  for  which  reason  they  do  not  like  to  go,  as  they 
do  not  work  half  so  hard  for  the  parish. 

"  Would  it,  do  you  think,  be  a  good  thing  to  prevent  the  farmers  using 
the  parish  to  keep  a  stock  of  hands  ready  for  these  extra  jobs  ? — I  do 
not  know  how  that  would  be,  as  I  never  seed  it  tried ;  but  I  think  he 
would  make  the  farmers  keep  more  men  for  constant,  which  would  be 
a  good  thing,  as  they  would  find  more  work  for  them.  The  land  is  not 
near  done  here  as  it  should  be,  for  want  of  hands."  * 

Piece-work  is  thus  refused  to  the  single  man,  or  to  the  married 
man  if  he  have  any  property,  because  they  can  exist  on  day  wages; 
it  is  refused  to  the  active  and  intelligent  labourer,  because  he  would 
earn  too  much.  The  enterprising  man,  who  has  fled  from  the 
tyranny  and  pauperism  of  his  parish  to  some  place  where  there  is 
a  demand  and  a  reward  for  his  services,  is  driven  from  a  situatioa 
which  suits  him,  and  au  employer  to  whom  he  is  attached,  by  a 
labour-rate  or  some  other  device  against  non-parishioners,  and 
forced  back  to  his  settlement  to  receive  as  alms  a  portion  only  of 
"what  he  was  obtaining  by  his  own  •exertions.  He  is  driven  from 
a  place  where  he  was  earning,  as  a  free  labourer.  Vis.  or  \As.  a 
week,  and  is  offered  road-work,  as  a  pauper,  at  sixpence  a  day, 
or  perhaps  to  be  put  up  by  the  parish  authorities  to  auction,  and 
43old  to  the  farmer  who  will  take  him  at  the  lowest  allowance. 
.  Can  we  wonder  if  the  labourer  abandons  virtues  of  which  this 
is  the  reward  ?  If  he  gives  up  the  economy  in  return  for  which 
he  has  been  proscribed,  the  diligence  for  which  he  has  been  con* 
demned  to  involuntary  idleness,  and  the  prudence,  if  it  can  be 
called  such,  which  diminishes  his  means  just  as  much  as  it  dimi- 
nishes his  wants  7  Can  we  wonder  if,  smarting  under  these  op* 
pressions,  he  considers  the  law,  and  all  who  administer  the  law> 
as  his  enemies,  the  fair  objects  of  his  fraud  or  his  violence?  Can 
we  wonder  if,  to  increase  his  income,  and  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  parish,  he  marries,  and  thus  helps  to  increase  that  local  over- 

fsopulation  which  is  ^adually  eating  away  the  fund  out  of  which 
le  and  all  the  other  labourers  of  the  parish  are  to  be  maintained? 

♦  Mr.  Chodwick,  App.  (A.)  Ti^tHU 
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But  though  the  injustice  perpetrated  on  the  man  who  struggles^ 
Bs  far  as  he  can  struggle,  against  the  oppression  of  the  system,, 
who  refusesr  as  far  as  he  can  refuse,  to  be  its  accomplice,  is  at 
first  sight  the  most  revolting,  the  severest  sufferers  are  those  that 
have  become  callous  to  thetr  own  degradation,  who  value  parish 
support  as  their  privilege,  and  demand  it  as  their  right,  and 
complain  only  that  it  is  limited  in  amount,  or  that  some  sort  of 
labour  or  confinement  is  exacted  in  return.  No  man's  principles 
can  be  corrupted  without  injury  to  society  in  general;  but  the 
person  most  imured  is  the  person  whose  principles  have  been 
corrupted.  'The  constant  war  which  the  pauper  has  to  wage 
with  all  who  employ  or  pay  him,  is  destructive  to  his  honesty  and 
his  temper ;  as  his  subsistence  does  not  depend  on  his  exertions,^ 
he  loses  all  that  sweetens  labour,  its  association  with  reward^ 
and  get«  through  his  work,  such  as  it  is,  with  the  reluctance  of 
a  slave.  His  pay,  earned  by  importunity  or  fraud,  or  even  vio- 
lence, is  not  husbanded  with  the  carefulness  which  would  be 
given  to  the  results  of  industry,  but  wasted  in  the  intemperance 
to  which  his  ample  leisure  invites  him.  The  ground  on  which 
relief  is  ordered  to  thtf  idle  and  dissolute  is,  that  the  wife  and 
family  must  not  suffer  for  the  vices  of  the  head  of  the  family; 
but  as  that  relief  is  almost  always  given  into  the  hands  of  tne ' 
vicious  husband  or  parent,  this  excuse  is  obviously  absurd.     It 

Spears  from  the  evideuce  that  the  great  supporters  of  the  beer- 
aps  are  the  paupers.  "  Wherever,'' says  Mr.  Lawrence,  of 
Henfield,  "  the  labourers  are  unemployed,  the  beer-shops  of  the 
parish  are  frequented  by  them.'**  And  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that 
mCholesbury,  where,  out  of  139  individuals,  only  35  persons, 
of  all  ages,  including  the  clergyman  and  his  family,  are  sup- 
ported by  their  own  exertions,  there  are  two  public-houses : — 

"Hundreds  of  instances,"  says  Mr.  Okeden,  "came  under  my  obser- 
vation, in  which  the  overseen  knew  that  the  wages  and  parish  allow- 
ance were  spent  in  two  nights  at  the  beer-houses,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  week's  subi^istence  of  the  whole  family.  Still  no  steps  are 
taken ;  the  scale  is  referred  to,  and  acted  on,  and  the  parish  actually 
supports  and  pays  for  the  drunken  excesses  of  the  labourers.  The  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  labourer  have,  by  this  scale  system,  been  com-^ 
pletely  changed.  Industry  fails,  moral  character  is  annihilated,  and 
the  poor  man  of  twenty  years  ago,  who  tried  to  earn  his  money,  and 

•  App.  (D.) 
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was  thankful  for  it,  is  now  converted  into  an  insolent,  discontented, 
surly,  thoughtless  pauper,  who  talks  of  '  right  and  income,'  and  who 
will  soon  fight  for  these  supposed  rights  aud  income,  unless  some  step 
is  taken  to  arrest  his  progress  to  open  violence.     Some  rude  efforts  he 
may,  at  Brst,  make  to  shake  off  his  slate  of  servitude ;  but  he  finally 
yields  to  the  temptations  of  the  pay- table  and  the  scale,  feels  his  bond- 
age, puts  off  his  generous  feelings  of  industry,  aud  gratitude,  and  inde* 
pendence,  and, 

..........to  suit 

His  manner  with  his  fate,  puts  on  the  brute.'*  ^ 

'*  With  the  exception,"  says  Mr.  Millman,  of  Reading,  "  of  decent 
persons  reduced  by  inevitable  misfortune,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of 
our  manufacturers,  whose  masters  have  totally  failed,  and  who  are  too 
old,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  seeking  elsewhere  their  accustomed  em- 
ployment, I  should  state,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  th%t  the  cottage 
of  a  parish  pauper  and  his  family  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from 
that  of  a  mau  who  maintains  himself.  The  former  is  dirty,  neglected, 
noisome  :  the  children,  though  in  general  they  may  be  sent  to  school  at 
the  desire  of  the  clerg^yman  or  parish  officers,  are  the  least  clean  and  the 
most  ragged  at  the  school ;  in  short,  the  deg^e  of  wretchedness  and 
degpradation  may,  in  most  instances,  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which 
they  may  burthen  the  parish.  Unless  some  few  tenements,  inhabited 
by  the  lowest,  and  usually  the  most  profligate  poor,  the  refuse  of  society, 
the  cottages  in  my  parish  which  it  is  least  agreeable  to  enter,  are  those 
of  which  the  rent  is  paid  by  the  parish,  in  which  the  effect  of  our  exer- 
tions, and  of  the  liberality  of  the  landlords  to  cleanse  on  the  alarm  of 
cholera^  was  obliterated  in  a  very  few  weeks.*^  t 

Mr.  Chadwick  states^  in  his  Report,  that  in  every  district  he 
found  the  condition  of  the  independent  labourer  strikingly  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  pauper,  and  superior  to  it,  though 
the  independent  labourers  were  commonly  maintained  upon  less 
money. 

The  Assistant  Overseer  of  Windsor  examined  :-^ 

*'  What  is  the  characteristic  of  the  wives  of  paupers  and  their  fami- 
lies ? — ^The  wives  of  paupers  are  dirty,  and  nasty,  and  indolent ;  and 
the  children  generally  neglected,  and  dirty,  and  vagrants,  and  immoral. 

*'  How  are  the  cottages  of  the  independent  labourers  as  compared  ta 
them  ? — The  wife  is  a  very  different  person  ;  she  and  her  children  are 
clean,  and  her  cottage  tidy.  I  have  had  very  extensive  opportunities  of 
observing  the  difference  in  my  visits  ;  the  difiereuce  is  so  striking  to  me, 
that,  in  passing  along  a  row  of  cottages,  I  could  tell,  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  which  were  paupers'  cottages,  and  which  were  the  cottages 
of  the  independent  labourers." 

•  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  24. 
'^^  +  Extract?,  p.  335.    Mr.  Chadirick,  App.  (A.)  Part  II, 
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Mr.  Brushfield^  of  Spitalfields,  London^  examined : — 

"  Have  you  ever  compared  the  condition  of  the  able-bodied  pauper 
with  the  condition  of  the  independent  labourer  ? — Yes.  I  have  lately 
inquired  into  various  cases  of  the  labouring  poor  who  receive  parish 
relief;  and,  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  cases  of  paupers  gene- 
rally, the  contrast  struck  me  forcibly.  In  the  pauper's  habitation  you 
will  find  a  strained  show  of  misery  and  wretchedness ;  and  those  little 
articles  of  furniture  which  might,  by  tlie  least  exertion  imaginable,  wear 
an  appearance  of  comfort,  are  turned,  as  it  were  intentionally,  the 
ugliest  side  outward;  the  children  are  dirty,  and  appear  to  be  under  no 
control ;  the  clothes  of  both  parents  and  children,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  are  ragged,  but  evidently  are  so  for  the  lack  of  the  least  attempt 
to  make  them  otherwise ;  for  I  have  very  rarely  found  the  clothes 
of  a  pauper  with  a  patch  put  or  a  seam  made  upon  them  since  new  ; 
their  mode  of  living,  in  all  cases  that  I  have  known  (except  and  always 
making  the  distinction  between  the  determined  pauper  and  the  infirm 
and  deserving  poor,  which  cases  are  but  comparatively  few),  is  most 
improvident  It  is  difficult  to  get  to  a  knowledge  of  particulars  in  their 
cases;  but  whatever  provisions  I  have  found,  on  visiting  their  habita- 
tions,  have  been  o(  the  best  quality ;  and  my  inquiries  among  trades- 
men, as  butchers,  chandler's  shop-keepers,  &c.,  have  all  been  answered 
with-^'  They  will  not  have  anything  but  the  besC 

"In  the  habitation  of  the  labouring  man  who  receives  no  parish 
relief,  you  will  find  (f  have  done  so),  even  in  the  poorest*  an  appear- 
ance of  comfort ;  the  articles  of  furniture*  few  and  humble  though  they 
may  be,  have  their  best  skle  seen*  are  arranged  in  soiliething  like  order, 
and  so  as  to  produce  the  best  appearance  of  which  they  are  capable. 
The  children  appear  under  parental  control ;  are  sent  to  school  (if  of 
that  age)  ;  their  clothes  you  will  find  patched  and  taken  care  of,  so  as 
to  make  them  wear  as  long  a  time  as  possible ;  there  is  a  sense  of  moral 
feeling  and  moral  dignity  easily  discerned ;  they  purchase  such  food, 
and  at  such  seasons,  and  in  such  quantities,  as  the  most  economical 
would  approve  of." 

Mr.  Isaac  Willis,  collector  of  the  poor  rates  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Stratford-le-Bow,  London — 

*'  Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  the  modes  of  living  of  those  of 
the  labouring  classes  who  receive  aid  from  the  parish  or  from  charities, 
and  of  those  independent  labourers  who  depend  entirely  on  their  own 
resources  to  provide  for  their  families  ? — I  have  for  many  years,  in  col- 
lecting through  my  dbtrict. 

**  Are  the  two  classes  externally  distingubhable  in  their  persons, 
houses,  or  behaviour  ?— Yes,  they  are.  I  can  easily  distinguish  them, 
and  I  think  they  might  be  distinguished  by  any  oiie  who  paid  attention 
to  them.  The  independent  labourer  is  comparatively  clean  in  his  person, 
his  wife  and  children  are  clean,  and  the  children  go  to  school ;  the  house 
is  in  better  order  and  more  cleanly.    Those  who  depend  on  parish 
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relief  or  on  benefactions,  on  the  contrary,  are  dirty  in  their  persons  and 
slothful  in  their  habits ;  the  children  are  allowed  to  go  about  the  streets 
in  a  vagrant  condition.  The  industrious  labourers  get  their  children 
•out  to  service  early.  The  pauper  and  charity-fed  people  do  not  care 
Trhat  becomes  of  their  children.  The  man  who  earns  his  penny  is 
:always  a  better  man  in  every  way  than  the  man  who  begs  it."^ 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  assistant  overseer  of  St.  Sepulchre's^  Lon- 
<Ion — 

*•  In  the  course  of  my  visits  to  the  residences  of  the  labouring  people, 
in  our  own  and  other  parishes,  I  have  seen  the  apartments  of  those  who  > 
remained  independent,  though  they  had  no  apparent  means  of  getting 
more  than  those  who  were  receiving  relief  from  the  pariah,  or  so  much 
as   out-door  paupers.     The  difference  in   their  appearance  is  most, 
striking ;  I  now,  almost  inunediately  on  the  sight  of  a  room>  can  tell . 
whether  it  is  the  room  of  a  pauper  or  of  an  independent  labourer.     I. 
have  frequently  said  to  the  wife  of  an  independent  labourer,  *  I  can  see» ; 
by  the  neatness  and  cleanness  of  your  place,  that  you.  receive  no  relief 
fixjm  any  parish.' — *  No,'  they  usually  say,  •  and  I  hope  we  never  shall/ 
This  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  paupers  in  the  meiropolis,  but,  it  may 
be  stated,  from  all  I  have  seen  elsewhere,' and  heard,  that  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  other  places.     The  quantity  of  relief  given  to  the  paupers 
makes  no  difference  with  them  as  to  cleanliness  or  comfort ;  in  many 
instances  very  much  the  coutrary.     More  money  only  produces  more 
^irunkenness.      We  have  had   frequent   instances  of  persons   being 
deprived  of  parochial  relief  from  misconduct  or  otherwise,  or,  as  the 
officers  call  it,  *  choked  off  the  parish,*  during  twelve  months  or  more, 
and  at  the  end  of  tliat  time  we  have  found  them  in  a  better  condition 
than  when  they  were  receiving  weekly  relief." 

The  testimony,  with  relation  to  the  superiority  of  the  class  of. 
labourers  who  are  deprived  of  the  facilities  of  obtaining  partial: 
reliefs  is  almost  as  striking  and  important^  We  shall  advert  to  it 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Report. 

The  following  testimony  of  Mr.  Sleeth,  of  Albany  Road^  Kent 
Road,  is  an  instnictive  example  of  the  tendency  of  pauperism  to 
«ap  the  foundations  of  industry,  virtue,  and  happiness : — 

••  I  have  been  a  witness  to  the  gradual  ruin  of  a  very  deserving 
•diEiss  of  people,  effected,  as  well  as  I  can  judge,  by  the  superior  tempta* 
Uens  of  parish  allowance  and  idleness,  to  those  of  independence  with 
industry^ 

*'  I  wds  employed  from  1819  to  1831  in  a  commercial  house,  of 
^hich  the  greater  part  of  the  business  was  the  sale  of  home-made  fabrics, 
chiefly  of  stockings.  The  demand  for  homespun  articles  is  still  very? 
extensive  amoug^t  old  people  of  all  ranks,  on  account  of  their  superior 
warmth  and  durability.  The  call  for  these  goods  when  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  business  was  very  constant,  and  the  supply  abundant, 
but  not  excessive.    The  competition  of  the  factories  had  driven  the 
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fipinnera  quite  out  of  the  market,  and  also  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  knitters; 
but  of  these  latter,  some  of  the  most  resolutely  frugal  and  industrious* 
persevered  in  working  for  the  low  reward  which  was  to  be  g^t  while 
the  employment  was  breaking  up.  But  afler  this  period  of  change, 
which  had  taken  place  before  the  time  at  which  my  knowledge  begins, 
the  people  who  had  persevered  remained  the  only  workers^  In-  fact 
none  were  brought  up  to  it,  and  none  continued  in  it  but  those  wha 
had  been  long  used  to  it,  and  of  those  only  the  most  independent  and 
exeniplary.  But  they  got  the  reward  of  their  struggle  in  the  monopoly 
of  the  supply,  when  all  the  most  supine  had  ceased  to  contend  with  the 
progpress  of  the  factories. 

**  The  earnings  of  a  family  by  knitting  sometimes  amounted  to  more 
than  20r,  and  commonly  from  12/.  to  between  16/.  and  18/.,  a  very 
large  sum,  as  everybody  knows  who  knows  the  economy  of  a  well 
managed  cottage.  These  latter  earnings  were  wholly  addiiional  to  the 
ordinary  labourer's  earnings,  as  they  never  interfered  with  farm  work, 
were  frequent  in  parts  of  Sussex  ten  years  ago,  where  the  practice  is. 
unknown  now,  except -by  some  single  superannuated  old  woman.  The 
general  shop  of  the  village  was,  latterly,  the  medium  between  my 
employers  and  these  poor  people,  who  there  received  the  materials  and 
returned  the  made-up  article,  and  could  always  receive  the  amount  oV 
their  earnings  at  the  same  time.  Usually  they  were  partly  taken  out  in 
goods,  such  as  tea,  soap,  tapes,  needles,  &c  ,  and  sometimes  in  cash : 
they  frequently  made  the  dealer  thus  banker  for  some  portion  of  their 
gains.  Such  was  the  occasional  self-denial  of  these  people,  that  I. 
know  one  family,  of  the  name  of  Hinde,  that  received  three  several 
years'  earnings  in  casK  during  seven  years  that  tliey  were  at  work  for 
us,  amounting  to  above  43/.  This  family  consisted  of  a  man  past.. 
(!fty,  his  sister  older  than  himself,  three  orphan  nieces,  and  one  nephew;^ 
The  history  of  this  family,  is  interesting.  The  man  was  and  is  an 
agricultural  labourer ;  he  speculated  with  his  savings,  purchasing  the 
fruit  or  pigs  of  his  neighbours,  or  their  poultry,  when  tJiey  had  a  right 
of  common,  before  they  were  fit  for  the  market,  by  advance  of  money, 
on  them,  his  neighbours  tending  them  to  maturity.  He  had  a  reputa- 
tion of  bein^  very  rich,  and  oflen  lent  some  few  guineas  to  needy 
farmers.  Me  found  great  diffibulty  in  getting  employment^  it  was 
refused  him  on  account  of  his  savings ;  and  bought  a  piece  of  ground 
to  occupy  himself  on,  but  was  afraid  of  farming.  His  sister  was  a  bit 
of  a  ahrew,  but  very  notable,  and  the  earnings  by  knitting  were  owing 
to  her,  for  when  she  became  bed-ridden,  the  industry,  of  th^  gills  de- 
dined,  and  on  her  death  ceased  altogether ;  they  quarrelled  with  their 
uncle  ;  the  boy  is  now  married  and  has  a  pauper  family ;  one  girl  is 
married  afler  having  had  a  bastard,  the  other  girl  is  in  service  in  Lon« 
'don,  and  is  respectable.  I  consider  these  young  people  ruined  solely 
by  ih^  example  of  their  idle  and  dissolute  half  pauper  neighbours,  who 
Are  never  content  to  be  haunted  by  the  presence  of  more  industripus  or 
deserving  characters,  and  spare  no  effort  of  argument  or  raillery  to 
briyg  them  to  the  common  level—an  event  of  itself  too  much  to  be 
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feared,  consisting  of  a  change  from  care  and  labour  to  profligacy  and 
idleness. 

*'  I  should  say  I  know  500  families  who  have  so  given  up  knitting 
for  idleness  and  parish  allowance,  though  their  remuneration  was  con- 
stantly on  the  increase  through  the  falling  off  of  hands.  In  1828  the 
quantity  of  these  goods  produced  in  the  South  became  so  small  that  we 
ceased  to  make  any  arrangements  for  them,  and  relied  solely  on  the 
West  of  England,  in  parts  where  the  parish  allowance  has  not  extended* 
and  therefore  where  the  motive  to  work  continues  unabated,  yet  at  that 
time  prices  were  more  than  double  what  could  have  been  earned  when 
this  kind  of  industry  was  universal. 

*'  The  allowance  from  the  poor  rate  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole, 
for  competition  had  ceased,  and  it  was  generally  allowed  by  the  workers, 
that  equal  industry  would  procure  more  men  than  twice  the  quantity  of 
food  or  clothing  that  it  would  have  done  when  the  employment  was 
general  and  prosperous.     But  the  labour  was  continuous  and  irksome; 
even  the  cleanliness  which  was  indispensable  to  putting  the  work  out  of 
hand  in  a  proper  state,  the  confinement  to  the  house,  perhaps  the  control 
of  the  old  people,  were  in  violent  and  constant  contrast  with  the  care- 
lessness and  idleness  of  those  who  could  dispense  with  industry  by 
relying  on  the  parish.     Pauper  women  are  all  gossips,  the  men  all  go 
to  the  ale-house ;  the  knitters  had  little  time  for  either,  and  they  were 
assured  that  they  debarred  themselves  for  the  good  of  the  rich,  and  it 
was  seen  that  no  idleness  or  extravagance  .was  attended  with  any  alarm- 
ing consequences  against  which  the  parish  served  as  a  shield. 

"  I  have  every  autumn  been  into  the  country,  and  have  observed  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  these  previously  respectable  families.  The 
clothing  was  in  great  part  made  at  home,  and  was  sedulously  well 
made. 

**  Cleanliness  was  indispensable  to  the  work,  and  the  work  itself  was 
cleanly ;  and  as  it  kept  them  much  at  home,  it  made  comfort  in  that 
home  more  necessary  than  it  is  to  those  who  loll  their  time  away  out  of 
doors. 

**  Besides,  comfort  and  cleanliness  are  not  the  policy  of  those  who 
apply  to  the  parish  ;  for  the  overseer  always  observes  to  those  who  are 
decent  and  tidy  in  their  persons  and  houses,  '  that  they  seem  too  com- 
fortable to  want,'  and  mentions  his  suspicions  of  concealed  savings. 

"  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  disappearance  of  these 
people  all  through,  not  as  the  result  of  competition  with  manufacturers, 
but  as  the  consequence  of  the  diminished  industry  of  parties  who  had 
virtually  a  monopoly  in  their  own  hands,  but  who  wanted  motives  to 
continue  the  industry  necessary  for  its  preservation. 

'*  I  have  to  add,  that  I  regard  the  demoralization  of  these  people  as 
a  further  evil  in  the  way  of  loss  of  a  good  example ;  for  wherever  they 
remainied,  in  ever  so  small  number,  the  superiority  of  their  appearance 
was  a  model  for  their  equals  in  gprade,  and  formed  a  sort  of  Uni  for  the 
rest,  to  which  the  parish  officers  and  the  gentry  constantly  pointed,  and 
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strove  to  make  the  general  habit ;  but  as  they  lost  the  charactertstic  the 
standard  fell,  and  those  who  had  Ibrmerly  been  pointed  out  as  patterns, 
are  become  undistinguishable  from  the  rest.  My  observation  is,  that 
the  air  of  content  and  cheerfulness  which  formerly  distinguished  them 
has  been  displaced,  in  the  very  same  individuals,  by  the  common  pauper 
appearance ;  that  is,  they  look  dirty,  ill  fed,  discontented^  careless,  and 

VICIOUS.* 

Even  the  least  contact  with  parochial  assistance  seems  to  be 
degrading.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Barker,  of  Hambledon^  Bucks ;  Mr.  Chappell^  Vestry  Cleric 
of  St.  George's^  Hanover-square;  Mr.  Booker^  Assistant  Overseer 
of  St.  Botolph-without-Bishopsgate ;  Mr.  Hobler,  Chief  Clerk  in 
the  Lord  Mayor*s Court;  and  Mr.  Brushfield,  of  Spitalfields : — 

**  In  the  year  1824  or  1825  there  were  two  labourers,  who  were 
reported  to  me  as  extremely  industrious  men,  maintaining  large  families : 
neither  of  them  had  ever  applied  for  parish  relief.  I  thought  it  ad- 
visable that  they  should  receive  some  mork  of  public  approbation,  and 
we  gave  them  1/.  a  piece  from  the  parish.  Very  shortly  they  both 
became  applicants  for  relief,  and  have  continued  so  ever  since." f 

'*  I  can  decidedly  state,  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  that  when 
once  a  family  has  received  relief,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their  descend- 
ants,  for  some  generations,  will  receive  it  also. ' 

*'  The  change  that  is  made  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  poor  by 
once  receiving  parochial  relief,  is  quite  remarkable ;  they  are  demoralized 
ever  aflerwai^s.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  family  named  Wintle,  con- 
sisting of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five  children.  About  two  years  ago,  the 
father,  mother,  and  two  children,  were  very  ill,  and  reduced  to  great 
distress,  being  obliged  to  sell  all  their  little  furniture  for  their  sub- 
sistence ;  they  were  settled  with  us ;  and  as  we  heard  of  their  extreme 
distress,  I  went  to  them  to  ofier  relief;  they,  however,  strenuously 
refused  the  aid.  I  reported  this  to  the  churchwarden,  who  determined 
to  accompany  me,  and  together  we  again  pressed  on  the  family  the 
necessity  of  receiving  relief;  but  still  thev  refused,  and  we  could  not 
prevail  upon  them  to  accept  our  ofier.  We  felt  so  much  interested  in 
the  case,  however,  that  we  sent  them  is,  in  a  parcel  with  a  letter, 
desiring  them  to  apply  for  more,  if  they  continued  ill :  this  they  did, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  (now  more  than  two  years)  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  have  been  for  three  weeks  off  our  books,  although  there  has 
been  little  or  no  ill  health  in  the  family.  Thus  we  effectually  spoiled 
the  habits  acquired  by  their  previous  industry ;  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  such  is  the  constant  effect 
of  having  once  tasted  of  parish  bounty.  This  applies  as  much  to  the 
young  as  to  the  middle  ag^,  and  as  much  to  the  middle  aged  as  to  the 
old.     1  state  it  confidently,  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  that  if  once 
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a  young  lad  gets  a  pair  of  shoes  given  him  by  the  parish,  he  never 
afterwards  lays  by  sufficient  to  buy  a  pair  ;  so  if  we  give  to  the  fathers 
or  motliers  of  children  clothing  or  other  assistance,  they  invariably  apply 
again  and  again.*'* 

"  The  regular  applicants  for  relief  are  generally  of  one  family  ;  the- 
disease  is  hereditary,  and  when  once  a  family  has  applied  for  relief,  they 
are  pressed  down  for  ever/'t 

**  Whether  in  work  or  out  of  work,  when  they  once  become  paupers, 
it  can  only  be  by  a  sort  of  miracle  that  they  can  be  broken  off;  they 
have  no  care,  no  thought,  no  solicitude,  on  account  of  the  future, 
except  the  old  musty  rent-roll  of  receipts  or  an  old  dirty  indenture  of 
apprenticeship,  which  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  with  as 
much  care  as  deeds  of  freehold  property,  and  by  which  they  pride 
themselves  in  the  clear  claim  to  the  parish  money  and  the  workhouse. 
Ail  the  tricks  and  deceptions  of  which  man  is  capable,  are  resorted  to ; 
the  vilest  and  most  barefaced  falsehoods  are  uttered,  and  all  the  worst 
characteristics  of  human  nature  are  called  into  exercise,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  a  favourable  feeling  in  their  behalf ;  their  children  are  eye 
and  ear  vntnesses  to  all  this.  The  child  remembers  his  father^s  actions, 
and  the  hereditary  pauper  increases  his  ranks  by  instruction  as  well  as 
by  example.  Their  numbers  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  still  increase, 
while  these  laws  exist  in  their  present  form."  } 

The  most  striking  examples^  however,  of  the  effects  of  pau- 
perism are  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Codd,  on  the  Western 
Division  of  the  Metropolis.  We  will  extract,  from  among  many 
other  passages  equally  striking,  a  further  portion  of  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Booker: — 

^'  The  deterioration  in  the  character  and  habits  of  persons  receiving 
parochial  relief,  pervades  their  whole  conduct ;  they  become  idle,  reck- 
less, and  saucy  ;  and  if  we  take  them  into  the  house,  or  place  them  at 
farm-houses,  the  younger  learn  from  the  older  all  their  mal-practices, 
and  are  ready  enough  to  follow  them. 

*'  We  have  a  good  many  young  people  upon  our  casual  out-door 
poor  list.  We  first  received  them  into  the  house,  to  endeavour  to  place 
them  out  in  trades,  or  in  service,  or  as  apprentices ;  but  they  were  so 
refractory,  and  behiaved  so  ill,  that  the  old  people  petitioned  to  be 
relieved  from  them:  they  would  beat. them,  or  steal  their  victuals,  or 
sing  indecent  songs  in  the  open  yard,  and  so  as  to  be  heard  by  every 
one  on  the  premises,  and  would  annoy  them  in  every  way,  besides 
doing  everything  they  could  to  plague  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house,  until  we  were  obliged}  in  justice  to  the  other  inmates,  to  send 
them  away  to  farmed  houses,  for  which  we  paid  Jbs,  per  head  per  week, 
besides  clothes.     At  such  houses,  however,  they  were  so  disorderly 
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and  irre^lar,  that  the  owners  refused  to  keep  them,  and  sent  them 
back  to  us.  We  then  sent  them  to  other  houses,  and  by  constantly 
changing  them  from  one  to  another,  as  they  behaved  ill,  we  got  over  a 
certain  period  of  time.  But  at  length  most  of  them  became  so  welt 
known,  that  no  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis  would  take 
them.  We  then  tried  them  with  employment  out  of  the  house,  and 
used  them  to  convey  potatoes,  coal,  &c.,  to  our  infant  establishment  at 
'Edmonton.  This  we  were  obliged  to  discontinue,  because  some  stole  a 
part  of  the  loads  with  which  they  were  intrusted,  and  others  made  away 
with  the  whole,  and  did  not  return  to  us  for  two  or  three  weeks  after- 
wards. For  this  conduct  we  took  them,  in  some  cases,  before  the 
magistrates,  and  got  them  committed  to  the  *  tread-mill  for  seven  or 
fourteen  days ;  but  this  rather  hardened  them  than  did  them  any  grood. 
We  then  tried  them  at  stone-breaking,  but  they  broke  their  tools, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course ;  either  on  the  first  or  second  morning  the 
hammers  were  brought  in  broken  in  the  handles,  by  accident,  as  they 
alleged ;  but,  as  we  well  knew,  by  design.  Our  next  course  was  to  give 
them  2s,  a  week,  atdifferent  periods  in  the  week,  with  bread  and  cheese  on 
the  intervening  days,  leaving  them  to  pursue  their  own  course  ;  but  this 
we  found  led  them  upon  the  streets  to  prey  upon  the  public,  which  they 
did  so  effectually,  that  several  of  them  were  transported  in  a  very  short 
time  afterwards,  leaving  their  wives  and  families,  where  they  had  them, 
chargeable  to  the  parish.  The  increase  of  depredations  to  which  this- 
plan  g^ve  rise,  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  we  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  give  it  up. . 

'*  We  are  now  employing  the  men  as  scavengers,  and  the  women  as 
dnder  siflers ;  but  they  constantly  avoid  working  upon  some  excuse  or 
another,  although  we  are  aclually  obliged  to  pay  the  contractor  6s,  a 
week  for  employing  tfiem^  and  to  pay  for  their  clothes  besides.  These 
6s,  are  paid  by  the  contractor,  at  the  rate  of  1#.  nightly,  to  the  persona 
who  have  worked,  and  by  us  repaid  io  him ;  but  the  parties  are  not 
satisfied,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  beset  my  house, 
soliciting  me  to  send  them  to  the  Compter ;  and  if  I  refuse,  they  remain- 
.at  the  door,  and  cannot  be  removed  except  by  force.  If  they  are  takei^ 
before  the  magistrates,  and  committed  for  short  periods,  they  come  to 
us  again  immediately  that  the  period  of  their  confinement  is  over,  and 
behave  worse  than  even 

"  Whoever  comes  to  us,  and  swears  before  a  magistrate  that  he  ha» 
neither  work  nor  money,  we  are  obliged  to  relieve,  because  we  can 
neither  give  them  work,  nor  prove  that  they  have  constant  employment; 
and  paupers  now  understand  the  law,  and  also  the  practice  of  magis- 
trates so  well,  from  the  many  hours  that  they  spend  in  police  offices 
applying  for  summonses,  &c.,  that  they  claim  relief,  not  at  all  as  a 
matter  of  favour,  but  as  a  matter  of  right."  * 

The  worst  results,  however,  are  still  to  be  mentioned :  in  all 
ranks  of  society  the  great  sources  of  happiness  and  virtue  are  the 
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domestic  affections^  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  among  those 
who  have  so  few  resources  as  the  labouring  classes.  Now,  pau- 
perism seems  to  be  an  engine  for  the  purpose  of  disconnecting 
each  member  of  a  funOy  from  all  the  others ;  of  reducing  all  to 
the  state  of  domesticated  animals,  fed,  lodged  and  provided  for  by 
the  parish,  without  mutual  dependence  or  mutual  interest. 

*'  The  effect  of  allowance,**  says  Mr.  Stuart,  '*  is  to  weaken,  if  not  to 
destroy,  all  the  ties  of  affection  between  parent  and  child.  Whenever 
a  lad  comes  to  earn  wages,  or  to  receive  parish  relief  on  his  own 
account"  (and  this  we  must  recollect  is  at  the  age  of  fourteen), 
*'  although  he  may  continue  to  lodge  with  his  parents,  he  does  not 
throw  his  money  into  a  common  purse,  and  board  with  them,  but  buys 
his  own  loaf  and  piece  of  bacon,  which  he  devours  alone.  The  most 
disgraceful  quarrels  arise  from  mutual  accusations  of  thefl ;  and  as  the 
child  knows  that  he  has  been  nurtured  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  he 
has  no  filial  attachment  to  his  parents.  The  circumstances  of  the 
pauper  stand  in  an  inverted  relation  to  those  of  every  other  rank  in 
society.  Instead  of  a  family  being  a  source  of  care,  anxiety,  and 
expense,  for  which  he  hopes  to  be  rewarded  by  the  filial  return  of  assist- 
ance and  support  when  they  g^w  up,  there  is  no  period  in  his  life 
in  which  he  tastes  less  of  solicitude,  or  in  which  he  has  the  means  of 
obtaining  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  greater  abundance ;  but  as  he  is 
always  sure  of  maintenance,  it  is  in  general  the  practice  to  enjoy  life 
when  he  can,  and  no  thought  is  tak^  for  the  morrow.  Those  parents 
who  are  thoroughly  degraded  and  demoralized  by  the  effects  of  ^  allow- 
ance,' not  only  take  no  means  to  train  up  their  children  to  habits  of 
industry,  but  do  tlieir  utmost  to  prevent  their  obtaining  employment, 
lest  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  parish  officers,  and  be  laid 
hold  of  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  allowance."* 

Mr.  Majendie  states,  that  at  Thaxted,  mothers  and  children 
will  not  nurse  each  other  in  sickness,  unless  they  are  paid  for  it.  f 
Mr.  Power  mentions  the  followiner  circumstance  as  having  occurred 
at  Over,  Cambridgeshire,  a  few  days  before  his  visit : — 

"  Al  widow  with  two  children  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  3^.  a  week 
from  the  parish :  she  was  enabled  by  this  allowance  and  her  own 
earnings  to  live  very  comfortably.  She  married  a  butcher :  the  allow- 
ance was  continued ;  but  the  butcher  and  his  bride  came  to  the  over- 
seer, and  said,  *  They  were  not  going  to  keep  those  children  for  St.  a 
week,  and  that  if  a  further  allowance  was  not  made,  they  shoitld  turn 
them  out  of  doors,  and  throw  them  on  the  parish  altogether.*  The 
overseer  resisted ;  the  butcher  appealed  to  the  bench,  who  recommended 
him  to  make  the  best  arrangement  he  could,  as  the  parish  was  obliged 
to  support  the  children."  | 

"  Those  whose  muids,"  say  Messrs.  Wrottesley  and  Cameron,  *<  have 
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been  moulded  by  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  appear  not  to  have 
the  sh'ghtest  scruple  in  asking  to  be  paid  for  the  performance  of  those 
domestic  duties  which  the  most  brutal  savages  are  in  general  willing  to 
render  gratuitously  to  their  own  kindred.  '  Why  should  I  tend  my 
sick  and  aged  parents,  when  the  parish  is  bound  to  do  it  ?  or  if  I  do 
perform  the  service,  why  should  I  excuse  the  parish,  which  is  bound  to 
pay  for  it  ?' 

'*  At  Princes  Risborough  we  turned  over  the  Minute  Book  of  the 
Select  Vestry,  and  found  the  following  entries ; — 

**  *  Samuel  Simmons's  wife  applied  to  be  allowed  something  for  lopking 
afler  her  mother,  who  is  confined  to  her  bed ;  the  mother  now  receives 
S#.  6(L  weekly.    To  be  allowed  an  additional  6d,  for  a  few  weeks.' 

*' '  David  Walker's  wifie  applied  to  be  allowed  something  for  looking 
after  her  father  and  mother  (old  Stevens  and  his  wife),  now  ill,  who 
receive  6t.  weekly.     To  be  allowed  Is,  weekly.* 

"  '  Mary  Lacy  applies  for  something  for  waiting  on  her  mother,  now 
ill.     Left  to  the  governor.' 

*'  *  Elizabeth  Prime  applies  to  have  sometliing  allowed  for  her  sister 
looking  after  her  father,  now  ill.     Left  to  the  governor.'"* 

'^  At  the  time  of  my  journey,"  says  Mr.  Co  well,  *^  the  acquaintance  I 
had  with  the  practical  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  led  me  to  suppose 
that  the  pressure  of  the  sum  annually  raised  upon  the  rate-payers,  and 
its  progressive  increase,  constituted  the  main  inconvenience  of  the  Poor 
Law  system.  The  experience  of  a  very  few  weeks  served  to  convince 
me  that  this  evil,  however  great,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  dreadful  efiects  which  the  system  produces  on  the  morals 
and  happiness  of  the  lower  orders.  It  is  as  difficult  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  true  and  faithful  impression  of  the  intensity  and 
malignancy  of  the  evil  in  this  point  of  view,  as  it  is  by  any  description, 
however  vivid,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  horrors  of  a  shipwreck 
or  a  pestilence.  A  person  must  converse  with  paupers — must  enter 
workhouses,  and  examine  the  inmates — must  attend  at  the  parish  pay-> 
table,  before  he  can  form  a  just  conception  of  the  moral  debasement 
which  is  the  ofispring  of  tlie  present  system ;  he  must  hear  the  pauper 
threaten  to  abandon  his  wife  and  family  unless  more  money  is  allowed 
him — threaten  to  abandon  an  aged  bed-ridden  mother,  to  turn  her  out 
of  his  house  and  lay  her  down  at  the  overseer's  door,  unless  he  is  paid 
for  giving  her  shelter  ;  he  must  hear  parents  threatening  to  follow  the 
same  course  with  regard  to  their  sick  children ;  he  must  see  mothers 
coming  to  receive  the  reward  of  their  daughters'  ignominy,  and  witness 
women  in  cottages  quietly  pointing  out,  without  even  the  question  being 
asked,  which  are  ttieir  children  by  their  husband,  and  which  by  other 
men  previous  to  marriage ;  and  when  he  finds  that  he  can  scarcely  step 
into  a  town  or  parish  in  any  county  without  meeting  with  some  instance 
or  other  of  this  character,  he  will  no  longer  consider  the  pecuniary  pres- 
sure on  the  rate-payer  as  the  first  in  the  class  of  evils  which  the  Poor 
Laws  have  entailed  upon  the  community."  f 
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Having;  given  this  outline  of  l^e  mal-administration  of  the  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor^  and  of  the  causes  which  have  induced 
large  classes  of  persons  to  be  favourable  to  that  mal-administra- 
tion,  we  will  now  consider  how  far  the  character  of  the  persons  by 
whom  relief  is  awarded  and  distributed  is  likely  to  be  favourable 
or  unfavourable  to  its  due  administration. 

The  persons  by  whom  relief  is  actually  distributed  are  the  over- 
seers. 

The  persons  by  whom  it  is  awarded  are  the  overseers,  the 
vestry,  either  general  or  select>  and  the  magistrates. 

We  will  examine,  separately,  the  motives  likely  to  affect  the 
conduct  of  each  of  these  classes  of  functionaries. 


I. 
THE  OVERSEERS. 


As  the  law  now  stands,  the  overseers  are  to  make,  assess,  collect, 
and  distribute  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They  are  to 
decide,  in  the  first  instance,  what  amount  of  money  is  wanted, 
what  persons  are  to  pay  it,  and  in  what  proportions ;  they  arc  to 
enforce  payment  of  it  from  those  persons,  and  they  are  to  dole  it 
out  to  those  whom  they  think  proper  objects  oi  relief,  so  as  to 
satisfy  what  they  think  the  necessities  of  those  objects.  Where  a 
Select  Vestry  exists,  they  are  desired^  by  the  59tii  Geo.  III.  c.  12, 
to  conform  to  the  directions  of  that  vestry ;  but  as  the  Act  does 
not  put  an  end  to  their  responsibility,  or  enact  any  penalty  for 
their  non-conformance,  this  clause,  though  productive  of  important 
results  in  practice,  appears  to  want  legal  sanction. 

The  office  is  annual,  and  sometimes  lasts  only  six  or  four,  or 
even  three  months,  it  being  in  some  places  the  practice  to  appoint 
two  or  three,  or  even  four  every  year,  each  of  whom  serves  for 
only  half  a  year  or  four  months,  or  only  three.  The  persons  ap- 
pointed are  in  general  farmers  in  country  places,  and  shopkeepers 
or  manufacturers  in  towns. 

If  they  refuse  or  neglect  to  serve,  they  may  be  indicted  or 
fined,  but  they  receive  no  remuneration  for  serving. 

Such  agents  must  oilen  be  prevented,  by  their  other  avocations, 
from  giving  the  time  necessary  to  the  vigilant  and  effectual  per- 
formance of  their  duties ;  neither  diligence  nor  zeal  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  persons  on  whom  a  disagreeable  and  unpaid  office 
has  been  forced,  and  whose  functions  cease  by  the  time  that  they 
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have  begun  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them  j  and  even  when 
zealous  and  diligent,  they  must  often  foil  from  want  of  experience 
and  skill.  To  these  sources  of  mal-administration  may  be  added 
the  danger  of  the  parochial  fund  being  misapplied  either  in  the 
way  of  actual  embezzlement,  or,  what  is  more  frequent,  through 
jobbing  or  partiality  and  favouritism,  or  through  the  desire  of 
general  popularity,  or  through  the  fear  of  general  unpopularity, 
or  of  the  hostility  of  particulai'  individuals. 

The  only  checks,  then>  on  their  profusion  or  partiality,  or  fraud, 
are  the  share  which  they  bear  as  rate-payers  in  the  burthen,  and 
the  necessity  of  annually  submitting  their  accounts  to  the  vestry, 
and  having  them  allowed  by  the  ina^strates. 

With  respect  to  the  former  check,  it  is  to  be  observed,  first, 
that  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  rates  of  the  wliole  parish, 
which  one  overseer  can  effect  during  his  year,  or  half  year,  or 
three  months  of  office,  is  in  general  so  small,  and  his  own  indivi- 
dual share  of  that  increase  or  diminution  so  trifling,  as  to  be  an 
insufficient  motive  for  making  any  real  sacrifice  or  encountering 
any  real  danger ;  and  secondly,  tnat  if,  as  an  immediate  employer 
of  labour,  he  is  interested  in  keeping  down  its  price,  he  may  gain,  or 
think  that  he  gains,  more  by  the  reduction  of  wages  than  he  loses 
by  the  rise  of  rates.  With  respect  to  the  latter  check — that 
arising  from  the  necessity  of  having  the  accounts  passed — ^it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  no  form  is  prescribed  for  keeping  these  ac- 
counts, that  sometimes  they  are  merely  entered  on  loose  paper, 
and  that  in  most  cases  they  consist  of  a  mere  day-book  of  receipt 
and  expenditure  without  any  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which 
relief  has  been  afforded,  and  oAen  without  stating  even  the  names 
of  the  persons  relieved.  Such  accounts  afford  dfues  by  which  a 
person  devoting  himself  to  their  investigation  might  in  time 
ascertain  the  mode  in  which  the  fund  had  been  administered,  but 
on  a  cursory  examination,  tliey  tell  nothing ;  and  we  shall  see  that 
they  do  teceive  only  a  cursory  examination  from  the  vestry  of 
which  the  overseers  themselves  form  a  part,  and  are  then  passed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  justices. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  overseers  refuse  relief,  or  grant  less 
than  the  applicant  thinks  himself  entitled  to,  they  may  be  sum- 
moned before  the  justices  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
charge  of  inhumanity  and  oppression ;  and  if  they  do  not  com- 
ply with  the  magistrates'  order,  they  are  punishable  by  indict- 
ment or  fine;  and,  unhappily,  the  apphcant  who  has  been 
refused  relief  has  frequently  recourse  to  a  much  more  summary 
remedy  than  the  interference  of  the  magistrates.  The  tribunal 
which  enforces  it  sits,  not  at  the  petty  sessions,  but  at  the  beer- 
shop  ; — it  compels  obedience,  not  by  summons  and  distress,  but 
by  violence  and  conflagration.    The  most  painful  and  the  most 
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formidable  portion  of  our  evidence  consists  of  the  proof,  that  in 
many  districts  the  principal  obstacle  to  improvement  is  the  well- 
founded  dread  of  these  atrocities. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  will,  perhaps,  be 
more  convincing  than  our  general  statement  of  its  result : — 

*'  As  a  body,  I  found  annual  overseers  wholly  incompetent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  office,  either  from  the  interference  of  private 
occupations,  or  from  a  want  of  experience  and  skill ;  but  most  fre- 
quently from  both  these  causes.  Their  object  is  to  get  through  the  year 
with  as  little  unpopularity  and  trouble  as  possible:  their  successors, 
therefore,  have  frequently  to  complain  of  demands  lefl  unsettled,  and 
rates  uncollected,  either  from  carelessness  or  a  desire  to  gsan  the  trifling 
popularity  of  having  called  for  fewer  assessments  than  usual.  In  rural 
districts  (he  overseers  are  farmers ;  in  towns  generally  shopkeepers ; 
and  in  villages  usually  one  of  each  of  those  classes.  The  superiority 
of  salaried  assistant-overseers  is  admitted  wherever  they  exist,  and  in 
nearly  all  the  instances  where  a  select  vestry  has  fallen  into  desuetude, 
the  assistant-overseer  has  been  retained.  In  short,  so  bad  is  the  annual 
system  considered,  that  an  enactment  was  frequently  proposed  for  com- 
pelling all  parishes  to  appoint  and  remunerate  permanent  overseers,  to 
be  removable  in  case  of  unfitness  or  misconduct."  * 

**  Slauoham. 
FopulaUon     .     .     740   |   Expenditure   .     .  £1706. 

*'  The  above  large  sum  of  money  is  expended  principally  in  orders  on 
the  village  shops  for  flour,  clothes,  butter,  cheese,  &c. ;  the  tradesmen 
serve  the  office  of  overseer  by  turns ;  the  two  last  could  neither  read 
nor  write."  t 

"  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  instances  in  great  towns,  the 
overseers  are  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  farmers,  who  complained 
universally  of  the  vexatious  demands  on  their  time." 

**  The  circumstances  which  were  admitted  to  render  the  annual  over- 
seer inefficient  were,  change,  diflerence  of  opinion  in  a  successor  or  a 
colleague,  and  the  appointment  of  persons  who  supply  the  poor  with 
goods,  and  thus  have  a  direct  interest  in  giving  them  money  from  the 

Eoor-rate.  The  relief  that  should  be  afforded  to  the  industrious  classes, 
y  exonerating  them  from  the  heavy  burden  of  the  duties  of!|Cbe  com- 
pulsory overseer,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  met  with  one  instance 
of  a  respectable  farmer  who  had  been  overseer  ten  times  in  sixteen  years, 
because  there  was  only  one  other  person  in  the  hamlet  qualified  to 
serve  :  and  I  cannot  convey  an  idea  of  the  dismay  of  another  who,  in 
the  midst  of  harvest,  when  occupied  in  carrying  wheat,  and  watching 
every  cloud  that  passed,  was  called  away  by  some  parochial  duty."  t 

'*  There  are  six  overseers  annually  appointed;  and  it  has  been  the 
practice — a  very  injurious  one,  in  my  belief— that  each  overseer  should 
take  the  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  for  one  month  by  turns :  the  con- 

*  Mr.  Walcotfg  Report  from  North  Walei,  App.  (A.)  Part  11. 
t  Mr.  M«jendie*s  Report  from  Sussex,  Apjx  (A.)  Part  I.  n.  180. 
X  Captain  ChapmiMi's  Re|H)rt   from  Somerset,    Cornwall,  and  paiti  of  Devon, 
Gloucwter,  and  Wlti,  App.  (A  )  Part  I.  p.  476,  477. 
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sequence  is,  that  all  the  evils  wliich  attach  to  the  ordinary  cases  of 
overseers  aclingf  for  a  year — namely,  their  necessary  ignorance  of  the 
parties  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  their  inability  to  give  up 
sufficient  time  to  become  acquainted  with  them — are  aggravated  in  a 
six-fold  degree.  When  I  state  to  the  Commissioners  what  occurred  to 
myself  last  month,  the  second  month  I  took  the  duty,  it  will  be  seen 
how  impossible  it  is  that  an  overseer  should  know  all  that  he  ought  to 
know  about  the  parties  whom  he  relieves. 

**  In  that  month  I  relieved,  with  sums  under  2t.  6d,  each,  472  per- 
sons, whose  families  amounted  in  the  aggrregate  to  1,097 ;  this  relief 
amounted  to  101/.  1S#.  In  sums  of  above  2$.  6<L  each  I  distributed 
67/.  IBs.  lOj^d.  within  the  same  period.  This  money  was  issued  en* 
tirely  at  my  own  discretion ;  the  parties  were  very  nearly  all  the  same 
persons  that  I  relieved  in  the  first  month  of  my  duty,  when  I  saw  them 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life ;  most  of  these  parties  were  therefore  re- 
lieved by  me  on  the  first  occasion,  upou  evidence  little  better  than  that 
afforded  by  their  own  statements ;  and  this  must  be  the  case  with  all 
other  overseers  annually  appointed.  It  is  a  general  oompluint  among 
overseers,  at  least  among  those  who  accept  the  office  with  the  object  of 
duly  applying  the  parish  funds,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  the 
duties  assigned  to  them  effectually. 

**  Besides  the  casual  relief  issued  as  above-mentioned,  upon  my  sole 
responsibility,  and  without  control,  there  were  paid  in  the  same  month 
of  December  361/.  12t.  6d.  in  weekly  pensions,  and  122/.  It.  Gd,  for 
bastards.''  * 

**  We  have  no  checks  upon  the  payments  made  by  our  overseers 
either  to  the  weekly  casuals,  or  to  the  mere  casual  poor.  In  the  course 
of  my  long  experience  I  have  known  many  overseers,  men  in  trade  or 
otherwise,  who  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  management  of  the 
parochial  fund,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  payments  made  to  the 
casual  poor,  to  their  wives,  children,  or  shopmen.  It  is  a  very  common 
remark  with  overseers, '  Well,  you  have  imposed  a  very  unpleasant  duty 
on  me,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  g^t  through  it  with  as  much  comfort  to 
myself  as  possible.'  Another  objection  is,  that  they  are  sometimes 
taken  from  poor  neighbourhoods,  in  which  case  it  commonly  occurs 
that  some  of  their  customers  are  among  the  paupers  who  apply  to 
them  for  relief."  t 

*'  I  am  one  of  the  three  annual  overseers,  who  each  take  four  months 
of  duty.  I  am  a  tradesman,  and  I  cannot  give  much  time  to  inquiry  ; 
besides,  as  I  am  only  employed  four  months,  I  cannot  learn  anything 
of  the  habits  and  characters  of  the  people."  I 

*'I  would  take  from  the  annual  overseers  the  administration  of  re« 
lief;  first,  because  tliey  are  appointed  for  a  year,  and  in  many  instances 
divide  their  time  with  tlieir  brother  overseers,  so  as  to  restrict  their 
periods  of  active  service  even  to  two  or  three  months ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore quite  impossible  that  they  should  acquire  any  adequate  knowledge 

*  Mr.  Whipple,  overseer  of  St.  Jamef,  Clerkanwell,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  62. 
t  Mr.  WiUes.  Mviftaot  clerk  aacl  overseer  of  St.  Andrew,  Uoltwrn-above-Bars,  and 
St.  George  the  Meriyr,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  70. 
X  Mr.  Nicbolsoo,  overseer  of  Waodswoxth,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  71. 
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of  the  paupers  with  whom  they  have  to  do,  and  by  whom  they  are  in 
consequence  imposed  upon  to  a  lamentable  extent ;  next,  because  they 
are  honorary  officers  who  are  generally  dependent  on  other  employ- 
ments  for  their  support,  and  whose  whole  time  and  attention  cannot  be 
g^ven  to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  even  for  those  short  periods 
during  which  they  undertake  to  transact  them ;  they  therefore  either 
neglect  them,  devolve  them  upon  others,  or  perform  them  unwillingly ; 
and  lastly,  because  they  are  members  of  the  parochial  boards  by  which 
their  conduct  and  accounts  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  canvassed  and 
passed,  and  there  is  therefore  only  a  very  imperfect  appeal  as  to  their 
proceedings^  either  as  regards  the  parish  or  the  paupers.*'  * 

"  I  consider  a  great  portion  of  the  evils  now  found  to  exist  in  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  may  be  ascribed  to  the  discretionary  power 
placed  in  individual  irresponsible  hands,  and  that  the  present  laws 
might  be  rendered  tolerable,  and  in  some  degree  beneficial,  if  such 
power  was  taken  from  the  hands  of  individuals  and  vested  in  b^  public 
board.     My  reasons  for  such  an  opinion  are — 

"  1st.  That  as  the  office  of  churchwarden  or  overseer  is  generally 
filled  by  a  tradesman  (in  the  metropolitan  parishes  at  least),  frequently 
a  retail  tradesman,  who  is  perhaps  entirely  dependent  on  the  neighbour- 
hood immediately  around  him  for  success  in  his  business,  it  would  be 
matter  of  wonderment  in  the  mind  of  any  man  conversant  at  all  with 
the  world  and  human  nature,  if,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  funds  which 
such  persons  have  the  right  of  disposing  of  with  impunity  are  not  dis- 
pensed at  the  dictation  of  other  motives  than  the  desire  of  relieving  the 
distressed  ;  if  partiality  towards  particular  individuals  is  not  frequently 
found  directing  the  hand  which  holds  the  parish  purse  ;  and  if  the  funds 
are  not  of\en  bestowed,  from  motives  of  self-interest,  on  most  improper 
and  undeserving  objects  belonging  to  the  same  religious  society.  I 
look  upon  the  tradesman  that  fills  the  office  of  overseer  as  holding  a 
place  of  temptation  to  serve  his  own  interests,  to  show  partiality  to  his 
own  circle  of  favourites ;  and  I  am  sure  no  man  ever  filled  the  office 
that  was  more  just,  upright,  and  impartial  than  the  discretionary  powers 
appended  to  the  office  would  lead  men  acquainted  with  mankind  and 
social  life  to  suppose  or  expect  him  to  be.  I  say  this  much  from  per- 
sonal proofs  of  its  operation  on  a  tradesman,  being  myself  a  tradesman. 
When  I  served  the  office  of  overseer  I  was  incessantly  importuned  by 
persons  that  I  knew  had  no  need  of  it  for  assistance,  or  '  a  trifle,'  as 
they  would  say,  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  some  article  of  clothing,  with 
this  universally  used  argument  in  favour  of  their  claim,  *  I  have  dealt 
with  you  a  many  years,  never  lay  out  a  farthing  any  where  else,  and  I 
never  did  have  anything  from  the  parish ;  I  know  you  can  do  it  if  you 
like,  and  it  is  nothing  out  of  your  pocket;'  and  they  give  pretty  broad 
hints  that  if  you  do  not  comply  with  their  requests,  they  will  never  lay 
out  another  ferthing  with  you.  I  lost  many  customers  by  my  non- 
compliance with  their  importunities,  and  I  am  certain  that  every  over- 
seer similarly  situated  must  feel  the  same  inconvenience  which  I  felt. 

•  Mr,  Godd's  Report  on  th«  Western  Divition  of  the  Metropolis  App.  (A.)  Part  L 
p.  73.^ 
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Sometimes  persons  oh  whom  you  are  in  some  way  dependent  apply  (o 
you  in  behalf  of  some  of  their  favourites,  and  you  are  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament  as  to  how  to  act  You  do  not  wish  to  offend 
your  friend,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  do  wrongfully  with  the  parish 
money.  Here  stands  the  balance  of  the  matter ;  which  of  the  two 
impressions  kick  the  beam  ?  By  adopting  one  plan,  you  wrong  the 
parish,  and  are  an  unworthy  steward ;  by  adopting  the  other,  you  per- 
haps  sacrifice  your  best  prospects  in  life,  and  injure  your  family/'* 

*^  Lewes  is  divided  into  seven  parishes.  There  are  twenty-one  over- 
seers of  all  the  different  trades,  and  five  poor-houses.  The  overseers 
are  chosen  from  so  low  a  class  of  petty  tradesmen,  that  it  is  notorious 
that  ihey  use  the  balance  of  parish  money  in  their  hands  to  carry  on 
their  own  businesses ;  being  little  removed  above  the  paupers,  they  are 
not  able  to  resist  them,  and  there  is  the  constant  temptation  to  lavish 
relief  supplied  on  the  articles  in  which  they  deal.  Jobbing  of  all  sorts 
seems  to  prevail.  Mechanics  threaten  to  assault  the  officers  if  their 
demands  are  not  acceded  to.  A  select  vestry  has  been  tried  in  one 
parish  ;  it  was  upset  by  the  journeymen  mechanics,  who  assembled  iu 
an  overwhelming  number ;  the  same  party  objects  to  assistant  over- 
seers." t 

'*  In  Portsmouth  there  is  no  paid  assistant  The  overseers  collect  the 
rates.  The  situation,  though  of  no  emolument,  is  generally  canvassed 
for  by  the  tradesmen."  J 

"  The  present  and  late  overseers  of  Great  Grimsby  stated  that  they 
were  aware  of  the  bad  state  of  the  parish,  but  offered,  as  an  excuse,  that 
they  were  all  retail  tradesmen,  and  dependent  on  the  lower  orders  for 
the  principal  part  of  their  custom ;  and  that,  as  they  were  totally  unsup- 
|X)rted  by  the  authorities  or  the  respectable  part  of  the  community,  it 
might  prove  their  ruin  if  they  acted  so  ns  to  acquire  a  character  for 
harshness  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws."  § 

*•  Brepb. 
'*  Population   .     1,046  |  RenUl  .    £2fi3b  \  Expenditure  .    £2,606 

'*  The  overseer  says,  that  most  of  the  relief  is  altogether  unnecessary, 
but  he  is  convinced  that,  if  an  abatement  were  attempted,  his  life  would 
not  be  safe ;  he  looks  to  the  farmers  for  support,  which  they  dare  not 
give,  considering  their  lives  and  property  would  be  in  danger.**!! 

"  The  tone  assumed  by  the  paupers  towards  those  who  dispense 
relief  is  generally  very  insolent,  and  often  assumes  even  a  more  fearful 
character.  At  Great  Gransden,  the  overseer's  wife  told  me  that,  two 
days  before  my  visit  there,  two  paupers  came  to  her  husband  demanding 
an  increase  of  allowance  ;  he  refused  them,  showing  at  the  same  time 
that  they  had  the  full  allowance  sanctioned  by  the  magistrates'  scale ; 
they  swore,  and  threatened  he  should  repent  of  it ;  and  such  was  their 

•  Mr.  Chadwick*s  Report,  ETidence  of  Mr.  Bnithfield,  of  Spitalfieldi,  App.  (A.) 
Part  II. 

t  Mr.  Majendie*s  Report  from  Sussex,  App  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  182. 
X  Captain  Pringle's  Kcport  from  Hants,  Api*.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  291. 

S  Major  Wyldt'i  Report  from  Lincoln,  App  /A.)  Part  II. 
Mr.  Majfo^*!  Rn^ort  from  Sttusx,  App  .(A.)  Psrt  I.  p.  201. 
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violence  that  she  called  them  back,  and  prevailed  on  ber  husband  to 
make  them  further  allowance.  Mr.  Faircloth,  by  a  stricter  system  of 
relief,  and  affording  more  employment,  reduced  the  rates  at  Croydon ; 
he  became  unpopular  among  the  labourers,  and,  after  the  harvest, 
they  gathered  in  a  riotous  body  about  his  thrashing  machine,  and 
broke  it  to  pieces.  At  Guilden  Morden,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
a  burning  took  place  of  Mr.  Butterfield*s  stacks,  to  the  amount  of  1500/. 
damage.  Mr.  Butterfield  was  overseer,  and  the  magistrates  have  com- 
mitted, on  strong  circumstantial  evidence,  a  man  to  whom  he  had 
denied  relief,  because  he  refused  to  work  for  it.  I  have  found,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  apprehension  of  this  dreadful  and 
easily-perpetrated  mischief  has  very  generally  affected  the  minds  of  the 
rural  parish  officers,  making  the  power  of  the  paupers  over  the  funds 
provided  for  their  relief  almost  absolute,  as  regards  any  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  overseer."  * 

"  The  overseers  are  chiefly  farmers,  and  continue  in  office  only  during 
the  time  prescribed  by  law,  being  desirous  of  getting  rid,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  of  an  office  in  which  they  are  exposed  to  unceasing  impor- 
tunity, and  live  in  constant  terror  of  having  the  threats  of  violence, 
which  are  uttered  against  them  by  the  discontented,  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  destruction  of  property  by  fire  has  now  become  so  common, 
that  where  men  want  resolution  to  be  the  ministers  of  their  own  ven- 
geance, wretches  are  to  be  found  who,  for  a  trifling  reward,  will  execute 
it  for  them.  The  insurance  offices  have  been  obliged  to  use  extreme 
caution  in  insuring  the  property  of  any  one  who  has  once  suffered  from 
fire,  as  it  is  evident  that  he  must,  in  some  way,  have  made  himself 
obnoxious.  Cases  are  to  be  met  with,  where  a  farmer  has  been  unable 
to  renew  his  insurance.  In  consequence  of  this  melancholy  state  of 
society  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  fires  have  been  frequent, 
instead  of  the  well- stocked  farm-yard,  the  farmer  is  obliged,  in  pru- 
dence, to  place  his  stacks  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  the  fire 
from  communicating,  in  order  to  diminish  the  loss  to  which  every  one 
is  exposed."  t 

Further  evidence  can  scarcely  be  wanted ;  but,  if  it  is  required, 
it  v\ill  be  found  in  abundance  in  our  Appendix.  But  if  there  were 
no  such  evidence,  if  the  results  of  the  experiment  were  not  known, 
what  could  have  been  expected  from  functionaries  almost  always 
reluctant,  unless  indeed  when  their  object  is  fraud ;  who  neither 
come  to  their  office  with  knowledge,  nor  retain  it  long  enough  to 
acquire  knowledge ;  who  have  little  time,  and  still  less  motive,  for 
attention  to  its  duties ;  on  whom  every  temptation  to  misconduct 
has  been  accumulated ;  who  have  to  give  or  to  refuse  public  money 
to  their  own  workmen,  dependants,  customers,  debtors,  relations, 
friends,  and  neighbours ;  who  are  exposed  to  every  form  of  soli- 
citation and  threat ;  who  are  rewarded  for  profusion  by  ease  and 

*  Mr.  Power*8  Report  from  Cambridge,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  245. 
t  Mr.  Stuart*!  Report  from  Suffolk,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  350-381. 
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popularity,  and  punished  for  economy  by  labour,  odium,  and 
danger  to  their  properties,  and  even  their  persons? 


ASSISTANT  OVERSEERS. 


The  59  Geo.  III.  c.  12,  authorized  the  appointment  of  paid  and 
permanent  overseers  to  act  as  the  assistants  of  the  annual  over- 
seers. It  appears  by  the  returns  of  1831,  that  they  were  then 
employed  by  not  less  than  3,249  parishes.  And  the  reports  of  the 
Assistant  Conunissioners  are  unanimous  as  to  their  general  utility. 

"  I  perceive  no  difierence,"  says  Mr.  Okeden,  *'  in  the  management 
of  the  poor  in  towns  and  villages,  except  that  where  there  is  an  assistant 
overseer  the  management  is  the  best"^ 

*'  Considerable  saving,"  says  Mr.  Maclean,  "  has  been  effected  in 
those  parishes  which  have  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  and  retaining 
permanently,  though  subject  to  annual  re««lec(ion,  an  assistant  overseer. 
I  have  invariably  found  these  persons  very  intelligent,  zealous,  and^ 
when  properly  encouraged  and  looked  afler^  useful  and  economical  to  a 
parish/'  t 

Captain  Chapman  states  that,  in  the  district  investigated  by 
him  (Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  parts  of  Somersetshire  and 
Wiltshire,) 

*'  Assistant  overseers  had  been  appointed  in  most  of  the  larger 
parishes,  and  were  found  so  much  superior  to  the  annual  overseer  as 
to  be  much  on  the  increase.  I  only  met  with  one  instance  in  which  the 
assistant  overseer  had  been  discontinued,  viz.,  at  Ashburton,  where 
there  had  been  great  want  of  unanimity  among  the  rate-payers ;  and 
the  select  vestry  had  also  been  discontinued,  after  having  been  adopted 
many  years.  The  result  was  stated  to  be,  great  difficulty  in  finding 
persons  qualified  to  act  as  overseers,  and  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
poor-rate. 

*'  Two  instances  came  under  my  notice  in  large  towns,  where  the 
assistant  overseers  had  been  suspected  of  embezzlement,  and  removed ; 
but  they  had  been  replaced  by  others,  and  thus  gave  proof  of  the  con- 
viction of  the  parishioners  of  the  superiority  of  the  paid  over  the  annual 
overseer. 

*'  Some  instances  occurred,  in  which  the  assistant  overseers  had 
received  the  thanks  of  the  vestry  for  their  exertions ;  and  a  few,  in  whk;h 
they  had  received  a  gratuity,  in  addition  to  their  salaries. 

'*  The  assistant  overseers  were  invariably  intelligent,  attentive,  zealous, 
possessing  grreat  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  thus  preventing  litigation 
and  saving  expense.  I  found  them  frequently  made  the  referee  and 
oracle  by  ordinary  overseers  of  the  surroundin|r  parishes.  In  St  Austell 
and  Exeter,  this  was  strikinglpr  brought  before  me ;  on  market-days 

•  App.  (A.)  P«it  I.  p.  14.  t  App.  (A)  Part  I.  p.  556. 
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the  overseers  apply  in  every  difficulty  to  the  assistant  overseer  at  St. 
Austell,  and  in  the  same  manner  to  the  assistant  treasurer  in  Exeter* 
Their  efficiency,  activity,  and  intelligence,  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  annual  overseer,  were  so  superior  as  to  lead  one  to  consider  the 
introduction  of  the  paid  overseer  the  gpreatest  improvement  in  the 
management  of  the  poor,  and  that  its  universal  adoption  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  towards  any  important  amendment"  * 

A  similar  opinion^  as  to  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  paid 
overseer,  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Codd,  f  by  Messrs.  Cameron  and 
WrottesleVjt  Mr.  Maiendie^§  Mr.  Power,  ||  Mr.  Moylan,^ 
Captsdn  Fnngle,  **  Mr.  Stuart,  "j"!  Mr.  Richardson,  J  J  Mr. 
Tweedy, §6  Mr.  Everett, ||||  Mr.  Lewis, ^^  Mr.  Walcott.*** 

It  is  to  be  observed^  however,  that  under  the  statute,  the  adop- 
tion, the  nomination,  the  continuance,  and  the  salary  of  an  assis- 
tant overseer  depend  on  the  vestry,  and  that  the  vestry,  not  the 
law,  is  ^'  to  determine  and  specify  the  duties  to  be  by  him  executed 
and  performed.  *  *  A  more  perfect  st  ate  of  subserviency  can  scarcely 
exist.  Whatever  may  be  the  vigilanee  and  impartiality  of  an 
officer  so  appointed  and  paid,  he  cannot  prevent  the  grossest  ex- 
travagance or  jobbing  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  m  fact  his 
masters,  the  vestry  and  the  annual  overseers ;  he  may  refuse  his 
aid,  but  cannot  interpose  the  slightest  resistance.  No  refusal  on 
his  part  can  indeed  be  expected;  it  must  be  made  at  the  risk  of 
his  place,  and  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  rates  to  which  his 
contribution,  if  he  contribute  at  all,  must  be  trifling ;  nor  could  a 
profuse  or  corrupt  vestry  find  any  difficulty  in  selecting  a  willing 
instrument  for  their  purposes.  The  testimonies  which  we  have 
cited  in  favour  of  the  assistant  overseers,  prove,  however,  that  this 
is  seldom  the  case ;  and  it  probably  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  worst  parishes  an  assistant  overseer  is 
not  appointed.  The  adoption  of  such  an  officer  may  generally  be 
considered  a  symptom  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  rate-payers, 
for  improvement.  It  follows,  indeed,  that  those  parishes  in  which 
the  services  of  a  strict  and  uncorrupt  officer  are  most  wanted,  are 
precisely  those  in  which  such  an  officer  is  the  least  likely  to  be 
appointed  or  continued.  Tiiis  is  the  necessary  imperfection  of 
the  permissive  legislation  of  the  59th  Geo.  111.,  a  statute  which 
appears,  from  all  our  inquiries,  to  have  been  so  useful  where  it 
has  been  adopted,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  its  adoption 
should  depend  on  the  will  of  a  body  so  constituted  as  a  vestry. 

*  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  476.  f  App.  (A)  Part  I.  p.  72. 

t  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  151.  §  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  168. 

11  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  264.  *  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  280. 
**  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  326.  ft  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  350. 
U  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  413.  W  App.  (A.)  Part  I. 
"       '  "  fir  App.  (A.] 


....  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  685.  f  <ff  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  665. 
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II.  VESTRIES. 

Vestries  are  either  open,  composed  of  all  the  rate-payers  who 
choose  to  attend ;  or  representative,  appointed  by  virtue  of  a  local 
Act,  or  under  the  59  Geo.  III.  c.  12;  or  self-appointed,  either  by 
prescription  or  a  local  Act, 


1.  OPEN  VESTRIES. 


The  legal  powers  of  an  open  Vestry  are  subject  to  the  doubt 
and  obscurity  which  seem  to  be  peculiarly  attendant  on  our  Poor- 
law  legislation.  The  43  of  Elizabeth  vests  the  whole  power,  and 
imposes  the  whole  responsibility  on  the  overseers ;  and  though 
the  3  &  4  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  1 1,  s.  1 1,  by  directing  the  parishioners 
to  meet  yearly  in  vestry,  in  order  to  make  a  list  of  the  persons 
whom  thev  sha]!  allow  to  receive  collection,  and  the  9  Geo.  I. 
c.  7,  s.  1,  by  forbidding  a  justice  to  order  relief  until  oat;h  has 
been  made  by  the  pauper  that  he  has  applied  to  the  parbhioners, 
assembled  in  vestry,  or  to  two  of  the  overseers,  and  has  been  re- 
fused, appear  to  imply  in  the  vestry  an  authority  as  to  giving  and 
refusing  relief,  equal  or  even  superior  to  that  of  the  overseer ;  yet, 
as  these  Statutes  do  not  sanction  the  overseers  in  giving  the  relief 
which  has  been  ordered  by  the  vestry,  or  indemnify  them  for 
refusing  what  the  vestry  will  not  allow,  and  as  they  ffive  to  the, 
vestry  no  power  either  to  raise  or  to  distribute  the  parochial  funds, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  legal  authority  as  to  mattei*8 
of  relief  of  an  open  vestry,  or  whether  such  a  body  has  now  in 
fact,  on  such  matters,  any  legal  authority  at  all.  It  appears, 
however,  both  from  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
and  from  the  Answers  to  numbers  33,  34,  and  35  *  of  the  printed 
Queries,  that  almost  everywhere  the  practical  influence  of  the 
vestry  is  very  great ;  that  it  forms,  in  fact,  the  ruling  authority  of 
the  parish,  a  sort  of  council  of  government,  of  which  the  overseers 
are  members,  and  generally  me  most  influential  members,  but 
voting  among  the  others,  and  submitting  to  be  controlled  by  the 
majority. 

The  vestry  consists  exclusively  of  the  rate- payers,  that  is,  of  the 
actual  occupiers  of  lands  and  houses;  the  owner,  unless  an  occu- 
pier, not  having,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  he  is  rated  under 
the  59  Geo.  in.  c.  12,  a  right  even  to  be  present.  If  we  were 
now  framing  a  system  of  Poor  Laws,  and  it  were  proposed  that 
a  great  part  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  fund  for  the  relief 

•  Th«  Qutttions  number^  33,  34,  and  35  of  (he  Rural  Queriei,  and  10, 11,  and 
laofth^TownQneriif. 
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of  the  poor  should  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  its  management^ 
and  even  from  all  power  of  objecting  to  its  administration,  and 
that  the  control  should  vest  in  an  irresponsible  body,  many  of 
whom  should  have  little  interest  on  its  permanent  diminution, 
what  jobbing  profusion  and  malversation  would  be  anticipated  from 
such  an  arrangement !     But  such  is  the  existing  system.     We 
have  seen  how  slight,   in  ordinary  cases,  is  the  interest  of  the 
majority  of  the  rate-payers  in  the  permanent  reduction  of  rates. 
And  yet  this  check,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  only  one  to  which  vestries 
are  subject.     In  every  other  respect  they  form  the  most  irrespon- 
sible bodies  that  ever  were  entnisted  with  the  performance  of 
public  duties,  or  the  distribution  of  public  money.    They  render 
no  account;  no  record  need  be  kept  of  the  names  of  the  persons 
present,  or  of  their  speeches  or  their  votes ;  they  are  not  amenable, 
whatever  be  the  profusion  or  malversation  which  they  have  sanc- 
tioned, or  ordered,  or  turned  to  their  own  advantage.     On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  all  the  motives  for  mal-administration  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  the  overseers.     Each  vestryman,  so  far  as  he 
is  an  immediate  employer  of  labour,  is  interested  in  keeping  down 
the  rate  of  washes,  and  in  throwing  part  of  their  payment  on  others, 
and,  above  all,  on  the  principal  object  of  parochial  fraud,  the 
tithe-owner ;  if  he  is  the  owner  of  cottages,  he  endeavours  to  get 
their  rent  paid  by  the  parish ;  if  he  keeps  a  shop,  he  struggles  to 
get  allowance  for  bis  customers  or  debtors ;  if  he  deals  in  articles 
used  in  the  workhouse,  he  tries  to  increase  the  workhouse  con- 
sumption; if  he  is  in  humble  circumstances,  his  own  relations  or 
friends  may  be  among  the  applicants ;  and,   since  the  unhappy 
events  of  1830,  he  feels  that  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  parochial 
expenditure  may  endanger  his  property  and  person. 

We  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  these  views  by  some  passages  from 
the  Evidence  contained  in  the  Appendix.  Mr.  Majendie  states 
generally,  in  the  outset  of  his  Report  from  East  Sussex,  East 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex,  that  the  bad  constitution  of  parish  ves- 
tries, particularly  when  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers,  where  there 
is  no  resident  proprietor,  and  where  the  clergyman  takes  no  part, 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  worst  parishes 
which  he  visited.*  Among  the  parishes,  the  state  of  which  con- 
firms this  remark,  are — 

Lindfield,  in  which  the 

"  Jobbing  in  the  supply  of  the  workhouse  was  once  carried  to  the 
fullest  extent  The  farmers  sent  in  all  the  di^erent  articles,  corn,  pork, 
fuel,  &c.,  and  charged  their  own  price ;  they  sent  favourite  labourers  for 
relief,  which  was  paid  to  them  in  produce ;  they  hired  cottages  with 
their  farms,  and  underlet  them  io  their  labourers  at  6/.  and  7/.,  which 
was  paid  out  of  the  parish  purse :  thus  some  farmers — what  with  rents 

•  App.  (A.)  Ptet  I.  p.  168, 
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aud  the  supply  of  the  workhouse — paid  all  their  rates,  And  liad  money 
besides  to  receive  from  the  parish ;  high  rates  furnished  an  irresistible 
argfument  against  the  rents  of  the  proprietor,  who,  if  absent  himself, 
and  not  represented  by  an  agent,  his  own  tenant  acting  in  collusion 
against  him,  found  his  property  wasted  away  by  a  conspiracy  which  he 
had  no  means  of  detecting.  A  gentleman  of  considerable  estate,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  occupier,  who  wifs  a  man  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence, determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this :  they  attended  every  vestry ; 
they  cleared  off  the  debts,  and  reduced  the  rates  from  15«.  to  6f.  M.  in 
the  pound."* 

Marden,  formerly  one  of  the  most  prosperous  parishes  in 

Kent^  in  which  the  rates  are  now  more  than  2/.  per  head  on  the 
whole  population^  being  about  four  times  the  average  expenditure 
througnout  England,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  to  tithes  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers,  and  their  determination  to  throw  on  the 
lessee  of  the  great  tithes  part  of  the  payment  of  wages;  f  and 
Great  Hawk^esley,  in  which,  while  a  dispute  concerning  tithes  con- 
tinued, the  rates  amounted  to  1800/.  a  year,  a  principal  farmer 
hired  the  tithes,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  the  occupiers,  and 
they  then  fell  to  lOOOi.J 

"  Sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Power,  **  we  shall  find  the  lessee  of  a  term, 
or  the  small  capitalist,  ground  to  the  earth  by  the  immediate  pressure 
of  the  rates,  and  bearing,  perhaps,  more  than  his  share  of  the  parochial 
ruin,  complaining,  but  helpless ;  and  sometimes  we  shall  iiiid  the 
substantial  farmer,  though  paying  enormous  sums  yearly  in  the  support 
of  a  stagnant  labouring  population  around  him,  apparently  indifferent 
(particularly  when  a  yearly  tenant)  to  that  circumstance,  and  seeming, 
in  fact,  to  feel  that  he  finds  hb  account  in  the  Poor  Laws  and  their 
mischievous  operation.  He  views  the  poor-rates  in  the  light  of  a  deduc- 
tion from  his  rent,  and  usually  he  has  good  grounds  for  that  considera- 
tion ;  and  in  estimating  the  amount  of  that  deduction,  it  is  seldom  taken 
into  account  by  a  considerate  landlord,  that  a  supply  of  cheap  labour, 
expediti6us  harvests,  excellent  roads,  and  other  advantages  are  derived 
by  the  farmer  from  the  very  source  in  respect  of  which  he  claims  his 
deduction.  Accordingly,  we  hear  this  class  of  persons  constantly  com- 
plaining, not  of  the  poor-rates,  but  of  the  insufficient  price  of  corn ; 
they  would  pay  their  poor-rates  with  pleasure,  they  say,  and  their  rent 
too,  could  they  only  get  a  fair  price  for  their  wheat ;  aud  I  believe  them. 
But  little  interest  or  exertion  in  reduction  of  the  rotes  can  be  expected 
from  such  a  class  of  persons  when  adminbtering  relief."§ 

Captain  Pringle  states,  that 

'*  The  persons  who  sway  the  vestries  would,  from  what  I  have 
observed  in  many  instances,  be  averse  to  any  measures  that  would 
render  the  labourer  independent  of  parish  assistance,  which,  by  keeping 
him  to  its  confines,  retains  him  always  at  their  command  when  wanted 
for  urgent  work. 

*  Apii.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  181.  f  App.  (A  )  Part  I.  p.  209. 
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**  In  nearly  all  the  agricultural  parishes,  it  will  be  found  that  by 
indirect  modes  the  householders  pay  a  porUon  of  the  wages  of  farm 
labourers ;  clothes,  shoes,  payment  of  rents,  allowances  for  cldldren,  are, 
when  such  subjects  are  brought  forward  in  vestries,  not  allowed  to  be  a 
payment  of  wages ;  and  I  have  heard  it  observed,  Why  should  the 
farmers  keep  their  labourers  all  the  year,  to  save  the  gentlemen  and 
householders  from  poor-rates  ?** 

Mr.  Stuart  stated,  that 

'*  The  small  size  of  the  parishes  in  Suffolk  renders  the  administration 
of  the  poor  fund  by  the  parochial  authorities  liable  to  many  abuses,  and 
to  much  individual  hardship.  The  administration  being  vested,  almost 
exclusively,  in  those  who  are  the  sole  employers  of  labour,  offers  tempta- 
tions to  them  to  pervert  it  to  their  own  advantage,  by  making  it  an 
instrument  for  reducing  wages,  or  throwing  part  of  that  charge  off  their 
own  shoulders  on  others.  As  each  parish  forms  a  small  and  separate 
society,  the  paupers  are  able  to  urge  their  demands  with  more  frequency 
and  violence  on  their  immediate  neighbours,  which  subjects  the  parish 
officers  to  the  influence  of  fear  or  favouritism.  When  a  farmer  is  about 
to  quit  his  occupation,  he  gives  the  least  possible  cultivation  to  the  land, 
which  throws  the  men  usually  employed  on  the  farm  on  the  parish  for 
support,  to  the  loss  of  those  who  are  to  remain.  When  any  individual 
chooses  to  quarrel  with  the  parson,  he  gratifies  his  spite  by  having  the 
tithes  rated,  and  then  pays  off  all  his  labourers  who  have  settlements  in 
the  parish,  and  hires  men  from  other  parishes,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
revenged  by  the  heavy  contribution  which  will  fall  on  the  parson, 
although  it  is  to  his  own  hurt  and  that  of  all  his  neighbours.  I  visited 
a  parish  in  which  one  or  two  farmers  conspired  together  in  this  way,  in 
onler  to  force  the  clergyman  to  abate  his  tithes,  although  his  demand 
was  considered  reasonable  by  the  majority  of  the  occupiers.  Tlie 
dispute  was  accommodated  within  six  months  by  the  mediation  of  the 
principal  landlord,  but  it  cost  the  parish  an  extra  2s.  6d.  rate,  which  the 
cleiigyniuu  paid  for  those  who  did  not  enter  into  the  conspiracy.  In 
another  parish,  where  a  similar  state  of  things  had  existed  for  a  series 
of  years,  (owing  to  the  spite  of  the  principal  farmer,)  afler  the  parties 
had  nearly  ruined  each  other,  they  came  to  terms,  and  the  expenditure 
fell  from  a  fluctuating  amount  of  from  700Z.  to  lOOOZ.  a  year,  to  from 
850/.  to  400/."t 

And  he  adds,  on  the  other  hand, 

**  That  in  the  large  parishes  it  is  seldom  that  a  sufHcient  unanimity 
exists  in  the  vestry  meetings  to  enable  them  to  form  any  plan  which 
may  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  parish.  There  are  so  many 
petty  and  conflicting  interests  to  be  accommodated,  that  these  meetings 
are  scenes  of  angry  contention  and  violent  debate,  which  end  in  nothing, 
and  disgust  tlie  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  resign 
themselves  to  endure  the  evils  which  they  cannot  cure.  The  occupier 
being  the  direct  payer  of  the  rates,  he  imagines  that  they  ought  to  be 
entirely  under  his  dominion,  and  views  with  jealousy  the  interference  of 
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any  other  party ;  as,  however,  they  ulthnately  fall  on  the  proprietor 
and  are  often  used  as  an  argument  for  a  reduction  of  rent,  it  seems  but 
"just  that  tlie  landlord  should  be  admitted  to  some  control  over  them. 
In  my  attempts  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  difference  of  expenditure 
in  one  part  of  the  country,  as  compared  with  another,  it  haa  frequently 
been  assigned  to  me  as  one  reason,  that  many  of  the  occupiers  of  land 
being  proprietors  as  well,  it  was  quite  contrary  to  their  interests  to 
allow  the  corruptions  which  prevailed  where  the  tenant  has  an  unlimited 
control.  I  have  been  told  that  meetings  of  vestry  have  been  held  when 
the  rates  have  been  diminishing,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether 
they  were  not  getting  too  low."* 

*'  The  members  of  vestries/'  says  Captain  Chapman,  "  in  the  rural 
parishes  generally,  consisted  of  farmers  and  tradesmen,  on  whom,  in 
consequence  of  the  diminished  number  of  resident  gentry,  the.  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Laws  devolves  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  the 
Continent  and  cities  absorb  the  more  educated  classes.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  rate-payers,  and  those  who  take  an  active  part  in  the 
vestry,  are  persons  who  have  only  a  temporary  interest  in  the  parish, 
and  who  are  thus  naturally  averse  to  incur  any  extra  expense  from 
which  tliey  might  not  receive  benefit,  although  productive  of  great 
ultimate  good.  In  most  parishes  there  are  also  a  proportion  to  whom 
the  poor-rate  is  a  convenience,  who  employ  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber of  steady  labourers,  and  depend  upon  the  parish  to  supply  the 
additional  demand  which  they  require  periodically."  f 

"  Where  everybody,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  "  complains  of  the  amount 
and  burthen  of  the  poor-rates,  it  might  be  expected  that  any  plan  which 
promised  with  any  chance  of  success  to  diminish  the  burthen,  only 
required  to  be  known  to  be  adopted.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found 
to  be  otherwise ;  and  those  parishes  which  are  the  most  heavily  bur* 
thened,  are  generally  the  least  ready  to  listen  to  any  suggestions  for 
improving  their  condition,  or  to  adopt  any  different  system  of  manage- 
ment from  the  one  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  in  those  parishes  in  which  the  poor-rates  have 
been  reduced  under  an  improved  system  of  management,  the  new  system 
has  originated  either  with  the  clergyman  or  some  resident  proprietor  of 
the  parish,  and  not  with  the  tenants  or  principal  rate-'payers,  who  arc 
frequently  the  greatest  opponents  of  any  change  of  management  In 
most  agricultural  parishes  the  entire  management  of  the  poor  is  en- 
trusted to  those  of  the  farmers  who  are  the  principal  occupiers  of  the 
land,  and  whose  interest  in  the  parish,  and  consequently  in  the  poor- 
rates,  is  limited  by  the  probable  duration  of  their  tenancy,  and  who, 
though  the  largest  immediate  payers  of  tlie  rates,  are  no  more  the 
ultimate  payers  of  these  imposts  than  they  are  of  tithes.  It  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  measures  for  reducing  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates, 
which  have  been  tried  with  success  in  particular  parishes,  and  which 
in  all  probability  would  be  attended  with  the  desired  effect  in  other 
parishes  similarly  situated,  are  not  more  frequently  adopted,  if  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  persons  who  have  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
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poor-rates  have  not  only  not  the  gpreatest,  but  no  material  interest  in 
the  reduction."  ♦ 

"  I  shall  not  here  attempt/'  says  Mr.  -Day,  "  to  investigate  how  far 
the  magfistrates  have  merited  the  censures  that  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them :  but  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  whatever  blame 
attaches  (and  much  somewhere,  I  fear,  there  is)  is  to  be  visited  in  at 
least  equal  degrees  on  parish  officers  and  parish  vestries.  I  was  present 
at  a  vestry  where  a  material  alteration  in  the  management  of  the  parish 
was  proposed.  It  met,  as  I  had  anticipated,  with  opposition,  and  an 
extended  discussion  ensued.  In  the  course  of  it  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
magistrate  of  considerable  experience,  and  also  a  practical  farmer,  said 
to  one  of  the  principal  renting  occupiers  in  the  parish,  *  Why,  Mr. 
Spencer,  you  know  perfectly  well,  as  a  man  of  business,  if  you  will 
have  the  caudour  to  avow  it,  that  the  tenantry  are  interested  in  high 
nominal  expenditure.*  To  my  surprise  he  did  avow  it,  and  replied,  '  I 
admit,  sir,  that  is  perfectly  true.'  In  short,  both  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  from  what  I  have  known  in  other  instances,  I  am  satisfied^ 
in  the  long  run,  that  however  an  individual  may  succeed  in  stemming 
pauperism  for  a  time,  he  will  generally  ultimately  be  beaten.  There 
are  few  who  will  long  endure  the  bear-garden  of  a  parish  vestry.  And 
to  point  out  one  amongst  many  of  the  motives  that  influence  these 
meetings,  I  shall  mention  only  two  parishes  in  this  county,  Hurstmon- 
ceux  and  Pulborough,  where  the  whole  labour  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  rates,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  fighting  the  parson.''  f 

The  whole  subject  is  explained^  with  the  clearness  and  force 
which  are  to  be  found  only  when  a  witness  is  detailing  the  results 
of  his  own  experience,  in  the  following  evidence: — 

••  Examination  of  Mr.  John  Mann,  of  Eastbourne, 

*'  How  long  have  you  been  a  parishioner  of  this  parish  ? — I  have 
lived  in  this  parish  35  years,  and  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  select 
vestry  14  years. 

*'  if  ave  you  been  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  vestry  ? — I  very  seldom 
miss  attending. 

*'  How  long  have  you  farmed  land  in  the  parish  ? — About  20  years. 

'*  Of  whom  do  you  hold  your  land  ? — The  land  which  I  farm  is  my 
own. 

••  Of  what  class  are  the  majority  of  persons  attending  the  vestry  ? — 
Chiefly  the  smaller  farmers.     A  few  tradesmen  do  attend  occasionally. 

••  Do  any  of  tlie  landowners  or  of  the  gentry  attend  ? — No.  Now 
and  then  a  steward  will  attend. 

**  Would  the  attendance  of  the  proprietors  be  liked  by  the  small 
farmers  ? — No ;  1  am  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  liked  by  the 
farmers. 

**  Are  you,  from  your  habits  of  intercourse  with  the  farmers  of  this 
district,  well  acquainted  with  their  sentiments  ? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

**  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  the  attempts  to 
procure  additional  labour  for  the  paupers  in  this  parish,  and  to  obtain 
a  more  efficient  management  and  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  poor's 
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rates,  have  been  generally  coldly  received  or  thwarted,  or  openly  op- 
posed and  defeated.  Take  time  to  consider  your  answer  ? — I  know 
that  the  farmers  would  sooner  have  high  rates  and  loWrents,  than  high 
rents  and  low  rates ;  that,  I  believe,  is '  the  general  feeling.  The 
farmers  like  that  their  men  should  be  paid  from  the  poor- book. 

'*  If  the  farmers  had  the  option  of  paying  75  per  cent,  in  poor's 
rates,  and  25  per  cent^  in  rent,  or  75  per  cent,  in  rent  and  25  per  cent, 
in  poor's  rates,  which  do  you  believe  they  would  prefer? — The  low 
rents  and  the  high  rates,  undoubtedly. 

*^  Have  you  ever  heard  them  state  this  sentiment  openly  ? — Yes, 
openly  in  the  vestry. 

'*  Have  you  heard  them  declare  this  since  1830? — Yes,  and  before 
that  time  too. 

*'  How  low  ^o  you  think  the  farmers  would  be  willing  to  have  the 
rates  reduced  ? — I  do  not  believe  they  would  be  willing  or  care  much 
to  have  them  reduced  much  more  than  they  have  been ;  the  great 
farmers  in  particular  I  do  not  think  want  them  reduced.  Whilst  the 
rates  are  as  they  are,  they  can  always  get  what  hands  they  want  extrai^ 
and  as  soon  as  it  rains  they  can  turn  them  all  on  to  the  parish  again ; 
and  besides  that,  they  can  make  the  shopkeepers,  the  lodg^ngp-house 
keepers,  and  other  persons  pay  a  proportion  of  the  wages  of  the  men 
they  turn  off.  Sometimes  they  have  taken  men  otT  the  parish  for  half 
a  day,  and  have  made  the  parish  pay  for  the  other  half  of  the  day. 

'*  Do  the  farmers  consider  that  they  have  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
land  ? — No :  there  they  have  not ;  they  hold  mostly  from  year  to  year, 
and  hardly  consider  themselves  as  more  than  birds  of  passage. 

^'  Do  they  not  see,  as  a  result  of  this  system,  the  total  pauperization 
of  the  whole  of  the  labouring  population,  and  the  total  destruction  of 
all  property,  unless  some  strong  measures  be  taken  to  save  it  ? — They 
feel  no  danger ;  as  soon  as  they  find  that  they  are  losing  money,  they 
can  go.  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  their  feeling.  Their  whole  course  of 
conduct  shows  it,  though  they  do  not  express  as  much."  ^ 


2.  REPRESENTATIVE  VESTRIES. 

The  59  Greorge  III.  c.  12^  s.  1^  authorizes  the  inhabitants  of  any 
parish^  in  vestry  assembled,  to  elect  not  more  than  twenty  or  less 
than  five  substantial  householders,  who,  together  with  the  minis* 
ter,  churchwardens,  and  overseers,  ailer  having  been  appointed  by 
a  magistrate,  are  to  form  the  select  vestry  of  tne  parish ;  they  are 
directed  to  meet  every  fourteen  days,  or  o(\ener,  and  to  inquire 
into  and  determine  the  proper  objects  of  relief,  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  relief  to  be  given.  The  overseers  are  desired  to 
conform  to  their  directions ;  and  where  such  a  vestry  exists,  the 
magistrates  are  forbidden  to  order  relief  until  it  has  been  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  two  justices,  that  the  applicant  is  in  want, 
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and  has  been  refVised  adequate  relief  by  the  select  ve8try>  or  thjEtt . 
the  select  vestry  has  not  assembled  as  directed  by  the  Act.  "  Pro- 
vided alw^ys^*'  adds  the  Act,  in  its  usual  spirit  of  qualification, 
"  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  to  make  an  order  for  reliel 
in  any  case  of  urgent  necessity  to  be  specified  in  such  order.*'*  A 
subsequent  clause  directs  them  to  keep  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings, which  are  to  be  laid  before  all  the  inhabitants  in  general 
vestry  assembled,  twice  in  every  year. 

The  Act  seems  to  be  deficient  in  not  defining  the  relative  powers 
of  the  select  vestry  and  the  overseers.  Though  the  overseers  are 
directed  to  conform  to  the  directions  of  the  vestry>  yet  if  they  re- 
fuse, as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  vestry  appears  to  have  no 
power  of  compelling  their  obedience.  The  attendance  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  is  purely  voluntary,  and  the  Act  does  not  expressly 
require  it  to  be  recorded;  and  there  appears  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  frequency  of  the  meetings  directed  by  the  Act  (once  every 
fourteen  days  or  oflener)  is  in  some  places  injurious.  The  return 
from  Shenley,  Herts,  to  question  33  of  the  Rural  Queries,  states 
that 

'^  The  select  vestry,  being  bound  to  meet  too  ofliBn*  has  been  abolished* 
Jt  worked  well  for  some  years ;  then  attendance  grew  remiss,  except 
by  a  very  few.  It  was  a  call  to  paupers  from  an  aIe*liouse  for  relief. 
The  monthly  vestry  suffices."  * 

**  It  was  a  very  general  opinion/'  sayS  Captain  Chapman^  *'  that 
frequent  meetings  of  the  vestry  only  tended  to  encourage  applications, 
and  to  increase  dependence  on  the  poor-rate.  In  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  which  is  under  Gilhert's  Act,  the  vestry  meets  only  monthly  i 
and  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  occasionally  omitling  to  do  so,  and 
was  found  to  diminish  the  number  of  applicants."  t 

•*  In  South  Petherwin  the  select  vestry  meets  every  fortnight;  but  it 
was  thought  there  would  be  less  pauperism  if  it  met  once  a  month,  as 
a  number  of  idle  and  worthless  people  always  attend,  whether  they  want 
anything  or  not,  on  the  chance  of  getting  somethincf*  In  proof  of  this, 
it  had  been  found  that  the  demand  (or  clothing,  which  was  issued  every 
fortnight,  was  materially  on  the  increase ;  the  vestry  limited  such  appli- 
cations to  a  quarterly  meeting ;  the  demand  diminished ;  and  there  was 
a  saving  of  full  50^  per  annum,  or  one-third  of  the  expenditure.  The 
vestry  meets  at  two  o*clock,  which  was  considered  a  very  important 
arrangement,  not  only  as  regards  the  poor,  but  the  knembers  of  the 
vestry.  When  they  met  at  five  o*clock  in  the  evening,  it  was  a  scene 
of  noise  and  confbsion ;  those  withint  noisy  end  quarrelsome,  those 
without,  rebellious  and  insuboidinate."t 

Not^vithstand^ng  these  defects,  we  feel  bound  by  the  general 
result  of  our  evidence  to  express  our  concurrence  in  the  third  Re- 
solution of  the  House  of  Commons'  Conm:iittee  on  Vestries,  "  That 
the  Acts  under  which  the  rate-payers  are  empowered  to  elect  a 
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committee  for  the  management  of  their  parochial  concerns,  have 
proved  highly  beneficial."  But  after  aamitfing  the  superiority  of 
select  over  open  vestries,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  that  supe- 
riority arises  principally  from  their  comparative  freedom  from 
magisterial  interference,  the  presence  of  the  clergyman,  and  the 
regular  minutes  kept  of  their  proceedings.  They  are  selected 
from  the  same  pereons  who  form  the  open  vestry,  and  are  subject, 
therefore,  to  the  same  corrupting  influences.  They  are  equally' 
free  from  responsibility  for  the  abuses  which  they  may  have  per- 
mitted or  continued,  or  even  introduced.  The  Act  gives  no 
remedy  against  them,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
they  could  be  checked  by  the  fear  of  not  being  re-elected  to  a 
gratuitous,  troublesome,  and  invidious  oflBce.  Iii  fact,  when  we 
consider  the  constituency  by  which  they  are  elected,  it  appears 
probable  that  a  profuse  or  mischievously-directed  administration 
must  often  be  what  that  constituency  would  approve,  and  that 
attempts  to  prevent  the  payment  of  wages  out  of  rates,  to  rate 
cottages,  or  even  to  prevent  the  parish  from  being  surety  to  the 
cottage  landlord,  to  reduce  the  allowances  of  the  customers  to  the 
village  shop  or  the  beer-house,  to  diminish  the  profit  arising  from 
the  workhouse  expenditure,  or  to  incur  any  present  expenditure 
for  future  purposes,  must  in  many  places  expose  a  select  vestry- 
man to  immediate  unpopularity,  and  ultimately  prevent  his  re- 
election. In  places  where  a  constituency,  actuated  by  such 
motives,  predominates,  a  select  vestry,  though  it  may  be  an  im- 
provement, is  not  Ukely  to  be  a  great  improvement  over  an  opeti 
one. 

Mr.  Wilson*  has  furnished  a  list  of  the  select  vestry  of  Mor- 
peth in  1832.  Out  of  the  twenty  persons  composing  il,  one  is  a 
brewer,  two  are  brewers'  clerks,  n ve  are  publicans,  .two  beer-shop 
keepers,  and  one  a  porter-seller ;  so  that  eleven,  or  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number,  are  interested  in  the  sale  of  beer;  and  the 
mother  of  one,  the  wife  of  another,  and  the  uncle,  aunt,  and 
cousins  of  a  third  are  paupers*  We  cannot  wonder  to  find  it 
stated  that  the  better  class  of  vestrymen  retired  in  disgust  from 
the  interested  clamour  of  their  colleagues.  It  appears  from  Mr. 
Power's  Report, f  that  a  similarly  constituted  body  was  elected 
at  St.  Andrew-the-less,  Cambridge,  where  the  small  rate-payers 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  called  a  low  mechatiic  to  the  chair, 
and  nominated  persons  whose  appointment  the  magistrates  re- 
fused to  sign.  More  frequently,  nowever,  where  the  small  rate- 
payers form  the  majority  in  value,  the  open  vestry  reftises  to  ap- 
point a  representative  body.  Such  has  been  the  case  at  Knares- 
Dorough,J  at  Lewe8,§   and  in   other  places  mentioned  in   the 
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Reports.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  majority  in  value  is 
composed  of  any  class  havine  a  peculiar  interest,  they  have  the 
power  of  forming  themselves  mto  a  select  vestry  for  the  purpose 
of  favouring  that  interest.  Mr.  Majendie  states,  that  at  East- 
bourne, to  the  condition  of  which  we  have  had  so  often  to  refer, 
the  farmers  constitute  the  select  vestry,  and  are  often  tenants-at- 
will. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Maclean's  Report  from  Sur- 
rey and  Sussex  gives  a  general  view  of  the  difficulties  which  in 
that  district  oppose  the  introduction  or  continuance,  and  dimi- 
nish the  utility,  of  the  representative  vestries. 

"  In  many  parishes  the  system  of  a  select  vestry  has,  afler  an  experi- 
ment of  a  year  or  two,  or  someUmes  of  a  few  months,  been  abandoned ; 
and  the  cause  of  their  being  so  is  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  any 
defect  in  themselves,  or  in  the  Act  under  which  they  are  established,  as 
to  the  remissness  of  the  members  in  their  attendance.  Many  were 
abandoned  at  the  time  of  the  riotous  proceedings  in  the  winter  of 
1830-31,  when  the  lawless  and  outrageous  meetings  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  and  in  some  instances  their  attacks  upon  the  vestry,  produced 
an  intimidation  and  fear  of  consequences  which  paralysed  the  exertions 
of  some,  and  disinclined  other  members  to  incur  the  odium,  or  expose 
themselves  to  the  vengeance  openly  threatened  against  the  persons  or 
property  of.  (hose  whom  the  rioters  chose  to  consider  active  in  the 
administration  of  the  parochial  funds. 

*'The  unpopularity  of  an  extra  rate,  or  of  any  unavoidable  expense, 
is  visited  upon  the  heads  of  the  members  of  the  select  vestry ;  and  as 
these  increase  with  the  distresses  of  the  parish,  the  accumulated  odium 
disgusts  and  drives  from  their  offices,  and  generally  from  an  interference 
in  parochial  matters,  those  who,  from  situation,  time,  or  intelligence,  are 
best  calculated  to  inquire  into  the  condition  aud  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  poor. 

'*  In  other  places  select  vestries  became  unpopular,  as  their  establish- 
ment, and  their  being  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  class  of  rate-payers, 
cut  off  from  many  those  opportunities  for  jobbing  and  favouritism  which 
had  been  considered  in  some  degree  a  return  for  the  amount  paid  by 
them  in  rate,  and  had  been  justitied  by  usage. 

*•  After  the  determination  of  a  select,  and  a  return  to  an  open  vestry, 
I  invariably  found  the  latter  state  of  the  parish  which  had  made  the 
exchange,  worse  than  the  former.  The  causes  of  tha  discontinuance 
of  a  select  vestry  beiug  as  stated  above,  the  consequence  is  obvious^ 
t.  e.,  a  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  all  the  respectable  rate-payers  of  their 
time  and  attention  from  the  concerns  of  tlie  parish,  and  a  triumphant 
recurrence  to  the  old  and  pernicious  system,  which  had  been  abandoned 
on  account  of  its  glaring  abuses,  and  inadequacy  to  do  justice  between 
those  who  pay,  and  those  who  receive  the  rates. 

"  In  the  parish  of  Epsom,  a  select  vestry  was  established  in  1823, 
which  has  continued  down  to  the  present  year ;  and  very  material  advan- 
tage has  arisen  to  the  inhabitants,  both  from  the  reduction  which  was 
effected  in  the  scale  of  expenditure,  the  number  of  applications  to  the 
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parish,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  town-class  of  parishioners.  This 
year,  however,  in  their  Report,  the  select  vestry  express,  as  their 
'  decided  opinion,  which  every  year's  experience  has  strengthened,  that 
the  select  vestry  system  is  the  best  possible  mode  of  conducting  the 
management  of  the  poor  and  the  poor-rates ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
consider,  that  from  want  of  support  from  their  parishioners,  an  efficient 
select  vestry  cannot  be  formed.'  "  ♦ 

We  regret  to  add,  that  the  general  result  of  these  causes  has 
been  to  diminish  the  number  of  select  vestries,  and  that  in  an 
increasing  ratio.  The  number  for  the  last  six  years  stands 
thus : — 

In  the  year  1827 2,868 

1828 2,823 

1829 2,736 

1830 2,725 

1831 2,535 

1832 2,391 


3. 
SELF-APPOINTED  VESTRIES. 

The  worst  constituted  vestries  appear,  as  might  be  expected,  to 
be  those  which  are  self-elected.  Some  of  them  are  exposed  to  all 
the  temptations  to  misconduct  which  afiect  either  open  or  repre- 
cientative  vestries,  and  all  are  free  from  the  control,  such  as  it  is, 
of  a  constituency ;  their  mal-administfation  also,  whether  arising 
from  error  or  corruption,  is  more  likely  to  become  permanent. 
The  system  of  an  open  or  a  representative  vestry  is  always  Uable 
to  exposure  and  interruption  from  new  members,  whose  interests, 
or  opinions,  or  principles  prevent  their  sanctioning  the  existing 
abuses  :  but  in  a  self-elected  body,  abuses  are  apt  to  become 
settled  traditionary  rules;  adl  candidates  who  are  supposed  to  be 
opposed  to  them  being  carefully  rejected.  It  is  a  great  misfor- 
tune that  the  same  name,  that  of  Select  Vestries,  has  been  ap- 
pUed  both  to  representative  and  to  self-constituted  vestries,  and 
that  the  adoption  of  the  former  is  often  prevented  by  the  odium 
which  not  unjustly  adheres  to  the  latter.  Both  are,  in  fact, 
select  vestries ;  but  the  difference  in  the  modes  of  selection  occa- 
sions representative  vestries  to  be  beneficial,  and  self-elected  ves- 
tries to  be  mischievous. 

*  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  558. 
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III. 
MAGISTRATES. 

We  have  seen  that  the  early  statutes  of  Elizabeth  gave  extensive 
powers  to  the  justices.  The  5  Elizabeth  enabled  them  to  tax  an 
obstinate  person  according  to  their  good  discretion.  The  14th 
directed  them  to  select  the  objects  of  relief,  to  lax  all  the  inhabi- 
tants in  their  divisions,  and  to  appoint  collectors  to  make  deli- 
very of  the  contributions  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  jus- 
tices. This  discretionary  power,  however,  did  not  long  continue. 
The  39  Eliz.  c.  3,  and  the  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  which  in  this  respect, 
as  in  most  others,  merely  repeats  the  39  Elizabeth,  after  having 
directed  the  justices  to  appoint  overseers,  impose  on  the  over- 
seers the  whole  business  of  raising  and  distributing  relief,  and 
give  to  the  justices  no  further  authority  than  that  which  is  im- 

Slied  by  the  direction  that  the  overseers,  in 'certain  parts  of  their 
uty,  shall  act  '^  by  and  with  the  consent  of  two  or  more  jus- 
tices :"  a  direction  which  appears  to  give  to  the  justices  only  a 
negative  authority — an  authority  to  foroid,  but  not  to  command. 
Nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  their  power  was  enlarged ;  and 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  3  and  4  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  11, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  their  present  power  to  order  relief, 
was  intended  to  produce  any  such  result.  The  object  of  that 
statute  was  to  check  parochial  profusion.  It  recites,  in  words 
which  we  might  now  adopt  as  a  part  of  this  Report, — 

"  That  many  inconveniences  do  daily  arise  by  reason  of  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  overseers,  who  do  frequently,  upon  frivolous  pretences,  but 
chiefly  for  their  own  private  ends,  give  relief  to  what  persons  and  num- 
ber they  think  fit ;  which  persons  beings  entered  on  the  collection  bill, 
become  a  great  charge  on  the  parish,  notwithstanding;  the  occasion  or 
pretence  of  their  receiving  collection  often  ceases,  by  whit^h  means  the 
rates  are  daily  increased,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the  Statute  made 
in  the  43d  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  intituled 
•  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.* "  For  remedy  of  which,  and  for 
preventinp:  like  abuses  in  future,  it  enacts,  '*  That  books  be  kept  in 
every  parish  wherein  the  names  of  all  such  persons  as  rrceive  collection 
shall  be  registered,  with  the  day  when  they  were  first  admitted  to  ha\e 
relief,  and  the  occasion  which  brouirlit  them  under  that  neccmly ;  and 
that  5 early,  In  Easter  week,  the  parishioners  shall  meet  in  vestry,  be- 
fore whom  the  book  shall  be  produced;  and  all  persons  receiving  col- 
lection called  over,  and  the  reasons  for  their  taking^  relief  examined  ; 
and  a  new  list  made  of  such  persons  us  they  shall  think  fit  to  allow  to 
receive  collection  ;  and  that  no  other  person  shall  receive  collection, 
but  by  authority  under  the  hand  of  one  justice  of  peace  residing  within 
such  parish,  or  if  none  be  there  dwelling,  in  the  parts  near  or  next 
adjoining,  or  by  order  of  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions,  except  in 
cases  of  pestilential  disease." 
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If  the  framers  of  the  Act  had  Intended  to  make  hi  the  law  the 
enormous  change  which  these  few  words  "  but  by  the  authority 
under  the  hand  of  one  justice"  effected^  if  they  had  intended  to 
vest  in  a  single  justice  not  necessarily  resident  within  the  parish, 
or  acquainted  with  its  concerns,  the  power  to  order  the  overseer 
to  distribute,  as  the  justice  might  think  fit,  the  property  of  the 
rate-payers,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  would  have 
introduced  an  enactment  of  such  importance  by  way  of  exception 
at  the  end  of  a  clause,  or  prefixed  to  it  so  irrelevant  a  preamble. 
The  real  meaning  of  these  words  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  that  of  the  similar  words  in  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  (the  slatiite 
to  which  the  3d  William  and  Mary  had  previously  referred), 
*'  by  and  with  the  consent  of  two  justices."  The  overseers  were 
not  to  relieve  any  but  those  whom  the  vestry  had  thought  fit  to 
allow  to  receive  collection,  except  under  the  authority  of  a  jus- 
tice, that  is,  when  authorized  by  him.  The  Act  gives  a  single 
justice  no  power  to  do  more  than  to  sanction  the  conduct  of  tne 
overseer;  to  protect  him  in  acting,  but  not,  according'  even  to 
the  words,  and  much  less  according  to  the  spirit,  to  oroer  him  to 
act.  The  power  to  order  is  given  to  the  justices  in  quarter- 
sessions,  and  to  them  alone.  1  iiis  construction  appears  to  us  to 
be  supported  by  the  8  and  9  Will.  c.  30;  that  Act, — 

*•  To  the  end  that  the  money  raised  only  for  the  relief  of  such  as 
are  as  well  impotent  as  poor,  may  not  be  misapplied  and  consumed  by 
the  idle,  sturdy,  and  disorderly  beggtirs,"  enacts,  that  *V  every  person, 
who,  af\er  the  Ist  September,  1697,  shall  be  upon  the  collection,  and 
receive  relief  of  any  parish,  and  the  wife  and  children  of  any  such  per- 
son cohabiting  in  the  same  house,  (such  child  only  excepted  as  shall  be 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  permitted  to  live  at 
home,  in  order  to  have  the  care  of  and  attend  an  impotent  and  help« 
less  parent,)  shall  wear  on  the  shoulder  a  large  roman  P,  tog;ether  with 
the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  parish  whereof  such  person  is  an  in- 
habitant;  and  if  such  person  neglect  or  refuse,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  justice  of  the  county,  city,  or  liberty  where  such  offence  shall  be 
committed,  to  punish  such  offender  by  ordering  his  or  her  relief,  or 
usual  allowance,  or  the  collection,  to  be  abridged,  suspended,  or  with- 
drawn." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Act  considers  the  question  whe- 
ther the  child  of  a  pauper  shall  or  shall  not  be  permitted  to  live 
at  home,  as  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  overseers,  and  that 
the  power  which  it  gives  to  the  justice  is  to  order  «ot  that  relief 
shall  be  given,  but  that  it  shall  be  abridged,  suspended,  or  with- 
drawn. But  though  this  seems  to  be  the  natural  interpretation 
of  the  3  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  11,  a  different  construction  was  ap- 
plied to  it.  This  appears  from  the  preamble  of  the  next  Act  on 
the  subject,  the  9  Geo.  I.  c.  7  ;  that  Act  recites, — 

'^  That  under  colour  of  the  proviso  in  the  ^  and  4  Will,  and  Mary,  many 
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persons  have  applied  to  some  justices  of  peace,  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  officers  of  the  parish,  and  thereby  upon  untrue  suggestions,  and 
sometimes  upon  false  or  frivolous  pretences,  have  obtained  relief  which 
hath  greatly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the  parish  rates.'*  For  remedy 
whereof  it  enacts,  **  That  no  justice  of  the  peace  shall  order  relief  to 
any  poor  person  until  oath  be  made  before  such  justice  of  some  matter, 
which  he  shall  judge  io  be  a  reasonable  cause  or  ground  for  having 
such  relief,  and  that  th^  same  person  had,  by  himself  or  some  other, 
applied  for  relief  to  the  parishioners  of  the  parish,  at  some  vestry  or 
other  public  meeting  of  the  said  parishioners,  or  to  two  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  such  parish,  and  was  by  them  refused  to  be 
relieved,  and  until  such  justice  hath  summoned  two  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  to  show  cause  why  such  relief  should  not  be  given,  and  the 
person  so  summoned  hath  been  heard  or  made  default  to  appear  before 
such  justice."  '  And,  further,  **  that  the  person  whom  any  such  justice 
of  peace  shall  think  fit  to  order  to  be  relieved,  shall  be  entered  in  such 
book  or  books  so  to  be  kept  by  the  parish,  as  one  of  those  who  is  to 
receive  collection,  as  long  as  the  cause  for  such  relief  continues,  and 
no  longer." 

The  history  of  the  Poor  Laws  abounds  with  instances  of  a 
legislation  which  has  been  worse  than  unsuccessful^  which  has 
not  merely  failed  in  effecting  its  purposes^  but  has  been  active  in 
producing  effects  which  were  directly  opposed  to  them,  has 
created  whatever  it  was  intended  to  prevent,  and  fostered  what- 
ever it  was  intended  to  discourage.  Thus  the  3  and  4  Will,  and 
Mary,  which  was  passed  to  check  the  profusion  of  overseers,  to 
enable  the  parishioners  to  decide  whom  they  should  think  fit 
and  allow  to  rec^ve  relief,  was  construed  as  authorizing  the 

i'ustices  to  order  relief  to  those  who  applied  to  them  without  the 
Lnowledge  of  the  parish  officers ;  and  tne  Act  which  was  passed 
to  remedy  this  abuse  enabled  the  justice,  on  the  pauper's  state- 
ment of  some  matter  which  the  justice  should  judge  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable cause  or  ground  for  relief,  to  summon  tne  overseers  to 
show  cause  why  relief  should  not  be  given,  and  to  order  such 
relief  as  he  should  think  fit.  An  order  against  which  ther^  is  no 
appeal. 

One  clause  in  the  9  Geo.  I.  was,  however,  efficient  in  promot- 
ing the  objects  of  the  Act, — that  which  enabled  parishes  to  pur- 
chase or  hire,  or  unite  in  purchasing  or  hiring,  a  workhouse,  and 
to  contract  for  the  maintenance  there  of  their  poor,  and  enacted 
that  any  persons  who  should  refuse  to  be  lodged  in  such  houses 
'should  not  be  entitled  to  receive  collection  or  relief.  An  enact- 
ment which,  while  it  was  in  operation,  appears  to  have  checked 
the  increase  of  pauperism,  and  in  many  instances  to  have  occa- 
sioned its  positive  diminution. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  period  arrived  when 
the  accidents  of  the  seasons  and  other  causes  occasioned  a  rise  in 
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the  price,  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  things  had  been  left  to 
take  their  course^  the  consequences  in  England  would  have  been 
what  they  were  in  Scotland^  and  what  they  were  with  us  in  those 
occupations  which,  from  their  requiring  skill,  raise  the  workman 
above  the  region  of  parish  relief.  Wages  would  have  risen  to 
meet  the  depreciation  of  money,  and  tne  labourer  would  have 
earned  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  amount  of  raw  produce,  and 
a  larger  amount  of  manufactured  commodities. 

But  things  were  not  left  to  take  their  own  course.  Unhappily 
no  knowledge  is  so  rare  as  the  knowledge  when  to  do  nothing. 
It  requires  an  acquaintance  with  general  principles,  a  confidence 
in  their  truth,  and  a  patience  of  the  gradual  process  by  which 
obstacles  are  steadily  but  slowly  surmounted,  which  are  among  the 
last  acquisitions  of  political  science  and  experience.  Under  the 
3  and  4  Will,  and  Mary,  and  9  Geo.  I.,  or  under  the  5  Eliz.  c.  4, 
empowering  the  justices  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  it  appeared  that 
the  existing  difficulties  might  be  instantly  got  rid  of.  The  latter 
statute  appeared  to  enable  a  forced  rise  of  wages,  the  former  sta- 
tutes appeared  to  enable  relief  to  be  ordered  if  wages  should  re- 
main insufficient.  Each  plan  was  proposed.  Sir  Frederic 
Eden*s  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  latter  plan  was  adopted 
is  so  instructive,  that  we  will  venture  to  quote  it.* 

*'  Instead  of  an  advance  in  wages,  proportioned  to  the  increased 
demand  for  labour,  the  labourer  has  received  a  considerable-part  of  that 
portion  of  his  employer's  capital  which  was  destined  for  his  mainte- 
nance, in  the  form  of  poor's  rate  (the  very  worst  that  it  could  as- 
sume), instead  of  being  paid  it  as  the  fair,  well-earned  recompense  of 
equivalent  labour.  This  is  a  deplorable  evil,  which  has  fallen  heavier 
on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich  ;  and  it  has  been  considerably  aggravated 
by  the  very  injudicious  steps  which  have  been  adopted  for  administering 
relief  to  those  whom  the  pressure  of  the  late  scarcity  had  incapacitated 
from  Supporting  themselves  and  families  in  the  way  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  Many  instances  might  be  adduced  of  the  ill  effects 
of  the  indiscriminating  charity  of  individuals,  and  of  the  no  less  ill 
effects  of  the  discriminating  interference  of  magistrates  and  parish 
officers ;  but,  that  I  may  not  swell  this  work  to  too  great  a  length,  I 
shall  content '  myself  with  offisring  a  short  statement  (which  was 
obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  himself  served  the 
office  of  overseer  in  his  own  parish)  of  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  in  a  single  county,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  last  year. 

**  Tlie  very  great  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  more  particu- 
larly of  bread-corn,  during  the  whole  of  last  year,  produced  numberless 
extraordinary  demands  for  parochial  assistance.  In  many  parishes  in 
the  county  of  Berks,  relief  from  the  poor's  rates  was  granted,  not  only 
to  the  infirm  and  impotent,  but  to  the  able-bodied  and  induntrious,  who 
had  verv  few  of  them  ever  applied  to  the  parish  for  relief,  and  then 

*  Kden,  vol.  i.  p.  575. 
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only  during^  temporary  illness  or  disability.  There  wan  no  doubt  but 
that  the  circumstanoes  of  the  times  required  an  inerease  in  thei  inoome 
of  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  who,  in  this  country  at  l^tast,  compos^ 
the  most  numerous  body  of  those  liable  to  want  ussistance  from  the 
parish.  But  there  existed  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  mode 
of  makings  such  increase.  In  order  to  apply  some  adequate  remedy  to 
the  evil,  a  meeting^  of  the  mag^istrateS  for  the  county  Was  held  about 
Easter,  1795,  when  the  following^  plans  were  submitted  to  their  consi- 
deration :— 

'*  Ist.  That  the  magistrates  should  fix  the  lowest  price  to  be  given 
for  labour,  as  they  were  empowered  to  do  by  5  Eliz.  c.  4  ;  and,  2ndly, 
that  they  should  act  with  unifbrmity  in  the  relief  of  the  impotent  and 
Infirm  poor,  by  a  table  of  universal  practice,  corresponding  with  the 
supposed  necessities  of  each  family.  The  first  plan  was  rejected,  by  a 
considerable  majority,  but  the  second  was  adopted,  and  the  following 
Table  was  published  as  the  rule  for  the  information  of  magistrates  and 
overseers : — • 
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124  Magistrates. 

^'  Had  political  regulations  not  interfered,  the  demand  for  labour  would 
have  raised  its  price,  not  only  in  a  ratio  merely  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
labourer,  but  even  beyond  it ;  and  that  price  would  have  been  advahced 
by  the  individual  who  employed  him,  instead  of  being  a  general  tax  on 
those  who  are  liable  to  be  rated,  and  who  are  not  all  employers  of 
labourers.  The  capital  which  employs  labour  has  increased;  the  de- 
mand of  labour  would  consequently  increase ;  it  did  increase,  for  the 
situation  of  the  labouring  poor  in  Berks  was  never  better  than  during 
the  lasit  hard  winter ;  but  they  received  these  advanced  wages  in  the 
way  most  prejudicial  to  their  moial  interests ;  they  received  it  as 
charity,  as  the  extorted  charily  of  others,  and  not  as  the  result  of  their 
own  well-exerted  industry ;  and  it  was  paid  them,  not  by  their  imme- 
diate employers,  but  by  those  who  were,  in  many  instances,  not  the 
employers  of  any  labour/** 

We  directed  our  Assistant  Commissioners  to  inquire  in  every 
parish  in  which  they  found  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  existing^ 
at  what  period^  and  from  what  causes^  it  was  supposed  to  have 
arisen.  We  insert  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Maclean's 
Report  from  Sussex,  and  Mr.  Villiers's  from  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire,  which  confirm  Sir  Frederic  Eden's  Narrative: — 

**  I  found/'  says  Mr.  Macleanf,  "  g^eat  difficulty  in  ascertaining  ac- 
curately the  period  at  which  the  system  of  relieving  able-bodied  men» 
on  account  of  their  families,  originated ;  but  this  difficulty,  as  relates  to 
the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  was  removed  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Woods,  who  stated  to  me,  that  as  well  as  he  could  recollect 
after  so  distant  a  time,  the  system  of  parochial  relief,  on  account  of 
the  deamess  of  bread,  commenced  afler  the  high  prices  of  1795.  It 
was  then  only  occasional  till  the  still  higher  prices  of  1800  and  1801, 
when  the  magistrates  of  the  bench  of  Chichester  recommended  (instead 
of  advancing  wages  in  proportion  to  the  times)  the  various  parishes  to 
make  certain  allowances,  in  consideration  of  the  higher  prices  of  corn. 
This  mode  was  very  generally  acted  upon  ;  but  being  attended  with 
some  difficulties,  a  paper  was  drawn  up  and  calculated  by  one  of  the 
influential  magistrates  of  the  day,  and  having  been  approved  of  by 
others,  was  circulated  and  recommended  to  the  parish  officers  fur 
their  guidance. 

*^  1804-5. — The  annexed  Table  is  intended  to  show  the  exact  differ- 
ence which  the  advance  in  the  price  of  flour  makes  to  the  poor,  when  it 
exceeds  Is.  4d,  per  gallon,  and  what  sum  is  required  for  their  relief,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  have  it  at  all  times  at  that  price. 

**  From  the  following  calculation,  viz.,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren are  supposed  to  consume  three  gallons  of  flour  per  week,  which, 
when  flour  is  at  s.    d. 

2s.  per  gallon,  would  cost  them    ....     6     0 
Three  gallons  of  flour,  at  Is,  4d»  is  ...     4     0 

The  difference  of  cost  in  this  case  would  be     2    0 

which  in  a  family  of  four  persons,  as  above-mentioned,  would  make 
6d,  per  head  per  week,  or  2s.  per  head  per  month,  and  the  same  differ- 
ence, be  the  number  in  family  what  it  may. 

•  Eden,  vol.  i.  p.  582.  f  Ai»p.  (A.)  Pjrt  I.  p.  546. 
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126  Magistrates. 

'<  tn  obediencd/'  says  Mr.  Villiers,  '*  to  the  Instructions,  I  made 
inquiry  into  the  origin,  in  these  counties,  of  the  system  of  applying 
tlie  parish  rates  in  aid  of  wages ;  and  I  found  the  period  usually  re- 
ferred to  was  diiring  the  years  of  scarcity  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.    In  Warwickshire,  the  year  1797  was  mentioned  as  the  dale 
of  its  commencement  in  that  county,  and  the  scales  of  relief  giving  it 
authority  were  published  in  each  of  these  counties  previously  to  the 
year  1800.     It  was  apprehended  by  many  at  that  time,  that  either  the 
wages  of  labour  would  rise  to  a  height  from  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reduce  them  when  the  cause  for  it  had  ceased,  or  that  during  the 
high  prices  the  labourers  might  have  had  to  undergo  privations  to 
which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  expose  them.     To  meet  the  emergency 
of  the  time,  various  schemes  are  said  to  have  been  adopted,  such  as 
weekly  distributions  of  flour,  providing  families  with  clothes,  or  main- 
taining entirely  a  portion  of  their  families,  until  at  length  the  practice 
became  general,  and  a  right  distinctly  admitted  by  the  magistrates  was 
claimed  by  the  labourer  to  parish  relief,  on  the  ground  of  inadequate  wages 
and  number  in  family.     I  was  informed  that  the  consequences  of  the 
system  were  not  wholly  unforeseen  at  the  time,  as  affording  a  probable 
inducement  to  early  marriages  and  large  families ;  but  at  this  period 
there  was  but  little  apprehension  on  that  ground.     A  prevalent  opinion, 
supported  by  high  authority,  that  population  was  in  itself  a  source  of 
wealth,  precluded  all  alarm.     The  demands  for  the  public  service  were 
thought  to  ensure  a  sufficient  draught  for  any  surplus  people ;  and  it 
was  deemed  wise  by  many  persons  at  this  time  to  present  the  Poor 
Laws  to  the  lower    classes,  as   an  institution    for  their   advantage^ 
peculiar  to  this  country  ;   and  to  encourage  an  opinion  among  them, 
that  by  this  means  their  own  share  in  the  property  of  the  kingdom 
was  recognized  ;    and  to  these  notions,  which  were  prevalent  at  that 
time,  must  be   ascribed   the  spirit  in  which  the  Poor  Laws  have 
been  administered  for  thirty  years  past     The  Rev.  Mr.  Broomfield,  of 
Napton,  in  Warwickshire,  stated  to  me,  that  he  remembered  that  in 
the  year  1797,  when  a  meeting  was  called  in  that  parish,  to  take  into  ' 
consideration  the  best  means  of  supporting  the  labourers  during  the 
high  prices,  and  that  a  regular  distribution  of  flour  by  the  parish^  in  aid 
of  wagCF,  had  been  agreed  upon,  his  father,  who  was  then  the  incum- 
bent of  the  same  living,  warned  the  meeting  of  the  system  they  were 
introducing,  reminding  them  of  the  feeling  which  then  existed  among 
the  poor  with  regard  to  being  supported  by  the  parish,  and  the  proba- 
ble result  of  confounding  in  their  mind  all  distinction  between  alms  and 
wages,  saying,  that  if  their  pride  upon  this  subject  was  once  destroyed, 
the  Poor  Laws   would  become  a  most  formidable   engine  directed 
against  the  morals  and  the  property  of  the  country ;  a  prediction,  the 
fulfilment  of  which,  Mr.  Broomfield  lamented  to  say,  he  had  long  since 
survived."* 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  delivered  by  Mr.  La- 
coast^  of  Chertsey,  before  the  House  6(  Commons'  Poor  Law 
Committee,  in  1817,  shows  the  introductioo  of  the  system  into,  a 
parish  at  a  somewhat  later  period  ;— 

•  App.  (A.)  Part  II.  p.  14. 
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.  **  The  mi^^iitnites  have  been  rather  more  liberal  to  our  poor  than  in 
the  neighbouring  parishee,  and  that  hae  brought  people  into  the  parish  ( 
they  have  endeavoured  and  obtained  settlements.  We  have  had  several 
instances  where  a  man  has  refused  a  house  at  St,  a  year,  and  taken  one 
at  lOi.  not  so  good|  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  a  parishioner. 

'*  Do  any  of  the  labourers  who  are  earning  the  wages  you  have  stated| 
(from  I2s.  to  lbs.  a  week)  procure  relief  iu  money  from  the  overseers? 
—Yes. 

^*  On  what  ground  do  tliey  obtain  such  relief^ — We  had  a  scale  sent 
by  the  magistrates  to  the  overseers  and  the  committee,  desiring  that 
we  would  allow  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  there  were  in  familVy 
to  make  up  their  wa^es  equal  to  two  quartern  loaves  per  head  per  week, 
all  at  3s.  a  week  as  nearly  as  possible.  We  thought  that  the  poor 
people,  many  of  them,  were  allowed  too  much  money,  and  the  com^ 
miltee  conceived  that  there  was  not  a  distinction  made  between  the. 
labourers  who  worked  from  day-light  to  dark^  and  the  men  who  worked 
for  12f»  a  week  only,  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  and  we  made  an 
alteration  according  as  we  thought  they  deserved  it;  to  some  we  ^ave 
more  than  the  magistrates  ordered,  and  some  less;  and  we  received 
an  order  the  next  morning,  that  the  money  should  be  made  up  imme- 
diately to  those  who  received  less. 

*'  When  was  the  scale  by  which  the  paupers  are  paid,  first  fixed  ? — t 
should  think  about  (bur  months  since. 

*^  Can  you  state  at  all  the  effect  that  it  had  ? — I  know  an  instance 
myself  where  a  man  was  at  work  and  earned  18f.  a  week,  and  another 
man  who  lived  next  door  to  him  was  at  work  and  had  lis.  ;  and  after 
the  scale  was  settled  by  the  magistrates,  the  (flrsl)  man  did  not  go  to 
work  in  the  usual  way,  but  worked  easier,  and  the  money  was  made  up 
by  the  parish. 

**  Has  there  not  been  a  committee  appointed  to  carry  those  orders  of 
the  magistrates  into  execution  ? — It  is  an  open  committee  of  the  whole 
parish  ;  no  select  committee. 

**  There  was  a  wish  expressed  by  the  magistrates,  that  some  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants  should  form  a  committee? — Yes; 
and  I  went  down  with  some  of  the  larger  renters  of  the  parish,  and 
made  an  alteration,  and  reduced  some  and  added  to  others ;  but  tlie 
magistrates  ordered  that  they  should  have  so  much  per  head,  whether 
they  worked  or  not. 

*'  Is  the  scale  you  speak  of  used  in  other  parishes  besides  yours?— 
I  believe  not 

"  Framed  for  your  parish  specially?—!  believe  the  magistrates  framed 
it  for  the  whole  hundred,  but  the  other  parishes  refused  to  comply  with 
it,  and  have  not  done  it  Some  of  the  magistrates  that  attend  our 
bench  did  not  agree  with  the  scale,  but  were  overruled  by  the  majority; 
therefore  when  the  overseer  of  Thorp  applied  to  the  magistrate  there» 
he  did  not  compel  them  to  give  tliat  sum,  but  lefl  it  to  thediscretbn 
of  the  overseer.  The  men  in  our  parish  are  impudent,  and  will  not 
work,  and  they  tell  us  so."  * 

*  House  of  Commons'  Report  on  Puor  LkW9, 1817,  pages  1  lO,  1 11, 1 13. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  allowance  system  was  encouraged^  and 
perhaps  su^gested^  by  the  33rd  Geo.  III.  c.  8^  which  ordered 
that  if  a  mmtia-man^  when  called  out  and  ordered  to  march^ 
should  leave  a  family  unable  to  support  themselves,  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  such  family  should  dwell,  should, 
by  order  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  out  of  the  rates  for  the  relief 
01  the  poor  of  such  parish,  pay  to  such  family  a  weekly  allow- 
ance according  to  the  usual  price  of  labour  in  husbandry  in  the 
J)lace,  by  the  following  rate : — a  sum  not  exceeding  one  day's 
abour,  nor  less  than  1«.  for  the  wife,  and  a  similar  sum  for  each 
child  under  ten  years  old ;  and  it  must  have  been  facilitated  by 
the  33rd  Geo.  III.  c.  55,  which  enabled  the  justices  at  petty 
sessions  to  fine  the  overseers  for  disobedience  to  the  orders  of 
any  justice  or  justices. 

The  clause  of  the  9th  Geo.  I.  c.  7,  prohibiting  relief  to  those 
who  refused  to  enter  the  workhouse,  was,  however,  an  obstacle ; 
to  remove  it,  the  36th  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  was  passed.  That  Act, 
after  reciting  the  clause  in  question,  proceeds  thus  : — 

"  And  whereas  the  said  provision  contained  in  the  Act  above- 
mentioned  has  been  found  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  inconvenient  and 
oppressive,  inasmuch  as  it  often  prevents  an  industrious  poor  person 
from  receiving  such  occasional  relief  as  is  best  suited  to  the  peculiar 
case  of  such  poor  person  ;  and  inasmuch  as  in  certain  cases  it  holds 
out  conditions  of  relief,  injurious  to  the  comfort,  and  domestic  situation, 
and  happiness  of  such  poor  persons." 

And  then  repeals  the  clause,  forbidding  relief  to  those  who 
should  refuse  to  enter  the  workhouse,  and  proceeds  more  directly 
to  its  object  by  the  following  provision: — 

*'  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  his 
Majesty's  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  for  any  county,  city,  town,  or 
place,  usually  acting  in  and  for  the  district  wherein  the  same  shall  be 
situated,  at  his  or  their  just  and  proper  discretion,  to  direct  and  order 
collection  and  relief  to  any  industrious  poor  person ;  and  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  ask  and  receive  such  reli«f  at  his  home  or  house,  in  any 
parish,  town,  township,  or  place,  notwithstanding  any  contract  shall 
have  been,  or  shall  be  made,  for  lodging,  keeping,  maintaining,  and 
employing  poor  persons  in  a  house  for  such  purpose  hired  or  purchased; 
and  the  overseers  for  such  parish,  town,  township,  or  place,  are  required 
and  directed  to  obey  and  perform  such  order  for  relief  given  by  any 
justice  or  justices  as  aforesaid." 

Those  who  are  irritated  by  the  pressure  of  the  evils  which 
allowance  to  the  able-bodied  nas  produced,  and  by  the  appre- 
hension of  the  still  greater  evils  which  it  may  be  expected  to 
!)roduce,  are  sometimes  inclined  to  attribute  the  most  childish 
oily,  or  the  most  profligate  dishonesty,  to  those  who  could  aid  in 
establishing  such  a  system.     But  we  must  not  judge  them  ac- 
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cording  to  the  knowledge  which  we  have  acquired,  in  the  dear- 
bought  experience  of  forty  years.  It  is  dear^  that  when  the 
magristrates  assembled  at  Sp'eenhamland,  in  1795,  'Ho  settle  the 
weekly  income  of  the  industrious  poor/'  public  opinion  sanctioned 
their  attempt.  This  is  shown  by  the  36tn  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  which 
was  passed  a  few  months  after,  and  may  be  considered  the  £;reat 
and  fatal  deviation  from  our  previous  policy.  The  43rd  Eliza- 
beth never  contemplated,  as  objects  of  relief,  industrious  persons. 
It  made  no  promises  of  comfort  or  happiness ;  it  directed  that 
those  having  no  means,  and  using  no  daily  trade  of  life  to  get 
their  living  by,  should  be  set  to  work,  and  that  the  impotent 
should  receive  necessary  relief.  These  were  unalluring  oners — 
they  held  out  nothing  but  work  and  necessary  relief,  and  those 
only  to  the  impotent,  and  to  persons  who  must  always  form  a 
small  minority  in  any  tolerably  regulated  society — ^that  is,  per- 
sons having  no  property,  and  using  no  daily  trade.  The  able- 
bodied  industrious  labourer  was  carefully  excluded,  and  relief, 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Pitt  (in  the  speech  introducing  his  Poor  Bill 
in  1 796)  complained,  became  a  ground  for  opprobrium  and  con- 
tempt. They  were  precise  offers ; — the  question  whether  a  per- 
son using  no  trade  had  been  set  to  work,  or  one  unable  to  work 
had  received  necessary  relief,  were  matters  of  fact.  The  engage- 
ments of  the  43rd  Elizabeth,  were,  perhaps,  dangerous  engage- 
ments ;  but  they  were  engagements  which,  for  100  years,  were 
performed  apparently  without  substantial  injury  to  the  morals 
and  industry  of  the  labourers,  or  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  And  whatever  may  be  the  objections  in  principle  to 
the  power  given  to  the  magistrates,  or  assumed  by  them  under 
the  3rd  and  4th  Will,  ana  Mary,  and  9th  Geo.  I,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  produced  much  practical  evil,  while  the  9ih  Geo.  I. 
was  in  force.  Parochial  relief  appears  to  have  been  given  chiefly 
through  the  workhouses,  and  not  to  have  been  extended  to  many 
besides  the  impotent.  The  duty  of  the  magistrate  was  tolerably 
plain  :  if  the  applicant  fell  withm  the  classes  pointed  out  by  the 
43rd  Elizabeth,  as  objects  of  relief,  that  is,  if  he  had  no  property, 
used  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  to  get  his  hving  by,  or  was 
lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  or  othenvise  not  able  to  work,  he 
could  direct  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  workhouse,  and  if  he 
was  included  in  the  first  class,  set  to  work  by  the  parish  officers  ; 
or,  if  included  in  the  second  class,  supplied  with  nex^essary  relief. 
Relief  was  considered  a  burthen  to  the  payers,  and  a  degradation 
to  the  receivers  (and  to  be  marked  as  such  by  a  badge),  a  re- 
medy for  unexpected  calamity,  and  a  mitigation  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  nature  on  extravagance  and  improvidence,  but 
no  part  of  the  ordinary  fund  for  the  support  of  labour.     Public 
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opinioti  sanctioned  the  magistrate  in  &  t^Boing  exercise  of 
power^  and  he  had^.  m  &ct^  no  motive  for  undue  interference*. 
The  paupers  were  a  small  ddsreputabb  minority^  whose  resent-^ 
ment  was  not  to  be  feared^  and  whose  fieivour  was  of  no  vahiei  all 
other  classes  were  anxious  to  diminish  the  number  of  applicants, 
and  to  reduce  the  expense  of  their  maintenance. 

The  36th  Geo.  II L  removed  all  these  fences ;  it  recognized^ 
as  objects  of  relief^  industrious  persons^  and  enabled  the  magis* 
trate^  at  his  just  and  proper  discretion,  to  order  it  to  be  ^ven  in 
a  way  which  should  not  be  injurious  to  their  comfort^  domestie: 
situation  and  happiness.  Mr.^  Pitt*s  Bill  went  still  farther ;,  it 
admitted,  within  tne  pale  of  pauperism^  not  only  the  industrious 
labourer,  but  the  person  with  property,  and  enabled  him,  when 
possessed  of  land,  not  only  to  retain  it  while  an  applicant  for 
relief  but  to  be  supplied,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  with  a 
CQW.  It  is  true,  that  this  Bill  was  dropped,  but  as  it  was  not  an 
individual,  but  a  government  measure^  it  may  be  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  the  gener^  feeling  on  the  subject. 

When  allowance  to  the  able-bodied,  in  aid  of  their  wages,  had 
once  been  introduced^  when  it  had  been  found  to  be  an  expedient 
by  which  the  expenditure  in  wages  could  be  reduced,,  and  profits 
and  rents  could  be  raised,  when  the  paupers  became  numerous. 
in  most  districts,  and  in  some  places  formed  the  majority  and 
even  the  large  majority  of  the  peasantry ;  when  their  clamours 
for  allowance  were  mvoured  by  the  farmers,  and  apparently 
justified  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  who 
can  be  surprised  if  the  magistrates  were  led,  in  some  places,  to 
connive  at,  in  others  to  sanction,  and,  in  still  more,  to  promote,  a 
practice,  the  evil  of  which  had  not  then  been  experienced,  which 
seemed  so  plausible  in  itself,  and  which  so  many  persons  com- 
bined to  favour  ?  Who  can  wonder  that,  thus  urged  and  ejicou- 
raged,  they  should  have  fancied  themselves  entitled  to  settle  the 
weekly  income  of  the  labourers ;  and  who  can  wonder  at  any 
amount  of  evil  that  has  followed  so  preposterous  an  attempt  ? 
.  We  have  seen,  that  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  power  thus 
assumed  by  the  ma^trates,  was  the  publication  of  scales  of  re- 
lief— a  practice  which  still  continues.  The  publication  of  these 
scales  has  been  much  complained  of,  but  we  think  rather  unrea- 
sonably. It  is  true  that  the  evils  of  the  system  recommended 
or  enforced  by  the  scales,  cannot  be  exaggerated;  and  it  is  true 
that  the  pubhcation  of  a  scale  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  shows  how  little  those  who  publish  it  are  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  their  conduct.  But  the  evil  resides  in  the  prac- 
tice, not  in  the  scale,  which  is  its  almost  inevitable  consequence. 
When  a  magistrate  takes  on  himself  '^  to  regidate  the  incomes  of 
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the  industrious  poor"  within  his  jurisdiction^  he  of  course  firam^ 
to  himself  some  standard  by  which  to  regulate  them  :  if  he  doeiaf 
not^  all  must  be  favour  or  caprice ;  of  course  also  the  magistrates 
of  the  district  or  the  division  must  be  anxious  to  make  their  indi- 
vidual standards  correspond,  or,  in  other  words,  to  agree  on  a 
scale.  It  need  not,  indeed,  be  published,  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that  though  Unpublished,  the  paupers  soon  find  it  oul,  and  th0 
only  difference  is,  that  it  is  traditionary  instead  of  written— the 
common  law  of  the  district  instead  of  a  code. 

The  following  answer  by  the  Rev.  John  Oldham,  rector  of  Ston-* 
don  Massey,  m  the  county  of  ^ssex,  to  question  39  of  our 
queries,  for  rural  districts,  is  an  instructive  account  of  the  enact** 
ment  and  repeal  of  a  scale : — 

"  An  order  issued  from  the  poor  bench  at  Epping,  in  1801,  directing 
allowances  to  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  family  (bor« 
rowed,  probably,  from  Pittas  Poor  Bill  of  1797.)  Not  then  acting  s» 
magistrate,  but  from  a  wish  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  order,  I 
formed  a  scale  of  allowances  according  to  it,  beginning  with  one  up  to 
ten  in  family,  and  taking  the  quartern  loaf  fbom  6cL  up  to  2«. ;  showing: 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  made  up  between  such  extremes.  I  had 
it  printed,  and  sent  one  or  more  copies  to  each  parish  of  the  division. 
I  was  thanked  for  the  trouble  I  had  taken,  and  the  scale  was  adopted 
and  acted  upon,  not  merely  in  our  division,  but  probably  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was,  however,  soon  discovered  that  the  paupers 
and  labourers,  having  got  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  claiming  under  it  what  they  were  willing  to  co;isider 
a  regular  pension.  The  evil  was  felt  very  sensibly,  and  a  meeting  called 
of  all  the  magistrates  in  the  division,  which  I  attended ;  this,  I  think,  was 
in  1806,  and  the  meeting  determined  unanimously  to  call  in,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  copies  of  the  scale,  and  to  make  no  further  use  of  it ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  suppressed,  and  no  longer  referred  to.  In  consequence,, 
many  applicants  expressed  gpreat  disappointment  and  ill-humour,  but 
the  magistrates  were  firm,  and  nothing  is  said  of  it." 

The  evils  of  the  scale  system  are  so  generally  admitted,  that 
we  think  it  sufficient  to  quote  the  followmg  statement  of  them  by 
Mr.  Okeden,*  himself  a  magistrate  of  great  experience,  contained 
in  his  Report  from  that  part  of  Oxfoitlshire,  which  lies  west  of 
the  great  canal. 

'  "  About  twenty-four  years  ag^  the  payment  of  head-money,  by  a 
scale,  was  introduced  into  all  these  divisions,  and  continues  in  full 
operation,  with  all  its  varieties  of  roundsmen,  billet  system,  &c.  &c. 
The  mag^istrates  decide  on  the  sum  whkh  is,  in  their  opinion,  necessary 
for  the  support  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  children,  and,  by  a  scale, 
order  the  overseers  to  make  up  the  man's  low  wages  to  that  sum  from 
the  parish.     This  scale  system  is  so  complete,  that  the  history  of  one 
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of  the  parishes  is,  in  fact,  Die  history  of  all.  I  «will,  therefore,  lay 
before  you  a  general  statement  of  the  working  of  this  scale  process 
throughout  the  western  divisions  of  the  county  of  Oxford. 

'*  There  is  a  trifling  variation  of  the  scale  in  some  districts,  but  so 
small  as  hardly  to  deserve  notice.  One  system,  therefore,  pervades  all 
the  districts,  and  all  the  parishes  are  governed  precisely  in  the  same 
form,  only  varying  at  times  from  the  better  or  worse  management  of 
the  overseers.  The  results  of  this  system  (of  its  illegality  1  need  not 
speak)  are  now  become  apparent.  The  first  and  most  prominent  is, 
that,  from  neglect  of  single  men,  and  the  lower  place  to  which  they 
have  been  and  are  forced  in  the  scale,  a  series  of  e^irly  marriages  has 
ensued,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  increasing  income,  until  a  genera- 
tion of  superfluous  labourers  has  risen  up,  all  demanding  work  or  pay 
from  the  scale.  If  this  system  continues*,  in  ten  years  more  another 
generation  will  be  hastening  on.  The  present  race,  which  this  illegal 
perversion  of  the  Poor  Laws  has  created,  are  playing  the  game  of 
cunning  with  the  magistrates  and  overseers ;  give  them  ten  years,  and 
they  will  convert  it  into  the  dreadful  game  of  force.  My  humble  opi- 
nion is,  that  if  some  measure  be  ilot  adopted  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  evil,  a  fearful  and  bloody  contest  must  ensue. 

'*  But  besides  the  first  result  of  this  scale  system,  namely,  the  creation 
of  a  generation  of  superfluous  labourers,  two  others  accompany  it: 
one  is  the  equalization  of  industry  and  idleness,  the  other  that  of 
honesty  and  dishonesty.  I  asked  every  overseer  of  the  104  parishes, 
the  coMdition  of  which  I  investigated,  whether  the  due  regard  was 
paid  to  character  and  industry  in  the  granting  of  relief.  Every 
one  openly  and  shamelessly  avowed  that  no  attention  was  paid  to 
either,  but  that  all  were  relieved  according  to  the  scale.  I  put  the 
strongest  possible  case,  that  of  a  man  who,  by  repeated  thefls  and 
rdgueries,  had  actually  flung  himself  out  of  employ,  so  that  no  farmer 
would  permit  him  to  enter  his  premises;  the  answer  was  still  the 
same,  *  We  should  relieve  him  and  his  family  from  the  scale.'  The 
odium  of  this  part  of  the  scale  process  the  overseers  seem  inclined  to 
fling  on  the  magistrates,  and,  I  believe,  with  reason. 

**  So  much  for  the  placing  honesty  and  knavery  on  a  level.  With 
regard  to  the  equalization  of  industry  and  idleness,  when  the  honest, 
industrious  labourer  sees  by  his  side,  on  the  road,  or  in  the  fleld,  a 
notoriously  lazy  fellow  dawdling  over  his  work,  what  must  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  He  reasons  the  case  over  in  his  mind,  finds  that  his  idle 
companion,  with  the  deduction  of  only  twopence  per  day,  receives  as 
much  as  himself,  and,  of  course,  he  relaxes  in  his  work  ;  and  indiffer- 
ence and  laziness  succeed  to  vigour  and  industry ;  the  industry  of  the. 
labourers  is  everywhere  decidedly  diminished  ;  agricultural  capital  is  on 
the  wane ;  the  poor  regard  the  allowance  as  a  right,  and  it  is  called  some- 
times *'  the  county  allowance,'  sometimes  '  the  Government  allowance,' 
sometimes  *  the  Act  of  Parliament  allowance,'  and  always  *  our  income,^  ** 

But  though  the  scale  is  the  worst  form  in  which  the  influence 
of  magistrates  can  be  exerted^  great  evils  arise  from  their  inter- 
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jerence  even  when  less  systematically  exercised.    In  the  first 
place^  the  very  mode  in  which  their  junsdiction  is  enforced  seems 
intended  to  oestroy  all  vigilance  and  economy  on  the  part  of 
those  who  administer  relief^  and  all  sense  of  degradation  or  shame 
on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  it.    The  overseer  is  sunumoncd, 
perhaps^  six  or  seven  miles  from  his  business^  or  his  farm^  to  de- 
fend liimself  before  the  tribunal  of  his  immediate  superiors  agaii^st 
a  charge  of  avarice  or  cruelty.     He  seldom  has  any  opportunity 
to  support  his  defence  by  evidence;  the  pleadings  generally  con- 
sist of  the  pauper's  assertions  on  the  one  side^  and  the  overseeVs* 
on  the  other.     The  magistrate  may  admit  or  reject  the  evidence* 
of  either  party  at  his  pleasure;  may  humiliate  the  overseer  in  the- 
pauper's  presence,  with  whatever  reproof  he  may  think  that  his 
nrugality  deserves,  and  finally  pronounces  a  decree,  against  whicb^^ 
however  unsupported  by  the  facts  of  the  case  or  imschievous  in. 
principle,  there  is  no  appeal.     It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  pauper  has  often  the  choice  of  his  tribunal.     The  clause  of  the 
3  and  4  William  and  Mary,  c.  11,  which  confined  the  jurisdiction u 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace  residing  within  the  parish,  or,  if  none  be 
there  dwelling,  in  the  parts  near  or  next  adjoining,  was  disrerarded. 
at  the  unfortunate  period  to  which  we  have  referred.     The  36 
George  III.  c.  23,  gives  its  discretionary  powers  to  any  of  his^ 
Majesty's  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  for  any  county,  city,  town, 
or  place,  usually  acting  in  or  for  the  district  wherein  the  sanie 
shall  be  situated.     And  though  the  59  George  III.  c.  12,  s.  5, 
has  requii-ed  the  concurrence  of  two  Justices  to  an  order  for  relief, 
yet  this  restriction,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  wisely  intended 
clauses  in  the  Act,  is  neutralized  by  a  proviso  enabling  one  justice 
to  make  an  order  in  case  of  emergency ;  an  emergency  of  which 
he  is  the  judge.     All  the  overseers  of  a  district  are  tnerefore  at  the 
mercy  of  any  two  magistrates,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  at 
the  mercy  of  any  one.     The  pauper  may  select  those  magistrates. . 
whom  misdirected  benevolence,  or  desire  of  popidarity,  or  timidity,., 
leads  to  be  profuse  distributors  of  other  people*s  property    andH 
bring  forward  his  charges  against  the  overseer,  secure  of  obtaining 
a  verdict.     He  appears  in  the  character  of  an  injured  man  drag-- 
ging  his  oppressor  to  justice.     If  he  fails  he  loses  nothing    if  he* 
succeeds  he  obtains  triumph  and  reward.     And  yet  we  find  per*- 
sons  expressing  grave  regret  that  the  parochial  fund  is  wasted;, 
that  relief  is  claimed  as  a  right,  and  that  pauperism  has  ceased  to 
be  disgraceful.     The  subject  of  recret  is,  eitner  that  the  existing 
system  is  suffered  to  continue,  or  tnat  such  is  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  that  a  vigilant  administration  of  public  money  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  those  on  whom  we  have  heaped  every 
motive  to  extravagance  and  every  obstacle  against  economy;  that 
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^liat  the  magistrate  awmi^  is  considered  a  light,  and  that^ 
,e;sercise  of  an  acknowled^  right  is  not  felt  a  degradation. 

Most  of  our  preceding  remarks  apply  not  to  the  magistrates 
personally,  but  to  the  jurisdiction  exercis^  by  tjiem  respecting 
relief,  and  would  be  applicable  to  any  tribunal  mvested  with  sinu- 
lar  powers;  to  any  tribunal,  in  short,  which  should  be  emjpowered 
to  enforce  charity  and  liberality  by  summons  and  fine.  But  sup^ 
posing  that  such  a  power  ought  to  exist,  there  are  strong  grounds 
for  thmking  that  the  present  ma^strates  are  not  the  best  persons 
to  be  intrusted  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  men  of  for- 
tune^ unacquainted  with  the  domestic  economy  of  the  applicants 
for  relief,  and  as  unfit  from  their  own  associations  ''to  settle  what 
ought  to  be  the  weekly  incomes  of  the  industrious  poor,"  as  the 
inoustrious  poor  would  bo  to  regulate  the  weekly  expenditure  of 
the  magistrates. 

The  following  passages  from  Mr.  Chadwick's  and  Mr.  Villiers*s 
Heports,  and  which  are  corroborated  by  all  our  evidence,  show 
how  loosely  and  imperfectly  the  means  of  the  independent  labour- 
lers  has  usually  been  inquired  into,  and  how  little  is  really  known 
of  their  wants  by  those  who  order  relief. 

"  I  have  endeavoured/'  says  Mr.  Chad  wick,  **  to  ascertain  from  several 
of  the  magistrates  who  are  advocates  for  the  allowance  system*  or  for 
the  regulation  of  wages,  in  what  way  the  labouring  man  within  their 
districts  expends  for  his  maintenance  the  sum  which  they  have  declared 
U>  be  the  minimum  expenditure,  to  sustain  life  ?  Some  of  these  gentle* 
men  admitted  that  they  did  not  know  ;  others  stated  that  they  laid  it 
4Qwn  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  labouring  man  must  have  bread  and 
n^eat;  but  whether  three  or  four  loaves  of  bread,  whether  a  pound  or  a 
pound  mii  a  half  of  meat,  constituted  the  least  quantity  requisite  as 
food  for  a  given  period,  none  of  them  could  state.  Several  promised 
to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject,  when  I  asked  them  how  they  could 
safely  set  aside  the  decisions  of  the  parish  officers,  or  determine  with  due 
precision  what  was  the  minimum  allowance  of  money  for  the  labouring^ 
man's  subsistence,  unless  they  knew  how  many  commodities  were  abso- 
lute necessaries  for  him,  and  the  exact  quantity  and  the  price  of  each. 

**  Whilst  complaining  of  the  effects  of  the  beer-shops  established 
under  Mr.  Goulbum*s  Act,  the  same  magistrates  frequently  stated  that 
habits  of  drunkenness  prevailed  with  the  whole  of  the  labourers  within 
their  districts,  and  that  these  labourers  were  accustomed  to  carouse* 
during  one  or  two  days  in  the  week,  gambling  and  indulging  in  the 
most  vicious  habits.  Having  previously  received  evidence  £at  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  agricultural  poor-rate  is  expended  in  aid  of  wages,  I 
have  been  startled  by  the  declarations  that  the  habits  of  dissipation  have 
become  so  prevalent  In  answer  to  further  inquiries,  I  received 
assurances  that  the  habit  is  general:  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  excep- 
tions. I  again  asked,  whether  the  exceptions  are  formed  of  those  who 
received  parochial  relief,  and  I  was  assured  (and  satbfactory  evidence 
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tras  addaced  to  me  to  proif«  the  lact)«  thiAIhe  tig;ricuKural  laboorers  i^ 
ceiviiig  poors  rates  in  aid  of  wages,  are  to  be  (band  «t  the  beer^shops  as 
frequently,  at  least,  as  the  independent  labourers.  The  questions  wlui& 
apt)eared  to  me  naturally  to  follow  are — Do  you  considcs*  bear  or  gin  a 
necessary  of  life  to  the  paupers?— if  it  be  admitted  thai  beer  is  a  neces- 
«sry  of  life  to  ibt  independent  labourers,  at  all  events  tlie  quanti^ 
required  for  intoxicaUon  can  hardly  be  necessary*  Ought  you  not,  then, 
to  ascertain  and  deduct  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  drunken  revelry? 
As  it  must  be  presumed  that  a  man  pays  for  the  beer  he  drinika  at  the 
beer-shops,  (which  beer  is  not  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
subsistence,)  is  It  not  clear  that  you  have  not  arrived  at  the  minimujn 
allowance  ?  If,  for  example,  you  order  wages  to  be  made  up  to  a  maa 
to  the  amount  of  9t.  a  week,  and  you  find  that  he  gets  drunk  one  6r 
two  days  in  the  week,  and  thfd  his  excess  of  drink  costs  him  2$.  a  week, 
since  he  actually  lives  on  7«.  a  week,  does  he  not  prove,  by  so  living, 
that  7t.  is  all  that  he  really  requires?  • 

*'  It  was  observed  by  Colonel  Page,  one  of  his  Majesty's  deputy  Keutc- 
Bants  for  Berks,  in  his  communications  with  me,  that  the  magistetes, 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  the  labouring  dassesi  are  extremely 
unfit  judges  as  to  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  administered.  *  To  a 
gentleman,'  said  he, '  a  shilling  appears  an  extremely  small  sum,  but  it 
oflen  procures  two,  or  even  three  days'  subsistence  to  a  labouring  man ; 
and  hence  the  most  benevolent  men  commonly  make  the  most  profuse 
and  injurious  allowances/ 

*^  The  witnesses,  who  have  had  much  experience  in  maintaining 
considerable  numbers,  attest  the  correctness  of  the  rule— that  by  adding 
rent  and  20  per  cenL  as  the  retailer's  profit  on  conmiodities,  an  estimate 
may  be  made  of  the  expense  at  which  a  single  person  may  live,  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  number  are  kept  in  a  workhouse,  or  in  a  community 
of  any  sort,  where  the  commodities  are  purchased  at  wholesale  prices. 
Thus,  if  at  any  place,  as  at  Gosport  workhouse,  the  able-bodied  paupers 
are  clothed  and  fed  better  than  most  labouring  men,  at  an  expense  ^f 
2«.  6d.  per  head,  allowing  6d.  for  the  retailers  profit,  and  It.  for  rent, 
the  allowance  to  enable  an  out-door  pauper  to  live  in  the  same  manner 
would  be  4f.  per  week.  If  the  allowances  in  aid  of  wages  are  tried  by 
this  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  a  large  proportbn  of  them  are  in  error, 
to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent  I  have  found  none  that  were  in  emr 
less  than  about  20  per  cenL"* 

**  In  the  parish  of  Hanley  Castle,  in  the  Pershore  hundred  of  W<Ar- 
oestershire,  and  in'the  neighbourhood,^  says  Mr.  Villiers,  **  having  heaid 
much  complaint  of  the  magisterial  interference,  I  visited  the  gentleman 
who  was  said  to  be  the  senior  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  inquired  of 
him,  upon  what  principle  he  ordered  relief  to  be  granted  to  the  able-bodied 
labourers.  Ele  informed  me  that  he  considered  that  every  labourer  was  en- 
titled to  clum  a  certain  sum  per  week  for  every  child  bom  afier  the  third* 
Upon  further  asking  him,  if  he  considered  that  to  be  the  proper  and  legi- 
timate construction  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  he  stated  that  he  £d 
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so  entirely,  and  that  he  thought  that  when  a  man  had  four  children,  he 
might  fairly  he  considered  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  as  *  impotent,' 
which  he  further  explained  by  saying, '  that  he  considered  it  impossible 
for  any  labouring  man  (o  support  four  children.  Hiiving  been  pre* 
vjously  informed  of  the  fact,  I  inquired  of  him  if  he  was  not  aware  that 
a  man  living  in  his  own  parish  was  at  that  time  maintaining  his  wife 
and  five  children,  independently  of  all  relief.  He  said  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  such  case,  and  ehould  think  it  extraordinary  if  there  was. 
He  then  referred  to  a  farmer  residing  in  his  parish  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  The  farmer  assured  him  that  the  fact  was  as  I  had  stated  it ; 
that  the  man  referred  to  was  a  regular  labourer,  peculiarly  industrious, 
but  that  he  was  not  earning  more  than  the  average  wages  of  the  division, 
which  was  considered  about  lOs.  a  week  for  the  man,  paid  by  the  day, 
or.  12*.  or  14*.  by  the  piece."* 

In  answer  to  our  question^  whether  a  labouring  family  can 
save,  a  great  majority  of  the  respondents  state  positively  that  they 
cannot.  About  half  the  respondents  from  Devonshire  make  no 
answer  to  the  query.  W.  J.  Coppard,  the  minister  of  Plympton, 
St  Mary's,  says,  "  A  few  have  tnning  sums  in  the  savings  bank.'* 
The  other  respondents  either  express  a  strong  doubt  whether  any- 
thing could  be  saved  by  a  labouring  man,  or  declare  positively 
that  ne  could  lay  by  nothing;  yet  we  find,  from  the  returns  of  the 
deposits  in  the  Exeter  savings*  bank,  upwards  of  70,000/.  saved, 
under  all  obstacles,  by  2000 labourers,  or  by  one  out  of  every  ten 
heads  of  agricultui*al  labourers'  families  in  this  same  county.  '  f 

The  following  are  the  statements  of  some  of  the  respondents 
(clergymen  and  gentlemen  serving  parochial  offices  in  the  metro- 
polis) to  Queries  35,  36,  37,  38 — ^What  can  a  family  earn,  and 
whether  they  can  live  on  these  earnings,  and  lay  by  anything  ? 

*'  The  answer  from  Chiswick  states,  that  a  family  might  earn 
492.  per  annum,  on  •  which  they  misht  live,  but  could  not  save. 
From  St.  Anne  and  Agones,  and  St.  Leonard,  Foster-lane,  family 
might  earn  60/. ;  coula  not  live  on  it.  From  St.  Botolph-without 
Alaersgate,  family  might  earn  63/.  18« ,  on  which  they  might  sub- 
sist, but  could  save  nothing.  From  Mile  End,  New  Town,  and 
St.  Mary  Somerset,  city  of  London,  family  might  earn  65/., 
on  which  they  might  live,  but  could  not  save  anything.  From 
St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap,  family  might  earn  78/.;  could  not  save, 
and  cannot  ascertain  whether  they  could  live  upon  it.  Front 
St.  James's,  Westminster,  man  might  earn  78/.,  besides  material 
assistance  from  his  wife  and  children ;  might  live  on  wholesome 
food,  but  cannot  attempt  to  say  whether  tney  could  save.  From 
Holy  Trinity  the  Less,  family  might  earn  93/.;  might  live  on 
spare  diet ;  could  not  save  anything.     Mr.  Baker,  the  coroner  and 
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vestry  clerk  of  St.  Anne's,  Limehouse,  states  that  a  family  might 
earn  lOOL,  on  which  they  could  live,  but  noi  save.  The  return 
from  Hammersmith  declares  that  a  family  might  earn  49^.  Ss., 
which  would  give  them  wholesome  food,  and  that  they  might  and 
DO  save."  * 

The  variations  in  the  several  Returns  above  quoted  exhibit  the 
uncertainty  and  the  wide  variations  of  the  impressions  on  which 
relief  is  administered,  and  the  utter  want  of  any  standard  of 
reference.  Each  gentleman,  from  the  one  who  at  Chiswick  de- 
clares that  forty-nine  pounds  is  the  sum  on  which  a  family  could 
only  live,  to  the  gentleman  who  pronounces  that  one  hundred 

J  rounds  per  annum  only  suffices  for  the  bare  subsistence  of  a 
abouring  man's  family,  which  is  higher  than  the  actucd  incomes 
of  hundreds  of  families  of  professional  men,  would  doubtless  in 
his  respective  district  fix  the  condition  of  the  pauper  agreeably 
to  his  impression  of  the  means  of  subsistence  required.  This 
variation  is  not  greater  than  the  actual  variations  of  the  nature 
and  amount  of  relief  administered  to  the  same  classes  within  the 
same  district.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  important  fact,  that  it  is 
found  that  at  the  boards  of  guardians,  or  other  parochial  boards 
for  the  administration  of  renef,  those  members  who  are  distin- 
guished for  the  greatest  strictness,  which  others  decry  as  harsh- 
ness, in.  the  administration  of  relief,  are  commonly  persons  who 
have  themselves  risen  from  the  ranks  of  labouring  men.  This 
strictness,  which  is  usually  exhibited  where  there  is  no  connexion 
or  acquaintanceship  to  bias  them,  appears  to  arise  from  the  better 
knowledge  which  they  possess  of  the  real  wants  of  the  applicants, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  means  of  satisfying  them. 

Secondly.  The  magistrate,  even  if  he  have  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  seldom  has  and  seldom  can  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  individual  facts  on  which  he  has  to  decide.  A 
pauper  claims  3s,  on  the  ground  that  his  family  consists  of  five 

? arsons,  and  that  he  has  earned  during  the  last  week  only  7s, 
he  overseers  believe  that  he  ha^^  in  fact,  earned  more,  or  that 
he  might  have  earned  more  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  exert  him- 
self, or  that  the  lowness  of  his  acknowledged  earnings  is  the 
residt  of  a  collusion  between  him  and  his  employer,  in  order  to 
throw  part  of  his  wages  on  the  parish.  The  vestry  agrees  in 
opinion  with  the  overseer,  and  the  pauper  appeals  to  the  magis- 
trate. If  questions  like  these,  so  difficult  of  proof,  and  the  two 
latter  matters  of  opinion  not  of  perception,  are  to  be  decided,  it 
must  be  by  a  tribunal  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  appucant  and  of  his  employers,  capable  of  collecting  and 
weighing  many  minute  indicia  of  evidence,  and  ready  to  undergo 
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SO  tediotis  and  ansatiB&ctary  a  task.    Can  it  be  expected  that  It 
-wiH  be  performed,  or  even  undertaken  by  tbe  magistrates,  who 

five  a  ^w  hours  a  week  to  the  aficdrs  of  twenty  parishes,  who 
ve  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  dispute,  and  know  little 
more  than  the  names  of  the  parties  to  it,  and  perhaps  not  even 
80  much  f  In  fact,  the  appeal  is  made  from  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  inquired 
into,  to  those  who  are  i^orant  of  it;  from  those  who  either 
know  the  facts,  or  have  the  power  to  ascertain  them,  so  far  as 
they  are  capable  of  being  ascertained,  to  those  who  have  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  matter,  no  interest  in  diligent  investi- 
gation, and  no  means  to  render  that  investigation  successful. 

We  have  selected  from  the  vast  body  of  evidence  contained  in 
the  Appendix  respecting  the  prevalence  and  effects  of  magisterial 
interference,  the  Allowing  passages,  not  as  peculiarly  striking,  but 
because  they  illustrate  most  of  the  remarks  wmch  we  have 
made. 

Mr.  Majendie  states,  that  in  his  district, — 

**  The  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  experienced  magistrates  them- 
selves coincides  with  that  expressed  by  occupiers  and  overseers,  that 
the  over  liberality  of  magistrates  in  granting  relief  has  been  a  principal 
•cause  of  the  high  rates,  and  of  the  dependence  of  labourers  on  the 
parish.  In  many  instances  they  have  iLdopted  a  dictatorial  tone  to  the 
parish  overseers,  which  has  induced  men  of  respectability  to  avoid  the 
office,  and  when  harsh  observations  have  been  made  in  presence  of  this 
pauper,  the  authority  of  the  officer  is  destroyed.  Though  the  mischief 
of  tnis  proceeding  has  been  apparent,  and  a  more  cautious  plan  has 
been  adopted,  still  there  are  many  complaints  of  magisterial  interference, 
particularly  in  those  districts  where  a  scale  of  allowance  is  adopted ; 
overseers  represent  that  they  give  relief  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
ibink  requisite,  from  a  conviction  derived  from  experience,  that  such 
lelief  would  be  ordered  on  application  to  the  bench.  In  some  districts 
where  the  magistrates  represent  that  they  have  discontinued  a  fixed 
scale,  and  decide  each  case  according  to  its  merits,  the  overseers  still 
act  under  the  impression  that  such  a  scale  exists.  A  magistrate,  whose 
opinion  is  looked  up  to  with  much  respect,  expressed  to  me  his  feeling, 
that  deciding  in  cases  of  application  tor  relief  was  the  most  unsatis- 
factory and  painful  of  his  duties ;  on  the  one  hand,  injudicious  liberality 
might  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  rate-payers ;  on  the  other,  the  deniid 
of  relief  might- be  an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  applicant,  who,  in  periods 
when  the  low  wages  of  farmers  and  bad  state  of  agriculture  cause  many 
to  be  out  of  work,  might  be  reduced  to  severe  distress.  Great  part  of 
the  mischief  has  been  effected  by  the  magistrate  acting  singly  in  his 
own  house.  A  gentleman  of  property  first  starting  in  that  office,  with- 
out experience  in  the  employment  of  labour>  or  the  character  of  labour- 
ers, is  easily  imposed  upon  by  their  false  representations ;  and  should 
he  obtain  the  character  of  the  poor  man's  firiend,  he  becomes  in  fact 
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iht\r  cpreatest  enemy,  and  may  throw  a  spell  over  tbe  industry 
•whole  district    Bodi  in  Kent  and  Sassex  I  have  heard  that  paupeito 
threaten  application  to  some  individual  magistrate.^'  ^ 

*^  At  Over,"  says  Mr.  Power,  "  a  village  not  far  from  Cottenham,  T 
ibund  a  person  of  g^eat  judgment  and  experience  in  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  principal  farmer  in  that  place.  He  is  now  serving  the  office  of 
overseer  for  tbe  fourth  time.  At  present  there  are  40  men  and  morp 
upon  the  parish  ;  the  average  during  eight  months  is  25«  Part  of  thia 
arises  from  farmers  living  at  Willingbam  and  Swayesey,  occupying 
«bout  one-fifth  of  Over  parish ;  these  persons  .employ  none  but  Wi^ 
lingham  and  Swavesey  labourers  ;  it  arises  also  in  part  from  thegpxiwr 
ing  iudifierence  to  private  employment  generated  by  the  system  clT 
parish  relief.  A  man  with  a  wife  and  four  children  is  entitled  to  lOc 
and  more  from  the  parish  for  doing  nothing ;  by  working  hard  in  pri^ 
Tate  employ  be  could  only  earn  12t.,  and  the  difierence  probably  he 
would  require  in  additional  sustenance  for  himself;  consequently  alj 
motive  to  seek  work  vanishes.  Coming  into  office  this  year,  Mr* 
Robinson  found  12  married  men  on  the  box,  some  of  the  best  men  in 
ihe  parish ;  he  knew  they  could  get  work  if  they  chose  at  that  time^ 
he  set  them  to  work  digging  a  piece  of  land  of  his  own  at  S<f.  a  rodj 
they  earned  that  week  only  about  7t.  6<L  each,  though  they  might  hava 
earned  12«. ;  and  the  next  week  they  disappeared  Uy  a  man.  He  «oni^ 
plains  bitterly  of  the  obstruction  given  to  these  exertions  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  magistrates ;  they  are  always  against  him,  and  be  regrets 
-some  unpleasant  words  spoken  to  him  very  lately  by  one  of  the  benclv 
On  one  occasion  he  had  refused  payment  of  their  money  to  sQme  mei^ 
who  would  not  keep  their  proper  hours  of  work  upon  the  road ;  they 
complained  to  the  bench  at  Cambridfire,  and  beat  him  as  usual,  and  re^ 
turned  to  Over,  wearing  favours  in  their  hats  and  button-holes ;  and 
In  the  evening  a  body  of  them  collected  in  front  of  his  house,  and 
shouted  in  triumph. 

**  Mr.  Robinson's  evidence  having  brought  me  once  more  to  the 
subject  of  the  magistracy,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that 
one  disastrous  effect  of  the  general  mal-administration  is  to  prevent 
many  g^entlemen,  the  most  eligible  in  respect  of  understanding  and 
ability,  from  joining  the  body,  or  from  acting  with  them  in  the  general 
business  of  the  petty  sessions.  I  could  mention,  were  it  not  periiaps 
Invidious,  the  names  of  several  persons  whom  I  know  to  have  been  so 
influenced,  and  whose  services  have  been  lost  to  the  side  of  good  sense 
and  propriety.  Another  cause  of  monopoly  of  the  parochial  business 
in  the  most  objectionable  hands  is,  the  power  which  the  paupers  have 
of  choosing  their  own  tribunal.  It  was  said  by  a  farmer  the  other  day« 
of  a  most  excellent  and  benevolent  gentleman  in  this  county,  *  We^ 
^meaning  the  parish)  *  could  afford  to  give  him  100/.  a  year,  sir,  if  he 
would  consent  not  to  act.*  Another  anecdote  communicated  to  me  at 
iiamlingay  is  also  pretty  much  to  the  point.  The  overseer  there  told 
me,  that  a  few  days  ago  he  had  a  difference  with  several  of  the  pauper^ 
about  their  parish  pay,  when  they  summoned  him  before  a  magisUat^ 
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^ho  lives  about  six  miles  oK  On  the  day  of  their  attendance  there, 
something  prevented  the  case  being  heard,  and  they  all  returned  to 
Gamlingay  together.  In  passing  the  house  of  another  magistrate^ 
about  two  miles  from  home,  the  overseer  said, '  Now,  my  lads,  here  we 
are  close  by ;  I'll  give  you  a  pint  of  beer  each  if  you'll  come  and  have 
it  settled  at  once,  without  giving  me  any  more  trouble  about  it.'  The 
proposal  was  rejected  without  iiesitation.  I  merely  mention  this  to* 
show  that  paupers  have  their  preferences,  and  that  they  consider  ft 
important  to  abide  by  them. 

*'  I  shall  only  make  one  more  observation  on  this  subject  It  is  in 
vain  for  the  magistrate  to 'represent  the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  in 
cases  where  he  sees  the  pauper  does  not  deserve  relief,  but  where  it  b 
also  clear  that  be  is  in  destitute  circumstances.  '  True,'  say  they, '  the 
man  is  a  bad  character,  and  he  ought  to  have  saved  his  money ;  but 
then  you  know^  overseer,  he  must  not  starve.*  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  situation  whatever;  the  overseer  requires  neither  magistrate  nor 
ghost  to  tell  him  that  the  man  must  not  starve  ;  he  has  human  feelings 
like  the  magistrate,  and  he  is  also  liable  to  be  indicted  for  cruelty  in  the 
discharge  of  his  office ;  therefore  why  not  let  him  use  his  discretiou, 
and  abide  the  consequences  ?  particularly  when,  afler  all  and  in  spite  of 
the  order  of  relief,  he  may  still  misuse  the  man  at  the  peril  only  of  the 
like  punishment.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  were  parish 
officers  lefl  to  their  own  discretion,  there  would  probably  be  found  very 
few  who,  like  Mr.  Robinson,  would  apply  themselves  with  zeal  and 
vigilance  to  the  reduction  of  the  parish  expenses ;  the  greater  part  have 
seemed  to  me  but  too  happy  to  waive  the  trouble  of  a  strict  adminis- 
tration, and  to  shifl  from  themselves  to  the  magistracy  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  the  parochial  extravagance  and  ruin.  Resistance  to  the 
demands  of  the  bold  and  turbulent  is  seldom  attempted,  on  the  plea 
that  the  magistrates  cannot  be  depended  on  for  their  support  in  such 
cases ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  objects  of  the  charity,  the 
helpless  and  impotent,  are  sometimes  so  harshly  treated,  as  to  justify 
that  interference'  by  the  magistrate  in  their  behalf,  which  makes  the 
overseer's  excuse  in  the  former  cases.  By  the  joint  operation  of  these 
two  ill-assorted  functions,  mischief  is  progressing  with  a  fearful 
rapidity."  ♦ 

"  In  the  case  of  appeals  to  individual  magistrates,"  says  Captain 
Chapman,  **  I  found  that  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  was  to  send 
the  applicant  back  with  a  note  to  the  overseer,  desiring  that  the  matter 
might  be  inquired  into,  and,  if  not  satisfactorily  arranged,  that  both 
parties  would  attend  at  the  house  of  the  magistrate  at  a  time  named. 

*'  This,  the  most  mild  mode  of  exercising  the  pcmer  vested  in  the 
mpgistrates,  was  open  to  the  objections  of  being  influenced  by  the 
peculiar  views  of  each  individual,  of  reducing  the  inquiry  into  a  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  pauper,  .and  a  counter  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  overseer,  and  of  thus  tending  to  render  the  decision  of  the  vestry  of 
no  avail.  The  result  of  this  course  was  generally  conclusive,  so  that 
instances  of  summonses  were  very  rare. 
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^*  In  the  cases  which  were  brought  before  the  petty  sessions  which  I 
^attended,  ^eat  pains  were  taken  by  the  magistrates  to  get  at  the  truth  ; 
but  here  again  the  question  degenerated  into  a  statement  and  counter 
statement,  unsupported  by  any  evidence  or  document,  so  that  the 
bench,  with  every  desire  to  do  justice,  had  not  the  power  to  do  so. 
The  leaning  in  the  spectators  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  pauper; 
the  magistrates  considered  themselves  as  the  protectors  of  the  poor, 
and  whatever  were  the  demerits  or  merits  of  the  case,  that  they  were 
equally  bound  to  prevent  the  parties  from  starving ;  the  overseers  were 
looked  upon  as  almost  devoid  of  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the 
tendency  was  still  more  decidedly  to  render  the  decisions  of  the  vestry 
of  no  avuil.  Every  appeal  gained  by  the  pauper  was  looked  upon  as  a 
triumph  over  the  overseers  and  vestry,  and  this  feeling,  in  some  cases, 
was  participated  in  by  the  labouring  classes  in  general.  At  St.  Pether- 
ton,  near  Taunton,  fur  instance,  I  was  informed  that  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion a  paui)er,  who  had  gained  his  point,  returned  throwing  his  hat 
into  the  air,  hurraing  and  cheering,  and  that  he  was  joined  by  many 
others,  who  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  his  home ;  but  cases  in 
which  this  feeling  was  so  decidedly  expressed  are,  I  believe,  of  rare 
occurrence^  although  its  existence  was  universally  complained  of  by 
the  overseers. 

*^  The  effect  upon  the  vestries,  I  was  led  to  believe,  was,  to  cause 
many  respectable  persons  to  refrain  from  attending,  and  to  have  even 
caused  many  select  vestries  to  have  been  given  up ;  the  members 
leaving  the  overseers  to '  fight  it  out  with  the  pauper  and  magistrates.' 
*'  The  duty  which  has  been  thus  imposed  upon  the  magistracy  ap- 
peared to  place  them  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  difficulty.  In  almost 
every  parish  a  proportion  of  idle  and  worthless  are  to  be  found,  who 
are  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  of  complaints  ;  whatever  may  be 
their  character,  the  magistrate  has  no  power  to  punish  unless  a  regular 
complaint  is  made  by  the  overseers  for  the  special  purpose,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  previous  eaming^s,  he  must  prevent  the  pauper 
from  starving.  In  the  rural  districts,  where  there  are  no  workhouses, 
there  are  no  means  of  control,  and  the  only  resource  is  work,  or, 
where  the  family  is  numerous,  pecuniary  assistance,  in  addition.  If 
the  industrious,  by  any  chance  beyond  their  control,  are  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  applying  for  relief,  the  only  means  of  marking  a 
distinction  in  character  is  by  making  a  diflference  in  the  amount  of  re- 
lief; this  leads  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  ditfereuce  in  opinion,  and 
places  the  magistrates  not  only  in  collision  with  the  vestry,  but  in  an 
invidious  and  false  position  as  regards  each  other. 

"  In  most  cases  a  sum,  considered  as  the  minimum  on  which  a  per- 
son can  live  (It.  6d,  per  week),  is  the  g^ide  in  ordering  relief;  but 
although  a  bench  may  have  agreed  upon  this,  they  have  no  security 
that  each  individual  member  will  adhere  to  it ;  so  that  the  eflforts  of 
the  experienced  and  the  decision  of  the  bench  may  be  frustrated  by  the 
views  of  a  mistaken,  weak,  or  a  designing  man.  This  was  frequently 
complained  of,  and  thus  forcibly  expressed  by  a  mogistrate  of  long 
standing  and  experience : — 

**  *  Great  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  arise 


out  of  the  power  which  one  magistrate  has  ofordering  relief  arbitrarily ;. 
md  one  good  effect  of  the  Select  Vestry  Act  is,  that  it  limits  the  appU-^ 
ditJoR  for  relief  and  the  complaint  of  the  pauper  to  two  justices;  for 
]et  a  man's  intentions  be  ever  so  good,  he  is  subject  to  passions,  and 
o^n  errs  when  he  acts  alone;  but  where  a  second  magistrate  is  pre- 
sent, his  conduct  and  judgment  will  be  more  cautious  and  deliberate. 
The  effect  of  this  I  have  remarked  even  in  men  of  the  best  intentions  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  unprincipled  or  popularity-hunting  magistrates,  or  of 
A.  weak  and  over-liberal  dispenser  of  his  neighbour's  money,  the  evil 
of  intrusting  the  power  of  giving  relief  at  all  to  one  magistrate  is  most 
apparent*. 

*'  *  If  two  or  ten  magistrates  of  a  division  agree  to  act  in  unison  or 
with  vigour  on  the  subject  of  relief  to  the  poor,  more  especially  the  idle* 
and  dissolute  poor,  and  one  black  sheep  in  that  division,  one  popularity- 
hunter,  chooses,  he  may  thwart  and  destroy  the  effect  of  their  endear 
▼ourS|  and  perhaps  they  may  get  their  stacks  burnt  about  them  for 
their  hard-heartedness,  or  niUier,  I  should  say,  integrity  and  principle* 

'*  *  I  have  oflen  been  threatened  by  paupers,  to  whom  I  have  re* 
fused  relief,  that  they  would  go  to  a  neighbouring  justice  who  wa» 
always  kind  to  the  poor;  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  write  to  that 
justice  on  the  subject,  and  to  endeavour  to  stop  his  interference 
ftfter  I  had  refused  relief.  This  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  Poor 
Laws/"* 

**  The  greatest  evil  of  which  I  am  aware,  is  the  facility  with  which 
every  plan  of  the  vestry  or  overseer  is  brought  into  question  on  the 
complaint  of  the  pauper,  who  selects  a  kind  and  oflen  inconsiderately 
liberal  magistrate  as  his  patron."  t 

These  extracts  apply  to  country  parishes.  In  towns,  and 
above  all,  in  the  metropolis,  the  number  of  cases  which  require 
investigation,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  wnere 
everybody  is  lost  in  the  general  crowd,  renders  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  magistrates  with  respect  to  relief  still  more  objectionable.  The 
evidence,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  was  collected  by 
Mr.  Chadwick,  respecting  the  district  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Worship-street  office ;  and  its  value  is  much  increased  by 
its  having  been  subsequently  read  over  to  Mr.  Benett,  the  ma- 

fistrate  principally  complained  of^  and  his  replies  and  conmients^ 
eing  inserted. 

**  EviDSNCs  of  Mr.  Heriiage^  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Magistrates  at  Wor- 
ship-street 

**  With  regard  to  applications  for  summonses  against  parish  officers- 
for  refusing  to  grant  relief,  I  may  state,  that  summonses  are  granted 
indiscriminately  upon  application  at  our  office.  When  the  parish  offi- 
cers attend  upon  the  summonses,  relief  is  ordered  almost  as  indiscri- 

■ 
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nunatdy*    We  have  constantly  fine,,  hale,  hearty-looldng  young  mea 
applying  for  relief. 

**  I  have  known  an  officer  sent  with  as  many  as  twenty  paupers  in,  a. 
djsy,  with  an  order  to  see  them  relieved.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  th& 
officer  left  the  paupers  with  the  overseer;  he  was  enjoined  by  Mr. 
Benett  to  see  them  relieved,  and  if  there  was  no  overseer  to  be  found, 
he  was  directed  to  relieve  them  out  of  his  own  pockety  the  magistrate 
promising  that  he  would  undertake  that  the  overseer  should  reimburse 
him  the  next  day.  This  has  been  ar  practice  for  several  years ;  it  has 
occurred  most  frequently  on  Saturdays.  Now  the  parish  officers  fre- 
quently^attend,  to  render  these  steps  unnecessary. 

"  Mr.  Benett. — ^This  is  generally  on  the  Saturday  night,  whei» 
the  ^verseer  has  neglected  to  attend ;  of  course,  it  would  not  be 
done  when  the  overseer  is  present. 

*^  To-day  three  hearty  young  women,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  applied  for  relief;  summonses  were  granted  them  without  any 
inquiry.  I  mentioned  this  case  to  Mr.  Twyford,  but  he  seemed  tp 
think  we  had  no  discretion. 

'*  The  Act  now  allows  only  one  magistrate  to  interfere  in  cases,  of 
*  urgent  necessity ;'  but  they  deem  all  cases  to  be  of  urgent  necessity, 
for^the  summonses  are  uniformly  ordered  by  one  magistrate." 

**  Examination  of  Mr.  John  Othen^  Office-keeper  at  the  Public  Office, 

Worship-street 

"  [Has  been  in  office  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.] 

*'  I  generally  have  to  make  out  the  summonses  granted  at  the  instance 
of  paupers  against  parish  officers  who  have  refused  them  relief.  Of  late 
years  the  applicants  have  greatly  increased  in  number  as  well  as  bad* 
ness  of  character ;  in  badness  of  character  particularly. 

"  I  should  think  that  there  are,  upon  an  average,  thirty  pauper» 
receiving  summonses  daily.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  paupers- 
are  Irish,  in  St.  Luke's  parish  especially.  I  think  that  there  are  more 
females  amongst  the  applicants.  I  see  the  same  characters  constantly  ; 
^m  their  dress  and  deportment  I  know  a  large  proportion  of  them  to 
be  prostitutes.  Every  day  we  have  a  proportion  of  not  less  than  ten  of 
this  description  amongst  the  applicants  from  the  various  parishes. 
They  invariably  have  summonses  when  they  apply,  and  say  that  the 
overseers  have  refused  to  give  them  relief.  Their  cant  name  for  the 
parish  money  is,  *  their  resf  lars ;'  this  is  6dL  a  day  for  each  person,  male 
or  female ;  this  is  the  aDowanoe  which  the  magistrates  stipulate  that 
they  should  have  from  the  parish. 

*'  Amongst  the  males  who  apply  for  relief  are  a  number  of  able  and 
hearty  young  fellows,  who  are  vagabonds  at  larg^  and  who  will  not 
work  so  long  as  they  can  get  a  sixpence  from  the  parish.     Their  general 
object  is  the  allowance  of  6d.  a  day.     I  believe  that  there  are  many  of 
these  men  who  make  out  their  living  by  petty  depredation. 

"  We  have  had  it  happen  that,  after  their  cases  have  been  heard,  and 
relief  has  been  ordered  to  them,  but  when  it  has  not  been  quite  so  much 
as  expected,  they  have  threatened  to  '  serve  out  the  overseer,'  and  the 
paupers  have  waited  outside  the  office  in  clusters,  each  encouraging  the 
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others,  and  waiting  for  their  respective  parish  officers.  If  the  beadle 
happens  to  be  in  waiting,  he  conducts  the  overseer  home ;  but  where 
the  beadle  has  not  been  present,  the  overseer  has  applied  to  the  magis- 
trate for  protection,  and  an  officer  has  accompanied  him  home.  In 
some  instances,  liowever,  the  beadle  is  not  sufficient,  and  additional 
protection  is  requirecl.  The  magistrates  have  so  little  knowledge  of 
people  of  this  class  of  life,  that  they  cannot  see  what  is  seen  by  us  who 
know  more  of  them. 

*'  Mr.  Beneti, — ^That  is  natural  enough.    The  magistrates  can 

hardly  be  expected  to  know  so  much  of  this  class  of  persons  as 

those  who  mix  with  them,  and  converse  with  them,  and  overhear 

them* 
*^  In  cases  where  the  parish  officer  suspects  that  the  applicant,  being 
a  strong  hearty  man,  might  obtain  employment,  or  that  he  has  employ- 
ment or  means  of  subsistence,  is  it  usual  for  the  magistrate  to  postpone 
the  case,  (o  give  the  parish  officers  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the 
ctise? — No.  The  magistrate  says,  *  This  man  swears  he  is  in  want  of 
subsistence,  and  you  must  give  him  relief;  if  you  hereafter  Jind  out 
that  he  has  the  means  of  subsistence,  bring  him  before  us,  and  we 
toill  punish  him,* 

"  Mr.  Benett. — ^This  relief  is  only  for  the  exigency  of  the  nr\p- 

ment,  and  not  permanent.     This  relief  is  never  permanent,  but . 

only  day  by  day,  as  the  exigency  occurs. 
^*  In  the  great  majority  of  Cases,  the  oath  of  the  pauper  is  conclusive. 
''  It  frequently,  constantly  occurs,  that  the  applicants  for  relief  inquire 
who  is  sitting.  If  it  is  one  magistrate,  they  will  say,  *  We  will  go  away^ 
we  shall  get  nothing.'  If  another  sits,  they  say, '  Ob,  that  will  do ;  we 
will  stay.'  They  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
particular  magistrates,  and  their  decisions,  and  know  them  well.  It  is 
the  class  of  paupers  who  come  the  most  frequently,  the  young  and  able- 
bodied,  who  make  this  application.  It  is  with  the  most  humane  magis- 
trate that  the  worst  class  of  paupers  succeed  best  I  have  known  them 
go  away,  when  they  found  that  this  magistrate  was  not  in  the  way." 

•*  Examination  of  Mr.  John  Cosie,  Relieving  Overseer  of  5/.  Leonard^ 

Shoreditch, 

"  In  consequence  of  the  practice  which  one  magistrate  (Mr.  Benett) 
"has  pursued  at  Worship-street  Police-office,  I  do  believe  that  if  that 
magistrate  had  the  undivided  control,  it  would  be  impossible  for  our 
•parishioners  to  pay  the  rates. 

*•  Mr.  Benett. — My  practice  is  invariably  this.  When  the  pauper 
applies  for  relief,  the  first  question  put  to  him  is,  *  Do  you  live 
in  the  parish  ?'  The  second  question  is,  *  Have  you  asked  the 
-overseer  for  relief,  and^been  refused  ?'  If  the  answers  are  in  the 
tiffirmative,  I  grant  a  summons.  If  the  overseer  does  not  appear 
to  the  summons,  and  the  pauper  applies  again,  I  ask  if  he  has 
given  the  overseer  the  summons.  If  the  answer  is  again  in  the 
affirmative,  I  grant  a  second  summons,  with  a  recommendation  in 
the  margin,  that  immediate  relief  may  be  given  to  the  pauper :  it  is 
only  a  recommendation.     If  the  second  summons  is  not  attended 
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to,  and  the  pauper  applies  the  third  time,  I  ask  him  if  he  has  given 
the  9econd  summons  to  the  overseer,  and  if  the  answer  is  still  in 
the  affirmative,  I  send  an  order  of  6dL  a  day  for  an  adult,  and  Set. 
a  day  for  a  child,  for  seven  days,  the  Act  of  the  59  Geo.  III. 
c.  12,  s.  5,  empowering  me  to  make  an  order  for  fourteen  days,  or 
until  the  next  petty  sessions,  where  there  b  no  select  vestry.  The 
order  is  served  on  the  overseer  by  one  of  the  officers  of  tne  esta- 
blishment, who  keeps  a  copy.  This  is  my  general  practice ;  but, 
in  case  of  urgent  distress,  1  send  a  summons,  with  the  recommen- 
dution  of 'immediate  relief  in  the  margin,  by  an  officer,  and  also 
on  the  Saturday  night,  when  the  overseer  does  not  appear  to  a  pre- 
vious summons. 

"  His  practice  is,  without  swearing  the  parties  as  to  whether  they 
have  applied  for  relief,  to  gprant  summonses  to  all  who  choose  to  apply 
for  them,  and  who  choose  to  say  that  they  are  in  need. 

*'  Mr.  BeneiL — ^That  is  true,  and  that  practice  must  be  continued. 
The  pauper  must  have  his  case  heard. 

'*  There  is  usually  the  following  nota  bene  affixed  to  these  sum* 
monses : — 

(*  N.B.  It  is  requested  by  the  sitting  Magistrate  that  this  pauper  may 
be  immediately  relieved. 

(Signed  with  the  Magistrate's  initials.)  ^.  B.') 

**  Mr.  Beneit. — ^This  is  the  second  summons,  except  in  a  case  of 
urgent  distress,  and  then  an  officer  is  sent  with  the  summons,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  case  to  the  overseer,  who  can  appear 
before  the  magistrate,  if  he  chooses  to  object,  it  not  being  an 
order. 

'*  It  is  generally  a  mere  matter  of  form  for  the  pauper  to  say  he  has 
had  no  victuals  that  day,  when  the  nola  bene  is  at  once  attached. 

*'  Mr.  Beneit. — ^The  recommendation  is  not  an  order,  and  the 
overseer  can  answer  that  nota  bene  if  he  likes,  he  not  having  an- 
swered the  summons.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  caution  to  him,  equivalent 
to  saying,  *Tbat  if  you  do  not  appear,  and  show  cause  why  you 
do  not  relieve  the  pauper,  an  order  will  be  granted.' 

"  It  is  very  rare  that  any  investtg^ion  into  the  real  case  of  the  pauper 
is  made  before  this  order  is  griven. 

*'  Mr.  Benett, — Who  is  to  be  examined ;  the  pauper  alone,  who 
will  make  good  his  own  case,  or  the  overseer,  who  refuses  to  ap* 
pear  and  state  his  case  before  the  magistrates,  which  refusal  has 
occasioned  the  order  to  be  made  ?  The  examination  of  forty  or 
fifly  paupers  would  consume  from  three  to  four  hours,  at  three  or 
five  minutes  each  person,  which  at  the  office  of  Worship-street, 
where  there  are  occasionally  upwards  of  seventy  persons  committed 
for  trial  in  a  month,  and  where  the  gpreat  variety  of  other  business 
presses  so  severely  on  the  magistrates'  time,  that  the  office  is  fre- 
quently kept  open  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  business 
resumed  again  at  seven  in  the  evening. 
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**  Since  June,  1831»  I  have  received  from  the  magistrates  of  this 
office  about  590  summonses.     Of  these  there  were  from— - 

**  Mr.  Benett  -     -  240]  To  the  summonses  of  each  [109] 
Mr.  Twyford    *  179  >    of  these  magistrates  werei  i6\noia  benei. 
Mr.  Broughton    167j    attached      -    -    -    .     ^27] 

"  In  the  year  1827, 1  had  as  many  as  fifty  names  on  one  summons, 
on  one  day,  from  Mr.  Benett,  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  of  these  above 
thirty  were  bad  characters,  prostitutes,  and  thieves,  who  ought  not  to 
be  relieved  at  all. 

'*  Mr.  BenetL — This  is  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  my  complaint  of 
the  immense  masses  of  paupers  brought  from  the  parish  of  Shore- 
ditch  before  the  magistrates  of  Worship-street  Many  of  these 
paupers  ought  to  have  been  relieved  without  the  intervention  of 
the  magistrates.  In  this  instance,  he  says  that  thirty  of  the  fifty 
were  bad  characters,  who  ought  not  to  have  been  relieved.  Why 
were  not  the  twenty  who  were  not  bad  characters  relieved  without 
the  intervention  of  the  magistrates ;  and  were  the  cases  of  the 
thirty  individuals  objected  to  inquired  into  by  the  officer  before  the 
cases  were  brought  before  the  magistrate  ?  I  do  not  think  that 
the  character  of  a  pauper,  if  he  is  in  distress,  can  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  for  the  Poor  Laws  were  not  established  as  a  reward 
for  good  conduct,  but  as  a  provision  for  the  person  in  immediate 
distress,  and  a  person  just  discharged  from  the  house  of  correction, 
or  a  prostitute,  is  as  much  entitled  to  relief  as  the  most  respectable 
pauper  in  the  parish,  because  the  principle  of  the  English  Poor 
Law  is,  that  no  one  shall  starve ;  therefore  the  magistrates  are 
obliged  to  order  relief  to  bad  characters  as  well  as  good,  if  they 
.  are  incapable  of  supporting  themselves.  If  you  refuse  to  persons 
who  are  bad  characters  relief  when  they  are  in  immediate  distress, 
the  collective  result  must  be  very  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

**  AH  this  troop,  about  fifty  persons,  came  to  my  door,  with  an 
officer  at  the  head  of  them,  demanding  immediate  relief  on  Ihe  magis- 
trate's order.  I  said,  '  No,  I  cannot  think  of  letting  the  parish  be 
robbed  in  this  way ;  I  shall  attend  the  summons  this  night  at  the  office.* 
I  did  attend,  and  stated  to  Mr.  Benett  that  I  should  insist  on  the  whole 
of  those  fifly  cases  being  gone  into  separately  before  I  grave  any  money. 

'*  Mr.  Benett — ^To  examine  into  these  cases  of  fifly  paupers,  at 
five  minutes  per  case,  would  take  four  hours  and  ten  minutes, 
which  is  impossible  to  be  done,  and  unneceuary^  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to  have  inquired  into  the  cases 
himself,  and  relieved  the  deserving,  and  rejected  the  undeserving. 

"  He  said  he  was  not  going  to  have  a  vestry-room  made  of  his 
office.  I  then  handed  him  up  the  summons,  and  said,  *  That  is 
your  signature,  and  I  am  come  to  answer  it.*  He  then  went  into 
two  or  three  of  the  cases.  I  think  the  first  or  second  of  these  cases 
was  that  of  a  lad  named  Perkins.  One  of  the  officers  told  me 
that  he  knew  that  this  Perkins  had  been  at  woris  that  week,  and  had 
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earned  Bs.  or  10«.  This  was  proved.  1  then  asked  Mr.  Benett  whether 
snch  a  lad  as  this  ought  to  have  had  a  summons,  and  an  order  for 
Immediate  relief. 

*  Mr.  Benett. — It  being  Saturday  night,  and  the  overseer  hav- 
ing neglected  to  inquire  into  the  cases,  it  would  not  do  to  risk  the 
chance  of  rejecting  really  distressed  persons,  and  forcing  them  to 
go  without  relief  through  the  Sunday,  or  starving  until  the  suc- 
ceeding Monday. 

**  Mr.  Benett  said,  no ; .  but  that  he  had  no  means  of  inquiring  into 
the  cases.  The  lad  was  certainly  discharged  without  relief.  This  lad 
has  since  been  transported.  I  had  no  specific  information,  and  had  no 
means  then  of  obtaining  any  with  respect  to  the  rest,  and  Mr.  Benett 
having  gone  through  about  half  a  dozen  of  these  cases,  I  then  said  to 
him,  seeing  him  getting  very  angry  at  the  prospect  of  a  long  detention. 
*  I  will  take  the  rest  of  them  into  the  house.' 

"  Mr.  BenetL — It  is  the  usual  practice  which  prevails  now' for 
the  overseers  to  attend  at  the  office  on  a  Saturday  night,  I  may 
almost  say  with  masses  of  paupers.  I  have  known  100,  for  I  have 
h%d  them  counted.  I  have  then  said  to  the  overseer  words  (o  this 
effect :  '  There  must  be  a  great  many  distressed  persons  deserving  of 
relief  in  this  number ;  take  them  out,  and  relieve  those  who  are  de- 
serving of  relief,  and  brin^  back  those  whom  you  object  to,  and  I 
will  hear  them  separately ;  and  this  has  been  frequently  done  by 
Mr.  Coste.  On  these  occasions  I  have  sat  at  the  office  till  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  From  the  refusal  of  the  overseers  to  re- 
h'eve  the  paupers,  and  from  their  inattention  to  the  summonses, 
such  inconveniences  constantly  occur  on  a  Saturday  night. 

*'  Myself  and  the  beadle  then  went  away,  followed  by  the  train  of 
paupers,  for  on  Saturday  nights  I  find  it  necessary  to  take  one  or  two 
beadles  with  me  for  personal  security.  The  paupers  used  excessively 
bad  language  to  us,  and  as  they  passed  by-streets  on  the  road  to  the 
workhouse,  they  slunk  away,  until  at  the  workhouse,  I  think,  we  had 
only  ten  or  a  dozen,  who  chose  to  come  in  and  accept  the  bread,  for 
the  want  of  which  they  declared  to  the  magistrate  they  were  starving 
at  the  time  they  first  applied  for  immediate  relief. 

"  Mr.  Benett, — ^This  is  very  probable ;  but  how  is  the  magistrate 
to  help  that,  if,  upon  the  investigation  in  the  office,  the  pauper 
succeeds  in  his  imposition  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to  in- 
quire into  the  cases  of  the  paupers,  and  he  might  come  prepared 
with  the  evidence  to  prove  the  fraud. 

**  We  frequently  make  the  experiment  of  taking  the  applicants  into 

the  house  with  much  the  same  results  ;  but  it  by  no  means  folkms  that 

when  they  are  willing  to  go  into  the  house  they  are  deserving  charac* 

ters.    They  frequently  get  a  magistrate's  order  to  g^t  into  the  house-— 

'*  Mr.  BejietL — ^This  cannot  be ;  the  magistrate  has  by  law  no 

power  to  order  the  parties  into  the  house. 

'*  But  are  no  recommendations  given  which  the  overseen  may 
call  orders? 

l2 
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**  Perhaps  he  means  by  an  order,  a  recommendation.     We 

often  recommend  the  overseer  to  admit  the  parties  into  the  house, 

but  the  law  gives  us  no  power  to  order. 

<i  —  for  the  purpose  of  getting  clothed,  and  then  escaping  with  the 

clothes;  and  very  commonly,  when  they  escape  with  their  clothes,  they 

sell  them." 

"  Observations  of  ^.  Beneit,  Esq. 

**  From  the  injurious  practice  of  the  overseers  of  some  of  the 
parishes  in  the  district  of  Worship-street,  and  particularly  of  the  parish 
of  Shoreditch,  of  refusing  to  relieve  their  poor,  many  of  whom  are 
deserving  characters  and  in  immediate  distress,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  magistrates,  great  numbers  of  their  paupers  apply  daily  at  the 
office  for  summonses ;  if  they  are  asked  whether  they  have  been  to  the 
overseer,  such  reports  are  frequently  made  by  them  of  the  answers  of 
one  of  them  to  the  applications,  and  so  offensive,  as  far  as  they  regard 
the  magistrates,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  check  them  in  their  re- 
plies ;  and  this  completely  puts  an  end  to  all  confidence  of  the  magis- 
trates in  that  overseer^  who  once  gave  such  an  answer  to  an  officer  of 
the  establishment  who  was  sent  with  a  pauper  and  an  order  for  imme- 
diate relief,  which  was  not  obeyed. 

"  I  have  known  an  instance  of  another  overseer  of  Shoreditch,  ap- 
pearing before  me  at  the  office  at  Worship-street,  and  in  the  presence 
of  105  paupers,  who  were  counted,  when  I  remonstrated  with  him, 
and  desired  him  to  relieve  such  as  were  in  real  distress,  and  bring 
those  he  objected  to  before  me,  declaring  that  he  cared  not  for  me  or 
the  law,  and  that  he  would  not  relieve  one  of  them.  I  then  proceeded 
to  make  an  order  in  each  individual  case,  when  he  stepped  forward, 
and  as  each  order  was  made,  said,  *  I  will  relieve  him,'  (or  '  her,')  and 
80  continued  throughout  the  whole  number,  converting  by  these  means 
the  magistrate  into  a  relieving  overseer,  and  the  office  into  a  vestry- 
room, .and  I  did  not  finish  this  painful  and  unnecessary  task  till  11 
o'clock  that  night." 

No  one  can  read  Mr.  Benett*s  evidence  without  being  con- 
"vinced  of  the  excellence  of  his  intentions  ;  and  our  foUowing 
remarks  are  directed  not  against  him  individually,  but  against 
tho  system,  of  which  he  is  one  among  many  sulministrators. 
It  appears  that  he  considers  every  adult  within  his  district 
entitled,  merely  on  his  own  showing,  to  6d.  a  day  from  the 
public,  unless  the  overseer  can  show  cause  to  the  contrary. 
The  59  Geo.  III.  c.  12,  empowers  a  single  ma^strate,  in  case 
of  emergency  and  urgent  distress,  to  order  such  reUef  as  the 
case  may  require,  stating  in  his  order  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  Act  throws  on  the  magistrate  the  onus  probandi  ; 
he  is  not  only  to  ascertain  that  the  party  is  in  urgent  distress, 
but  he  is  to  state  in  his  order  the  circumstances  of  the  case; 
that  is,  the  nature  "of  the  urgent  distress  which  has  been  proved 
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to  him.     His  practice,  and  it  appears  from  other  parts  of  the 
evidence  to  be  a  common  practice,  is  to  throw  on  the  overseer 
the  onus  probandi ;  not  to  require  the  applicant  to  prove  that 
he  is  in  urgent  distress,  but  the  overseer  to  prove  that  he  is  not. 
The  overseer,  generally  a  person  fiilly  occupied  by  his  own  con- 
cerns, is  to  show  this  on  a  day's  notice,  with  respect  perhaps  to 
fifty  persons,  scattered  amon^  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  this 
metropolis.     "  His  practice,    says  the  overseer  of  St.  Leonardos, 
''is  to  grant  summonses  to  all  who  choose  to  apply  for  them, 
and  who  choose  to  say  they  are  in  need."     "That  is  true,"  re- 
plies Mr.  Benett,  "and  that  practice  must  be  continued."     "It 
is  very  rare,"  says  the  overseer,  "that  any  investigation  into  the 
real  case  of  the  pauper  is    made  Ibefore  the  order  is   giveri^**" 
"The  examination,"  replies  Mr.  Benett,  "  of  forty  or  fifty  pau- 
pers would  consume  from  three  to  four  hours  at  three  or  five 
minutes  each  person."     This  might  be  a  ground  for  altering  the 
law,  and  for  enabling  a  justice  to  order  relief  without  inqmring 
whether  it  is  such  as  the  case  may  require,  and  without  statina  in 
his  order  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  it  might  be  a  ground  for 
the  magistrate's  refusing  to  interfere,  and  leaving  the  overseer  to 
exercise  the  discretion  which  the  law  throws  upon  him ;  a  discre- 
tion, for  the  exercise  of  which  he  alone  is  responsible ;  but  while 
the  law  remains  unchanged,  it  is  no  ground  for  ordering  the 
applicant  relief  without  investigation,  on  the  plea  that,  if  the 
overseer  thereafter  finds  that  he  had  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  magistrate  will  punish  him ;  punishment  of  which  we  do  not 
find  a  single  example.     "  I  stated,"  says  the  overseer,  "that  I 
should  insist  on  the  whole  of  the  cases  being  gone  into  before 
I  gave  any  money."      Mr.  Benett — "To  famine  into  these 
cases  of  fifty  paupers,  at  five  minutes  per  case,  would  take  four 
hours  and  ten  minutes;  which  is  impossible  to  be  done."     To 
examine  into  them  satisfactorily  would  probably  have  taken  fifty 
or  a  hundred  hours ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  clearer  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  the  words  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
When  the  3  and 4  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  II,  enacted,  that  no  per- 
son should  receive  relief  except  those  whom  the  vestry  should 
think  fit  and  allow,  but  by  authority  of  a  justice  of  the  peace; 
when  the  9  Geo.  I.  c.  7,  enacted,  that  no  lustice  should  order 
relief  until  oath  should  be  made  before  him  of  some  matter 
which  he  should  judge  to  be  a  reasonable  ground ;  when  the  59 
Geo.  III.c.  12,  s.  5,  directed,  that  in  every  order  the  special 
cause  for  granting  the  relief  thereby  ordered  should  be  expressly 
stated ;  and  when  the  liability  of  tne  overseer  to  an  indictment 
for  not  affording  necessary  relief  without  a  previous  order,  was 
carefully  continued,  and  not  a  single  Act  requires  the  justice  to 
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make  an  order,  who  can  doubt  that  the  power  given  to  the  jus- 
tice was  a  power  to  be  regulated  by  a  sound  discretion,  to  be 
enforced  only  when  he  was  convinced  that  the  balance  of  evil  was 
on  the  side  of  non-interference,  and  convinced  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  of  the  case, — an  examination  so  complete 
as  to  enable  him  to  state  them  in  his  order? 

The  unquestionable  fact,  that  sufficient  inquiry  cannot  be 
made  when  fifty  cases  are  to  be  decided  on  in  an  evening,  proves 
only  that  the  Le^slature  did  not  intend  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  justice  should  form  part  of  the  routine  of  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Laws.  It  was  to  be  exercised  in  case  of  emergency. 
If  its  exercise  is  to  be  habitual,  every  populous  parish  must  have 
its  peculiar  magistrate,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  overseers.  On  no 
other  grounds  can  we  explain  why  the  justices  are  required  to 
take  into  consideration  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  appli- 
cant ;  a  duty  which  is  not  enforced  on  the  overseer.  The  jus- 
tices are  at  liberty  to  interfere  or  not.  The  overseer  has  no  such 
discretion.  If  he  has  suffered  a  man  to  starve,  it  is  no  defence 
that  the  applicant  starved,  only  because  such  was  his  character 
and  conduct  that  he  could  obtain  no  work,  and  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  stealing.  As  he  is  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  apphcant,  he  is  not  directed  to  ascertain  it. 

The  magistrates  are  to  take  it  into  consideration.  For  what 
purpose  ?  That  they  may  order  to  persons  of  good  character 
more  relief  than  is  strictly  necessary  ?  Whatever  may  be  the 
errors  of  our  pauper  legislation,  it  has  stopped  short  of  this. 
Necessary  relief  is  all  that  the  justices  can  order  to  the  most 
meritorious  appUcant.  How,  then,  are  they  to  deal  with  the 
undeserving  ?  Are  ihej  to  consider  their  conduct,  and  then  act 
precisely  as  if  they  had  not  considered  it  ?  The  only  conceivable 
construction  of  the  Act  is,  that  if  they  think  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  applicant  such  as  to  render  their  interference  in- 
expedient, they  are  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  over- 
seer. The  whole  of  the  evidence  shows  how  little  this  has  been 
understood. 

Our  Appendix  contains  many  complaints  of  the  conduct  of 
magistrates.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  much  of  this  is  ex  parte 
evidence,  which  the  persons  complained  of  had  no  opportunity  of 
contradicting  or  explaining,  and  that  tHe  overseers,  from  whom 
it  was  principally  derived,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  anxious 
that  the  blame  of  mal-administration  snould  rest  on  any  persons 
but  themselves.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  in  so 
large  a  body  as  the  magistracy  of  England  and  Wales,  invested 
with  powers  so  extensive  and  so  uncontrolled,  cases  of  miscon- 
duct must  from  time  to  time  arise.   Admitting,  as  we  are  anxious 
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to  admits  the  general  intem*ity  and  intelligence  of  the  magistracy; 
and  the  importance  of  their  services  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice^ we  yet  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  to  be  found  among  more 
than  two  thousand  persons  some  exceptions  to  the  gener^  cha- 
racter. But  we  believe  these  exceptions  to  be  rare,  and  that  in 
a  ^eat  majority  of  instances — so  great  as  to  form  the  general 
rule — the  magistrates  have  exercised  the  powers  delegated  to 
them  by  the  Foor  Laws — not  wisely,  indeed,  or  beneficiadlyi  but 
still  with  benevolent  and  honest  intentions,  and  Xhat.  the  mischief 
which  they  have  done  was  not  the  result  of  self-interest  or  par- 
tiality, or  timidity  or  negligence,  but  was,  in  part,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  their  social  position,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  whicn 
was  confided  to  them,  and  in  part  arose  from  the  errors  resp/^ct- 
ing  the  nature  of  pauperism  and  relief  which  prevailed  among 
all  classes  at  the  time  when  the  allowance  system  and  the  scale 
were  first  introduced,  and  still  appear  to  prevail  among  the  ma- 
jority. Under  the  influence  of  such  opinions  even  good  inten- 
tions may  become  mischievous.  A  more  dangerous  instrument 
cannot  oe  conceived,  than  a  public  officer,  supported  and  im- 
pelled by  benevolent  sympathies,  armed  with  power  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  and  misapprehending  the  consequences  of  its 
exercise. 


We  have  now  given  a  .brief  outline  of  the  most  striking  points 
in  the  present  msd-administration  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 

Eoor,  and  of  the  principal  causes  to  which  we  attribute  it.  We 
ave  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  by  the  immediate  gain  which 
large  classes  have  hoped  to  obtain,  and  in  many  cases  have 
actually  obtained  from  that  mal-administration,  and  from  the 
constitution  and  character  of  the  authorities  by  whom  parochial 
relief  is  distributed  and  awarded.  There  remains,  however,  one 
source  of  evil  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  our  previous  remarks, 
but  never  distinctly  stated ;  and  that  is,  the  evil  which  has 
arisen,  and  is  arising,  from  the  law  which  throws  the  burthen  of 
relieving  the  pauper,  in  the  first  place,  on  Ihose  who  occupy  pro- 
perty in  the  district  in  which  he  is  said  to  be  settled.  We  will 
preface  our  account  of  them  by  a  short  history  of  the  Law  of 
Settlement. 
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SETTLEMENT. 

The  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  contains  no  definition  of  settlement;  but  we 
have  seen  that  in  a  lon^  train  of  legislation^  a  person  had  been 
considered  settled  in  the  parish  in  which  he  was  bom^  or  in 
which  he  had  dwelled  or  been  principally  conversant  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  years ;  or  under  the  39  Eliz.  c.  4,  in  the  case  of 
vagabonds^  whose  place  of  birth  could  not  be  ascertained^  for 
one  year.  S6  that  until  the  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  12,  there 
seem  to  have  been  only  two  statutory  grounds  of  settlement, 
birth  and  residence,  first  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  in  some 
cases  for  one. 

The  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  12,  after  reciting  that  'Hhe  neces- 
sity, number,  and  continual  increase  of  the  poor,  not  only  within 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  but  also  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales  is  very  great, 
and  exceedingly  burthensome ;  and  that  by  reason  of  some  defects 
in  the  law,  poor  people  are  not  restrained  from  going  from  one 
parish  to  another,  and,  therefore,  do  endeavour  to  settle  them- 
selves in  those  parishes  where  there  is  the  best  stock,  the  largest 
commons  or  wastes  to  build  cottages,  and  the  most  woods  for 
them  to  burn  and  destroy ;  and  wnen  they  have  consumed  it, 
then  to  another  parish,  ana  at  last  become  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
to  the  great  discouragement  of  parishes  to  provide  stocks,  where 
it  is  liaole  to  be  devoured  by  strangers,*'  enacts,  ''That  it  shall 
be  lawful  upon  complaint  made  by  the  churchwardens  or  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  any  parish,  to  any  justice  of  peace  within 
forty  days  after  any  such  person  or  persons  coming  so  to  settle 
as  aforesaid  in  any  tenement  under  the  yearly  value  of  lOi.,  for 
any  two  justices  of  the  peace  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum 
of  the  division  where  any  person  or  persons  that  are  likely  to  be 
chargeable  to  the  parish  shall  come  to  inhabit,  by  their  warrant 
to  remove  and  convey  such  person  or  persons  to  such  parish 
where  he  or  they  were  last  legally  settled,  either  as  a  native, 
householder,  sojourner,  apprentice,  or  servant,  for  the  space  of 
forty  days  at  the  least,  unless  he  or  they  give  sufficient  security 
for  the  discharge  of  the  said  parish,  to  be  allowed  by  the  said 
justices. 

Never  was  such  important  legislation  efiected  by  means  of  ex- 
ceptions, qualification,  and  hints,  and  seldom  have  any  laws  been 
so  pertinaciously  adhered  to  after  the  principal,  and  in  some 
cases  the  only,  reasons  for  their  introduction  had  ceased.  The 
direct  purpose  of  the  Act  stripped  of  all  that  qualifies  it,  is  to 
enable  the  justices,  on  complaint  of  the  churchwardens  or  over- 
seers, to  remove  any  new  comer  from  a  parish,  though  not  apply- 
ing for  relief,  if  they  think  or  profess  to  think  that  he  b  likely  to 
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become  chargeable.  Such  a  power^  however^  was  even  then  felt 
to  require  some  restriction.  It  was  required^  therefore,  that  it 
should  be  exercised  within  the  first  forty  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  new  settler,  and  persons  settling  in  a  tenement  of  the  yearly 
value  of  102.,  a  sum  equal,  accormng  to  the  present  value  of 
money,  to  more  than  502.,  were  direcdy  excepted.  Forty  days' 
residence,  without  removal,  or  occupying  a  tenement  of  102. 
annual  value,  gave,  therefore,  a  right  to  remain,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  a  settlement,  and  the  direction  that  persons  should  be 
removed  to  the  place  where  they  were  last  legally  settled  as 
natives,  householders,  apprentices,  servants,  or  even  sojourners, 
for  forty  days  made  also  forty  days'  residence  a  means,  not  only 
of  acquiring  a  settlement,  but  also  a  means  of  losing  any  pre- 
vious settlement,  and  established  birth  as  a  settlement,  whereno 
other  had  been  acquired.  To  these  the  common  law  added 
estate,  or  property  in  land,  because  no  person  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  estate,  and  marriage  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
and  parentage  in  the  case  of  a  legitunate  child,  on  the  ground 
that  a  wife  must  not  be  separated  m)m  her  husband,  or  a  child, 
until  emancipated,  from  its  parents ;  and  the  3  and  4  Will,  and 
Mary,  c.  11,  s.  6,  added,  serving  an  annual  public  office,  and 
contributing  to  the  public  taxes  of  a  parish. 

The  object  of  all  the  subsequent  Acts  on  this  subject  has  been 
to  restrict  these  modes  of  acquiring  a  settlement.  1st.  By 
enacting,  that  except  in  cases  of  persons  serving  offices,  or  pay- 
ing parochial  taxes,  unmarried  persons,  without  children,  hired 
for  a  year,  and  apprentices,  the  forty  days'  residence  shall  be 
accounted  only  from  the  delivery  of  a  notice  in  writing  to  the 
overseers,  which  they  are  bound  to  read  in  church  and  register  :* 
2dly.  By  preventing  residence  from  conferring  a  settlement  on 
persons  onnging  a  certificate  from  the  overseers  of  their  previous 
parish,  acknowledging  them  to  be  settled  there  :f  3dly.  By  de- 
claring that  hiring  shall  not  confer  a  settlement  unless  the  per- 
son hired  shall  continue  in  the  same  service  a  year :{  4thly.  By 
enacting,  that  the  purchase  of  an  estate  for  less  than  302.  sbaU 
not  confer  a  settlement  :§  5thly.  By  preventing  a  settlement 
from  being  gained  by  payment  of  taxes  m  respect  of  tenements 
of  less  annual  value  than  102.  ;||  a  restriction  which  has  virtually 
repealed  this  head  of  settlement :  6thly.  By  a  series  of  Acts,  aU 
endeavouring  to  explain  and  define  the  circumstances  under 
which  renting  a  tenement  shall  confer  a  settlement.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  circumstances  under  which 
apprenticeship,  hiring  and  service,  estate,  renting  a  tenement^ 

•  1  James  II.  c.  17  ;  3  W.  and  M.  c  1 1.  f  ^  <^ncl  ^  W.  III.  c.30. 

t  8  and  9  W.  III.  c  30.  §  9  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  ||  35  Geo.  III.  e.  101. 

f  59  Qto.  III.  c  50;  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  57;  1  WiU.  IV.  c.  18. 
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and  serving  an  office,  had  been  held  to  confer  a  settlement  had 
changed.  We  have  seen  that  they  were  mtroduced  as  qualifica-' 
tions  and  restrictions  on  the  power  given  by  the  13  and  14  Car. 
II.  of  removing  all  new  comers  whom  the  overseers  chose  to  con- 
sider likely  to  become  chargeable.  This  power  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  35  Geo.  III.  c.  101,  which  enacts,  that  no  poor  person 
shall  be  removed  until  he  shall  become  actually  chargeable.  A 
change  so  imperiously  demanded,,  not  only  by  expediency,  but 
by  justice,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  arbitrary 
enactment  of  the  13  and  14  Car.  II.  could  have  been  tolerated 
so  long. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  grounds  of  settlement 
which  were  established  when  the  power  oi  removal  was  given, 
r would  have  been  reconsidered  when  that  power  was  taken  away. 
This,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been  done,  for  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that,  if  attention  had  been  called  to  tj^e  subject,  they 
would  all  have  been  allowed  to  continue.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  Uke  a  patient  who 
continues  the  use  of  remedies  after  the  disease  has  ceased,  we 
are  suffering  under  laws  of  which  the  grounds  have  long  been 
removed. 

The  reply  to  our  printed  question, — Can  you  suggest  any  and 
what  alteration  in  the  settlement  laws  ?  almost  always  contains  a 
protestation  against  settlement  by  hiring  and  service.  As  the 
demand  for  agricultural  labour  varies  with  the  seasons,  it  is  of 
rreat  importance  to  the  labourer  that  he  should  be  engaged  by 
the  year.  When  hired  for  any  shorter  period  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  out  of  work  during  the  winter  months,  at  the  very  time 
when  his  wants  are  greatest.  It  'is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
also,  to  the  farmer  that  the  persons  on  whose  conduct  his  own 
welfare  so  much  depends  should  have  the  local  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  the  attachment  to  his  person  and  his  interests,  which 
only  long  continuance  in  the  same  service  can  produce.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  where  things  are  left  to  take  their  natural 
course,  the  agricultural  labourer  is  generally  hired  by  the  year, 
and  often  passes  his  whole  Ufe  on  the  same  farm.  But  instead 
of  things  being  left  to  their  natur9,l  course,  the  employer  has 
always  to  consider  how  his  interests  may  be  effected  if  he  allows 
a  laoourer  to  obtain  a  new  settlement,  and  the  labourer,  what 
may  be  the  consequence  to  himself,  of  losing  his  previous  one. 
If  the  farmer,  either  from  being  a  proprietor  or  a  lessee,  or  a 
tenant-at-will,  with  the  prospect  of  continuance,  is  interested  in 
preventing  settlements,  he  effects  it  either,  1st,  by  employing  no 
non-parisnioners ;  or,  2dly,  by  hiring  all  his  non-parishionei*s 
for  periods  less  than  a  year;  or,  3dly,  oy  preventing  those  whom 
he  hire^  from  sleeping  in  lus  own  parish.    The  first  plan,  when 
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generally  adopted  in  a  district^  distributes  the  labo.urers^  not  ac- ; 
cording  to  the  real  demand  for  labour^  but  to  the  accidental 
divisions  of  parishes.  The  second  plan  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
mere  evasion,  the  labourer  being  hired  for  51  weeks,  or  for  364 
days^  or  some  other  period  less  than  a  year,  but  practically  re- 
tained without  intermission  from  year  to  year.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  only  protection  against  settlement,  is  evidence  ^that 
the  contract  between  the  parties,  almost  always  a  verbal  one, 
was  for  less  than  a  year.  The  danger  that  this  evidence  may 
be  lost,  or  wiiiuUy  suppressed,  or  falsified,  has  occasioned  it  to 
be  more  usual  to  let  tne  service,  as  well  as  the  hiring,  be  for  less 
than  a  year ;  an  interval  of  a  few  days  being  interposed,  after 
which  a  new  contract  is  made,  and  a  new  service  begins.  This 
interval,  however,  is  almost  always  spent  by  the  labourer  in  idle- 
ness, and  often  in  debauchery,  to  the  injury  of  both  parties ; 
and  even  if  it  be  not  so  spent,  the  constant  recurrence  of  a  sepa- 
ration and  a  new  agreement  destroys  the  intimacy  and  security 
of  the  connexion,  and  has  a  tendency  to  introduce  the  still  worse 
practice  of  hiring  by  the  season,  the  month,  the  week,  or  even 
the  day ;  a  practice  which  many  of  our  most  experienced  in- 
formants describe  as  most  mischievous  to  the  character  and  hap- 
piness of  the  agricultural  labourers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
labourer,  if  he  thinks  his  parish  a  good  one,  that  is,  one  in  which 
public  or  private  relief  is  profusely  distfibuted,  is  averse  to  en- 
danger his  existing  settlement,  by  leaving  it.  With  that  general 
and  vague  idea  of  the  law  on  the  subject  which  floats  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  picked  it  up  by  hearsay,  he  is  aware 
that  there  are  many  means  by  which  a  settlement  n^ay  be  lost  as 
soon  8Ji  a  man  has  left  his  parish,  though  he  is  not  precisely 
aware  what  they  are,  or  how  they  are  to  be  evaded ;  while  he 
stays,  however,  he  is  safe.  The  land,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
is  to  maintain  him,  and  it  is  not  his  business  to  inquire  whether 
he  is  wanted  elsewhere,  or  whether  he  is  an  incumbrance  where 
he  is. 

The  Rev.  R.  R.  Bailey,  chaplain  to  the  Tower,  who  has  had 
extensive  opportunities  of  observing  the  operation  of  the  Poor 
Laws  in  the  rural  districts,  was  asked, — 

'*  Can  you  give  any  instaDces  within  your  own  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  law  of  settlement? — I  was  requested  by  Colonel 
Bogson.'Kesgrove-house,  to  furnish  him  with  a  fanning  bailiff!  I 
found  a  man  in  all  respects  qualified  for  his  situation  ;  he  was  working 
at  9f.  a  week  in  the  parish  where  I  lived.  The  man  was  not  encum- 
bered by  a  family,  and  he  thankfully  accepted  my  offbr ;  the  situation 
was,  in  point  of  emolument,  and  comfort,  and  station,  a  considerable 
advance ;  his  advantages  would  have  been  doubled.  In  about  a  week 
he  altered  his  mind,  and  declined  the  situation,  in  consequence,  as  I 
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understood,  of  his  fearing  to  remove  from  what  was  considered  a  good 
parish  to  a  bad  one,  the  parish  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  remove 
him  being  connected  with  a  hundred  house,  in  which  there  is  niore 
strict  management.  I  was  requested  by  a  poor  man,  whom  I  respected, 
to  find  a  situation  for  his  son,  in  London  :  the  son  was  a  strong  young 
man,  working  at  that  time  at  about  Ss,  a  week :  I  eventually  succeeded 
in  getting  him  a  good  situation  of  one  guinea  per  week,  in  London, 
where  his  labour  would  have  been  much  less  than  it  was  in  the  country ; 
but  when  the  period  arrived  at  which  he  was  expected  in  London,  he 
was  not  forthcoming.  It  appeared  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and  de- 
termined not  to  take  the  plac*e ;  as  I  understood,  his  reason  for  refusing 
to  accept  it  arose  from  a  reluctance  to  endanger  his  settlement  in  his 
parish.  Such  are  the  instances  which  are  continually  presented  to 
my  observation  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  present  system  of 
settlement.''  ♦ 

'*  Among  our  present  modes  of  conferring  a  settlement,"  says 
Mr.  Russell,  in  the  replies  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  *'  that  by 
hiring  and  service  is  incomparably  the  most  pernicious;  it  tells  the 
poor  man  that  he  shall  encounter  a  prohibitory  duty  in  every  market  in 
which  he  attempts  to  dispose  of  the  only  commodity  he  must  live  by 
selling;  it  shuts  the  door  against  the  most  respectable  and  advan- 
tageous employment  in  which  a  servant  can  engage ;  by  abridging  the 
term ;  it  impairs  the  strength  of  the  connexion  between  him  and  his 
master;  and  it  not  only  drives  the  servant  from  his  place,  but  oi\en 
betrays  him,  during  the  interval  between  his  being  discharged  from  one 
house  and  hired  at  another,  into  bad  company,  dissipation  and  vice.*'  f 

There  seems^  indeed,  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  influx 
of  Irish  labourers  into  London  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  disin- 
clination of  the  labourers  in  the  neighbouring  country  to  quit 
their  existing  settlements.  ''As  far  as  my  experience  goes," 
says  Mr.  Tyler,  the  rector  of  St.  Giles,  ''I  think  it  probable 
that  the  Irish  labourers  obtain  employment  here  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  do,  in  consequence  of  the  English  labourers  being 
kept  in  their  parishes  by  the  present  mode  of  administering  the 
law,  and  the  efiects  of  tne  present  law  of  settlement. "J 

*'  I  found,'*  says  Mr.  Chad  wick,  *'  that  in  nearly  every  parish  I 
examined,  where  bodies  of  Irish  labourers  are  located,  the  evidence  as 
to  the  cause  of  their  location  was  of  the  following  tenor :— - 

'*  Mr.  Joseph  Whittle,  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  io^nd  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  in  the  parish  of  Christchurch,  SpitalGelds,  stated — 

'*  In  our  parish  it  is  a  very  rare  thiug  to  find  any  labouring  men 
working  for  less  than  1 2f.  a  week :  indeed,  the  average  rate  of  wages 
throughout  the  year  is  not  less  than  from  lbs,  to  20^.  a  week.  A  man 
could  not  be  obtained  to  work  job-work  at  less  than  3^.  a  day. 

"  Are  there  many  Irish  labourers  in  the  parish  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a 
great  proportion  of  them,  and  especially  about  Spitalfields  market. 

*  Mr.  Cbadwick,  App.  (A.)  Part  II.  t  Ibid.  f  Ibid. 
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''  Do  they  usually  receive  the  average  wages  you  menUon  ?— Tes, 
they  do. 

"  Why  are  English  labourers  not  employed ;  or  why  are  Irish 
labourers  preferred  ? — Because  English  labourers  are  not  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money  to  perform  the  labour.  Thousands  of  instances  may  be 
given,  where  the  labourers  will  not  stir  for  fear  of  losing  their  parishes. 
I  think  the  law  of  settlement  is  the  great  means  of  keeping  the 
English  labourers  confined  to  their  parishes ;  it  appears  to  them  to  be 
like  running  away  from  their  heir-looms,  or  their  freeholds.  I  am  sure, 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  Whitechapel  and  other  adjacent 
parishes,  that  there  are  not  enough  of  Englbh  labourers  to  be  had  for 
such  wages  to  perform  the  labour." 

'*  Mr.  T.  H.  Holland,  some  time  vestry  clerk  of  Bermondsey, 
stated  : — 

"  There  are  great  numbers  of  Irishmen  employed  in  our  parish  ;  but 
they  are  only  employed  because  English  labourers  cannot  be  got  to  do 
the  same  work  for  the  same  wages. 

**  And  what  sort  of  wages  are  those  ? — Not  less  than  from  iOs.  to 
I5s,  a  week.  An  English  labourer  might  live  upon  this.  But  English 
labourers  would  have  more  wages,  if  they  were,  to  be  had  for  the  work, 
because  they  are  worth  more.  I  have  heard  a  saying  amongst  the 
employers  of  these  labourers,  that  an  Irishman  must  always  have  his 
master  over  him.  An  English  labourer  does  not  require  so  much 
superintendence. 

"  Why  is  it  that^  in  your  district,  the  English  labourers  have  not 
taken  the  employment  ? — I  fear  that  the  facility  of  obtaining  parochial 
relief  indisposes  them  to  exert  themselves  or  seek  about  to  procure 
employment,  or  to  take  the  labour  which  is  given  to  the  Irish.'*  * 

The  third  plan,  that  of  preventing  the  unsettled  labourer  from 
sleeping  within  the  parish,  accpunts  for  the  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  most  pauperised  districts  of  small  parishes^  with  very  low 
or  almost  nominal  rates.  When  a  parish  is  in  the  hands  of  only 
one  proprietor,  or  of  proprietors  so  few  in  number  as  to  be  able  to 
act,  and  to  compel  their  tenants  to  act  in  unison,  and  adioins  to 
parishes  in  whicn  property  is  much  divided,  they  may  pull  down 
every  cottage  as  it  becomes  vacant,  and  prevent  the  building  of 
new  ones.  By  a  small  immediate  outlay  they  may  enable  and 
induce  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  have  setdements  in 
their  parish  to  obtain  settlements  in  the  adjoining  parishes ;  by 
hiring  their  labourers  for  periods  less  than  a  year,  tney  may  pre- 
vent the  acquisition  of  new  settlements  in  their  own.  They  may 
thus  depopulate  their  own  estates,  and  cultivate  them  by  means 
of  the  surplus  population  of  the  surrounding  district.  ^  Againstt 
such  conduct  as  this  a  parish,  in  which  the  property* is  much 
divided,  and  that  is  the  case  in  all  towns,  has  no  defence.  Small 
master  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  and  retired  tradesmen  with 

«  Bir.  Chadwick,  App.  (A)  Part  If. 
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trifling  accumulations^  find  cottages  and  houses^  inhabited  by  the 
poor  a  niost  lucrative  investment.  They  must  exercise^  indeed^ 
great  vigilance  and  occasional  harshness;  they  must  be  ready 
to  wring  their  rents  from  their  tenants,  or  to  extort  them  from  the 
overseer,  by  constantly  threatening,  and  sometimes  effecting  dis- 
tresses and  executions ;  and  as  no  educated  person  could  bear  to 
sf  ^e  the  small  property  of  the  poor,  or  to  turn  whole  families  into 
the  streets,  those  who  seek  a  profit,  by  providing  accommodation 
for  the  labouring  classes,  are  generally  persons  whose  habits 
have  rendered  them  not  merely  indifferent  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  parish,  but  anxious  to  promote  the  pauperism 
that  creates  the  demand  for  their  crowded  and  unhealthy  habi- 
tations. On  this  point,  as  in  many  others,  the  evidence  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Millman,  of  Reading,  is  very  valuable. 

"  I  have  now,"  says  Mr.  Millman,  ''  between  ten  and  twenty  families 
residing  together,  who  belong  to  one  parish,  and,  though  working  for 
the  farmer  of  their  own  parish,  are  obliged  to  reside  in  mine,  at  the 
distance  of  two,  three,  or  four  miles  from  their  work,  and  whose  cot- 
tages have  been  almost  literally  pulled  down  over  their  heads.  Even 
when  cottages  are  not  destroyed  none  are  built  where  the  population 
increases.  Many,  again,  are  bribed  by  presents  in  actual  money,  or  by 
promises  of  advantage,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  town.  There  are 
always  plenty  of  speculative  builders  ready  to  run  up  cottages,  which 
spring  up  around  us  like  mushrooms.  More  than  one  has  told  me  that, 
when  they  made  a  request  for  a  cottage,  the  answer  was,  '  there  are 
plenty  in  Reading.*  I  feel  convinced,  that  if  the  present  pressure  long 
continues,  that  system  of  demolishing  cottages  in  small  parishes,  and 
wherever  the  landlords  can  combine  for  the  purpose,  will  become  a 
general  system,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be,  to  crowd  still 
more  those  parishes  which  are  already  over-crowded,  and  to  force  a 
large  portion  of  the  village  population  into  the  provincial  towns."* 

The  instances  of  similar  practices  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  comparatively  few ;  but  we  cannot  hope  that  so  obvious 
a  source  of  profit  will  long  be  overlooked.  If  the  present  system 
continues,  we  may  expect  to  see  manufactories  erected  on  one  side 
of  a  parochial  boundary,  and  cottages  for  the  work  people  on  the 
other ;  so  that  all  the  allowances  to  the  labourers,  all  the  casual- 
ties to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the  great  casualty  of  the 
failure  of  the  manufactory,  may  fall  exclusively  on  that  parish  in 
which  the  master  manufacturer  owns,  perhaps,  nothing  but  the 
three  or  four  acres  which  he  has  covered  with  his  cottages. 

The  e\ils  arising  from  settlement  by  apprenticeship,  though 
less  than  those  produced  by  hiring  and  service,  are  still  very 
considerable.  In  the  first  place,  it  leads  to  a  shameful  abuse  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  the  parish  officers  who  have  to  bind  out 
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apprentices,  a  trust  of  which  the  importance  cannot  well  be  exag- 
gerated, since  the  whole  welfare  of  the  child  may  depend  on  its 
faithful  execution. 

Mr.  Henderson  states,*  that  in  some  towns  in  Lancashire  (and 
Lancashire  ranks  hi^h  among  the  best  administered  counties) 
''the  practice  pursued  systematically  is  to  bind  the  parish  appren- 
tices into  out  townships  in  order  to  shift  the  settlement,  so  that 
the  binding  parish  may  be  rid  of  them.  When  he  inquired  how 
they  turned  out,  the  answer  was,  '  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  afterwards.' "  This  evil  is  much  promoted  in  many  parishes 
by  charitable  endowments,  for  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  chil- 
dren. The  premium  supplied  by  the  charity  affords  an  easy 
mode  of  tempting  an  out-parishioner  to  take  the  children,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  in  many  cases  the  parish  officers  inquire  no 
further;  they  have  changed  the  child's  settlement,  and  if  he  is 
ruined  in  consequence,  his  new  parish  must  maintain  him. 

"  The  object  of  overseers,"  says  Mr.  Single,  of  Mile  End  Old  Town, 
"  is  to  get  rid  of  the  boy,  to  find  a  master  in  another  parish.  Tbey 
seldom  take  any  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  master  who 
applies  for  one,  nor  ever  make  any  inquiry  about  the  lad  after  he  is 
goue ;  they  have  got  him  off*  the  parisB,  and  they  think  they  have  gained 
something  ;  but,  as  other  parishes  do  the  same,  nothing  is  gained  :  we 
have  only  placed  ours  on  some  other  parish,  and  in  return  have  got 
another  one  placed  on  ours.  I  have  known  many  instances  where  the 
masters  having  obtained  the  first  part  of  the  premium,  then  turned 
them  adrift.  It  is  a  very  rare  instance  now  for  a  respectable,  or  even 
a  decent  tradesman,  to  take  a  parish  apprentice,  consequently  the  poor 
boys  get  badly  used,  and  badly  brought  up."  t 

Another  evil  of  settlement  by  apprenticeship  is  the  influence 
which  it  allows  to  mere  accident.  An  apprentice  is  settled  finally 
in  the  parish  where  he  sleeps  the  last  night  in  his  condition  of 
apprentice,  provided  he  has  slept  there  either  continuously  or  at 
different  times,  though  with  intervals  even  of  years,  for  forty  days 
in  the  whole.  In  the  meantime  he  carries  with  him,  wherever  ne 
goes,  a  contingent  right  of  settlement,  and  may  in  fact  gain  as 
many  settlements  as  there  are  periods  of  forty  days  in  the  period 
of  his  apprenticeship ;  each  fresh  settlement  suspending  sill  the 
previous  ones,  subject  to  their  revival,  if  his  last  night  is  spent  in 
any  parish  in  which  he  has  slept  as  an  apprentice  for  thirty-nine 
days.  Bitter  complaints  are  made  of  this  grievance  by  the  rate- 
payers of  towns  having  ports,  or  situated  on  the  banks  of  navigable 
rivers. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  memorial  addressed  to  us 
by  the  overseers  and  select  vestry  of  South  Shields,  and  printed 
at  length  in  Appendix  (A)  p.  149 : — 
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**  That  the  township  of  South  Shields  is  a  narrow  piece  of  ground, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river  Tyne,  and  on  the  other  by  the  town- 
ship of  Westoe,  and  that  it  consists  of  docks,  manufactories,  shops,  and 
houses,  which  houses  are  occupied,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  working 
classes. 

**  That  the  township  of  South  Shields  becomes  excessively  burthened 
with  *  sailor  poor,'  so  much  so  that  of  1500  paupers  at  present  receiving 
relief,  75  per  cent,  belong  to  that  class. 

*^  That,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  the  settlement  of  a  seaman  is 
purely  a  matter  of  chance,  depending  on  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  manner  in  which  a  ship  lies  moored, 
and  other  circumstances  purely  casual ;  and  that  in  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  applications  made  to  this  vestry  by  seamen,  the  settlement 
cannot  be  ascertained,  and  the  difficulty  is  still  much  greater  when  the 
application  is  made  by  the  widow. 

*'  That  all  parishes  and  townships  bordering  on  navigable  rivers  are 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  same  circumstances." 

^'  The  following  case  of  hardship,  from  this  cause,*'  says  Mr.  Maclean, 
*'  was  represented  to  me  by  a  gentleman  resident  in  and  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  of  Itchenor^  a  small  parish  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  county  of  Sussex.  This  parish  is  divided  from  that  of  Bosham  by 
a  small  arm  of  the  sea  running  typ  to  the  port  of  Chichester.  It  is  the 
practice 'of  vessels  belonging  to  the  above  port  to  unload  their  carg^s 
at  Itchenor,  and  consequently  to  moor  the  vessels  there.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  articles  of  apprenticeship  expire  during  the  time 
that  a  vessel  is  moored  there,  and  consequently  the  apprentice  gains  a 
settlement,  as  he  has  probably,  during  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship, 
slept  the  requisite  number  of  nights  at  Itchenor.  The  allowing  a  set^ 
tlement  to  be  gained  by  the  passing  of  forty  (not  consecutive)  nights 
oif  Itchenor  is  one  grievance,  but  there  is  another  in  this  case :  the 
channel  divides  Itchenor  from  Bosham,  and  as  the  cable  is  long  enough 
to  allow  (he  vessel  to  swing  across  to  the  Bosham  side,  according  as  the 
wind  may  blow,  if  a  man  will  swear  the  ship  was  lying  at  Itchenor, 
and  the  parish  officer  is  unable  to  prove  to  the  contrary,  he  will  be  sent 
home  on  an  order  by  (he  magistrates,  and  so  obtain  a  settlement.  The 
father  of  the  present  occupier  tried  the  point  and  lost  it,  as  the  post  to 
which  the  vessel  was  moored  was  pn  the  Itchenor,  and  not  on  the 
Bosham  side  of  the  water.  The  appeal,  I  understand,  was  allowed. 
The  parish  of  Itchenor  derives  no  benefit  from  vessels  unloading  or 
taking  on  board  their  cargoes.  It  is  considered  that  more  than  half  of 
the  persons  having  settlements  in  this  parish  have  obtained  them  in  the 
above  manner ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  other  persons 
may  have  acquired  settlements,  or  how  soon,  and  with  what  families 
they  may  come  home.  From  the  above  cause  the  expenditure  has  in- 
creased one-third  wilhin  the  last  few  years."  ♦ 

Nearly  the  same  objections  apply  to  settlement  by  hiring  and 
service^  the  servant  bein^  settled  where  he  slept  the  last  night 
before  his  discharge^  provided  he  has  slept  there  during  the  course 
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of  his  service^  though  at  different  periods^  for  thirty-nine  days  in 
one  year.  Years  may  elapse  between  the  occurrence  of  the  last 
of  these  important  sleepings^  and  their  consequences  to  the  parish 
in  which  they  occurrea.  A  man  applies  to  a  London  parish  for 
relief  for  himself,  his  wife^  and  their  six  children.  He  states  that 
he  was  bom  in  Suffolk,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  apprenticed  to  a 
person  in  the  parish  of  A. ;  that  disliking  his  treatment,  he  ab- 
sconded at  the  end  of  the  first  two  months ;  that  his  master, 
satisfied  with  having  received  the  premium,  m^de  no  inquiry 
about  him;  that  he  came  to  London,  and  has  lived  there  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  always  hired  by  the  day,  or  the  week,  or  the 
job.  On  this  statement  he  and  his  wife  and  family  are  sent  to 
parish  A. ;  parish  A.,  however,  endeavours  to  show  that  he  did 
not  go  to  London  immediately  after  he  ran  away  from  his  master, 
but  was  hired  for  a  year  as  a  gentleman*s  groom,  and  discharged 
at  the  end  of  his  year's  service  at  B.,  a  small  watering-place  in 
Wales,  where  his  master  had  been  spending  six  weeks.  To  B., 
therefore,  the  pauper  with  his  wife  and  family  are  aeain  removed^ 
subject  to  still  ftirther  removal,  if  B.  can  show  that  the  gentleman 
with  a  groom,  who  is  said  to  have  staid  six  weeks  at  the  hotd^ 
thirty-one  years  ago,  in  fact  staid  there  for  only  five  weeks  and 
a  half,  or  that  though  six  weeks  dapsed  between  his  arrival  and 
final  departure,  yet  that  during  three  days  he  was  absent  with 
his  ^oom  on  a  visit,  or  that  though  he  kept  his  groom  for  a  year, 
he  did  not  hire  him  for  a  year,  or  that  he  discharged  him  a  day 
before  the  year  ended,  or  a  day  before  the  forty  days  of  residence 
ended,  or  can  adduce  any  other  fact,  however  apparently  trifling, 
of  equal  legal  force.  And  it  is  on  absurdities  hke  these  that  the 
question  depends,  whether  parish  A.  or  parish  B.,  neither  of 
which  has  any  real  connexion  with  the  pauper,  neither  of  which 
could  by  any  vi^ance  have  prevented  his  acquiring  a  settlement, 
is  to  support  him  and  his  family,  and  perhaps  nis  children's 
children,  for  ever. 

It  is  no  slight  aggravation  of  these  evils  that  they  may  arise 
not  merely  from  acdaent,  but  from  fraud. 

'*  Settlement,  by  hiring  and  service,**  says  Mr.  Maclean,  may  be 
converted  into  a  most  prolific  instrument  of  fraud  upon  parishes:  e.^., 
an  individual  assessed  to  a  large  amount  in  the  parish  of  A.,  and  to  a 
small  amount  in  the  adjoining  one  of  B.  wishing  to  relieve  the  bur- 
dens of  parish  A.,  takes  into  his  service  at  a  vearly  hiring  in  the  parish 
of  B.,  parishioners  of  A. ;  these  he  employs  for  one  year,  and  then  dis- 
chargees, to  be  a  permanent  burden  on  B.,  and  is  again  at  liberty  to 
take  others,  and  act  by  them  in  a  similar  manner."* 

The  case  supposed  by  Mr.  Maclean  is  described  by  Mr.Cowell 
as  actually  occurring  in  Ely. 
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"  A  proprietor  possessing  nearly  the  whole  of  a  parish  at  some  dis- 
tance  from  Ely,  as  we  were  told,  hired  a  farm  in  Ely,  which  he  ma^ 
nages  by  a  bailiff;  he  sends  his  own  parishioners  to  work  on  it*  To 
these  persons  his  bailiff  gives  settlements  in  Ely,  by  hiring,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  they  are  turned  off  upon  Trinity  parish  in  £Iy,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  a  fresh  immigration  from  the  mother  parish* 
The  proprietor  may  have  had  very  different  motives  from  those  attri- 
buted to  him  by  our  ezaminants,  and  this  circumstance  is  not  mentioned 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  any  reflection  on  him  (we  do  not  know  his 
name,  nor  what  account  of  the  transaction  he  himself  might  giv^,)  but 
in  order  to  point  out  the  temptations  which  '  settlement  by  hiring  and 
service'  throws  in  the  way  of  persons  even  of  station  and  education. 
In  the  case  of  Great  Shelford,  are  not  the  landowners,  who  daily 
see  their  property  slowly  but  surely  passing  away  from  them,  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  save  themselves  from  ruin,  by  hiring  a  couple  of 
farms  for  seven  years. in  two  distinct  parishes,  and  bribing  their  super^ 
numerary  families  to  take  service  there  ?  And  this  is  clearly  possible 
by  the  existing  law."* 

*'  Many  settlements,"  says  Mr.  Everett, "  have  been  obtained  in 
Saint  Andrew  the  Less,  Cambridge,  by  persons  who  have  rented  houses 
of  lOl.  yearly  value ;  the  rent  for  which  has  been  in  reality  paid  by 
other  parties  or  parishes  collnsively,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
troublesome  parishioners,  and  fixing  them  in  the  parish  of  Saint  An- 
drew the  Less."t 

''  I  hate  been  told,"  says  Mr.  Maclean,  "  that  some  parishes  have 
arrangements  with  brokers  and  other  persons  in  large  towns,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  letting  small  tenements,  under  which  the  broker  or  other 
person  receives  a  premium  upon  each  pauper  of  whom  he  so  relieves  a 
parish."t 

Settlement  by  estate  is  a  still  easier  mode  of  fraud  than  settle- 
ment by  renting  a  tenement^  as  the  slightest  interest  in  land^  if 
acquired  gratuitously^  even  the  last  six  months  of  a  hovels  let  at 
5s.  a  vear^  confers  a  settlement.  Mr.  Majendie  mentions  the 
case  of  an  Irishman^  to  whom,  for  the  express  purpose  of  fixing 
him  and  his  wife  and  family  in  a  Sussex  parish,  his  father-in-law 
conveyed  some  land.  He  now  receives  in  consequence  a  fixed 
weekly  allowance  of  lis.  6d.  from  the  parish. § 

Settlement  by  marriage  seems  to  be  a  fertile  source  of  fraud. 

''It  is  the  usual  custom,"  says  Mr.  Brushfield,  of  Spitalfields* 
"  when  single  women  are  pregnant,  for  them,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
to  make  application  to  the  parish  officers  for  relief.  The  parish  officers 
inquire  as  to  her  settlement  She  belongs  to  their  parish ;  but  they  find 
that  the  father  of  the  child  is  single,  and  belongs  to  another  parish,  and 
acting  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  local  circumscribed  boundary,  they 
immediately  begin  a  sort  of  negociation  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  the 
father  and  the  mother  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  child.     Such  negoci« 
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ations  frequently  succeed,  and  so  by  removing  the  burthen  from  the 
shoulders  of  their  parish  altogether,  a  comparatively  light  burthen,  they 
inflict  on  a  neighbouring  parish  a  heavy  load,  and  on  society  a  perpe- 
tually increasing  evil.  To  such  sources  may  be  attributed,  as  I  con- 
ceive, a  very  great  portion  of  that  misery,  immorality,  want  of  care  and' 
afiPection  for  their  ofl&pring,  attachment  to  home,  respect  for  themselves, 
and  for  domestic  economy,  which  are  so  prevalent  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  society.  That  such  negodations  are  antidpai^'  in  many 
6ases  by  the  parties  is  very  evident,  for  on  the  first  application' to  the 
parish  officers,  the  young  woman  ia  ready  with  '  He's'  willing  to  marr3f! 
metf  he  could  offML  it,  and  he  do^s  not  belong  to.  you'  (vis.,  yout 
parish)." 

''Marriages,"  says  Mr.  Mott,  of  Lambeth,  "  are  frequently  madiB 
up  by  parish  officers,  in  order  to  throw  the  charges  on  other  parishes. 
To  evade  the  odium  and  avoid  publicity,  the  arrangement  is  often  mada 
by  some  pretended  disinterested  person,  and'  the  money  repaid  by  the 
overseers ;  but  the  beadles  are  commonly  employed  to  effect  the  arrange- 
ment The  following  case  occurred  last  week : — A  young  man,  named 
Charles  Brockley,  belonging  to  some  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  applied  to 
the  overseers  of  Lambeth,  offering  to  marry  a  young  woman,  named 
Sarah  Isles,  an  inmate  of  Lambeth  workhouse  (a  most  determined 
drunkard.)  The  overseers  bargained  with  him  for  two  guineas,  and 
agreed  to  pay,  in  addition,  the  marriage  fees.  Monday,  22nd'  April, 
one  guinea  was  advanced  to  buy  Isles  some  clothes ;  a  gown  was  pur- 
chased, and  Isles  had  it  to  make.  Wednesday,  29th  April,  was  ap<- 
pointed  for  the  marriage.  The  gown  was  made  by  Thursday,  and  ort 
Fridky  morning  liia  pledged  it  fir  one  shilling,  Od  the  Moadkf 
morning  she  related  (he  circumstance  to  Mr.  Drouet,  with  a  mixture  of 
pretended  regret  and  laughter,  imploring  him  to  lend  her  a  shilling  to 
get  the  gown  out  of  pawn,  otherwise  she  could  not  be  married*  This 
was  done.  A  person  was  sent  to  accompany  them  to  church,,  and» 
upon  the  completion  of  the  marriage,  paid  the  fees,  and  g^ve  the  hus-^ 
band  the  remaining  guinea.  Such  marriages  are  very  common.,  tn 
cases  where  young  women  are  likely  to  inflict  a  burden  upon  parishes, 
being  pregnant,  the  reputed  fathers  are  frequently  induced  by  such 
arrangements  to  marry  the  g^rl,  and  thereby  throw  the  burden  of  the 
young  woman  and  her  offspring  upon  another  parish.  During  aothH 
inquiries  I  made,  a  beadle,  in  a  9fnaU  district  of  one  parish,  assuredf 
me  he  had  alone  effected  fifty  marriages  of  this  description  in  the  course^ 
of  a  few  years,  and  that  the  agpgregate  of  such  marriage  in  thatparish 
in  one  year  was  very  considenSle. 

To  these  evils  must  be  added  the  perjury  and  falsehood  which; 
seem  peculiarly  incidental  to  these  inquiries.  Though  the  Eng- 
lish law  has  assumed  that  the  minutest  interest  overbalances  in 
every  man  and  on  every  occasion,  both  the  love  of  truth  and  the 
fear  of  punishment^  inasmuch  as  it  has  declared^  that  a  witness 
who  has  anything^  however  triflings  to  gain  or  lose  by  the  ded* 
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sion,  is  unfit,  not  merely  to  be  fiilly  trusted,  but  even  to  be  heard,* 
it  yet  admits,  and  necessarily  admits,  the  evidence  of  the  pro- 
prietor on  points  which  are  to  decide  whether  his  property  is  or 
is  not  to  support  an  additional  burden,  and  that  of  tne  pauper, 
when  the  question  id,  as  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  be  fixed  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  admits  this  questionable  evidence 
where  it  cannot  possibly  be  verified  or  contradicted.  Settlements 
are  claimed  by  hiring  and  service  under  masters  who  have  long 
been  dead,  under  apprenticeship  when  the  indentures  are  lost  or 
destroyed,  by  renting  a  tenement  when  houses  have  been  pulled 
down.  And  they  are  rebutted  or  supported  by  narratives  of  con- 
versations which  occurred,  perhaps,  twenty  years  before,  and 
which  were  not  of  a  nature  to  dwell  on  the  memories  of  those  who 
profess  to  report  them.  We  cannot  better  characterize  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  justices  have  to  decide  in  matters  of  settle- 
ment, than  by  saying,  that  it  is  almost  as  unsatisfactory  as  that 
which  guides  them  in  matters  of  relief. 

These  evils  arise  almost  exclusively  from  the  heads  of  settle- 
ment, which  were  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  13  and  14 
Car.  II.,  and  might  be  almost  entirely  removed  if  those  heads  of 
settlement  were  put  an  end  to.  But  there  are  others  greater  and 
more  extensive,  which  arise  from  the  mere  existence  of  a  law  of 
settlement,  whatever  that  law  may  be,  which  increase  in  intensity 
in  proportion  as  the  limits  of  the  district,  which  has  to  support 
what  are  called  its  own  poor,  are  restricted,  and  could  be  miti- 
gated only  by  its  extension,  and  removed  only  by  its  entire 
abolition. 

As  soon  as  it  was  established  by  practice,  whether  legally  or 
not  we  will  not  inquire,  that  all  the  persons  having  settlements 
in  a  parish  must  be  supported,  either  paid  for  working  or  paid 
for  being  idle,  it  became  the  interest  of  every  parish,  havmg  more 
parishioners  than  could  be  profitably  employed,  to  apportion 
among  the  applicants  the  fund  for  the  subsistence  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  all  a  subsistence,  and 
if  possible  to  none  more  than  a  subsistence ;  to  treat  them,  in 
short,  like  slaves  or  cattle.  Every  one  who  endures  the  painful 
task  of  going  through  this  Report  must  be  struck,  and,  if  the 
subject  is  new  to  him,  astonished,  by  the  cases  which  we  have 
cited,  in  which  those  men  who  have  accumulated  any  property 
are  found  to  be  refused  employment,  to  be  denied  even  the  privi- 
lege of  working  for  hire,  until  their  savings  have  been  wasted  in 
idleness ;  by  the  difference  in  the  remuneration  obtained  from  the 
same  master  in  return  for  the  same  exertion  by  the  married  and 
single ;  and  by  the  studied  attempts,  by  means  of  mutual  com- 

^  Since  thii  pastage  was  written  the  law  on  this  point  has  been  materially  im- 
proTed  by  the  Sd  and  4th  WiU.  IV.  cap.  42,  tec  26  and  27. 
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pacts  ainong  the  farmers^  and  by  rating  strangers  and  e&v. 
parishioners^  to  drive  all  who  have  no  settlement  from:the  paristti- 
But  all  these  are  the  natural  results  of  the  parochial  system^  and 
cannot  be  got  rid  o{,  unless  we  are  willing  either  to  refuse  paro*- 
chial  relief  to  the  able-bodied  and  their  mmilies^  or  to.  distribute , 
the  biutlen  affording  that  relief  over  districts  so  large  as  to  pre^ 
vent  any  individual  from  feeling^  that  its  immediate  pressure  on 
himself  can  be  increased  or  alleviated  by  his  own  conduct. 


BASTARDY. 

One  subject  remains  to  be  considered^  which^  notwithstanding 
its  importance^  we  have  placed  at  the  end  of  this  portion  of  our 
Report^  as  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Poor  Laws^  distinguished  frpm 
the  rest^  both  as  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  foundedj,  and  the 
evils  which  it  has  produced.  This  comprehends  the  support  of 
illegitimate  childrd||^thereli^  afforded  to  their  mothers^  and  the 
attempts  to  obtain  the  repayment  of  the  expense  from  their  sup- 
posed fathers. 

By  the  first  Act  on  this  subject^  the  18  Eliz.^  c.  S,  s.  2,  con- 
cerning bastards  besotten  and  bom  out  of  lawful  matrimony  Yaii 
offence  against  Grod  s  law  and  man's  law)  the  said  bastards  heme 
now  left  to  be  kept  at  the  charges  of  the  parish  where  they  be 
bom^  to  the,ffreat  bur^^  pf  thq  si^me  parish^  aijiidih  (}e^udmg'of 
th^.  relief  of  the  impotenit  and  aged^  true  poor  of  the  same  pa^h, 
and  to  evil  example  and  encouragement  of  lewd  life^  it  is  enact^ 
that  two  justices  of  the  peace^  upon  examination  of  the  cai^se  and 
circumstance^  shall^  by  theii:  discretion^  take  order  as  well  fci^  tl^e 
punishment  of  the  mother  and  reputed  father^  as  also  foir  the 
better  relief  of  every  such  parish  in  part  or  in  all ;  and  for  the 
keeping  of  every  such  child^  by  chargme  such  mother  or  repuj^^ 
father  with  the  payment  of  paoney  weeMy^  or  other  8U8tent^tio|K 
for  the  relief  of  such  child  in  such  wise  as  they  shall  think  cotiyer 
nient :  and  if  after  the  same  order  by  them  subscribed  under  their 
hands^  the  said  persons,  viz.,  mother  or  reputed  father,  upon 
notice  thereof,  shall  not,  for  their  part,  observe  ,and  perfpnn  d)^ 
5aid  order,  every  such  piM^  so  msiking  default  to  be  committed 
to  gaol,  there  to  remain,  except  he,  she^  or  they  shall  put  ifi  ji^i^r 
dent  surety  to  perform  the  said  order,  or  else  personally  to  ap- 
pear at  the  next  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  also  to  aHop 
such  order  as  the  justices  of  the  peace  then  and  there  shall  take  ia 
that  behalf. 

The  object  of  this  Act  was  merely  to  force  the  parents  to  sup- 
port their  child — a  duty  which  appears  to  have  been  previously 
performed  for  them  by  the  parishu  Its  failure  may  be  inferred 
from  the  next  Act  on  the  subject^  the  7  Jac..  h  c.  4,  s.  7,  which 
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^use  great  cbarg^e  ariseth  upon  many  places  within  this  realm 
Gj  reason  of  bastardy^  besides  the  great  dishonour  of  Almighty 
God^  enacts  that  every  lewd  woman  which  shall  have  any  bastard 
which  may  be  chargeable  to  the  parish  shall  be  conmiitted  to  the 
house  of  correction,  there  to  be  punished  and  set  on  work^  during 
Uie  term  of  one  whole  year ;  and  if  she  shall  eflsoons  offend  again 
shall  be  committed  to  the  said  house  of  correction  as  aforesaid, 
and  there  remain  until  she  can  put  in  good  sureties  for  her  good 
behaviour,  not  to  offend  so  again ;" — a  sentence  which,  if  exe- 
cuted, must  often  have  been  imprisonment  for  life.  The  50 
Geo.  III.  c.  51,  s>  2,  repeals  this  power,  and  enables  the  justices  to 
sentence  the  woman  to  imprisonment  for  any  period  not  less  than 
six  weeks^  or  more  than  one  year. 

It  appears,  by  the  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11,  s.  19,  that  the 
previous  Acts  were  defeated  by  the  parent's  running  away  out  of 
the  parish,  and  sometimes  out  of  the  icountry,  leavmg  their  chil- 
dren on  the  charge  of  the  parish  where  thexr  were  bom.  The 
Act,  therefore,  enables  the  churchwardens  ana  overseers  for  the 
poor  of  such  parish  where  any  bastard  child  shall  be  bom,  to  take 
so  much  of  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  receive  so  much  of  the 
annual  rent  or  profits  of  the  lands  of  such  putative  father  or 
mother  as  shall  be  ordered  by  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  for 
or  towai'ds  the  dischar^  of  tne  parish  for  the  bringing  up  and 
providing  for  such  child. 

By  the  6  Geo.  II.  c.  31,  and  the  49  Geo.  IIL  c.  68  (by 
which  the  former  Act  is  repealed,  and  then  re-enacted  vrith  some 
variations,)  it  is  enacted.  That  if  any  single  woman  declare  her- 
self to  be  pregnant,  and  charge  any  person  with  beine  the  father^ 
it  shs41  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  division^  on  tne  applica- 
tion of  the  overseers^  or  of  any  substantial  householder,  to  issue 
}iis  warrant  for  the  immediate  apprehending  such  person,  and  he 
is  required  to  commit  such  person  to  gaol^  unless  he  shall  give 
secunty  to  indemnify  the  parish,  or  enter  into  a  recognizance^ 
with  sufScient  surety  to  appear  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and  to 
perform  the  order  to  be  then  made : — 

It  seems,"  says  Mr.  NMan,  the  principal  text  writer  on  the  subject, 
that  proceedings  under  this  statute  may  be  altogether  ex  parte.  No 
summons  need  issue  to  bring  the  person  accused  before  the  justice ; 
and  it  appears  unnecessary  that  he  should  be  present  at  the  woman's 
examination.  When  the  reputed  father  is  brought  by  warrant  before 
the  justice,  the  magistrate  has  no  power  to  examine  into  the  merits  of 
the  case,  but  is  bound  by  the  express  terms  of  the  statute  to  'commit 
him  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  unless  he  gives  security, 
or  enters  into  a  recognizance  with  sufficient  surety."  * 

If  there  vrere  no  other  objections  to  these  laws,  than  that  they 
place  at  the  mercy  of  any  abandoned  woman,  every  tnan  who  is 

*  Nolan's  Puor  Laws,  to),  il  p.  288, 289. 
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not  rich  enough  to  give  security  or  find  sureties^  that  they  expose 
him  to  be  dragged^  without  previous  summons,  on  a  charge  made 
in  his  absence^  before  a  tribimal  which  has  no  power  to  examine 
into  the  merits  of  the  case ;  if  these  were  their  only  faults^  we 
should  still  feel  it  our  duty  to  ur^e  their  immediate  abohtion. 
What  can  be  conceived  more  revoltmg  than  a  law  which  not  only 
authorizes  but  compels  the  oppression  thus  detailed  by  Captain 
Chapman : — 

"  At  Exeter,  an  apprentice  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  recently 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  want  of  security.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  absconding,  but  the  overseers 
said  he  had  been  brought  for  punishment  The  woman  stated  that  she 
was  only  three  months  gone  with  child  ;  and  thus  the  boy  is  taken  from 
his  work,  is  confined  five  or  six  months  among  persons  of  all  classes, 
and  probably  ruined  for  ever,  on  the  oath  of  a  person  with  whom  he 
was  not  confronted,  and  Mrith  whom  he  denied  having  had  any  inter- 
course." • 

The  overseers,  it  seems^  said^ '' that  he  had  been  brought  for 
punishmept/'  For  what  was  he  punished?  For  having  com- 
mitted the  act  with  which  he  was  charged  7  That  act  was  an 
ofience  not  punished  by  the  English  law.  Whether  punishable 
or  not,  he  denied  having  committed  it ;  and  the  tribunal  which 
sentenced  him,  though  competent  to  punish,  was  not  competent 
even  to  hear  his  defence ;  he  was  punished  simply  for  his  youth, 
poverty,  and  firiendlessness,  for  not  bein?  able  to  give  security  or 
find  sureties ;  and  his  punbhment  was  five  or  six  months'  impri- 
sonment—a punishment  severe  even  to  hardened  criminals,  but 
absolutely  ruinous  to  a  boy  of  eighteen. 

But  these  are  not  the  oiuy,  they  are  not  even  the  principal,  ob- 
jections to  the  enactments  of  which  we  have  stated  tne  substance. 
The  mode  in  which  they  oppress  the  innocent^  revolting  as  it  is^ 
is  far  less  mischievous  to  society  than  that  by  which  they  punish 
the  guilty.  Without  recurring  to  the  proceedings  which  may 
take  place  during  the  mother's  pregnancy,  we  will  consider  those 
which  follow  the  oirth  of  an  illegitimate  child.  The  mother,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  requires  the  parish  to  support  her  child.  The 
overseers  apply  to  the  magistrates,  who  make  an  order  that  the 
woman,  and  tne  man  whom  she  swears  to  be  the  father,  shall 
each  pay  to  the  parish  a  weekly  sum  for  the  child's  support.  The 
sum  cnarged  on  the  woman  is  scarcely  ever  exacted,  as  she  is 
supposed  to  earn  it  by  nursine  the  cnild.  If  the  man,  on  de- 
mand, refuse  to  pay  the  sum  charged  on  him,  he  may  be  impri- 
soned three  montns^  and  so,  from  time  to  time,  while  the  order 
remains  in  force.  Whatever  is  received  from  the  man  b  paid 
over  by  the  parish  to  the  woman,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  parish 

•  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  452. 
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pap  to  the  woman  the  sum^  whatever  it  may  be,  that  has  been 
charged  on  the  man,  whether  paid  by  him  or  not.  The  stun  charged 
on  tne  man  varies  from  7s.  or  8s.  a  week  to  Is.  The  average  is 
about  3s.  or  2$.  6d.  in  towns,  and  2$.  in  the  country ;  but  gene^ 
rally  higher  if  he  is  in  good  circumstances.  In  most  cases  the 
sum  is  as  great,  in  many  it  is  greater,  than  that  for  which  a  child 
can  be  put  out  to  nurse,  or  than  that  which  would  be  allowed  by 
the  parish  if  it  were  legitimate  and  its  father  dead.  To  the 
woman,  therefore,  a  single  illegitimate  child  is  seldom  any  expense, 
and  two  or  three  are  a  source  of  positive  profit.  To  the  man,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  burden,  unless,  as  is  frequently,  perhaps  we  might  say 
most  frequently,  the  case,  he  avoids  it  by  flying  to  some  part 
of  the  country  where  he  is  unknown,  or  so  distant  from  the  scene 
of  his  delinquency  as  to  make  the  expense  of  endeavouring  to 
enforce  payment  a  sufficient  motive  to  leave  him  unmolested.  Still 
more  frequentlv>  however,  as  soon  as  he  finds  that  the  evil  of  be- 
coming tne  fatner  of  a  bastard  is  otherwise  inevitable,  he  avoids  it 
by  marrying  the  woman  during  her  pregnancy — a  marriage  of 
which  we  may  estimate  the  consequences,  when  we  consider  that 
it  is  founded,  not  on  affection,  not  on  esteem,  not  on  the  prospect 
of  providing  for  a  family,  but  on  fear  on  one  side,  and  vice  on 
botn. 

We  will  support  these  statements  and  inferences  by  the  follow- 
ing passages  irom  the  evidence  :— 

1st. — With  respect  to  the  pecuniary  indemnity,  and  in  many, 
and  those  the  most  aggravated  cases,  the  pecuniary  benent 
offered  to  the  woman  for  her  incontinency. 

"  Colonel  A* Courts  J.  P.,  Castleman's,  near  Maidenhead,  Berks, 

June,  1832. 
'*  The  certainty  of  women  obtaining  care  and  provision  for  them- 
selves during  pregpiancy  and  birth  of  children  bom  in  bastardy,  as 
well  as  parish  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  their  children  so  born, 
tends  to  rqmoVe  those  checks  to  irregular  intercourse  which  might 
otherwise  operate  were  they  in  such  cases  left  more  dependent  upon 
the  honour  and  ability  of  the  men  to  support  them  in  such  difficulties. 
No  restraint  is  now  imposed  by  necessity  of  circumstances  to  influei^ce 
women  to  observe  caution  or  forbearance,  or  even  decent  scruples,  in 
their  choice.  Middle-aged  women  will  sometimes  unblushingly  swear 
mere  lads  to  be  the  fathers  of  their  bastard  children ;  lads  whom  they 
have  perhaps  enticed  to  the  commission  of  the  offence.  I  have  sel- 
dom observed  any  diffidence  in  women  in  passing  through  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  laws  for  the  affiliation  of  bastards ;  but  I  have  wit- 
nessed a  disposition  on  their  parts  to  persuade  the  magistrates  to  order 
the  weekly  payment  by  the  men  as  heavy  as  possible,  which  being  in- 
variably paid  by  the  parish  to  the  woman,  she  considers  as  a  sort  of 
pension  to  herself"  * 

•  App.  (C.)  p.  214. 
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"  John  Kirkliafn^  Assistant  Overseer,  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  has 
had  six  Parishes  at  a  time  under  his  charge. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  women,  in  the  course  of  my  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  those  parishes  I  have  had  to  manage,  as  well  as  from  exten- 
sive inquiry,  I  find  there  are  numbers  in  most  parishes,  who  have  from 
two  to  four  children,  receiving  different  sums  of  money  with  each, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  putative  father ;  so  that  the  sum  the 
woman  receives  with  the  whole  of  the  children,  and  what  the  mother 
can  earn,  enables  them  to  live  as  comfortably,  or  indeed  more  so,  than 
most  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  the 
money  she  receives  is  more  than  sufficient  to  repay  her  for  the  loss  her 
misconduct  has  occasioned  her,  and  it  really  becomes  a  source  of  emo- 
lument, and  is  looked  upon  by  others  as  an  encouragement  to  vice. 
Many  of  those  escape  punishment  of  any  sort,  and  if  some  of  them  go 
to  the  house  of  correction  for  12  months,  it  appears  to  have  very  little 
effect  either  upon  them  or  upon  the  morals  of  others."  * 

^*John  Dodgsorif  Roa,nstreesy  Parish  of  Bewcastle,  Cumberland. 

**  We,  at  this  time,  in  our  parish,  are  supporting  two  bastard  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  have  landed  property  of  their  own,  and  would  not 
marry  the  fathers  of  their  children.  The  daughters  of  some  farmers, 
and  even  land-owners,  have  bastard  children,  who  keep  their  daughters 
and  children  with  them,  and  regularly  keep  back  their  poor-rate  to  meet 
the  parish  allowance  for  their  daughters'  bastards.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  same  gprievance  exists  in  many  other  parishes.'*  t 

'*  Edward  Tregaskis^  Vestry  Clerk,  Penryn  St  Gluvias,  Cornwall. 

"  We  know,  and  are  satisfied,  from  long  and  serious  observation 
and  facts  occurring,  that  continued  illicit  intercourse  has,  in  almost 
all  cases,  originated  with  the  females ;  many  of  whom,  under  our 
knowledge,  in  this  and  neighbouring  parishes,  do  resort  to  it  as  a 
source  of  support,  taking  advantage  of  the  kindness  of  the  provisions 
for  the  nurture  of  the  offspring  from  their  own  known  inability  to  con- 
tribute, and  thus  receive  the  fixed  weekly  allowances  from  the  parish 
officers  ;  and  a  deliberate  repetition  of  offence  gives  them  in  this  man- 
ner a  right  to  claim  the  allowances,  which,  when  added  together  accord- 
ing- to  the  number  of  their  children  generally  with  them,  is  sufficient  in 
many  cases  to  afford  support."  % 

*'  At  Totness,"  says  Captain  Chapman,  ''  the  sum  ordered  upon 
putative  fathers  varies  from  Is.  3d.  to  2$,  Qd.^  according  to  meam ;  the 
whole  u  given  to  the  mother,  whether  paid  to  the  parish  or  not^  the 
order  being  considered  as  an  order  upon  the  parish  itself;  one  case  of  a 
person  having  absconded  some  years  ag^,  on  whom  an  order  was  made 
for  2s,  6(2.,  the  parish  continued  to  pay  the  full  amount.  In  addition  to 
the  allowani^,  the  mothers  receive  clothing. 

"  A  widow,  with  a  legitimate  child,  would  in  no  instance  receive 
more  than  If.  6d.  per  week. 

It  was  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  that  such  persons  receive 
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money  from  those  with  whom  they  may  have  had  intercourse,  to  induce 
them  not  to  affiliate  upon  them,  but  to  swear  to  some  poor  man  who  is 
frequently  paid,  and  from  whom  nothing  can  be  recovered.  At  Lis- 
keard,  the  assistant  overseer  informed  me,  that  a  person  of  respecta- 
bility had  within  a  few  days  paid  an  allowance  or  composition  for  a 
bastard,  and  lamented  that  he  had  been  such  a  fool  as  to  refuse  to  give 
the  mother  a  small  sum^  which  she  had  asked  for,  and  then  would  have 
sworn  to  some  other  person.  Instances  of  such  arrangements  are  said 
to  be  very  common.  In  garrisons  in  particular,  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  swear  the  child  to  a  soldier,  from  whom  nothing  can  be  reco- 
vered, and  who  can  only  be  sent  to  the  tread-wheel  for  a  short  time. 
Indeed,  so  general  is  the  system  of  compromise,  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  most  experienced  parochial  officers,  that>  from  ignorance  and 
wilful  perjury  combined,  nine  bcuiards  in  ten  are  falsely  sworn  in 
towns.  But  I  heard  of  no  instance  of  punishment  for  perjury,  and  be- 
lieve that  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence."  * 

*'  In  some  districts,"  says  Mr.  Majeudie,  *'  the  custom  prevails  of 
overseers  paying  over  to  the  mother  of  a  bastard  the  sum  directed  by 
the  order  of  maintenance,  whether  it  be  recovered  from  the  father  or 
not,  and  this  comes  under  the  denomination  of  '  Pay*  in  pauper  lan- 
guage. The  sum  allowed  to  the  mother  of  a  bastard  is  generally 
greater  than  that  given  to  the  mother  of  a  legitimate  child ;  indeed,  the 
whole  treatment  of  the  former  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  vice.  If  a 
young  woman  gets  into  trouble^  she  is  probably  taken  into  a  workhouse, 
where  she  is  better  lodged  and  fed  than  at  any  period  of  her  former 
life,  and  maintained  perhaps  for  a  year  in  perfect  idleness ;  it  is  not 
wonderful,  then,  that  she  comes  back  under  the  same  circumstances ; 
hence  the  bastardy  debt  sometimes  amounts  to  500/.  or  600/.  in  agri- 
cultural parishes;  not  more  than  one- fifth  of  the  expense  is  recovered 
from  the  fathers,  and  that  subject  to  the  deduction  of  heavy  law  ex- 
penses. 

"  In  Croydon  the  number  of  bastards  in  the  house  is  12,  out  of  the 
house  88  :=  100;  the  vicinity  of  London  is  considered  a  cause  of  this 
large  number.  The  total  annual  expense  is,  on  an  average,  500/.,  of 
which  about  one-fiflh  is  recovered  from  the  fathers ;  the  order  of  main- 
tenance is  from  2s,  to  Sx.  per  week,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  father f  and  is  paid  to  the  mother  whether  received  from  the  father 
or  not ;  to  the  mother  of  a  legitimate  child,  if  in  distress,  the  weekly 
allowance  is  2s, :  thus  the  mother  of  a  bastard  is,  at  all  events,  as  well 
provided  for,  and  it  may  be  better."  t 

*^  The  administration  of  the  laws  on  bastards,"  says  Captain  Pringle, 
^^  are  the  cause  of  g^at  evils,  without  appearing  to  have  almost  any 
redeeming  quality. 

^*  The  allowance  made  to  the  mother  for  the  support  of  her  child, 
and  secured  to  her  by  the  parish  in  case  of  the  putative  faiher  failing 
to  pay  the  amount  awarded^  is  an  encouragement  to  the  offence ;  it 
places  such  women  in  a  better  situation  than  many  married  women, 
whatever  may  be  the  number  of  children. 
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*'  The  system  of  lAdcing  the  diowfuice  vary  from  Is.  up  to  b$.  per 
week,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  putative  father,  is  an  in- 
ducement to  false  swearingr.  It  appears  even  to  be  a  cause  of  leading 
the  parish  officer  to  encourage  the  woman  to  pick  out  a  *  g^od  man/ 
for  tiie  latter  can  easily  be  made  to  pay ;  whilst  servants,  labourers,  and 
mechanics  often  escape ;  so  that  fiPom  one-half  to  one -third  is  never 
recovered  from  the  father,  and,  consequently,  comes  as  a  charge  on  the 
parish. 

^'  Parish  aid  has  a  tendency  to  remove  all  shame :  thus,  in  Cumber- 
land, the  daughters  of  farmers  sometimes  claim  such  allowance,  or  it 
is  i^laimed  by  their  fathers,  and  deducted  out  of  their  payment  of  poor- 
rales/' * 

Mr.  Tweedy : — 

**  Snaith,  Yorkshire. — The  usual  order  on  the  father  has  been  2«. 
per  week,  and  the  same  on  a  second  or  third  child  ;  but  now  the  ma- 
gistrates seem  determined  to  allow  no  more  than  It.  6d,  If  a  woman 
Has  2s,  a  week  allowed  for  each  childt  she  may  save  something  on 
having  a  third  child.  There  is  one  instance  iu  Carleton  of  a  woman 
who  is  now  receiving  49.  for  two  children,  and  is  about  to  have  a 
third ;  and  she  said,  if  she  had  a  third^  she  could  live  as  well  as  any- 
body." t 

Mr.  Cowell : — 

^^  Swafiham,  Norfolk. — ^A  woman  In  a  neighbouring  parish  had  five 
illegitimate  children,  for  which  she  was  allowed  lOf.  per  week,  add  6». 
for  herself*  She  is  noW  in  the  receipt  of  I8f.  per  week,  the  produce  of 
successful  bastardy  adventures. 

^  My  informant  in  this  and  the  following  instance  was  Mr.  Sewdl, 
derk  to  the  magistrates  at  Swaflfham. 

"  A  woman  of  Swaffham  was  reproached  by  the  magistrate,  Mr. 
Toung,  with  the  burdens  she  had  brought  upon  the  parish,  upon  the 
occasion  of  her  appearing  before  him  to  present  the  parish  with  her 
seventh  bastard.  She  replied,  *  I  am  not  g^ing  to  be  disappointed  in 
my  company  with  men  to  save  the  parish.'  This  woman  now  receives 
14f.  a  week  for  her  seven  bastards,  being  2s.  a  head  for  each. 
Mr.  Sewell  informed  me,  that  had  she  been  a  widow  with  seven  legiti- 
mate thildren,  she  would  not  have  received  so  much  by  45.  or  5*.  a 
week,  according  to  their  scale  of  allowance  to  widows.  A  bastard 
child  is  thus  almut  25  per  cent,  more  valuable  to  a  parent  than  a  legi- 
timate one.  The  premium  upon  want  of  chastity,  perjury,  and  extor- 
tion, is  here  very  obvioub ;  and  Mr.  Sewell  informed  me  that  it  is 
considered  a  good  speculation  to  marry  a  woman  who  can  bring  a 
fortune  of  one  or  two  bastards  to  her  husband. 

**  Holbeacli,  Lincolnshire. — Informants,  the  overseer  and  master  of 
the  workhouse. 

**  Many  illegitimate  children — ten  or  twelve  every  year ;  bastards  in- 
crea€ing ;  order  from  Is,  to  2s.  6d.,  and  above — depends  on  the  dr" 
cumstances  of  ihefcUher, 

'*  An  unmarried  girl,  upon  leaving  the  workhouse  af\er  her  fourth 
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confinement,  said  to  the  master,  '  Well,  if  I  have  the  good  luck  to 
have  another  child,  I  shall  draw  a  good  sum  from  the  parish ;  and 
with  what  I  can  earn  myself,  shall  be  better  off  than  any  married  woman 
in  the  parish ;'  and  the  master  added,  that  she  had  met  with  the  good 
luck  she  hoped  for,  as  she  told  him,  a  short  time  before  I  was  at  Hol- 
beach,  that  she  was  five  months  gone  with  child. 

*'  I  asked  him  what  she  had  for  each  child  ? — He  answered,  2s, ; 
and  that  women,  in  that  neighbourhood,  could  easily  earn  5^.  a  week 
all  the  year  through.     Thus  she  will  have  lbs,  a  week.  *" 

Mr.  W.  Seflon,  Collector  of  the  Poor  Rates  of  Lambeth. — "  I  have 
had  the  care  of  the  bastardy  accounts  of  the  parish  for  seven  years ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  crime  has  greatly  increased  in  our 
parish  within  that  period,  fiir  more  than  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
population  has  increased. 

'^  In  cases  where  the  children  are  affiliated^  we  pay  over  to  the 
mothers  all  the  sums  we  receive  from  the  fathers  under  the  order  of  the 
magistrates ;  and  they  vary  from  2s.  to  7s.  a  week ;  indeed,  I  know 
one  case  in  which  8s,  was  awarded  by  the  magistrates,  and  that  sum 
has  been  paying  for  several  years,  and  is  still  paid  to  the  mother,  who 
is  now  married  and  living  respectably,  t" 

Mr.  George  Chadwin,  Vestry  Clerk,  and  Mr.  James  Unwin,  Over- 
seer, of  St  Mary,  Battersea. — ^*  We  have  many  illegitimate  children ; 
and  we  think  that  the  numbers  have  increased  of  late  y^rs.  If  a  young 
woman  has  two  or  three  bastard  children,  and  receives  2s.  6d.  a  week 
for  each,  it  is  a  little  fortune  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  children  can  run 
about,  they  can  be  taken  into  infant  schools  for  2d.  a  week,  and  kept 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening;  so  that  the  mothers 
can  get  their  living  by  work,  or  waste  their  time  in  idleness.  X  " 

*'  In  Sunderlaud,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  the  witnesses  dwelt  on  the 
shocking  inequality  established  in  the  bastard's  favour  over  the  legiti- 
mate child.  A  respectable  widow  would  actually  receive  less  for  her 
children,  than  a  prostitute  for  the  offspring  of  promiscuous  concubinage ; 
and  when  the  overseers  endeavour  to  correct  this  sort  of  regimen,  the 
first  question  asked  them  by  the  magistrates  when  summoned  before 
them;  without  allowing  them  time  to  explain  the  reasons  of  their  con- 
duct, is, '  Why  don't  you  pay  the  sum  named  in  the  order?'  and  this 
In  the  girl's  presence,  who  is  thus  encouraged  to  claim  her  rights. 
Witness  mentioned  a  case  within  his  own  personal  cognizance,  of  a 
young  woman  of  four-and-twenty,  with  four  bastard  children ;  she  is 
receiving  1^.  6d.  weekly  for  each  of  them.  She  told  him  herself,  that 
if  she  had  one  more^  she  should  be  very  comfortable.  Witness  added^ 
*  They  don't  in  reality  keep  the  children  ;  they  let  them  run  wild,  and 
enjoy  themselves  with  the  money.*  "  § 

Secondly,  as  to  its  tendency  to  promote  her  marriage, — 

"  Charles  Sawyer,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  Bray,  Berks. 

"  In  the  case  of  poor  people,  the  magistrates  of  the  Maidenhead 
division  of  the  county  of  Berks  order  the  father  of  the  bastard  to  pay 
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2s.  a  week  for  ttie  maintenance  of  the  child  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  if  a  woman  has  two  or  more  bastard  children,  she  is  considered  a 
good  object  of  marriage  on  account  of  these  weekly  payments ;  and 
thus  marriages  are  contracted  which  are  in  the  end  productive  of  misery 
to  the  parties  and  of  injury  to  the  community,  by  becoming  the  source 
of  a  disorderly  and  profligate  population.**  * 

*'  The  charge  of  bastardies,"  says  Mr.  Power,  "  is  accompanied  by 
a  very  large  share  of  mischievous  and  immoral  consequences.  The 
disgrace,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  only  punishment  which  awaits  the 
mother ;  the  other  difficulties  affect  neither  her  nor  her  relations.  The 
usual  allowance  of  2s.  guaranteed  by  the  parish^  makes  an  illegitimate 
child  a  less  incumbrance,  almost  by  half,  than  a  legitimate  one.  But 
the  most  active  inducement  to  incontinence  in  the  female»  is  the  pro* 
spect  of  all  being  cured  by  a  forced  marriage,  the  usual  consequence 
of  a  state  of  pregnancy  in  country  parishes.  Accordingly  it  is  found,, 
and  the  fact  is  so  flagrant  as  to  malce  a  part  of  all  testimony  on  this 
subject,  that  the  female  in  very  many  cases  becomes  the  corrupter ;  and 
boys,  much  under  the  age  of  twenty,  are  continually  converted  by  this, 
process  into  husbands.  At  Girton,  a  small  village  about  four  mile» 
from  Cambridge  (population  830  in  1831),  I  was  told  that  twelve 
marriages  had  taken  place  within  the  parish  during  the  last  year,  and 
that  all  the  parties  were  very  young.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
Bastardy  Laws,  or  the  system  of  relief,  have  the  greatest  effect  in  the 
promotion  of  those  early  marriages."  t 

'<  Bastardy,"  says  Mr.  VilHers,  *'  leads  to  marriag^e.  At  Bulkington,. 
in  Warwickshire,  Mr.  Warner  stated,  that  he  had  lately  questioned  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  as  to  the  proportion  of  pregnant  women^ 
among  the  poor  whom  he  married,  and  his  reply  was, '  not  less  thao 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty.'  Having  repeated  this  statement  to  the 
clerg)'man  at  Beckenhill,  in  the  same  county,  he  said  that  it  precisely 
corresponded  with  his  experience  in  his  own  parish. 

"  At  Nuneaton,  the  solicitor  to  the  parish,  Mr.  Greenaway,  stated',, 
that  his  house  looked  into  the  churchyard  ;  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
purposely  of  watching  the  persons  resorting  to  the  church  for  marriage^ 
and  that  he  could  confidently  say,  that  seventeen  out  of  every  twenty  of* 
the  female  poor  who  went  there  to  be  married  were  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy."  t 

*'  Where  early  marriages  are  complained  of,"  says  Mr.  Richardaonv 
'*  that  is  every  where,  I  have  also  been  told  that  the  women,  a&  Ihey 
feel  no  disgrace,  either  in  their  own  eyes,  or  in  those  of  others^  at 
becoming  the  mothers  of  bastards,  have  still  less  reluctance  in  aHowiiig 
the  claims  of  a  husband  to  anticipate  the  marriage  ceremony,,  in  fkct 
they  are  almost  always  with  child  when  they  come  to  the  chtiich.  I 
beard  from  the  brother  of  a  clerg^yman  living  at  a  parish  which  I  had 
not  time  to  visit,  that  his  brother  being  anxious  to  reform  the  morals 
of  his  parish,  had  preached  for  some  years  with  g^reat  vigour  and  plain- 
ness of  speech  against  this  custom,  aud  had  offered  rewards  to  any 
woman  whose  first  child  was  not  born  within  a  given  time.  It  was 
only  given  once,  and  even  tlien  it  turned  out  that  the  clergyman  had 
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been  deceived.  TFiis  pansh*  I  believe,  was  a  very  bad  one,  for  the 
corruption  had  extended  there  to  rather  a  higher  grade  of  society  than 
the  common  labourers ;  but  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  experi- 
ment might  be  repeated  with  the  same  ill  success  in  all  the  pauperised 
villages  in  the  country."  * 

''  In  the  parish  of  Midhurst,"  says  Mr.  Maclean,  "  there  has  been 
no  increase  of  chargeable  bastards,  but  a  greiit  increase  of  marriage  to 
prevent  it ;  and  these,  though  not  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  parish, 
take  place  under  the  impression,  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  receive  an 
allowance  for  a  legitimatie,  than  to  be  liable  to  a  weekly  payment  for  an 
illegitimate,  child,  t 

"  In  the  parish  of  Cranley,  with  a  population  of  1850,  the  number  of 
bastards  chargeable  does  not  average  one  in  the  year,  as  the  man  mar- 
ries the  woman  as  soon  as  she  is  with  child,  in  the  exx>ectation  of  being 
better  off.  The  order  is  generally  2s,  on  the  father,  and  nothing  on  the 
mother.  X 

"  Several  clergymen  told  me  that  foar-fiflhs  of  the  women  ate  vrith 
child,  and  frequently  near  their  confinement  at  the  ^ime  of  their  mar- 
riage, and  that  this  want  of  chastity  may  be  attributed  in  a  g^eat  mea- 
sure to  the  law  of  bastardy,  which  secures  to  the  woman  either  a  husband 
or  a  weekly  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  child."  § 

«<  Bastardy,"  says  Mr.  Walcott,  '*  is  a  growing  evil  in  Wales.  l?he 
laws  on  this  subject  were  universally  condemned^  not  only  as  inefficient 
to  indemnify  the  parish  and  repress  the  mitehief,  but  as  operating 
directly  to  cause  its  increase.  I  found,  that  in  practice,  so  far  from 
punishing,  the  female,  they  intercept  one  of  the  punishments  naturally 
consequential  on  the  offence,  the  burthen  of  supporting  the  child ;  they; 
holdout  to  her,  if  not  a  pecuniary  reward,  in  many  instances,  the  power- 
ful aid  of  parish  officers  in  obtaining  a  husband  ;  they  effect,  and  ofle;n 
by  the  most  shameful  practices,  marriages  which  ought  to  have  been  dis- 
countenanced;  they  encourage  perjury  on  the  woman's  part,  to  the 
injury  and  disgrace  of  innocent  persons;  they  convert  into  vagrants 
and  dissolute  characters,  many  of  the  industrious  ;  and  worse  than  all* 
they  tend  to  induce  the  criipe  of  abortion,  from  the  interest  they  give  the 
man  in  preventing  a  birth,  which  presents  the  alternative  of  a  prison, 
or  (to  him)  a  heavy  weekly  expense.  Instances  were  mentioned  to  roe 
of  applications  to  medical  practitioners,  by  males,  for  drugs  for  this 
purpose. 

"A  detail  of  all  the  instances  adduced  to  Aemplify  the  operation  of 
these  laws  would  be  tedious,  but  on  the  subject  of  improper  marriages 
it  may  be  observed,  that  where  the  female  is  of  a  different  parish  to  the 
male,  the  officers  of  her  parish,  upon  default  in  payment  under  the 
order  of  maintenance  (to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  my  informants) 
sometimes,  ^  takes  the  woman  in  one  hand  and  a  warrant  in  the  other, 
and  gives  the  man  the  option  of  going  to  church,  or  to  gaol/  An 
ag^g^vated  case  of  this  sort  was  related  to  me  by  a  clergyman,  where 
a  man  to  whom  a  child  had  been  affiliated  by  a  wonian  of  loose  cha^- 
racter,  in  order   to   avoid    the   imprisonment    with  which    he  was 
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threatened,  consented  to  many,  her ;  but  lest  he  should  change  his 
mind  and  abscond  before  a  special  license  was  obtained,  he  was  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  and  ultimately  led  handcuffed  to  the  church- 
door.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over  he  quitted  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  object,  however,  was  gained  in  the  transfer  of  the  female's 
settlement  to  another  parish. 

"  One  gentleman  stated  that  in  forty-nine  out  of  every  fifly  mar- 
riages that  he  had  been  called  on  to  perform  in  his  parish  amongst  the 
lower  orders,  the  female  was  either  with  child,  or  had  had  one,  and 
many  affirmed  this  of  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases. 

**  The  remedy  which  the  majority  of  witnesses  thought  would  meet 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  present  evils,  would  be  to  repeal  the  bastardy 
laws,  and  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  parishes  to  interfere  with  illegiti- 
mate children,  except  they  were  orphans  or  deserted. 

^*The  application  of  such  a  remedy  to  a  first  offence  in  North 
Wales,  may  perhaps  seem  too  harsh,  from  the  appearance  of  hardship 
in  punishing  one,  whose  fall  a  national  custom  may  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  effect  But  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offence  this  could 
not  be  urged ;  and  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  plan  might  be  beneficially 
adopted.  The  natural  consequences  of  misconduct  would  then  be  its 
punishment,  and  the  motives  for  prudence,  on  the  woman's  part,  ren- 
dered as  powerful  as  they  could  now  be  made. 

*'  I  met  with  a  striking  instance,  which  proves  that  the  female  in 
these  cases  is  generally  the  party  most  to  blame ;  and  that  any 
remedy,  to  be  effectual,  must  act  chiefly  with  reference  to  her.  In 
1823,  the  then  overseer  of  the  parish  of  Machynlleth,  who  was  repre- 
sented to  be  of  a  strict  and  resolute  character,  made  known  his  deter- 
mination to  punish  every  single  woman  offending  in  this  way,  and  he 
kept  his  word ;  the  consequence  was,  that  in  the  two  years  succeeding 
his  year  of  office,  not  one  case  of  bastardy  occurred  in  the  parish  ;  but 
in  the  third  year,  when  the  terror  of  his  reign  had  somewhat  abated, 
the  evil  recommenced  with  one  case,  and  no  punishment  following, 
Cpradually  increased  to  its  former  level. 

"  Desertion  of  children,  with  infanticide,  were  objections  sometimes 
urged  against  the  plan  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  clergymen,  magis- 
rates,  and  others,  whom  I  examined  on  the  subject,  thought  that  the 
former,  would  not  be  more  frequent  than  at  present ;  and  that  abortion 
and  infanticide  would  be  less  frequent,  not  only  from  there  being  fewer 
cases  to  give  rise  to  them,  but  because  the  roan  who  in  most  instances 
is  now  the  first  to  suggest  these  crimes,  especially  that  of  abortion, 
and  to  assist  in  their  execution,  would  no  longer  nave  an  interest  in 
doing  so ;  and  the  female  lefl  to  herself,  from  maternal  feelings,  and 
natural  timidity,  would  seldom  attempt  the  destruction  of  her  oflspring. 
The  repeal  of  the  present  laws  would  likewise  deprive  the  man  of  a  plea 
of  gpreat  weight  with  the  female,  namely,  that  if  she  is  likely  to  become 
a  mother,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  marry  her,  or  go  to  prison."  * 

We  will  conclude  this  picture  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  evidence  delivered  by  Mr.  Simeon  before  the  House  of 
Lords*  Committee  on  Poor  Laws  in  1831^  p.  361^  362. 

•  Mr.  Waloott,  App.  (A.)  Part  IL 
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"  The  bastardy  laws  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  indemnifying  the 
parish,  by  throwing  the  onus  of  the  bastard  upon  the  father.  Now  I 
rather  believe  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  check  the  birth  of  bastard 
children  by  throwing  the  onus  upon  the  man;  and  I  feel  strongly  con- 
vinced, that  until  the  law  of  this  country  is  assimilated  to  the  law  of 
nature,  and  to  the  law  of  every  other  country,  by  throwing  the  onus  more 
upon  the  females,  the  getting  of  bastard  children  will  never  be  checked. 
Your  Lordships  are  aware,  that  when  a  man  has  the  misfortune  to  have 
a  bastard  child  sworn  to  him,  he  is  brought  before  a  magistrate.  The 
magistrates  are  placed  in  this  predicament ;  they  say  to  the  man,  *  Will 
you  marry  this  woman,  will  you  support  the  child,  or  will  you  go  to 
prison  ?'  The  man  very  naturally  says,  '  I  cannot  support  the  child, 
for  I  have  not  got  the  means ;  out  of  Ss.  6d.  a  week,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  28.  a  week,  and  I  am  exceedingly  unwilling  to  go  to  Oxford  gaol, 
and,  therefore,  of  the  three  evils  I  will  choose  the  least,  and  marry  the 
woman,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  child  is  not  mine.'  Your 
liordships  are  aware,  that  when  a  bastard  child  is  sworn  to  a  man,  the 
magistrates  will  not  go  into  the  question,  whether  the  woman  has  had 
any  connexion  with  any  other  man.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  woman 
of  dissolute  character  may  pitch  upon  any  mifortunate  young  man  whom 
she  has  inveigled  into  her  net,  and  swear  that  child  to  him ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  will  be  to  oblige  the  man  to  marry 
her.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  parish,  instead  of  keeping  one  bastard 
child,  has  to  keep  half  a  dozen  legitimate  children,  the  result  of  the  mar- 
riage. As  far  as  regards  the  females  the  case  is  infinitely  worse.  You 
say  to  a  woman—'  As  long  as  you  continue  virtuous  and  modest  you 
have  no  chance  of  getting  a  husband,  because,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  men  are  cautious  about  marrying ;  but  if  you  will  be  inti- 
mate with  any  person  you  please,  the  law  will  oblige  him  to  marry  you.' 
You  thus  secure  to  her  what  every  woman  looks  upon  as  the  greatest 
prize — a  husband.  You  thus  make  the  vice  of  the  woman  the  means 
of  getting  that  which  she  is  anxious  to  get ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
three-fourths  of  the  women  that  now  have  bastard  children  would  not 
be  seduced,  if  it  were  not  for  the  certainty  that  the  law  would  oblige  the 
man  to  marry. 

"  Is  it  not  an  unlawful  act  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  ? — ^The 
magistrates  do  not  put  it  in  so  many  words ;  but  the  man  comes  before 
the  magistrate  knowing  perfectly  well  that  such  and  such  will  be  the 
case  ;  and  the  magistrate  would  never  venture  to  say  to  the  man,  *  if 
you  do  not  marry  the  girl  I  will  send  you  to  prison ;'  but  the  man 
knows  that  will  be  the  case.  For  myself  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  ini- 
quity of  the  Bastardy  Laws,  that  I  have  always  refrained  from  acting 
upon  them  in  my  own  house,  and  send  the  cases  to  the  petty  sessions. 

•*  What  alterations  can  you  suggest  in  the  Bastardy  Laws? — By  re- 
fusing to  give  any  order  upon  the  father  for  support,  or  upon  the  parish 
even.  I  would  throw  the  07iu8  entirely  upon  the  woman.  I  know  of 
many  instances  in  which  the  mothers  have  themselves  been  instrumental 
in  having  their  daughters  seduced,  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  the  onus  of  supporting  them,  and  saddling  them  upon  any  un- 
fortunate young  men  of  the  neighbourhood  whom  they  could  get  to  the 
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house.     Now  as  long  as  their  consent  can  meet  with  that  result  it  will 
invariably  be  continued,  and  the  population  must  go  on  increasing. 

"  Do  you  then  attribute  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  very 
much  to  the  effect  of  the  Bastardy  Laws  in  forcing  early  marriages  ?— 
Almost  entirely.*'* 

The  objects  of  these  laws  appear  to  be  two :  the  diminution  of 
the  crime ;  and  the  indemnity  of  the  parish  when  it  has  occurred. 
Of  these  the  first  is^  of  course,  the  most  important.  Unhappily 
both  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the  efibrts  of  those  who 
administer  the  law  have  been  principally  directed  to  the  second ; 
and  with  the  usual  fate  of  pauper  Icj^slation  and  pauper  admi- 
nistration^ the  indemnity  of  the  parish  has  not  been  effected^ 
though   every   other  object   has   been   sacrificed   to   it.      The 

fuidance  of  nature  has  been  neglected,  the  task  of  resistance  has 
een  thrown  upon  the  man  instead  of  the  woman ;  marriages  in 
which  the  least  fault  is  improvidence,  have  been  not  only  pro- 
moted but  compelled ;  every  possible  inducement  has  been  held 
out  to  perjury  and  profligacy,  siipply  to  save  parishes  from  ex- 
pense, and  the  direct  effect  has  been, in  allprobability, to  double 
or  quadruple  that  expense, — the  indirect  efiect  to  augment  it  still 
more.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  returns,  it  appears  that 
not  one-half  of  the  money  paid  by  parishes  to  the  mothers  of 
bastards  is  recovered  from  the  putative  fathers,  and  that  the 
portion  so  recovered  is  generally  recovered  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense ;  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  an  unmarried  female  be- 
comes pregnant  in  a  parish  of  which  she  is  not  a  parishioner,  a 
new  and  artificial  expense  is  created  by  her  removal  to  her  place 
of  legal  settlement.  Captain  Pringle  states,  that  in  a  Cumber- 
land parish  the  clergyman  told  him  that  in  one  year  to  seven 
legitimate  children  he  had  baptized  nine  bastards,  almost  all  of 
them  the  children  of  women  who  had  been  out  at  service  out  of 
the  parish,  and  removed  thither  to  lie  in ;  one  from  Suffolk  at 
great  expense,  f  It  may  be  added,  that  in  many,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  these  cases,  the  women,  if  allowed  to  remain  unre- 
moved,  would  have  earned  their  own  and  their  children's  sup- 
port. 

*•  There  are  many  cases,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  report  from  Dur- 
ham, '*  of  mothers  of  bastard  children,  who  would  struggle  on  for  yearn 
without  applying  for  parish  relief.  So  soon,  however,  (as  my  infor- 
mant, Mr.  Hall,  of  Wickham,  expressed  it)  as  the  ice  is  once  broken* 
so  soon  as  the  overseer  has  once  spoken  to  the  female,  all  sliame  and 
reluctance  are  at  an  end,  and  she  ever  afler  comes  to  demand  the  allow- 
ance, which  she  regards  as  her  right.  In  evidence  of  the  expediency 
of  the  parish  abstaining  from  inter&rence,  and  leaving  the  offence  to  be 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Poor  Laws,  in  1831,  p.  284,  285. 
t  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  323, 
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attended  with  its  natural  consequences,  witness  mentioned  three  cases  in 
which  relief  had  never  been  asked.  In  two  of  these  thie  women  had 
secreted  themselves  before  birth  of  the  child,  in  dird^r  to  avbid  removal ; 
in  the  third,  she  had  clandestinely  rieturn^  afkr  removal ;  in  dll  three, 
the  mothers  had  struggled  on  without  md  from  the  parish."  * 

When  W&  iadd  to  thesie  soUrces  of  expetlito  the  |)roAiseiiiess  of 
the  ^bWahbes  to  the  mothers  in  compliance  ^th  the  order  oil 
the  father,  not  hdlf  6f  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  t'ecover^,  the 
tehdehcy  to  Vibe  which  the  hope  of  those  allowan'ciBs  crbate^^  and 
the  nutxiber  of  illegitinlieite  births,  and  the  still  gireater  nuiidber  of 
legitimate  births  which  arie  the  botiseqlieiice,  it  is  impossible  to 
doiibt  that  even  the  saving,  for  which  all  these  ievils  have  beefa 
let  loose  has  not  been  effectied.  Even  anlong  the  laws  which  we 
have  had  to  examine^  those  which  risspect  bastardy  appear  to  be 
pre-ettiliiehtly  litiwise. 

Before  we  quit  this  subjebt  we  must  advert  to  onie  class  bf 
illegitimate   births  mentioned  in  thie  (evidence  as  {irodUbtive  of 

Seat  and  growing  ihconvenieh'ce.  It  appedrs  that  the  Irish  in 
e  capital  and  in  large  towns^  leither  with  a  view  to  eJSTect  the 
coIi8^uehc($s  which  we  are  going  to  state^  or  from  ighbrahbe  or 
negligence^  are  frequehtly  inatHbd  by  RomaH  Catholic  priests 
alone.  These  maindgei^  satisfy  the  consciience  of  the  wife,  and 
while  the  family  reijiiifes  nd  rehef,  their  invalidity  is  unknown  or 
unattendied  to.  But  as  sbbH  as  the  ihkn  becomes  chargeable,  atid 
the  parish  proceeds  to  reitiovb  him  and  his  family,  he  shows  that 
be  is  ndt  legally  married,  and  his  children  claim  settlements  on 
the  parishes  in  which  they  wet'e  bom.  A  magistrate  who  has 
sat  for  dnly  a  vei*y  feW  mohths^  informs  us,  that  as  many  ks  a 
dozlen  df  thiese  casbs  have  come  under  his  nbtice  in  a  single  day. 


We  have  now  reported  the  result  of  our  inquiry  into  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  and  into 
the  mode  in  which  those  laws  are  administered ;  and  we  proceed 
to  the  performance  of  the  remaining  part  of  our  duty,  that  of  re- 
porting what  alterations,  amendments,  or  improvements  may  bi» 
beneficially  made  in  the  said  laws,  or  in  the  mode  of  administer 
in£r,them,  and  how  the  same  may  be  best  carried  into  effect. 

We  shall  preface  this  part  of  our  Report  by  a  short  statement 
of  the  principal  amendments  which  have  beeh  suggested  to  us 
and  to  which  we  cannot  add  our  recommendation. 

Many  persons,  fol*  whose  dpinidh  we  have  a  great  respect, 
havfe  prdjidsed  that  thie  relief  of  the  poor  shoula  be  thade  a 
natibnal  iilstead  df  a  Jparobhial  charge,  atod  be  both  provided  iiiid 
administered  under  the  direction  of  the  government. 

•  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  133. 
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The  advantages  of  inaking  it  a  national  eharge  wdUid  be  grM. 
9Ad  immediate. 

It  would  put  an  end  to  settlem^ts.     With  ^Uementt  would 

Si  iremoVals^  labour-rates^  and  4)  the  othei*  resik-ictions  and  pro- 
bitions  by  which  each  a^cultural  parish  is  i^deavbUring  to 
prevent  a  free  trade  in  labour,  and  to  msulate  Itself  by  a  conveh- 
tiohal  cordon  as  impassable  to  the  unsettled  ilrbrknian  as  Bishop 
Berkdev*8  wall  of  brass.  There  woiild  be  no  lotij^r  'A  motivi^  iTor 
preferring  in  employment  the  men  with  lar^e  families  to  those 
with  smiul,  the  married  to  the  unmarried^  the  destitute  \j6  ibose 
who  have  saved,  the  careless  ^d  improvident  to  the  industrious 
and  entet^rising.  We  should  no  longer  have  these  local  cdhg|es- 
tions  of  a  surplus,  and,  therefore,  a  hfldf-employed  dissolute  popu- 
lation, (ucrii}(a  glebes,  sdme  driven,  not  by  the  ho)pe  of  rew^M^ 
but  by  the  fear  of  punishment  to  useless  occupation,  and  others 
fed  on  condition  of  oeing  idle;  character  would  again  be  of  some 
value  to  a  labouring  mail.  Another  advantage  much  smaller 
than  the  first,  but  still  considerable,  would  be  tne  diniinuUdh  of 
expense ;  a  considerable  sum  would  be  instantly  saved  in  litiga- 
tion and  removals,  and  we  might  hope  to  save  a  still  larger  suni 
by  substituting  the  systematic  tnanagement  of  contractors  and 
rehloveable  officers,  fok*  the  careless  and  often  corrupt  jobbing  of 
uneducated,  linpaid,  and  irresponsible  individuals. 

It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  no  change  that  would  have  so 
nuhierous  aiid  so  ardent  a  Ixkty  of  supporters ;  all  the  heavUy 
burdened  parishes,  and  all  those  which,  though  siill  in  a  tole- 
rable st&te,  foresee,  from  the  annual  increase  of  their  expenditure^ 
the  ruin  that  is  creeping  on  them,  all  the  rate-payers  who  ai« 
hesitating  between  a  voluntary  exUe  from  the  homes  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  remainmg  to  witness  vice  and  misery,  and 
encounter  loss  and  perhaps  danger,  would  hail  with  transport  in® 
prospect  of  such  a  relief.  Other  changes  may  be  submitted  to; 
this  alone  would  have  enthusiastic  partisans. 

Still  admitting  the  force  of  all  tnese  arguments  iu  faVour  of  a 
national  charsre,  we  do  not  recommend  one. 

O  ft  J^k  i 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  objectionable  in  principle.  To  pi:omiie» 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  subsistence  to  all,  to  niaka  the 
govemmoht  the  general  insurer  against  misfortune,  idleness,  ihi- 
providence,  and  vice,  is  a  plan  belter  perhaps  than  the  parochial 
system  as  at  present  administerea ;  but  still  a  proposal  which 
nothing  but  tne  certainty,  that  a  parochial  system  is  unsus- 
ceptible of  real  improvement,  and  that  a  hatibnal  system  is  th^ 
only  alternative  against  immediate  ruin,  the  only  plank  in  thii 
shipwreck,  could  induce  us  to  embace. 

It  is  probable — indeed  it  is  to  be  expected— that  at  nrit  it 
would  work  well;   that  there  would  be  a  vigilant  and  uniform 
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adminbtration,  a  reduction  of  expenditure^  a  diminution  of 
pauperism,  an  improvement  of  the  industry  and  morality  of 
the  labourers,  and  an  increase  of  agricultural  profit  and  of 
rent.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  what  was  beneficial 
as  a  remedy  might  become  fatal  as  a  regimen.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  that  in  time  the  vig^ilance  and  economy,  unstimulated 
by  any  private  interest,  womd  be  relaxed ;  that  the  workhouses 
would  be  allowed  to  breed  an  hereditary  workhouse  popu- 
lation, and  would  cease  to  be  objects  of  terror;  that  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  receiving  in  them  all  the  applicants 
would  occasion  a  recurrence  to  relief  at  home ;  that  candidates 
for  political  power  would  bid  for  popularity,  by  promising  to  be 
good  to  the  poor;  and  that  we  should  run  through  the  same 
cycle  as  was  experienced  in  the  last  century,  which  began  by  laws 
prohibiting  relief  without  the  sanction  of  the  magistrates ;  com- 
manding tliose  relieved  to  wear  badges,  and  denymg  relief  out  of 
the  workhouse;  and  when  by  these  restrictions  the  immediate 
pressure  on  the  rates  had  been  relieved,  turned  round,  and  by 
statutes,  with  preambles,  reciting  the  oppressiveness  of  the  former 
enactments,  not  only  undid  all  tne  good  that  had  been  done,  but 
opened  the  fiood-gates  of  the  calamities  which  we  are  now  expe- 
nencing.  If  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  unforeseen 
effects  of  any  untried  institution,  even  when  its  obvious  conse- 

auences  appear  to  be  beneficial^  how  much  more  is  there  to 
read  from  one  that  in  itself  is  obviously  injurious,  and  is  recom- 
mended only  as  less  mischievous  than  what  exists.  If  a  national 
system  had  been  adopted  100  years  ago^  it  is  probable  that  our 
present  situation  would  have  been  worse  than  we  now  find  it;  that 
the  mischief  would  have  been  still  more  general,  and  the  remedy 
still  more  difficult.  Another  ol^ection,  is  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  funds.  In  Guernsey,  the  poor  are  provided 
for  by  one  general  fund ;  but  even  in  that  island,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  parts  of  the  empire,  it  is  found  necessary  to  provide  for 
it  by  a  general  income  tax  of  not  less  than  three  per  cent.  A 
property  tax  would  be  called  for,  for  that  purpose,  in  England. 
But  all  those  who  are  domiciliated  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  must 
be  exempted  from  it,  as  respects  their  personal  property.  How 
should  we  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  funded  property,  even  if  the  claim  of  fundholders  to  im- 
munity from  direct  taxation  were  abandoned?  And  if  funded 
property  were  exempted,  how  could  we  assess  personal  property 
of  any  other  description  ?  If  personal  property  is  exempted,  and 
the  assessment  confined  to  lands  and  houses,  how  bitter  would  be 
the  complaints  of  those  whose  rates  are  now  below  what  would 
then  be  the  general  average  ? 
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The  plan  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  aims  at  distri- 
buting more  equally  the  existing  burden,  and  applies  both  to  the 
impotent  and  the  able-bodied.     Other  schemes  have  been  sug- 

fested,  which  propose  to  remove  or  diminish  the  burden  creat^ 
y  the  able-bodied:  Ist.  By  emigration;  2dly.  By  enabling 
them  to  become  occupiers  of  land  in  England ;  3dly,  By  ena- 
bling and  compelling  the  present  occupiers  of  land  to  employ 
more  labourers  in  its  cidtivation.  We  shall  defer  the  subject  of 
Emigration  to  a  subsequent  part  of  our  Report,  and  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  probable  effects  of  any  legislative  measures,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  labourers  to  become  occupiers  of  land. 

We  directed  our  Assistant  Commissioners  to  inquire  in  each 
parish  into  the  mode  in  which  the  occupation  of  land  by  la- 
lx)urers  had  been  effected.  The  following  are  extracts  irom 
some  of  their  Reports  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Okeden,  after  stating  *  that  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in 
Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire,  in  which  the  labourer  has  not  the  use 
of  land,  concludes  his  remarks  on  that  subject  in  the  following 
words : — 

'*  The  allotment  of  land  to  labourers  divides  itself  into  two  chief 
points :  first,  as  to  that  quantity  of  land  just  suflScient  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  labourer  and  his  family,  during  their  spare  hours;  and,  secondly, 
as  to  that  larger  quantity,  which  requires  to  be  worked  by  the  assistance 
of  others,  or  by  the  entire  dedication  of  the  labourer's  time.  The  day  is 
not  long  past,  since  in  every  industrious  cottage  family,  the  wheel  and 
the  distaff,  the  shuttle  and  the  knitting-needles,  were  in  full  activity. 
At  present,  to  compete  with  machinery,  would  be  a  useless  waste  of 
time,  money,  and  labour.  We  must  however  see,  if  the  hours  for- 
merly devoted  to  manufacture  may  not  be  profitably  applied,  and  habits 
of  industry  created.  I  cannot  sug^st  any  mode  of  doing  so  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  agricultural  labourer  and  hb  family,  than  the  cultivation 
of  exactly  that  quantity  of  land  which  will  occupy  these  hours  as  well 
as  his  own  spare  time.  This  quantity  is  calculated  to  be  the  one- 
sixteenth  part  of  an  acre,  or  ten  lug  or  rods,  to  each  individual  capable 
of  work. 

**  To  this,  or  to  the  system  of  renting  of  the  farmer,  and  letting  him 
manure  and  plough,  and  bring  home  the  potatoe  crop,  I  see  no  reason- 
able objection.  It  has  sometimes  struck  those  who  have  regarded  the 
matter  super6cially,  that  the  sum  given  for  rent,  viz.,  at  the  rate  of 
8/.  per  acre,  is  enormous ;  but  arithmetic  will  show  us  thai  the  profit 
to  the  labourer  is  considerable.  The  general  rent  of  land  thus  let  is 
8/.  per  acre. 
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*'  The  farmer's  expenses  and  profits  are  as  under : — 

R^nt  paid  his  landlord,  for  the  acre 
Two  ploughing^s 
Twelve  loads  of  manure 

Tithe 

][^tes       •         •         •         •         • 

profit  to  tl^fi  farmer  upon,  let  at  8(2.  per  acre 


£    9. 

d 

I  10 

0 

1  6 

0 

I  16 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  3 

0 

"  The  labourer's  expenses  and  profits  are ; — 
To  rent    .         .         .         ."         . 
Labour  in  setting  crop,  and  housing  when  brought 

lio^e  •  •         •         •         «         • 

l^ivf  sacks  of  seed  potatoes^  •  •         • 


Per  contra : — 

Fifty  sacks  of  potatoes,  at  6^.  6d.  per  sack 
^mall  potatoes,  for  pigs  .  • 


£b    5 
2  15 

0 
0 

£S    0 

0 

£S    0 

3  0 
1  12 

0 

0 
6 

^12  12 

6 

£16     5 
1  0 

0 
0 

^17  5 

0 

£\7     5 
12  12 

0 
6 

^4  12 

6 

Valvie  received  iu  potatoes 

Expenses  as  stated  •  .  «  • 

Net  profit  to  labourer,  on  the  acre     . 

**  If  this  system  of  allotment  be  pursued,  one  of  its  benefits  is  the 
finding  manure  for  the  labourer ;  the  family  must  cultivate  the  garden 
so  as  to  gain  a  large  supply  of  vegetables  for  themselves,  and  of  food, 
at  least,  for  one  pig. 

'*  The  allotment  of  larger  portions  of  land  thai^  ten  rods  to  an  indi- 
vidual, has  this  evil — if  the  labourer  cultivates  it  himself  with  only  the 
aid  of  his  family,  he  over-forces  his  strength,  and  brings  to  bis 
employer's  labour  a  body  exhausted  by  his  struggle. 

*'  This  I  have  witnessed,  and  of  this  I  have  heard  frequent  com- 
pUin^s. 

'*  Put,  let  us  consider  a  still  more  enlarged  allotment,  one  which  will 
occupy  the  whole  time  of  the  man  and  his  family  to  obtain  support. 
The  labourer  then  becomes  a  petty  farmer,  without  capital,  working 
|f(p4  inadequately  manured  and  half  cultivated,  and  yielding,  of  course, 
insufficient  crops  as  the  return  of  fruitless  exeKions.  Nor  Is  this  the 
only  evil  of  the  large  allotments ;  a  hovel  perhaps  is  erected  on  the 
land,  and  marriage  and  children  follow.    In  a  few  years  more,  the  new 
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generation  will  want  land,  and  demand  will  follow  demand,  until  a 
cottier  population,  similar  to  that  of  Ireland,  is  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, and  misery  and  pauperism  are  every  where  increased."  * 

"  Of  the  acquisition  of  land  by  labourers  (si|ys  Mr.  Majendie)  the 
effect  is  invariably  beneficial ;  their  character  and  conduct  seeni  imme- 
diately raised,  by  having  means  of  exerting  themselves  in  some  other 
mode  in  addition  to  the  uncertain  demand  for  labour.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  human  nature  that  labourers  should  be  Iiappy  and 
contented  when  they  are  turned  off*  at  short  notice  to  the  parish-roads 
or  grravel-pit,  or  degraded  by  what  they  term  convict-labour ;  while  land 
immediately  before  their  eyes  is  passing  out  of  cultivation. 

"  There  is  no  class  in  society  whose  feelings  and  opinions  are  so 
much  known  io  each  other  as  the  labourers ;  it  can  be  no  secret  to 
them  that  the  crops  which  may  be  raised  by  their  exertions  on  small 
plots  of  land  are  infinitely  greater  than  those  produced  by  ordinary 
cultivation.  The  denial  of  land  to  them  will  constantly  produce  an 
increase  of  ill-feeling  on  their  part  It  is  to  the  proprietors  that  they 
must  look  for  this  boon  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  nothing  can  more 
effectually  tend  to  restore  the  good  feeling  which  formerly  prevailed 
between  the  different  classes  of  society  than  the  allotment  system 
under  prudent  regulations. 

*'  In  the  minds  of  many  occupiers  there  exists  considerable  prejudice 
on  this  subject ;  they  are  afraid  of  making  labourers  independent ;  and 
some  look  with  an  evil  eye  to  a  supposed  diminution  of  tlieir  profits 
by  introducing  a  new  class  of  producers.  The  favourable  reports  which 
are  made  froni  all  quarters  will,  it  is  hoped,  diminish  these  prejudices. 
The  system  of  cottage  allotments  is  one  of  the  niost  effectual  mi^ies  of 
doing  away  with  the  noxious  practice  of  allowance  accb^ing  to  the 
number  of  children;  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  labourers 
have  preferred  retaining  their  land  without  relief,  rather  than  give  it  up 
and  return  to  parish  pay,  which  in  money  wo^l(l  be  at  least  an  equiva- 
lent Other  instances  of  good  feeling  have  occurred  of  labourers  to 
whom  land  had  been  allotted,  making  a  voluntary  relinquishnpent  of 
weekly  relief  It  is  generally  considered  tl]|at  a  quarter  of  aii  ac^e  can 
be  cultivated  by  a  labourer  with  a  family  at  his  leisure  time,  still 
making  his  dependence  on  regular  farming  employ.  The  dapger  of 
giving  a  further  stimulus  to  population  does  hot  seeip  to  attach  to  small 
allotments ;  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  to  reckless  improvidence  in 
marriage  seems  rather  to  be  checked  by  placing  before  the  labourers 
something  to  look  forward  to  beyond  the  resource  of  daily  labour  for  a 
master.  Elxtraordinary  instances  of  accumulation  of  capital  from  small 
beginnings  are  reported,  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  eiH^lipg  a 
labourer  to  sell  so  many  days'  labour  to  himself,  diminishes  tlie  deniand 
either  on  the  farmers  or  the  parish  purse. 

**  The  following  practice  may  be  worthy  of  notice.  A  farmer  giv^ 
up  to  a  labourer  a  portion  of  a  field  for  a  single  crop  of  potatoes, 
dividing  the  produce  with  him.  The  farmer  has  tl^e  advantage  of 
spad<{  culture  ffithout  expense ;  the  labourer  has  a  stimulus  to  exer- 
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tioii>  an  interest  in  the  soil ;  and  this  plan  steers  clear  of  any  danger 
of  the  introduction  of  the  cottier  system,  by  a  permanent  subdivision 
of  the  land."  * 

Mr.  Walcott,  in  his  Report  from  North  Wales,  states,  that 

**  A  few  leases  for  lives  are  occasionally  met  with,  chiefly  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire,  which  have  been  granted  by  the  lords  of  manors  veith  from 
five  to  fiAeen  acres  of  land ;  not  enough  to  make  the  tenants  farmers,  and 
too  much  to  permit  them  to  be  labourers.  On  comparing  the  condi- 
tion of  these  small  freeholders  with  tliat  of  labourers,  who  have  only 
just  sufficient  land  to  occupy  their  leisure  time,  the  result  is  g^atly  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  My  own  observation  was  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  others.  Mr.  Davies,  the  rector  of  Aberhavesp,  stated  that  in 
his  '  neighbourhood,  several  persons  had  obtained  leases  for  lives  of  a 
few  acres  of  land  which  had  been  recently  enclosed,  dnd  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  now  actually  in  a  worse  condition  than  paupers. 
They  trust  solely  to  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  if  there  is  a  bad  sea- 
son, or  they  are  improvident,  which  is  oflen  the  case,  in  the  consumption 
of  a  short  crop,  they  are  reduced  to  a  dreadful  condition,  as  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  operates  against  their  obtaining  parochial  relief.' 

'^The  quantity  of  land  which  a  labourer  can  beneficially  occupy, 
without  interfering  with  his  ordinary  labour,  is  admitted,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  to  be  about  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  certainly  not 
more  than  half  an  acre.  I  examined,  on  this  subject,  several  small 
farmers  who,  from  working  on  their  own  land  as  labourers,  were  the 
best  judges  of  the  matter ;  and  in  giving  the  testimony  of  one  or  two, 
I  in  effect  give  that  of  all.  A  farmer  of  the  parish  of  Guildsfield,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  stated  that  a  labourer  could  not  do  justice  to  his 
master  and  the  land,  if  he  had  more  than  half  an  acre,  and  that  he  must 
be  a  very  industrious  and  good  workman,  and  be  assisted  by  his  wife 
and  family,  to  work  up  even  that  quantity,  which  he  thought  was  too 
much.  He  added,  that  if  he  wanted  a  labourer,  and  two  men,  equally 
strong  and  equally  skilful,  were  to  apply,  one  of  whom  had  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  and  the  other  one  or  two  acres  of  land,  he  should,  without 
hesitation,  prefer  the  former.  A  farmer  in  Kerry  likewise  stated,  that 
if  a  labourer  had  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  he  is  not  a  valuable 
8er\'ant,  since  he  is  apt  to  curtail  the  time  which  belongs  to  his  master 
in  order  to  attend  his  own  land ;  this,  he  said,  he  had  found  to  be  the 
case.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Treiorworth,  in  Anglesea,  says,  on  this 
point,  that  he  is  the  owner  of  several  cottages  let  to  labourers,  and  he 
finds  that  lie  has  committed  an  error  in  giving  to  each  half  an  acre,  as 
they  rely  too  much  on  the  land,  to  their  own  detriment. 

"  Over  the  greater  part  of  North  Wales  the  labourers  are  permitted, 
on  payment  of  so  much  a  bushel,  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  to  plant 
as  many  potatoes  as  they  may  need,  on  the  fallow  land  of  the  farmer, 
who,  in  most  instances,  manures  and  prepares  it  ready  for  use.    If  the 

*  ^^  This  practice  it  mentioned  as  •  very  eommon  one  in  France,  by  M.  de  Cha- 
feauTieux,  in  his  excellent  Kssay  on  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Claxsei  in 
France,  which  he  has  kindly  enabled  me  to  present  to  the  Board." — Ann.  (A.) 
Part  I.  p.  170. 
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labourer  finds  manure,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  where  a  pig  is  kept, 
he  has  the  use  of  the  land  without  any  charge.  The  plan  is  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties ;  the  labourer  obtains  a  crop  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  if  he  rented  in  the  usual  way  and  manured  •  the  land,  and  the 
farmer,  besides  the  remuneration  in  money,  produce,  or  manure,  has 
his  ground  carefully  cleaned  and  better  fitted  to  receive  a  crop,  ailer  the 
potatoes  are  reaped,  than  if  it  had  continued  fallow. 

"  Where  a  labourer  was  possessed  of  a  small  portion  of  land,  suffi- 
cient, and  not  more  than  sufficient,  to  occupy  his  leisure  time,  and 
furnish  his  children  with  employment,  I  found  a  striking  improvement 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  whole  family.  The  children  were  early 
and  practically  taught  the  beneficial  effects  of  industry,  and  the  man 
appeared  to  be  more  conlented  with  his  lot,  and  had  less  inducement  to 
keep  loose  company.  From  what  I  witnessed,  therefore,  I  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  that  every  facility  should  be  granted  to  encourage 
the  occupation  of  land  to  this  extent,  by  the  labouring  classes.  The 
measure  was  warmly  advocated  by  all  classes,  and  is  universally 
popular.'*  • 

Mr.  Power,  in  his  Report  from  Cambridgeshire,  states,  that 

**  Allotment  of  small  portions  of  land  to  labourers,  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  their  leisure  hours,  giving  them  a  feeling  of  dependence 
on  their  own  exertions,  and  bettering  their  condition  by  increased 
sustenance  and  comforts,  is  beginning,  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
land-owners,  to  be  very  generally  adopted  in  this  county.  Of  the  ex- 
cellent effects  of  this  practice,  I  am  provided  with  testimony  from  many 
quarters ;  but  as  separate  details  would  present  few  varieties  of  circum- 
stance, it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  generally  with  regard  to  the  objects 
above  specified,  (hat  they  have  been  invariably  realized,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  all  instances  which  have  come  within  my  observation. 
Those  cases  in  which  I  have  found  those  effects  combined  also  with  a 
reduction  of  parochial  expenditure,  distinctly  assignable  to  the  adoption 
of  this  practice,  I  regret  to  say  are  not  many ;  but  the  universal  increase 
of  rates  from  various  causes,  may  have  frequently  prevented  a  demon- 
stration of  this  eff*ect,  where  actually  existing.  That  the  effect  ought 
to  exist  universally,  and  that  it  would,  under  a  strict  system  of  relief, 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  representations  made  of  the  considerable 
profits  which  the  rent  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  occupiers  of  these 
small  allotments.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  regularity  with  which  the 
rents  are  paid,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  labourers  to  obtain  occupations 
or  additions  to  them,  in  parishes  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried. 
Under  the  present  state  of  things,  these  advantages,  which  certainly 
are  most  desirable  as  accessions  to  the  comforts  of  the  labourer,  are 
little  looked  upon  by  himself  as  a  means  of  keeping  him  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  parish  relief,  when  for  a  season  unemployed,  or  when  visited 
by  the  infirmities  of  sickness  or  age.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  habit 
of  not  saving,  at  this  time  too  generally  established  by  the  Poor  Laws. 

**  The  farmers  object  very  generally  to  the  introduction  of  allotments. 
They  are  jealous  of  such  deductions  from  their  holdings ;  they  have  to 
go  farther  for  their  manure  ;  and  they  object  to  the  increased  indepen- 
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deuce  of  the  labourers.  As  to  the  first,  if  the  allotment  system  is  re- 
garded in  its  proper  light,  namely,  as  a  cheap  charity  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord,  there  seems  little  reason  to  apprehend  its  trenching  materially 
on  the  large  farms ;  for,  the  instant  it  should  change  its  character,  and 
be  viewed  as  a  source  of  rent,  those  influences  which  have  caused  the 
absorption  of  small  farms  into  large  ones,  will  check  the  breaking  up 
of  the  latter  into  small  ones  again.  As  to  the  increased  independence 
of  the  labourers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  leisure  hours  will  not  always 
be  sufficient,  and  that  absence  of  half-days  and  days  must  occasionally 
not  only  deduct  from  the  market  of  labour,  but  place  the  allotment  occu- 
pier on  a  better  footing  as  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  his  em- 
ployers. But  who  does  not  exult  in  this,  who  considers  at  what  advan- 
tage the  farmer  has  the  labourer  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year, 
and  remembers  how  little,  during  the  times  of  dear  bread,  wages  kept 
their  due  proportion  to  the  price  of  corn ;  and  reflects  that  pauperism, 
in  its  present  aggravated  shape,  almost  dates  from  that  period  of  im- 
mense farming  profits  ? 

"  I  regret,  however,  lo  say,  that  in  several  cases  I  have  found  these 
considerations  operating  to  the  exclusion  of  allotments ;  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  added,  in  justice  to  the  class,  that  in  some  instances, 
afler  a  successful  introduction  of  the  system,  these  prejudices  have 
yielded  to  humanity  and  good  sense.''  * 

*'  The  principal  cases  of  allotments  of  land,"  says  Capt  Chapman, 
**  which  came  under  my  observation,  were  at  Wells,  West  Looe,  St. 
GermainSy  Warminster,  Frome,  Westbury,  Trowbridge,  Shepton  Mal- 
let, and  Bradford. 

'•  At  Wells,  fifty  acres  are  now  granted  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  to  203  persons,  in  quantities  varying  from  ^^  to  J-  of  an 
acre,  at  a  rent  of  12«.  6d.  the  quarter  of  an  acre.  Of  these  persons 
not  above  ten  are  unmarried,  and  many  are  widows.  The  average  of 
each  family  being  taken  at  five,  upwards  of  1000  persons  are  thus 
benefited. 

"  The  conditions  are,  that  no  lot  shall  exceed  half  an  acre ;  that  the 
land  shall  be  tithe  and  tax  fiee ;  that  the  holders  shall  pay  their  rents 
regularly,  and  previous  to  the  crop  being  dug  up,  unless  the  agent 
shall  allow  a  part  to  be  removed  (not  exceeding  the  half)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  rent;  that  the  land  shall  be  kept  properly  manured  ; 
that  no  damage  shall  be  done  to  the  walls  or  fences  round  the  land  ; 
and  by  way  of  encouragement,  the  sum  of  2$,  6cL  annually  is  allowed 
to  each  on  punctually  paying  his  rent,  and  who  has  not  broken  any  of 
the  above  conditions  (thus  reducing  the  rent  to  10*.  the  quarter  acre)  ; 
and  the  Bishop  also  annually  gives  premiums  to  those  occupants  who 
produce  the  largest  quantity  of  potatoes  on  the  same  portion  of  land* 
The  tenure  is  considered  as  secured  during  the  life-time  of  the  Bishop, 
and  during  good  conduct. 

"  No  stipulation  is  made  against  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  but  the 
result  has  been  to  the  same  effect,  as  only  three  of  the  number  actually 
receive  such  relief;  two  of  whom  are  infirm  persons  who  would  other- 
wise be  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  third,  also  infirm,  belongs  to  Bris- 

♦  App.  (A)  Part  I.  p.  264,  256. 
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tpl ;  iwenty-ninfs  names  w^re  pointed  ovit  of  persons  who  fdrmerly  had 
received  relief,  but  had  discontinqe.^  it  since  ^^y  ^bA  got  lau^  M^ny 
Dissent^^  l^aye  allotinents. 

*'  The  system  ^t^as  co(nmepced  in  I82Q,  with  thre^  pieces  amounting 
to  thirty  acres,  whic^  were  giyen  in  Ipts  to  109  fanii]|e||;  ^  fourth  portion 
w^s  added  in  1831,  an4  a  fif\h  has  b^en  given  in  1832,  but  has  not  yet 
been  brought  un()er  cultivatiop,  making  the  whole  amount  to  fiAy  acres. 

*'  The  land,  vfhidt^  wa^  previously  worked  out,  is  mu^h  improved, 
a(i^  the  crops  very  abundant 

"  The  following  \9  ap  Recount,  op  an  leverage  of  si|L  y^ars,  of  the  pi^ 
fit9  of  fl  quar^ef  pf  an  acre.    (Fumishe4  by  i\^p  Agiei^t) 

Rent  for  a  quarter  of  an  acre 

Digging      . 

Manure       • 

Seed  . 

Planting 

Hoeing,  &c. 

Digging  and  hauling 


£ 

9. 

d. 

0 

12 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Supposing  the  man  to  hire  and  pay  for  everything    £2  lb  6 

Produce : 

Twenty  sacks  potatoes    .         .         •         «,  dC4  10  0* 

Other  vegetables  •  *         •         •         .10  0 


£b  10    0 
Less,  Labour,  &c.  as  above         «         •     2  15     6 


Clear  Profit,  supposing  man  to  hire  and  pay  fori    ^o  14    6 
everything |  *    " 

If  all  be  done  by  the  man         9         .£446 

'*  The  opinion  expressed  by  the  affent  was,  that  ^  man  who  wo^  for 
a  farmer  for  twelve  hours,  from  six  u>  six,  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and 
family,  can  manage  half  an  acre,  supposiiij^  it  half  potatoes,  keep  a  pig, 
and  support  his  family ;  and  that  a  mechanic  can  do  more. 

"  The  continued  increase  in  the  demand  for  allotments  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  advantage  derived  from  them* 

**  There  is  a  g^eneral  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  occupies, 
who  are  represented  as  becoming  more  industrious  and  diligent,  and  i|s 
never  frequenting  those  pests,  the  beer-houses.  Frequently  they  have 
been  known  to  work  by  candle-light 

**  Not  a  jingle  instance  haisi  occurred  in  which  any  one  thus  holding 
land  has  been  taken  before  a  magistrate  for  any  complaint. 

*  It  will  l>e  obienred  that  Captain  Chapman  itattt  the  amount  of  produce  per 
acre  higher  than  Mr.  Okeden,  hut  the  price  of  a  given  Quantity  of  produce  lowvr. 
Mr.  Okeden*!  eitimates  of  prices  appear  to  ui  much  too  high. 
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'*  The  rents  are  collected  without  difficulty ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
ITOod  feeling  produced,  the  pheasants  in  the  adjoining  wood,  so  far 
from  having  been  destroyed,  as  was  foretold  by  some,  have  been  most 
carefully  preserved  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Bristol  riots,  the  occupiers 
offered  to  come  to  the  defence  of  the  Bishop's  palace. 

'*  This  is,  however,  a  very  peculiar  case,  as  few  instances  can  occur 
in  which  land  situated  so  close  to  a  town,  and  of  such  quality,  can  be 
procured  on  terms  so  favourable  to  the  holders.  The  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  is  clay,  is  also  peculiarly  favourable,  as  ashes,  which  are  easily 
procured  in  a  town,  form  the  best  manure.  Under  these  circumstances, 
subsequent  inquiries  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  land  is  let  considerably 
below  its  value. 

'*  The  amount  of  the  allotments  to  which  a  person  can  do  justice  is, 
therefore,  larger  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  even  here  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  in  no  case  exceeds  the  half  acre. 

*'  The  favourable  efiTects  of  this  measure,  which  were  admitted  by 
all,  have  most  deservedly  directed  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  the 
system  has  not  only  been  followed  up  on  the  Mendip  hills  by  the 
Bishop,  but  I  was  led  to  believe  is  very  extensively  adopted  in  other 
parts  of  the  county,  the  extent  of  the  allotments  being  generally  regu- 
lated on  the  same  principle  as  those  at  Wells. 

"  West  Looe. — Within  the  last  five  years  a  portion  of  a  common 
belonging  to  the  borough,  and  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been 
waste,  was  inclosed  ;  it  amounted  to  about  twenty-two  acres,  and  was 
let  in  acres,  half  and  quarter  acres,  in  no  case  more  than  one  acre. 
The  price  was  fixed  from  20«.  to  lbs.  per  acre ;  the  distribution  was 
made  by  lot.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  confined  to  the  poor  belong- 
ing to  the  borough  of  West  Looe.  The  only  conditions  were,  that  the 
land  should  be  properly  cultivated  ;  the  rent  paid  annually  to  a  com- 
mittee, or,  in  default,  the  occupier  to  give  up  possession.  The  money 
to  be  applied  to  the  poor-rate. 

'*  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  such  as  to  induce  the  committee 
to  inclose  another  portion  of  about  the  same  extent,  which  waS  let  to 
any  of  the  poor  resident  in  the  town,  without  consideration  as  to  their 
being  parishioners. 

'*  The  rent  of  the  6rst  portion  has  been  punctually  paid,  but  that  of 
the  second  was  not  due. 

'*  The  effect  on  the  poor-rate  has  been  a  diminution  from  lOs.  in  the 
pound  to  3s. ;  but  the  moral  effect  upon  the  poor  is  beyond  calculation, 
the  population  being  principally  seafaring  men,  who,  in  bad  weather, 
had  no  occupation,  and  who  idled  about,  a  dead  weight  upon  the  poor- 
rate  ;  but  who  have  now  occupation,  and  are  happy,  contented,  and 
laborious. 

"  I  went  over  the  land,  and  found  it  in  excellent  condition ;  the  men 
can  pick  up  sea-weed,  and  procure  lime  on  easy  terms,  so  that  they 
can  do  justice  to  a  larger  portion  of  land  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

'*The  borough  only  contains  100  acres,  and  the  population  is 
only  593. 
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*'  St.  Gxrmains. — ^Allotments  have  been  made  under  Lord  St.  Ger« 
mains,  in  no  case  exceeding^  thirty  perches,  but  without  limit  as  to  quan* 
tity ;  this  is,  however,  found  to  be  as  much  as  a  man  with  a  family  can 
do  justice  to.  The  land  is  good,  and  celebrated  for  its  potatoes.  The 
price  paid  is  6d,  per  perch,  but  an  annual  dinner,  with  premiums,  more 
than  absorbs  the  whole.  Even  this  small  quantity  requires  occasional 
assistance  in  hauling,  lime,  &c. 

'*  In  Cornwall,  the  miners  have  a  practice  of  purchasing  from  three 
to  six  acres  of  rough  land,  on  three  lives,  but  they  are  a  distinct  class, 
having  great  advantages  over  the  ordinary  labourer,  so  as  to  form  an 
exception  to  the  rule;  but  even  they  frequently  find  the  quantity  too 
great,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet  by 
Dr.  Carlyon,  a  magistrate  of  Truro,  1827;— 

*'  *  Above  all,  no  industrious  cottager  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
unprovided  with  such  a  spot  of  ground  as  he  is  capable  of  cultivating 
at  leisure  hours ;  and  from  one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  will  gene- 
rally be  better  than  more;  for  without  the  aid  of  a  lucky  start  in  mining, 
or  some  other  piece  of  good  fortune  productive  of  means  beyond  the 
proceeds  of  daily  labour,  no  poor  man  should  attempt  to  cope  with  seve- 
ral acres,  especially  of  a  coarse  description.  Afleryears  of  hard  strug- 
gling, a  severe  winter,  sooner  or  later,  will  arrive,  and  find  him  ill-pro* 
vided  for  the  maintenance  of  his  little  stock,  and  a  petition,  such  as  may 
be  seen  perpetually  in  circulation,  will  soon  inform  the  humane  and  cha- 
ritable that  the  loss  of  a  horse  or  of  a  cow  has  brought  him  to  great  dis- 
tress. Besides,  when  there  is  too  much  to  be  done  at  home,  the  labourer 
will  seldom  be  worthy  of  his  hire  elsewhere ;  so  tliat,  whether  we  have 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  labourer  himself,  or  of  his  employer,  or  of 
the  parish,  with  reference  to  the  poor-rate,  in  which  he  lives,  it  will, 
equally  I  believe,  be  found  that  he  cannot  be  placed  better  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  family  than  where  the  produce  of  a  well-cultivated  garden 
goes  to  help  out  the  earning^  of  regular  daily  labour. 

'* '  There  maybe  something  very  captivating  with  cursory  observers  in 
the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  a  poor  miner  who  contrives  to  erect  a  cottage 
for  himself  on  a  dreary  common,  and  to  enclose  acre  after  acre,  full  of 
quartz  stones,  which  must  be  removed  at  infinite  pains  before  cultivation 
can  begin :  yet  judging  from  the  usual  results,  I  am  persuaded  that  such 
attempts  should  not  be  encouraged ;  and  with  respect  to  cottagers  gene* 
rally,  and  miners  in  particular,  that  they  should  confine  themselves  to 
g^ardens,  and  lay  up  their  little  savings  in  some  neighbouring  savings' 
bank.' 

'*  Agricultural  labourers  generally  have  gardens ;  those  in  steady 
employ  have  about  one-sixteenth  to  one-twelflh  of  an  acre,  given  rent- 
free,  for  a  crop  of  potatoes ;  others  rent  a  piece  of  ground^  for  the  crop 
at  6d,  the  pole  if  they  find  manure,  and  for  1^.  if  the  farmer  finds  it 

**  The  value  of  a  crop  of  a  quarter  acre  thus  held  was  estimated  at 
S.  Petherwin  at  3^,  for  which  the  labourer  would  pay  209.,  and  have  a 
clear  gain  of  40t, ;  but  it  was  stated  that,  if  the  labourer  had  the 
money  to  lay  out,  he  might  buy  a  larger  quantity  of  potatoes  for  the 
same  sum. 
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'*  This  plan  is  considered  by  the  fkrmera  as  mot«  advantiigeous  than 
that  of  allotments. 

"  l*he  same  system  of  renting  preTailis  in  lievohsnire  and  parts  of 
Sbxherset 

"In  the  latter  county,  as  previously  mentioned^  the  influence  of  the 
example  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  iii  Causing  the  plan  of  allot- 
ments to  |l)e  adopted  very  extensively  ;  bjit,  in  consequence  of  Illness,  I 
was  unable  to  return  to  that  district,  ad  I  had  proposed. 

V  Warminster.— Twenty  acres  have  been  many  years  let  to  the  poor, 
in  lots  ifrom  twenty  to  fifly  poleSi^  at  A^d,  the  pole,  on  condition  solely 
of  the  rent  being  punctually  paid.  But  this  is  never  considered  at  the 
pay-table.  Many  have  held  their  lots  for  several  years.  Twenty  acres 
in  addition  wigV-e  recently  tdken  by  the  parish,  aiid  offered,  rent  free,  on 
condition  that  all  claim  to  |)arochial  rblief  should  be  forfeited ;  but  no 
one  i^ould  take  it  6n  tHeSe  terms. 

'*The  opinion  expressed  at  Warminster,  by  a  gentleman  of  great  ex- 
perience, was,  that  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  any  labourer 
should  be  sumcient  to  supply  his  Wants,  but  not  to  furnish  any  quantity 
for  sale ;  for  this  purpose  a  quarter  of  ad  acre  would,  in  general,  be 
ample. 

**  FaoMB. — ^l^e  letting  of  gardens  to  tlie  poor  was  an  experiment  on 
a  small  scale.  In  1820,  the  Marquis  of  Bath  granted  about  six  acres 
of  excellent  pasture  land  in  Frome.  It  was  divided  into  small  portions 
to  the  poor,  seed  being  given  them,  on  the  condition  of  their  relinquish- 
ing some  a  part,  and  in  some  cases  all  parish  pay.  Industrious  persons 
were  selected,  and  neither  rent,  poor-rates,  or  tithes  were  paid.  The 
letting  was  for  one  year.  No  manure  was  wanted.  All  went  on  pretty 
well  the  first  year,  under  .careful  management  In  the  second  year 
various  complaints  were  heard.  It  was  saiid  the  poor  robbed  each 
other.  Sqme  oSf  them  4eman()ed  their  pay  as  befojre.  Some  reibded  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  alleging  that  the  very  ^mall  portion  of  tinae  at 
their  command  would  be  cpnsumea  in  going  to  and  from  the  gardens. 
Finally,  it  was  relinquished  as  of  ho  advantage  to  the  parish  or  the 
paupers. 

••  Westburit. — ^Allotniehls  of  lan^  have  been  Wed  for  twenty  years 
past  th  ibis  heighboiirhobd,  labourers  generally  giving  '6d.  per  perch, 
free  of  all  tithes,  &c.,  for  land  manured  by  themselves,  and  Is,  per 
perch,  when  rtlanured  ahd  ploughed  fit  to  ir^c'eive  the  seed,  ahd  the  crop 
carted  home.  Labourers  hav^  also  irecelved  land  fronl  the  parish ; 
blit  when  they  conceive  that  they  HiiVe  worked  biil  their  rent  by  ah- 
stairting  firom  the  parochial  allowance  ib  the  i^me  ektient,  they  consi- 
der themselves  Entitled  tb  fiill  relief  ag^ain. 

/'  iThe  following  ii  a  statement  for  the  year  1831-2  of  the  land  thus 
let  hy  the  parish  of  Westbury :— 
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Dr.  £.   ».   d. 

Oi^e  y6ar*t  .rent  to  BCicfaael-1  ka    a    h 

mat,  1831  .,   ^  .  .       r«'    0    0 
One  year's  land  iaic 

Ditto    poor-rat^  '•  • 

Ditto    tithe    •  •  . 

Seed  potatoei      •  •  • 


2  7  3 
2  11  0 
7  0  0 
6    10 


£^7  19    3 


CK                                      £.   «.  d. 

Rent  of  paituroi  being  parti  •-    ^  j* 

not  occupied  by  poor  .     .J 

Rent  of  potatoe  land      .     .    47  17  0 

Itbntbfbam       •     •     •     •      0  11  8 

£62    8  a 

Lost  to  parish  '  •    5  10  7 

£^7  19  i 


"  fi RADFORD. — ^orty  acres  in  four  portions,  situated  in  different  parts 
of  the  parish,  were  taken  by  the  parish,  ana  let  in  lots  for  spade  hus- 
bandry at  from  a  half  tV)  a  quarter  of  aH  acre.  In  three  cabbs  they 
were  cultivated  on  account  of  the  parish ;  th'e  fbUrth  ^as  ^iyeh  lip  to 
occupants  ;  but  they  have  been  abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  One 
portion,  which  is  about  to  be  given  up. 

"  The  failure  here  is  attributed  to  the  want  of  ab  overlooker.  No 
effect  was  produced  upon  the  poor-rates. 

**  Shepton  Mallett. — Thirty-two  acres  are  rented  by  the  parish  hi 
bl.  per  acre,  which  have  let  in  portions  from  a  quarter  to  one  acre  at 
the  same  price.  The  parish  pay  rent  ahd  taxes.  Portions  have  been 
hitherto, taken  by  persons  of  a  superior  class,  but, only  12  acres  are  at 
present  let.  No  effect  has  been  produced  upon  the  poor-rate,  so  that 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  give  the  whole  up,  when  the  term  for  which  it 
was  taken  expires,  tt  was  cousideired  beheticiai  to  the  poor,  \}y  making 
them  more  cbmfortaUie,  arid  by  keeping  prices  down. 

*'  I^ROWBRIDGB. — Scvcu  acrcsof  land  were  hired  by  the  parish  three 
years  ago,  and  were  ^iven  out  in  lots  from  thirty  to  forty  perches,  or 
more,  if  required,  free  olf  rent,  toots  being  found ;  ho  conditions  were 
made.  I'he  peoplie  appeai-'ed  very  indifferent  about  it,  and  did  not 
take  much  trouble  to  cultivate  it.  They  sold  the  crops,  arid  then  cariie, 
as  before,  to  this  p&y-table. 

**  The  experiment  is  considered  a  tbtal  failul'b;  and  is  abbut  id  bb 
abandoned. 

"As  far  as  I  am  enabled  to  judge,  the  effect  oJT  allotments^  when 
made  by  the  parish,  is  not  likely  to  be .  beneficial,  because  the  land  is 
taken  with  suspicion  aha  distrust,  and  because  it  rarely  happens  that  it 
is  attended  to,  and  steadily  looked  after,  either  by  the  parish  or  by  the 
poor;,  but  when  made  by  individuals,  allotments  are  thankfully  re- 
ceived, and  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  both  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  poor.  They  form,  ih  fact,  the  natural  resource  asainst 
those  inequalities  in  agricultural  labour  which  are  almost  inevitable. 

"  It  appears,  however,  far  preferable  for  the  labourer  to  hire  a  small 
portion  of  fresh  land  every  year,  from  which  he  can  reckon  upon  a 
crop  with  some  decree  of  certainty,  than  to  have  a  larger  poi-tion  of 
poor  land,  on  which  both  his  time  and  labour  may  be  thrown  away ; 
and  to  be  important  so  to  regulate  the  quantity  as  to  be  sufj^dent  to 
supply  his  wants,  but  not  to  send  him  to  market  with  his  crop. 

*^  Both  of  these  conditions  appear  to  result  from  a  practice  previously 
mentioned,  and  which  is  very  general  in  the  west  of  England,  but  par- 
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ticularly  in  Cornwall,  of  letting  land  at  6d,  the  pole,  the  labourer  find- 
ing manure ;  or  (in  some  cases)  of  dividing  the  crop,  on  the  same  con- 
dition. The  quantity  of  land  is  thus  limited  by  the  supply  of  manure, 
and  the  farmer  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  whatever  quantity  he  pleases; 
the  poor  man  and  the  farmer  are  both  benefited,  and  a  degree  of  kindly 
feeling  created,  instead  of  jealousy  and  distrust. 

**•  The  portion  of  land  thus  rented  very  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  and  confirms  the  opinion  generally  expressed,  that 
the  average  quantity  of  land  to  which  au  agricultural  labourer  can  do 
justice,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfil  his 
duty  to  his  employers,  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  acre.*'  * 

A  large  body  of  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Appendix,  particularly  in  the  Reports  of  Mr.  Stuart,  f  Mr. 
Everett,  J  Mr.  Lewis, §  Air.  Maclean,  (|  and  Mr.  Tweedy,^  and 
in  the  evidence  taken  before  the  House  of  Lords*  Q)mmittee  on 
Poor  Laws,  in  1830  and  1831,  especially  that  of  Mr.  De  Maim- 
bray,  Mr.  Pollen,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Mr. 
Estcourt. 

The  general  results  seem  to  be,  Istly,  That  the  extent  of  land 
which  a  labourer  can  beneficially  occupy  is  small — seldom  exceed- 
ing, even  when  his  family  is  large,  half  an  acre.  Such  an  amount 
appears  to  be  the  utmost  which  he  can  cultivate,  and  continue  to 
rely  on  his  wages  as  his  regular  and  main  support.  And  if  he 
ceases  to  rely  on  his  wages;  if  he  becomes,  in  fact,  a  petty  farmer, 
before  he  has  accumulated  a  capital  sufficient  to  meet,  not  merely 
the  current  expenses,  but  the  casualties  of  that  hazardous  trade ; 
if  he  has  to  encounter  the  accidents  of  the  seasons,  instead  of  feel- 
ing them  at  second-hand  after  their  force  has  been  broken  on  the 
higher  classes,  his  ultimate  ruin  seems  to  be  almost  certain.  The 
following  statement  by  Mr.  Day,  respecting  the  effects  of  large 
allotments,  at  Rotherfield,  Sussex,  is  very  instructive : — 

*'  I  shall  here  insert  part  of  a  series  of  questions  proposed  a  few 
years  since  to  the  parish  officers  of  Rotherfield,  by  a  gentleman  in  this 
neighbourhood,  together  with  the  answers  returned  by  them. 

**  *  Q,  11.  Have  the  inclosures  and  system  of  cottage-building  on 
Crowborough  materially  contributed  to  increase  the  pauper  population 
of  Rotherfield  ? — ^Yes,  very  much.  *  Resolved,  at  a  vestry  meeting, 
February  22,  1827,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  evil  daily 
arising  from  huts  and  small  tenements  erected  in  this  parish,  we  are 
determined  to  object  to  all  grants  and  admittances  in  this  parish,  re- 
quested in  future  by  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever. 

'  Signed  by  the  Churchwardens,  Overseers,  and  several  Inhabitants.' 

**  *  Q.  12.  When  were  they  first  allowed  to  be  made? — In  a  slight  de- 
gree upwards  of  100  years,  but  at  the  fullest  extent  about  eight  years  ago. 

♦  App.  (A.)  p.  439—443.  f  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  378. 
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••  •  Q.  13.  By  whom?— The  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 

"  •  Q.  14.  Upon  what  terms? — In  consideration  that  the  person 
should  pay  5t.  per  acre  quit  rent,  and  aAer  two  years  to  receive  no  re- 
lief from  the  parish  :  if  he  did,  to  give  up  his  land  to  the  said  Earl. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  occupier  has  been  obliged  to  sell 
his  land,  thereby  bringring  other  families  into  the  parish,  and  himself 
ultimately  has  become  a  pauper.' 

*'  I  believe  the  facts  at  present  are  much  stronger  than  as  repre- 
sented In  these  Answers.  The  evil  has  now  become  so  great,  that  the 
parish  buys  up  the  allotments  as  they  are  offered  for  sale,  to  prevent  a 
succession  of  families  from  becoming  pauperised  on  them.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  of  the  vestry  uses  the  word  *'  huts."  They  are, 
however,  very  decent  and  indeed  good,  cottages,  built  of  stone  found 
on  the  spot,  with  slated  roofs.  The  allotments  vary  in  size,  generally 
about  four  acres,  but  some  as  large  as  10  or  12.*'' 

2dly,  That  where  the  system  of  letting  land  to  labourers  has 
been  introduced  and  carried  on  by  individuals,  it  has  generally 
been  beneficial;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  where  it  has  been 
managed  by  parish  officers,  it  has  seldom  succeeded. 

The  causes  of  this  difference  are  well  pointed  out  by  Captain 
Chapman,  in  the  passage  which  we  have  cited.  Under  the  un- 
happy system  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  forty  years,  charity 
has  been  converted  from  a  bond  of  union  into  a  source  of  discord. 
The  applicant  for  relief  has  been  trained  to  consider  the  distri- 
butors of  that  relief,  the  very  persons  who  are  to  minister  to  his 
necessities,  as  his  enemies.  lie  views  even  their  gifts  with  suspi- 
cion, and  distioists  still  more  their  attempts  to  bargain  with  him. 
He  neither  brings  to  any  contract  with  them  the  cheerfulness,  nor 
perfoi-ms  his  part  with  the  activity  and  perseverance  which  would 
be  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  even  if  all  that  is 
to  be  done  on  their  part  were  wisely  and  diligently  executed.  The 
overseers,  on  the  other  hand,  anxious  to  escape  with  as  little  trou- 
ble as  possible  from  the  thankless  office  that  has  been  forced  on 
them,  are  likely  to  bestow  little  care  on  the  selection  of  tenants,  or 
in  the  framing  of  rules,  and  still  less  on  enforcing  their  observance. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise,  tnat  undertakings 
which  succeed  where  each  party  co-operates,  should,  under  oppo- 
site circumstances,  fail. 

3dly,  That  the  occupation  of  land  by  the  labouring  classes  may 
be  made,  and  in  fact  is  made,  beneficial  to  the  lessor  as  well  as  to 
the  occupier.  This  appears  to  us  the  most  important  result  of 
our  inquiries  on  this  subject. 

If  letting  land  to  the  poor,  though  beneficial  to  the  occupier, 
required  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  lessor,  it  is  clear  that  it 
could  not  prevail  extensively,  unless  it  were  effected  at  the  expense 

•  App.(C.)p.  ir54. 
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of  the  public.  And  that>  if  such  a  system  were  adopted,  as  the 
land  applicable  to  that  purpose,  or  indeed  to  any  otner  purpose, 
is  limited,  and  the  number  of  applicants  is  rapidly  augmenting, 
every  year  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  supplying  fresh  allot- 
ments, and  diminish  their  efficiency  m  reducing  the  increasing 
mass  of  pauperism,  until  the  arrival  of  a  crisis  when  it  would  be 
necessary  eitner  to  give  up  the  system,  resume  the  land,  and  clear 
it  as  we  could  of  its  inhabitants,  or  abandon  the  whole  country  to 
a  helpless  and  desperate  population.  Still  the  inmiediate  advan- 
tages of  allotments  are  so  great,  that  if  there  were  no  other  mode 
of  supplying  them,  we  thmk  it  might  be  worth  while,  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  as  a  means  of  smoothing  the  road  to  improvement, 
to  propose  some  general  plan  for  providing  them.  Aiid  in  that 
case,  it  woidd  be  necessary  to  collect  the  fmlest  possible  informa- 
tion as  to  the  quantity  wmch  ought  to  be  awarded  to  each  family, 
or  to  each  member  of  a  family,  the  terms  as  to  rent,  taxes,  moae 
of  cultivation,  and  other  points  which  ought  to  be  imposed  on  the 
lessees,  and  the  assistance  in  stock,  manure,  seed,  or  otherwise, 
which  ought  to  be  supplied  to  them ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
inquire  far  more  diligently  than  has  yet  been  done,  into  the  amount 
ana  the  situation  of  the  land  which  might  be  thus  employed,  into 
the  means  of  keeping  up,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  supply  of  allot- 
ments, and  into  the  mode  by  which  the  population  ored  up  on 
them  could  be  disposed  of. 

But  since  it  appears  that  land  may  be  let  to  labourers  on  pro- 
fitable terms^  the  necessity  for  any  public  inquiry  on  the$e  points 
seems  to  be  at  an  end.  A  practice  which  is  beneficial  to  both  par- 
ties, and  is  known  to  be  so,  may  be  left  to  the  care  of  their  own 
self-interest.  The  Evidence  shows  that  it  is  rapidly  extending ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  as  its  utility  is  perceived,  it  will  spread 
still  more  rapidly ;  and  that  experience  will  show,  if  it  has  not 
already  shown,  on  what  mutual  stipulations  it  can  be  best  effected. 
It  would,  probably,  be  facilitated  by  some  legislative  provisions 
respecting  settlement,  rates,  tithes,  and  ejectment.  The  two  first 
we  shall  advert  to  in  the  course  of  this  Report.  As  to  the  two 
last,  tithes  and  ejectment,  though  we  think  it  probable  that  in 
time  the  liability  of  small  allotments  to  tithes  would  be  found 
dangerous,  and  that  the  lessors'  present  legal  remedies  would 
prove  too  expensive  and  dilatory,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
that  this  Commission  should  propose  any  alteration.  Both  sub- 
jects have  been  already  brought  before  rarliament,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  be  considered  with  reference,  among  other 
tlungs,  to  the  occupation  of  land  by  labourers. 
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LABOUR-RATE. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  third  Scheme  for  removing  or  diminiBhing 
the  burthen  created  by  the  able-bodied — namely,  that  which  pro- 
poses to  effect  it  by  compelling  the  rate-payers  to  provide  employ- 
ment, at  a  given  rate  of  wages,  for  those  labourers  who  are,  or 
profess  to  be,  unable  to  procure  it  for  themselves.  The  mode 
by  which  this  is  effected,  we  have  already  designated  as  the 
Labour-Rate  System.  Under  this  system  each  rate-payer  is 
required  either  to  employ  and  pay  at  a  certain  rate  a  certain 
number  of  labourers,  or  to  pay  to  the  overseer  the  wages  of  those 
whom  he  makes  default  in  employing  and  paying. 

Before  the  2  and  3  Will.  I V .,  c.  96,  was  passed,  such  an  agree- 
ment was  not  binding  on  those  who  refused  to  accede  to  it ;  any 
one  rate-payer,  therefore,  who  would  not  employ  or  pay  for  his 
proportion  of  labourers,  was  able  tx>  set  the  rest  at  de6ance, 
ancl  profit  by  the  immediate  diminution  of  rate,  without  bearing 
his  share  of  the  cost. 

This  diflBculty  was  attempted  to  be  removed  by  the  first  clause 
of  that  Act,  which  enacts,  "  that  when  a  majority  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  rate-payers  of  any  parish,  the  votes  being  taken 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  58  Geo.  IIL  c.  6$  shall 
come  to  any  agreement,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  employing  or 
relieving  the  poor  of  such  parish,  such  agreement,  when  approved 
of  by  a  majority  of  the  justices  at  petty  sessions,  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  the  contributors  to  the  poor-rates  of  such  parish,  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  therein  specified.  ' 

Clauses  follow,  declaring  that  the  Act  does  not  sanction  the 
custom  of  paying  labourers  less  than  the  conmion  rate  of  wages, 
and  making  up  the  deficiency  from  the  poor-rates ;  that  it  snail 
not  be  lawml  to  employ  any  part  of  the  poor-rates  of  one  parish 
in  the  employment  of  persons  in  any  other  parish,  and  confining 
its  operation  to  those  parishes  in  which  the  rate  exceeds  5«.  in 
the  pound.  But  as  no  penalty  is  imposed  on  disobedience  to  the 
agreements  thus  declared  to  be  binding,  the  Act  has  contributed 
to  the  increase  of  labour-rates,  rather  by  the  sanction  which  it 
gives  to  them,  than  by  the  actual  Torce  of  its  enactments. 

The  agreements  generally  set  forth  that  the  labour-rate  is  made 
"  for  the  better  employment  of  the  poor;"  and  eo  on  to  state  that 
all  or  certain  of  the  rate-payers  shall  employ  labourers  in  propor- 
tion to  their  assessment  or  acreage,  or  to  some  other  standard. 

Considerable  difference  exists,  varying  almost  with  each  parish 
adopting  the  system,  as  to  the  classes  of  rate-payers  who  are  to 
furnish  employment,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  to  be  fur- 
nished by  each  class,  and  as  to  the  working  men  who  are  to  be 
considered  within  the  agreement. 
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One  of  the  three  following  plans  is  generally  adopted  as 
regards  the  rate-payers  who  are  to  find  employment. 

The  principal,  as  being  by  far  the  most  common,  is — 

Thai  each  rate-payer  shall  employ  labourers  in  proportion  to 
his  assessment  to  the  poor*s  rates. 

This  plan  is  almost  exclusively  adopted  in  Surrey  and  in 
Sussex,  besides  being  very  frequently  found  in  every  other 
county  in  which  labour-rates  are  instituted. 

The  next  most  frequently  used  is — 

That  the  occupiers  of  land  shall  share  amony  themselves  the 
whole  of  the  agricultural  labour  (including  the  surplus). 

This  plan  is  almost  exclusively  followed  in  Buckinghamshire, 
but  occurs  rarely  in  any  other  county. 

The  third,  and  least  common  plan  of  all,  is — 

That  the  occupiers  of  land  shall  be  compelled  to  employ  a  fixed 
number  of  labourers,  according  to  acreage  or  rental;  and  then,  in 
common  with  the  tradesmen  and  other  rate-payers,  to  employ, 
according  to  their  respective  rental^  a  share  of  the  surplus 
labourers. 

This  plan  is  only  adopted  in  five  parishes  i^ith  the  labour-rates 
of  which  we  are  acquainted ;  viz.  in  Aylesbury,  Bucks ;  Farn- 
ham  and  Frensham,  Surrey;  and  Downton  and  Westbury, 
Wiltshire. 

Although  the  three  plans  slated  include  the  principal  bases  of 
the  agreements,  each  separate  agreement  differs  in  its  details 
from  almost  every  other  agreement,  though  based  on  the  same 
common  plan,  as  much  as  each  separate  plan  differs  from  the 
other  two.  Thus  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  scarcely  two  afiree- 
ments  are  in  all  their  provisions  the  same.  The  details  in  which 
consist  the  differences  m  the  various  agreements  are  : — 

The  amount  of  assessment,  or  the  number  of  acres  rendering  it 
incumbent  to  employ  a  labourer. 

The  deduction  to  be  made  on  the  assessments  on  trade,  on 
houses  below  a  certain  rental,  on  mills,  malt-houses,  &c.,  or  on 
occupations  imder  a  given  number  of  acres. 

The  time  for  which  each  rate  is  made. 

The  amount  of  the  rate. 

The  mode  in  which  the  return  of  labourers  employed  is  to  be 
made. 

The  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  laboui^ers. 

The  description  of  work  people  to  be  considered  and  allowed 
for  as  labourers,  and  pai*ticularly  whether  farmers  working  on 
their  own  farms,  or  their  sons,  and  how  many,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered labourers. 

Yet  among  modifications  as  numerous  as  the  parishes  resort- 
ing to  the  system,  not  a  single  instance  will  be  found  in  which 
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classes  of  individuals  do  not  complain  of  the  peculiar  severity 
with  which  the  labour-rate  affects  them.  The  practice  seems  to 
be^  not  a  sharing  in  fair  proportions  of  the  biirthen  amongst  all, 
but  a  shifting  ofthe  burthen  from  one  class  to  some  other. 

Under  the  fii*st  plan,  either  the  whole  surplus  labour  is  cast 
upon  trade,  and  the  whole  of  the  agriculturists  share  the  advan- 
tage ;  or  the  larger  agriculturists,  or  those  whose  proportion  of 
arable  land  is  lar^e,  cast  the  weight  upon  the  small  occupier,  the 
occupier  of  ^ass  land,  the  occupier,  who  alone,  or  with  bis  sons, 
can  do  all  the  labour  his  farm  requires,  and  the  tradespeople 
and  householders.  In  some  cases  a  strong  desire  has  been  shown 
to  place  it  upon  the  tithes,  and  were  it  not  for  the  number  of 
compositions,  it  is  probable  that  such  instances  would  have  been 
frequent. 

At  Stebbing,  in  Essex,  which  is  under  the  first  plan,  the 
farmers  generally  are  gainers  at  the  expense  of  trade.  The  fol- 
lowing are  replies  of  the  tradespeople. 

**  I  have  not  an  acre  of  land,  nor  any  employment  whereby  I  can 
«mploy  an  agricultural  labourer.    The  effect  is  as  follows  : — 

New  System.  £     s.    d. 

I  Year's  charge  for  labour  20     0  10 
1  Year's  poor-rate     .     .     13  10     0 

£S3  10  10 
Deduct  old  system     21     0     0 


Old  System.        £     s.    d. 
1  Year's  poor-rate.     21     0     0 


Annual  loss  .     .     jf  12  10  10 


"  As  I  have  no  profitable  employment  for  agricultural  labour,  the 
system  has  the  eflect  of  raising  my  contributions  to  the  poor  from 
lit.  8d.  to  18#.  6d.  in  the  pound,  which  I  contend  is  severe  and  unjust. 

**  As  a  proof  that  it  works  well  for  the  farmer,  and  that  it  does  not 
impose  upon  him  too  much  labour,  the  first  rate  we  had,  which  was  a 
six  weeks*  rate,  was  worked  out  in  four  weeks,  with  the  exception  of 
about  15/.,  and  the  subsequent  rate  was  over-worked  by  almost  every 

fiirmer. 

"  Thomai  JaHj)cr:' 

**  It  has  a  very  injurious  efiect  on  me,  as  it  charges  me  for  labour 
which  I  cannot  find,  unless  I  stand  still  myself,  in  order  to  have  a  man 
to  do  the  work  which  I  can  do  myself;  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
is  unjust.  I  am  a  publican,  and  have  a  small  garden,  which  is  all  the 
business  I  have.  I  am  principally  concerned  in  the  beer-trade,  which 
in  a  country  place  like  this  is  very  small ;  so  tliat  I  have  plenty  of  time 
to  attend  to  tne  concerns  of  business,  without  the  incumbrance  of  an 
agricultural  labourer ;  and  I  consider  that  all  the  money  that  I  pay 
for  labour-rate  is  as  though  so  much  money  was  given  away. 

•*  Thomas  King,  Victualler,  Assessed  to  the  Poor  at  6/." 
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^*  It  affects  me  in  a  small  trade,  an<)  occupier  of  about  two  acres  of 
land,  rated  2L  lOs, ;  trade  rated  91.  lOs,  Afy  trade,  on  the  labour* 
rate,  is  taken  at  5/.,  which,  if  I  had  not  the  two  acres  of  land,  it  would 
be  most  oppressive,  and  much  worse  than  the  old  custom  of  paying  at 
times  60  or  80  unemployed  poor  out  of  the  poor-rates. 

"  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  labour- rate  only  ought  to  be  on  the 
land,  as  I  could  on  my  two  acres  employ  double ;  and  I  think  a  roan 
ought  to  be  paid  so  that  he  could  support  himself  by  his  own  labour,  not 
to  have  half  from  his  employer  and  half  from  the  parish. 

'*  The  trade  would  then  have  a  plenty  to  do  to  pay  the  necessitous 
poor-rates,  loaded  as  the  trade  is  with  taxation. 

"  Edivard  Taylor^  Shopkeeper, 
Assessed  to  the  Poor  at  12/.  12<.  6d.'' 

'*  To  me  it  proves  an  evil,  because  I  have  but  little  land,  not  so 
much  as  I  can  cultivate  with  my  own  spade ;  and  then  I  am  obliged 
to  have  a  man  so  many  days  in  the  labour-rate,  or  pay  so  much  money 
as  the  labour-rate  amounts  to,  though  I  have  not  work  for  myself. 
*'  Jeroboam  Ffilch,  Gardener  and  Beer-shop-keeper, 

Assessed  to  the  Poor  at  21.  lOs." 

*'  I  am  obliged  to  have  an  errand  lad,  by  whom  I  easily  work  out 
the  labour-rate.  But  supposing  I  was  inclined  to  take  an  apprentice 
of  any  respectable  individual  not  belonging  to  the  parish,  or  not  a 
pauper  of  the  parish,  the  labour-rate  would  then  have  a  very  injurious 
effect  upon  me,  as  I  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  charge  for  labour, 
without  an  opportunity  of  working  it  out,  and  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  my  payments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  would  be  considerably 
increased,  which  I  consider  would  be  unjust.  I  consider  that  the 
labour-rate  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  poor,  as 
well  as  upon  the  agricultural  interest ;  but  the  contrary  is  to  be  said  as 
it  regards  several  tradesmen  who  reside  in  this  parish. 

••  Robert  Monk^  Glazier,  &c. 

Assessed  to  the  Poor  at  8Z.'' 

The  following  two  being  able  to  work  out  their  rate,  are  be- 
nefited : — 

'*  It  has  been  to  me  beneficial ;  as  it  saves  in  the  poor-rate  assessment 
Ahd,  in  the  pound  in  six  weeks,  and  does  not  cost  me  so  much  for  the 
labour-rate  as  I  paid  for  errands,  &c.,  before  to  idlers,  who  are  now 
better  employed.  I  and  a  person  similarly  situated  to  myself  now 
employ  a  boy  at  2^.  per  week,  which  is  more  than  our  labour-rate 
amounts  to,  but  less  than  what  we  paid  before. 

**  Elisha  Mumfordf  Harness -maker. 
Assessed  to  the  Poor  at  3/." 

"  Jt  has  benefited  me,  and  all  others  in  a  similar  situation  ;  as  we 
pow  get  work  done  for  our  money,  which  before  we  had  to  pay  to 
support  from  50  to  60  men  in  idleness  or  useless  employ. 

♦•  W.  MessenU  Victualler, 
Assessed  to  the  Poor  at  7/." 

Four  farmers  do  not  speak  decidedly  in  favour^  but  their  lean- 
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ings  are  favourable;  a  fifth  is  likewise  favourable,  provided  a 
slight  alteration  be  madoj  giwns  an  allowance  to  grass  farmers. 
A  sixth,  John  Tarbert,  objects  decidedly,  because  he  can  himself 
do  all  the  work  his  land  requires,  and  is  therefore  precisely  in  the 
situation  of  a  tradesman  ;  the  labour  is  of  no  use  to  him. 
M.  Choppin  and  Wm.  Thurgood,  the  one  being  allowed  to  return 
himselC  and  the  other  his  son,  being  thus  clear  of  the  rate,  are 
benefited. 

**  I  for  myself,  holding  121  acres  of  land,  which  gives  to  me  sit  and 
half  labourers,  and  having  one-third  meadow,  of  course  not  requiring 
the  labour,  I  find  myself  inconvenienced,  and  beg  to  recommend  a 
distinction  to  be  made  ;  such  as  giving  about  one  man  to  40  acres  on 
the  pasture  instead  of  apportioning  it  altogether,  as  three  parts  of  the 
year  there  can  be  nothing  done  but  what  would  be  injurious  to  crops 
upon  pasture.  The  law  undergoing  a  few  modifications,  I  am  of 
opinion  will  tend  to  a  great  general  good,  in  giving  employment  on 
(he  land  to  the  idle  and  dissolute,  as  also  putting  the  land  into  a  better 
state  of  cultivation.  As  regards  rate-payers  in  towns  and  villages, 
there  are  but  few  but  have  gardens  that  can  dispense  with  the  allotment 
of  one  man  for  one  or  two  days,  as  their  assessments  are  in  general 
very  low. 

"  Henry  Clarke^  Farmer, 
Assessed  to  the  Poor  at  126/.  4«.  6d." 

'*  I  do  not  consider  mine  any  criterion,  on  account  of  the  land  being 
in  a  very  bad  slate  of  cultivation.  I  have  felt  myself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  more  than  twice  the  number  of  labourers  than  I  shall 
be  able  to  find  employment  for  two  or  three  years  hence;  but  as  my 
residence  is  in  Stebbing,  although  my  occupation  is  much  larger  sevettil 
miles  distant,  doubtless  I  shall  be  able  to  employ  as  many  or  more 
labourers  than  will  be  allotted  to  me.  I  approve  of  the  labour-rate, 
because  it  keeps  the  principal  part  of  the  labourers*  bodies  and  minds 
employed,  and  (ends  to  make  them  better  subjects  than  their  parents, 
who  have  been  for  years  unemployed  otherwise  than  at  parish  work. 

'*  I  believe  I  may  say  the  labour-rate  is  a  system  almost  universally 
approved  of  in  this  parish.  I  know  of  only  one  person  who  objects 
to  it ;  that  is  ThomaV Jasper. 

••  J.  Budger 

"  I  certainly  think  it  a  general  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  labourer,! 
it  was  put  on  a  right  foundation ;  but  as  it  now  stands  it  presses  hea- 
vily upon  me,  and  all  others  in  the  same  situation,  in  a  most  ruinous 
manner,  f  am  a  small  landholder,  and  cannot  get  a  livelihood  except 
I  put  my  hand  to  the  plough ;  but  if  the  law  was  so  made  as  to  allow 
all  small  landholders  to  be  returned  as  labourers,  it  would  be  the  most 
beneficial  Act  that  ever  passed ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  a  small 
holder  can  employ  the  same  number  of  men  as  the  great  holder, 
except  he  and  his  sons  are  allowed  to  work  out  their  proporUon  of  the 
rate. 

**  John  TarhtrU  Farmer, 
Assessed  to  (he  Poor  at  42A  10b:' 
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*'  II  has  done  me  good,  as  it  is  a  saving  to  me  of  6«.  in  the  year 
As  I  am  a  small  landholder,  the  parish  allow  me  to  return  my  son  a 
half  a  man,  and  that  is  more  than  covers  my  labour-rate. 

••  M.  Choppin,  Gardener, 
Assessed  (o  the  Poor  at  2L  lOs** 

**  It  has  done  me  good,  as  it  has  taken  a  great  many  men  out  of  the 
road,  and  those  who  were  supported  in  idleness,  which  has  reduced 
the  poor-rale.  The  parish  allowed  me  to  be  returned  to  labour-rate 
half  a  man,  which  is  as  much  as  I  require ;  if  the  law  was  made  for 
us  small  holders  to  be  returned  as  this  parish  has  allowed  them  to  be, 
it  would  benefit  all  small  holders  like  myself;  and,  if  to  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  most  ruinous.  The  labourers  feel  themselves  better  satisfied 
than  when  they  had  to  go  to  the  overseer  for  their  money,  as  it  makes 
them  more  independent. 

*•  Willium  Thurgood, 
Assessed  to  the  Poor  at  121,  12«." 

The  parish  of  Henfield,  Sussex,  also  under  the  first  plan,  is  an 
instance  of  tlie  large  farmers  deriving  advantage,  whilst  the 
small  farmer,  the  occupier  of  grass  land,  and  the  tradespeople, 
are  oppressed. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  letters  received  from  the  trades- 
people and  small  fanners. 

**  I  am  a  carpenter  in  a  small  way,  but  do  it  all  myself,  not  wantuig 
a  man.  I  have  also  about  five  acres  of  meadow  land,  which  only 
requires  a  labourer  in  the  summer  time,  when  the  labour-rate  is  not 
required;  therefore  I  cannot  \^ork  out  my  labour- rate  in  the  winter 
months.  I  must  say,  1  have  never  paid  so  much  any  year  to  the  poor 
as  last  )ear,  being  nearly  as  much  ag*ain  in  proportion  as  the  large 
farmers,  185.  6d.  in  the  pound  to  their  lOs.  A  few  years  back,  many 
of  the  farmers  in  our  parish  paid  their  labourers  half  the  amount  due  to 
them  for  labour,  and  sent  them  to  the  poor- book  for  the  other  half; 
and  J  must  say  that  (his  labour-rate  seems  intended  to  act  upon  the 
same  principle. 

**  Arthur  Brooke.'* 

*'  I  am  a  gunsmith,  but  do  all  the  work  myself;  I  have  not  any 
garden  or  any  means  of  employing  a  labourer.  If  myself  and  many 
of  my  neighbours  who  cannot,  and  having  no  use  for  a  husbandry 
man,  ought  not  to  pay  for  labour  we  do  not  want;  if  such  is  to  be  the 
case,  many  of  those  who  now  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
poor  would  soon  become  receivers,  by  belonging  to  that  class  of  persons. 
I  cannot  think  it  right  that  1  should  pay  18«.  6d.  in  the  pound,  while 
the  farmers  are  paying  only  lOs.  in  the  pound. 

"  Peter  Ward:* 

'*  Being  a  shoemaker  in  a  small  line  of  business,  without  any  laftd 
to  employ  a  labourer  on ;  it  has  done  a  hurt  to  me,  having  been  rated 
to  pUy  after  the  rate  of  18*.  6d.  where  the  farmers  have  paid  only  lOs, 
I  consider  that  a  person  without  land  has  no  right  to  be  reckoned  to 
pays  towards  a  labour- rate. 

••  Richard  TFarer 
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'*  I  am  convinced  that  myself  and  every  one,  not  usinff  land,  must 
feel  (he  inconvenience  of  paying  money  for  labour  to  the  nurmers,  that 
they  may  apply  it  towards  the  wages  of  the  men  they  employ :  the 
farmers  in  this  parish,  last  }ear,  paid  only  10«.  in  the  pound,  while  I 
paid  18#.  6d.  They  may  well  exclaim  that  never  was  any  plan  adopted 
that  worked  so  well,  when  one  farmer  in  tliis  parish  acknowledged 
that  he  paid  40/.  less,  last  year,  for  labour  than  he  ever  did  before.  And 
with  whose  money  was  it  paid  ?  why,  it  was  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  could  not  employ  labourers.  Would  it  be  at  all 
reasonable  for  householders,  tradesmen,  &c.,  to  call  a  meeting,  to  say, 
*  Our  rents  are  due,  we  have  contributed  towards  paying  your  men  their 
wages ;  now,  in  return,  you  must  assist  us  in  paying  our  rents  ? ' 

'•  Jama  IFaUsford:* 

"  I  am  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  poor-rate,  in  alleviation  of  the 
opulent  farmer.  The  churchwardens,  as  well  as  the  overseers  of  the 
parish,  are  composed  of  opulent  farmers  and  millers ;  therefore  it  U 
their  interest  to  uphold  and  support  a  labour-rate,  because  they  alone 
are  benefited,  to  the  great  injury  of  very  many  tradesmen,  shopkeepers, 
and  others  who  have  no  opportunity  of  employing  any  surplus  labour, 
and  which  labour  they,  the  farmers,  cannot  dispense  with ;  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  here,  they,  the  farmers,  have  discharged  their  usual 
labourers,  Uiat  they  might  employ  the  surplus  labourers,  and  deduct 
their  wages  from  their  labour-rate  ;  added  to  whkh,  the  farmers  have 
deducted  from  their  labour-rate  for  their  sons,  as  part  and  parcel  of 
their  families ;  and  one  large  farmer  in  the  parish  has  acknowledged, 
that  his  poor-rate  cost  him  40/.  less  on  account  of  the  labour-rate. 

'*  The  plain  fact  is,  the  opulent  farmers,  who  can  best  afford,  liava 
paid  108,  on  the  pound,  while  the  dependent  tradesmen  and  shop- 
keepers have  paid  18<.  6d.  for  the  same  time. 

•*  W.  Wniiamr 

*'  I  consider  it  would  have  been  a  decided  injury  to  me,  but  that  I 
happen  to  be  in  partnership  with  my  father  and  bi other,  as  surg^eons, 
and  using,  at  the  same  time,  about  20  acres  uf  arable  and  meadow 
land  ;  and,  tlierefore,  our  servants  happening  to  belong  to  tkit  parish^ 
we  were  allowed  to  trorAr,  or  rather  outset  fur  them,  according  to  the 
labour  scale,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  permitted.  Of 
course,  to  all  persons  who  had  the  means  of  working  out  their  rate,  in 
lieu  of  paying  money  (by  the  employment  of  the  parochial  labourers), 
it  must  be  said  to  have  been  a  decided  advantage ;  whilst  to  all  the 
small  occupien  of  kouset^  rated  for  that  specieM  of  property  only,  the 
uhoU  of  whom  are  either  small  mechanics  just  able  to  live  by  their  own 
individual  industry^  or  widows  living  on  a  small  income^  or  little 
tradesmen,  it  was  a  very  great  and  unequal  impost^  inasmuch  as  they 
had  to  contribute  \s,  in  the  pound  more  under  the  labour-rate  system, 
than  they  ever  did  before  under  the  old  one ;  whilst  to  those  who 
worked  their  rate,  such  as  (he  large  and  moderately  large  farmer,  it 
was  a  benefit  ofSs.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

••  Nelson  Smith  Morgan,*' 

'*  Large  farmers  in  our  parish  were  quite  elated  with  the  labour- 
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rate ;  they  exclaimed,  in  raptures,  *  the  best  things  that  ever  was 
doqe/  Why?  they  paid,  in  the  same  period  of  time,  10«.  in  the 
pound,  while  the  shopkeeper,  small  tradesman^  and  various  house- 
holders, not  employing  a  man  of  any  description,  nor  wanting  them, 
had  to  pay,  under  the  labour-rate,  18«.  6d.  in  the  pound ;  and  with 
much  difficulty  it  was  prevented  being  carried  on  two  months  afler 
Lady 'tide.     Some  of  them  declared  they  would  have  it  all  the  summer* 

«*  John  Hicks." 

**  Mine  is  a  small  farm,  and  most  part  of  it  is  marsh  land,  and  in 
the  winter  it  is  frequently  under  water ;  that  being  the  case,  I  have  not 
sufficient  employment  to  enable  me  to  work  out  the  rate.  It  is  the 
large  farmers  that  receive  the  benefit  from  it,  as  the  regular  labourers 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  work  out  the  whole  of  their  rate  ; 
consequently  they  pay  nothing  towards  it^  and  my  rate  g^oes  to  their 
benefit  at  my  loss ;  so  you  see  in  this  case,  and  many  others,  it  acts 
unequally.  ••  T.  L  W.  DennetL*' 

"  It  operates,  in  my  opinion,  much  in  favour  of  the  great  farmer, 
and  against  the  little  one.  The  great  farmer  always  having  a  set  of 
regular  workmen  in  his  employ,  will  always  outset  the  labour-rate ; 
whereas  the  little  farmer  is  compelled  to  do  the  greatest  part  of  the 
labour  himself,  for  which  no  allowance  is  made  from  the  rates ;  and 
the  tradesmen,  I  think,  are  nearly  in  a  similar  situation,  not  having  the 
power  of  working  out  the  rate,  but  at  a  great  loss,  as  many  of  the 
great  farmers  pay  little  or  nothing,  and  the  little  farmer  and  trades- 
people nearly  the  whole  of  the  rate.  "  John  DennetL'* 

^'  I  am  a  householder,  and  occupy  a  small  grass  farm,  and  only 
employ  a  labourer  occasionally,  and  have  been  enabled  to  work  out 
nearly  all  my  rate ;  therefore  I  do  not  consider  myself  hurt  or  injured 
by  it. 

'*  When  the  labour-rate  was  first  proposed  in  this  parish,  I  voted 
against  it,  for  this  reason ;  that  all  the  labour  population  of  the  parish 
being  put  into  the  rate,  consequently  the  rate  falls  very  unequally  on 
the  rate-payers,  namely,  the  householders,  little  farmers  and  trades- 
men, as  many  have  not  employed  extra  labourers  to  work  out  their 
rate. 

"  And  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  great  land  occupiers,  by  placing 
their  regular  workmen,  whom  they  must  necessarily  employ,  in  the 
rate,  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  same  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
classes.  "  L.  D.  SmiOi." 

The  rate  seems  to  have  been  enforced  even  to  the  injury  of  the 
labourer,  who  is  striving  to  keep  from  pauperism. 
John  King  says — 

"  I  am  a  gardener ;  having  no  land  of  my  own,  I  go  to  work  for  any 
person  who  will  employ  me ;  I  keep  no  person  to  assist  me  whatever ; 
therefore  I  have  no  chance  of  working  Out  my  labour-rate.  Now  I 
have  desired  my  neighbour  to  say,  that  this  labour-rate  is  an  injury  to 
every  one  except  the  large  farmer." 
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At  Pulboroufrh,  in  Sussex,  the  labour-rate,  also  on  the  first 
plan,  threw  the  principal  burthen  on  the  tithes.  The  following 
IS  the  effect  as  stated  by  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  Austen : 

*'  The  parish  of  Pulboroug^h  is  thus  rated  in  round  numbers  to  the 
poor-rate :  land,  4,000/. ;  glebe  and  tithes,  IfibOl. ;  houses,  950/.  :— 
6.000/. 

"  By  the  Ist  resolution  one  man  is  to  be  taken  for  every 

80/.  rating,  30^.  1,050/.  for  glebe  and  tithes  .     35  men. 

"  By  the  2nd  resolution,  U.  in  the  pound  is  to  be  paid 
every  six  weeks-— 1,051  shillings  j  this  divided  by  6, 
gives  175  shillings  weekly,  which  will  pay  at  lOs.  each     17^  men. 


•t 


52^  men. 
The  glebe  and  tithes  must  employ  or  pay,  as  all  the 
houses  and  ratings  under  30/.  are  exempt  from  the 
1st  resolution ;  there  would  still  be  60  men  lefl  on 
the  highways,  of  whom  the  tithes  and  glebe  would  pay 
one-sixth  .  .  .  .  .     10  men. 


The  rectory  would  thus  pay  •  .    62^  men. 

Besides  the  common  poor-rate  of  8«.  in  the  pound. 

**  Sixly-two  men,  at  10».  each,  weekly — 81/.  and  for  a  whole  year, 
1,612/.,  and  420/.  for  the  common  poor-rate;  in  the  whole,  2,032/." 

The  Rev.  J.  Calvert,  of  Whatfield,  Suffolk,  speaking  of  Cos- 
ford  Hundred,  in  which  that  parish  is  situated,  says — 

*'  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  the  temptation  which  is  thrown  in 
the  way  of  occupiers  of  land,  to  combine  against  the  tithe-owner.  One 
instance  of  this  1  conceive  to  have  taken  place  in  the  parish  of  Layham  ; 
and  another  is  likely  to  occur  in  a  parish  where  the  tithes  belong  to  a 
lay  impropriator. 

'*  The  clergymen  of  other  parishes  within  this  hundred  have,  on  ac- 
count of  iheir  compositions  in  lieu  of  tithes,  been  exempted  from  any 
causes  of  complaint ;  I,  for  one,  am  a  gainer  in  the  diminished  rates 
which  I  have  to  pay  this  year." 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Hodges,  of  Little  Waltham,  states— 

**  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  the  fact,  that  were  the  labour-rate  a 
permanent  measure,  it  would  very  materially  affect  the  value  of  tithe 
property,  and  in  fact  be  a  tax  upon  it  to  that  amount ;  inasmuch  as  at 
present  the  clergyman's  income  arises  from  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  free  of  the  cost  of  producing  it,  whereas  the  labour-rate 
would  inflict  upon  him  one- tenth  of  the  whole  labour  of  the  parish : 
the  hardship  would  be  greater,  as  he  alone  would  be  unable  to  employ 
the  labour  imposed  upon  htm,  unless  during  the  harvest-work,  the  law 
not  allowing  him  (a  law  advisable  rather  to  restrain  than  to  enlarge)  to 
occupy  more  than  fif\y  acres  beyond  his  glebe." 

Many  expressions  will  be  found  in  the  replies  evincing  the 
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desire  of  the  fanuers  to  establish  a  labour-rate^  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reacliing  the  tithes. 

Mr.  Wm.  Venton,  a  farmer  at  Leuham^  Kent,  says — 

**  I  objected,  upon  the  ground  that  the  labour-rate  did  not  embrace 
all  assessable  property,  and  most  particularly  the  tithe^  which,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  a  very  great  check  upon  employing  a  superabundant 
number  of  labourers." 

The  attempt  to  throw  the  weight  of  pauperism  upon  particular 
classes  has  been  as  successful  under  the  second  plan^  under 
which  the  agriculturists  divide  the  whole  labour  amongst  them- 
selves, as  it  nas  been  under  the  first  plan. 

The  tradespeople,  not  bein^  assessed  to  the  labour-rate  under 
the  second  plan,  will  in  no  instance  be  found  to  complain ;  if, 
indeed,  they  are  not  as  extensively  benefited  as  particular  classes 
of  the  agriculturists,  they  are  at  least  slightly  benefited  by  a 
reduction  of  the  poors'  rates  consequent  upon  a  portion  of  the 
receivers  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  parish  pay  table. 

Under  this  plan  in  the  parish  of  Great  Kimble,  we  find  the 
large  occupiers  of  arable  land  casting  the  burthen  on  the  ^rass 
farmers  and  on  small  arable  farmers,  who  with  their  children 
can  perroi-m  the  requisite  labour.  The  distribution  in  this  parish 
is  made  according  to  assessment;  a  double  injustice  to  grass 
land,  which  requires  least  labour,  and  on  that  very  account  pays 
the  highest  rent,  and  is  subject  to  the  highest  assessment.  If 
the  distribution  of  labourers  had  been  by  the  acre^  the  grass 
farmer  would  have  received  as  many  labourers  as  the  arable 
farmer,  whilst  he  has  employment  for  only  half  the  number ;  by 
the  distribution  according  to  rental  he  is  compelled  to  take  twice 
the  number  of  labourers  allotted  to  the  fai*mer  occupying  an  equal 
quantity  of  arable  land,  he  therefore  receives  four  times  as  many 
labourers  in  proportion  to  his  wants.  The  following  are  answers 
received  from  Great  Kimble : — 

*'  I  cannot  like  the  name  of  a  labour-rate,  as  I  know  I  cannot  get  a 
living  with  it.  I  have  got  a  living  for  a  large  family  without  it  for  50 
years,  on  a  small  farm  of  61  acres.  I  know  that  a  labour-rate  will  soon 
ruin  small  farmers,  like  myself,  if  the  grass  land  is  to  take  the  same 
quantity  of  labourers  as  the  arable  land.  There  must  be  twice  the 
work  on  arable  land  as  on  grass,  therefore  they  ought  to  have  twice  the 
labourers.  Grass  in  our  parish  is  taxed  higher  than  the  arable,  there- 
fore with  a  labour-rate  they  will  have  more  men,  and  not  so  much 
work. 

*'  If  there  is  a  labour-rate  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  I  hope  it 
will  be  only  for  the  winter  half-year ;  for  I  know  the  large  farmers 
would  like  io  have  their  harvest  done  by  the  parish.  And  if  there  is 
a  labour-rate  allowed,  I  ask  to  be  allowed  my  sons  as  labourers  on  the 
farm,  according  to  the  scale  in  the  parish,  without  being  beholden  to 
the  overseers,  to  allow  just  who  they  may  think  proper,  as  was  the  case 
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last  winter.  If  renting^  farmers  like  myself  are  not  allowed  to  count 
their  sons,  I  ask  the  Commissioners,  how  are  they  to  live?  If  it  be 
possible,  I  beg  the  labour-rate  will  be  done  away  with,  and  still  let  us 
be  free.  ••  John  PlesUd." 

**  The  labour-rate  is  to  me  very  injurious,  as  it  compels  me  to  take 
men  which  I  have  no  employ  for.  I  occupy  only  49  acres  of  g^nas 
land,  and  have  two  sons,  and  not  g^ot  half  work  enough  for  ourselves, 
while  I  am  compelled  to  take  a  man  and  a  boy ;  the  boy's  pay  I  about 
save,  by  paying  less  poor-rates ;  (he  man*s  wag^es  is  all  loss  to  me ; 
therefore  it  injures  me  8«.  per  week. 

^'  I  consider  the  arable  former  ought  to  take  double  the  men  as  gnss 
farmers  do,  to  make  it  on  a  fair  scale.  If  there  is  a  labour-rate  allowed, 
I  hope  there  will  be  a  fair  difference  made  between  arable  land  and 
grass  land,  and  I  ho])e  all  renting  farmers  will  be  allowed  to  count 
their  sons  as  labourers,  on  their  fathers'  farms,  according  to  the  scale  in 
the  parish,  without  being  beholden  to  the  overseer  to  allow  just  whom 
he  thinks  proper.  I  do  not  ask  for  them  to  he  allowed  as  do  not  wotk ; 
if  sons  are  not  allowed,  it  must  soon  ruin  men  like  myself  with  families. 
The  labour- rate  will  undoubtedly  soon  ruin  small  concerns ;  the  inclo- 
sures  have  ruined  three  parts  of  the  little  farms,  and  the  labour-rate  will 
soon  ruin  the  remaining  few  farms. 

"  Edmund  Callamy 

'*  I  occupy  seven  acres  of  grass  land,'  and  have  not  half  work 
enough  for  myself;  therefore  the  labour- rate  compels  me  to  pay  for 
other  men's  labour  which  cannot  do  without  them. 

"  John  Hughes." 

*'  I  have  only  six  acres  of  grass  land,  and  have  two  sons.  The 
labour-rate  wrongs  me  very  much,  as  I  cannot  get  any  employ  for  my 
sons,  as  my  neighbours  will  not  employ  my  sons,  as  they  cannot  be 
allowed  by  the  overseer. 

'*  Therefore  while  there  is  a  labour-rate,  we  three  are  obligated  to 
live  on  our  little,  and  have  a  boy  to  do  our  little  work  for  us ;  without 
this  rate  we  could  get  a  little  work  at  times. 

"  John  Langstcne." 

Princes  Risborough^  likewise  under  the  second  plan,  aSbrds 
an  instance  of  the  occupiers  of  rich  soil  making  an  acreasre 
disposition  of  the  labourers  equally  upon  lands  of  all  quali- 
ties, although  the  parish  includes  a  large  tract  of  sheep-walk. 
By  this  means  of  course  the  burthen  is  thrown  upon  two  or  three 
sheep-walk  occupiers,  who,  with  the  occupiers  of  all  other  quali- 
ties of  land,  are  compelled  to  receive  one  man  to  35  acres.  The 
degree  of  injury  thus  inflicted  in  Princes  Risborough  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  parish  of  Westbury,  Wiltshire, 
only  one  man  is  allotted  to  400  acres  of  sheep-walk,  whilst  one 
man  is  given  to  every  30  acres  of  arable  land,  and  one  to  every 
50  acres  of  meadow. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  J.  Grace,  occu- 
pier of  600  acres  of  sheep  walk  in  Princes  Risborough. 
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'*The  parish  of  Risborough  contains  about  5000  acres,  part  of 
which  is  very  g^ood  land,  and  a  part  very  bad ;  the  occupiers  of  the 
good  land  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  poor  land.  Myself  and 
another  hold  nearly  600  acres  each,  of  nearly  the  worst  land  in  the 
parish :  you  may  therefore  easily  see  that  we  are  out-voted  in  the 
select  vestry,  who  agreed  that  the  labour-rate  should  be  levied,  not  by 
value,  but  by  acreage ;  thus  making  land,  now  occupied,  a  considerable 
ezteot  of  it,  as  sheep-walk,  and  consequently  producing  no  labour 
at  all :  what  is  not  so  applied  is  of  poor  quality,  and  cannot  produce 
so  much,  and  require  so  *much  labour  as  the  best  land,  which  pro- 
duces a  larger  bulk  of  corn  and  straw.  I  therefore  considered  this  mode 
of  levying  the  labour-rate  very  unfair^  and,  with  others  in  the  same 
situation,  objected  to  it ;  but  we  were  out-voted  by  the  rest  of  the 
select  vestry,  who  were  occupiers  of  good  land,  and  would  not  consent 
to  a  fair  allowance." 

In  this  parish  the  little  farmers  league  with  the  large  farmers  ; 
it  is  not  me  large  farmer  shifting  the  burthen  upon  the  small 
farmer,  but  the  occupiers  of  rich  land,  both  the  large  occupiers 
and  the  small  occupiers  casting  the  burthen  upon  a  few  occupiers 
of  extensive  sheep-walk. 

Even  under  the  third  plan,  on  the  face  of  which  great  fairness 
appears,  the  same  system  of  burthen-shifting  will  be  found  to 

Srevail.     At  Pamham,  in  Surrey,  where  the  3iird  plan  was  used 
uring  the  last  year,  and  is  now  in  use,  two  provisions  formed  the 
basis  of  the  agreement.     The  first — 

"That  for  every  thirty  acres  of  pasture^  wood,  and  arable  land,  and 
for  every  six  acres  of  hop  ground,  the  occupier  shall  find  constant  em* 
ploy  for  one  man,  before  he  will  be  permitted  to  work  out  his  portion  of 
the  above  rate." 

Here  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  smaller  quantity  of  labour 
required  for  pasture  and  for  wood  lands  ;  no  exemption  is  made 
of  the  small  holder  occupying  less  than  twenty  acres  of  land, 
exempted  in  many  parishes  on  the  express  ground  that  he  is  bond 
Jide  a  labourer,  and  capable  of  performing  all  the  labour  that  his 
little  holding  requires.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  sons  of  the 
small  farmer  who,  with  himself,  are  more  than  sufficient  for  work- 
ing his  farm.  Thus,  then>  we  find  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  a  large  share  of  the  burthen  may  be  cast  upon  the 
holder  of  meadow,  the  holder  of  woodland,  the  holder  of  less  than 
twenty  acres  with  or  without  sons,  or  the  small  holder  with  two  or 
three  sons. 

The  second  provision  enacts — 

"  That  all  persons  who  are  assessed  to  this  rate,  and  are  not  occupiers 
of  land,  may  participate,  in  the  benefit  of  the  rate  by  making  terms  t/Hth 
the  occupiers  of  land  to  work  out  their  rale  for  them** 

Under  this   provision,   a  further  burthen  is  necessarily  cast 
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upon  traders.  It  appears,  that  the  agriculturists  generally  worked 
out  the  rate  for  those  not  holding  land,  at  one^half  of  the  wages 
awarded  by  the  parish.  Mr.  Pain,  an  extensive  grower  of  hops 
in  that  parish,  says — 

"  Rate-payers,  who  had  no  land,  were  allowed  to  get  their  portion  of 
the  labour-rate  worked  out  by  any  farmer  who  had  previously  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  il  has  generally  been  done  at  one* 
half.  Every  such  rate-payer  might  have  had  his  rate  thus  worked  out 
if  he  had  chosen  ;  very  many  have  done  so,  amongst  others,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  large  and  small  tithes,  and  thereby  have  directly  effected 
a  saving  of  half  the  amount." 

Thus  the  trade  portion  of  the  surplus  labourers  is  awarded  to 
the  large  agriculturists  at  half  wages,  trade  bearing  the  other 
half.  This  agreement,  in  fact,  partakes  of  the  unfairness  of  the 
6rst  plan,  as  oppressing  the  tradespeople,  and  of  the  unfairness  of 
the  second  as  oppressing  the  small  agriculturists  and  the  owners 
of  meadow  land. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  a  rate-payer : — 

**  When  the  labour-rate  was  first  introduced,  I  had  hoped  it  would 
have  been  beneficial  to  all  parties ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  continued  as  it  is 
now  acted  upon  in  this  parish,  it  will  increase  rather  than  diminish 
pauperism.  Almost  every  person  in  the  town  now  has  something  to  do 
with  the  pauper  labourer;  he  must  either  keep  a  man  in  idleness,  or  send 
him  to  work  upon  some  farm,  and  pay  half  his  wages.  Such  a  system 
as  this  is  both  monstrous  and  disgraceful  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  and, 
if  continued,  will  make  the  men  worse  instead  of  better,  because  there 
is  no  hope  of  their  being  freed  from  the  thraldom  of  pauperism, 

**  The  labour-rate  was  adopted,  because,  as  the  farmers  would  have 
it,  there  was  more  labourers  than  could  possibly  be  employed  upon  the 
land.  Now,  supposing  there  was  30  men  too  many,  the  fair  proportion 
would  be  to  allot  20  to  the  farmers,  and  10  to  the  town ;  the  town 
people  would  have  taken  the  10,  and  employed  them  the  best  way  they 
could ;  but  the  farmers  now  turn  round  and  say,  '  No,  we  can  employ 
your  10  in  addition  to  our  20,  if  you  will  pay  half  the  amount  of  their 
wagres;  and  if  you  will  not  agree  to  that,  you  must  pay  the  whole 
amount  of  the  labour-rate  assessed  upon  you.'  What  can  be  more  con- 
vincing than  this,  that  here  is  not  a  man  too  many  ?  I  intend,  when 
another  labour-rate  is  proposed,  to  make  a  strong  objection  to  such 
shameful  proceedings  as  this. 

"  mUiam  MdUrthr 

The  Famham  labour-rate,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  most  successrul  experiments  of  the  kind,  which  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  following  clause,  and  to  the  fairness 
with  which  the  arbitrators  have  performed  their  duty. 

••  Sixth.  That  Messrs.  J.  M.  Paine,  Charles  Knight,  J.  Lidbetter, 
George  Smith,  and  William  West,  be,  and  are  hereby  appointed  arbitra- 
tors to  determine  in  case  any  dispute  should  arise  between  the  parish 
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officers  and  the  parties  who  apply  to  work  out  their  rate  ;  and  likewise 
that  they  be,  and  are  hereby  appointed  to  make  such  alteration  in  the 
application  of  that  part  of  the  second  resolution  which  relates  to  the 
quantity  of  land  upon  which  a  labourer  must  be  constantly  employed, 
as  they  may  consider  just  and  reasonable,  in  order  to  obviate  any  par- 
ticular grievance  which  may  arise  from  its  strict  and  literal  enforcement, 
and  that  the  decision  of  any  three  of  such  arbitrators  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive." 

But  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a  legislation  which  depends 
for  its  success  on  the  impartiality  of  persons  empowered  to  aecide 
on  matters  in  which  they  themselves  have  a  strong  and  imme- 
diate pecuniary  interest,  which  enables  three  persons  out  of  a 
population  of  5858^  io  make  a  decision  which  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  upon  which  a  labourer  must 
be  constantly  employed  :  which  enables  them  to  decide,  as  they 
appear  to  have  done,  that  the  sons  of  farmers  are  labourers,  but 
tnat  gardeners,  gi'ooms,  or  assessed  servants  are  not  ? 

In  an  adjoinmg  parish,  Frensham,  the  third  plan  was  also 
tried ;  but  instead  of  each  occupier  of  land  being  compelled  to 
take  labourers  according  to  his  acreage,  as  at  Farnham,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  one  man /or  every  20/.  assessment;  and  in  this 

f)arish  no  restriction  was  placed  upon  those  who  did  not  hold 
and  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  share  of  the  surplus  labour. 
Against  this  agreement  no  complaints  were  made  by  the  trades- 
people. The  small  farmers  having  sons  who  work  as  labourera 
,iipon  their  farms,  seem  numerous  in  this  parish,  and  upon  them 
the  burthen  appears  to  have  fallen.  The  following  are  state- 
ments made  by  that  class  : — 

"  I  have  sons  (eight)  enough  to  do  the  whole  work  on  my  farm  (about 
60  acres),  and  to  be  compelled  to  pay  fur  labour,  the  consequence  would 
be,  I  must  bring  my  own  children  in  idleness,  to  employ  and  pay 
others ;  and  in  that  case  it  must  be  injurious  ;  and  in  all  cases  of  small 
farmers,  if  the  farmer  cannot  do  the  labour  without  hiring  (when  there 
is  a  family)  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  things  for  that  man 
to  live  and  pay  his  way. 

"  mUiam  Mayhew:* 

"  The  resolutions  of  the  parish  exclude  the  sons  of  farmers  above  one 
from  working  out  the  labour-rate,  although  they  be  actually  employed 
as  labourers  by  their  parents.  I  have  three  sons,  and  am  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  them  to  work  as  labourers.  It  therefore  places  on 
me  two  more  labourers  than  it  does  on  many  of  my  neighbours,  who 
hold  an  equal  farm  with  me  and  have  no  family.  Such  proceedings  are 
very  injurious  to  the  working  farmers,  who  have  a  family,  and  would 
on  me  and  all  others,  so  situated,  I  think,  end  in  ruin. 

"  Stephen  Bakers 

'*  It  will  be  a  great  good  to  the  great  rich  farmers ;  no  doubt  they 
sing,  'O,   be  joyful!'    that  all  others  not  of  like  caste  are  obliged 
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Id  bdp  pay  their  laboarert.  But  to  all  little  farmers  and  othefi •  It  wfl! 
be  a  great  eril  and  tax;  I  know  two  or  three  little  farmeri  who  have 
tons  grown  up,  and  do  all  their  business ;  now,  is  it  not  a  hard  case  they 
should  be- obliged  to  hire  a  labourer  or  two  to  work  out  their  rate,  oc 
pay  25  per  cent,  more  than  their  opulent  neighbours  pay,  as  a  full  rate  is 
made,  and  25  per  cent,  deducted  on  such  persons  as  work  out  the  wbola 
rate  ?  Since  this  labour- rate  has  been  in  operation,  the  poor-rates  liave 
been  the  same  as  usual.  1  Iwve  paid  since  October  last  three  &t.  rates 
in  the  pound,  and  perhaps  another  will  be  brought  Ibrward  before  neit 
October. 

**Jamt9KeHr 

It  may  be  assumed  that  there  are  not  any  erass  farmers  in 
is  parish,  as  no  complaint  is  made  by  any  ftucn  person.  Had 
there  been  such,  the  injury  to  them  would,  as  we  hate  seen, 
ha?e  been  great,  labourers  oeing  forced  on  them  on  the  precise 
ground  that  they  do  not  want  them. 

Hie  parish  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Mason  : — 

"  The  parish  of  Frenshani  is  an  agricultural  parish.  The  land  is  of 
a  Tery  similar  quality  throughout,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  rate-payer 
who  is  not  in  the  occupation  of  land,  or  otherwise  in  a  situation  to  give 
employment  These  circumstances  aflTorded  peculiir  meaus  of  equalis- 
ing the  burllien,  and  yet  success  was  not  obtained." 

Hie  agreement  at  Down  ton,  in  Wiltshire,  is  also  under  the 
*  third  plan ;  the  labourers  being  apportioned  according  to  assess 
ment.    The  following  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  IL  H.  Hooper,  a 
select  vestryman  of  that  pariah : 

*'  There  ought  to  be  a  difference  between  a  farm  that  is  chiefly  of 
arable  and  one  with  a  large  proportion  of  meadow  land,  as  those 
occupying  the  former  admit,  that  both  with  their  quota  of  regular  and 
freemen,  they  have  barely  sufficient,  while  those  occupying  tlie  latter 
stale  that  they  have  considerably  more  than  they  can  And  work  for :  ii 
can  be  accounted  for  only  in  this  way;  the  meadow  lands, standing 
three  timies  as  high  on  the  rate  as  arable  land,  arc  in  consequence 
obliged  to  employ  three  times  the  number  of  regular  labourerP«  although 
they  do  not  want  so  many,  os  there  is  no  ploughing,  sowing,  carting 
manure,  or  threshing  required  on  meadow  land." 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  burthen  rests  upon  the  grass 
farmer,  and  no  doubt  also  on  the  small  arable  farmer,  who  by 
himself  or  with  his  sons  can  perform  the  labour  which  liis  farm 
requires. 

Great  oppression  upon  an  individual  rate-payer,  or  upon  a 
class  of  rate-payers,  may  likewise  be  exercised  by  the  overfpera 
determining  by  whom  each  labourer  shall  be  employed.  Mr. 
Griffin,  of  bend  and  Ripley,  says — 

**  A  few  days  ago  I  hired  a  strong,  healthy,  middle-aged  Wbonrer. 
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fit  10«.  per  week ;  the  next  day,  a  little  old  man  came  and  told  me  the 
overseer  bad  sent  him  instead  of  the  man  I  had  agreed  with.** 

We  might  continue  to  illustrate  the  unfairness  with  which  the 
system  is  conducted,  until  we  had  exhausted  the  parishes  from 
which  we  have  received  information  on  the  subject :  for  in  each 
parish  the  surplus  labourers  are  thrown  chieflyupon  one  class  by 
a  combination  amongst  the  other  classes.  The  small  occupier, 
who,  by  himself  or  wim  his  children,  is  able  to  perform  the  labour 
necessary  to  his  little  farm,  will  however,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  be  found  to  be  the  severest  sufferer,  whether  the  labour-rate 
be  upon  the  first  plan,  the  second  or  the  third.  The  only  small 
occupiers  who  seem  content  are  those  without  sons,  and  whose 
farms  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  require  their  own  time  in 
superintendence.  Tnis  class  will  invariably  be  found  to  prefer 
the  system,  and  the  reason  is  admitted  by  themselves ;  viz.  that 
they  save  in  poor-rate,  and  do  not  receive  under  the  labour-rate 
more  persons  than  are  sufficient  to  do  their  work.  In  some  in- 
stanch  they  state  that  they  do  not  receive  under  the  labour-rate 
as  many  labourers  as  they  previously  employed. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  strange,  that  perpetrating,  as  they 
usually  do,  such  serious  injury  upon  the  largest  portion  of  the 
rate-payers,  labour-rates  should  have  been  so  extensively 
adopted. ;  the  explanation  is,  that  the  large  farmers  are  benefited, 
and  that  in  an  agricultural  parish  they  command  a  majority  in 
vestry. 

Mr.  Bullen  of  Kelvedon,  Essex,  says— 

"  There  was  no  occasion  in  this  parish,  nor  would  it  have  been 
done  but  for  a  junto  of  powerful  landholders,  putting  down  opposition 
by  exempting  a  sufficient  number,  to  give  themselves  the  means  of  a 
majority." 

Unfortunately,  the  power  is  often  vested  in  the  very  class 
which  has  the  least  inducement  to  make  a  good  use  of  it — those 
who  hope  to  find  in  paupers  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labour. 
The  Rev.  R.  Johnson,  of  Lavenham,  Suffijlk,  says, — 

**  I  am  told  that  language  to  the  following  effect  has  been  made  use 
of  in  this  neighbourhood :  t.  e, '  The  more  men  unemployed  the  better, 
and  the  higher  the  poor-rates  the  better  for  us ;  the  landlords  must 
reduce  their  rents  in  proportion,  and  we  shall  be  benefited  by  eniploy- 
ing  men  at  such  wages  as  we  choose  to  give  them.' " 

The  small  farmer,  who,  by  himself  or  with  his  sons,  can  perform 
all  the  labour  he  requires,  gains  nothing  by  the  real  or  apparent 
cheapness,  for  he  employs  none.  The  tradesman,  too,  is  simi- 
larly situated;  he  must  lose  by  pauperism,  and,  unlike  the 
farmer,  to  whom  local  connexion  is  of  no  importance,  is  tied  to 
the  spot,  and  must  bear  all  the  evils  which  belong  to  the  parish^ 
for  to  leave  it  would  be  to  leave  his  bread.     He  is  likewise  very 
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frequently  a  small  proprietor^  owning  his  house^  and  a  few  acres 
of  land. 

In  many  cases  the  large  occupiers  have  been  enabled  to  carry 
the  plan  by  intimidation.  A  rate-payer  in  a  parish  in  Surrey, 
whose  name  and  residence,  from  fear  of  injury  to  him,  are  sup- 
pressed, says,— - 

**  I  am  bound  by  the  overseers  or  guardians  of  the  parish  (who  have 
influence  over  trade)  not  to  vote  against  a  labourer's  rate,  or  to  lose 
their  work  or  custom."  * 

Again,  Mr.  Hicks,  of  Henfield,  says — 

"  There  are  very  many  small  farmers  in  this  parish,  who, /rom  fear 
of  losing  their  little  farms,  or  of  offending  their  more  wealthy  neigh- 
hours,  or  from  not  understanding  how  the  labour-rate  would  operate, 
consented  to  give  it  a  trial.  The  result  has  been  that  several  have 
proved  the  expenses  25  per  cent,  more  than  before  the  existence  of  a 
labour-rate.  There  are  smiths,  coopers,  harness-makers,  Sfc,  who,  from 
fear  of  offending,  abstained  from  making  their  objections.** 

In  many  instances,  after  having  tried  the  system  for  a  year  or 
two,  a  majority  of  the  rate-payers  have  succeeded  in  discon- 
tinuing it.  So  strong,  however,  is  the  apparent  promise  of  a 
labour-rate,  that  even  those  who  complain  oitterly  of  its  oppres- 
sive nature,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  their  own  parishes, 
conclude  with  admiration  of  the  principle,  "  provided  it  can  be 
carried  into  operation  with  an  equal  pressure  npon  alL"  No  one, 
however,  has  yet  pointed  out  any  means  for  effecting  the  desired 
''equal  pressure,*  which  means  have  not  been  tried  in  some  other 
parish,  and  there  proved  ineffectual. 

A  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  during  the  last  Session, 
for  amending  the  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  96.  The  principal  object 
of  this  Bill  was  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  the  third  plan,  that  by 
which  each  occupier  is  compelled  to  employ  men  in  proportion  to 
his  acreage  (reference  being  had  to  the  description  of  cultivation), 
before  he  is  considered  as  taking  a  share  of  the  surplus  labourers. 
The  intention  of  the  Bill,  however,  as  to  the  equalization  of  the 
burthen  would  probably  have  been  defeated  by  the  wide  discretion 
which  it  gave  to  the  rate-payers,  under  the  provision, 

'*  That  every  occupier  should  take  one  able-bodied  labourer  for  so 
many  acres  of  arable  land  as  may  be  determined  by  the  majority 
aforesaid  of  the  rate-payers  in  vestry  assembled  to  require  one  such 
labourer  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  same,  regard  being  had  to  the 
description  and  quality  of  the  land  ;  and  also  that  every  such  occupier 
shall  employ  one  able-bodied  labourer  for  so  many  acres  of  grass  land,, 
one  for  so  many  acres  of  wood  land,  and  one  for  so  many  acres  of  hop 
ground,  in  his  occupation  as  shall  respectively  he  determined  by  the 
majority  as  aforesaid,  befure  he  shall  be  permitted  to  claim  any  ex- 
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emptioD  from  the  payment  of  his  proportion  of  the  said  rale,  or  derive 
any  benefit  or  assistance  therefrom.'' 

Under  this  provision^  the  arable  farmers^  if  the  majority  of 
Totes^  might  make  the  grass  land,  the  wood  land,  and  the  down 
land  take  the  same  amount  of  labour  as  the  arable  land ;  or  the 
farmers^  generally  combining  against  trade,  might  vote,  that  after 
the  farmer  should  have  received  one  man,  or  even  less,  to  every 
100  acres,  the  remaining  labourers  should  be  considered  surplus, 
and  be  distributed  amongst  the  rate-payers  generally,  according 
to  assessment. 

A  plan  for  remedying  all  unfairness  in  the  distribution  of  the 
labourers,  has  been  proposed  in  a  circular  letter  issued  by  Mr. 
Hillyard,  the  President  of  the  Northamptonshire  Farming  and 
Grazing  Society. 

Mr.  Hillyard's  schenie  resembles  the  first  plan,  that  generally 
used  in  Surrey  and  Sussex.  It  proposes  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions to  an  assessment  distribution  by  a  graduated  scale,  in- 
tended, of  course,  to  represent  the  exact  proportion  of  demand 
for  profitable  labour  possessed  by  each  of  the  rate-payers.  But 
the  data  upon  which  the  calculations  are  founded  appear  to  be 
arbitrary.  Mr.  Hillyard  says,  ''  Occupiers  of  houses  above  5L 
to  be  rated  at  one- third  of  the  amount  of  the  poor-rate."  Such 
houses  then  ought  to  have  as  much  real  demand  for  the  one-third 
allotted  to  them,  as  arable  land  has  for  the  three-thirds.  But 
the  assertion  is  wholly  unsustained.  The  proposition  may  appear 
liberal,  but  it  appears  so  only  because  to  rate  householders  in  the 
same  sum  as  landholders  would  be  the  height  of  injustice. 
Again,  he  proposes  that  "  Occupiers  of  pasture  or  woodland  be 
rated  at  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  poor-rate.'*     Grass  land  is 

Senerally  rated  twice  as  high  per  acre  as  arable,  and  therefore,  if 
urdened  with  labourers  in  proportion  to  one-half  of  its  assess- 
ment, would  be  bound  to  employ  as  many  labourers  per  acre  as 

.arable,  though  requiring  only  half  as  many.  Again,  *'  Occupiers 
of  land,  one-half  or  more  of  which  is  pasture,  the  remainder 
arable  land,  to  be  rated  at  three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  the 
poor's-rate.'  Supposing  the  pasture  to  exceed  one-half,  in  the 
degree  that  it  exceeded  the  half,  the  burthen  would  increase 
in  unfairness.  Lastly,  '*  No  land  to  be  deemed  pasture  that  has 
not  been  constantly  in  grass  for  seven  years  and  upwards."  This 
is  a  proposition  for  a  seven  years'  injustice.  If  legalized,  it 
would  act  almost  as  a  prohibition  of  laying  down  land. 

A  nearer  approximation  towards  preventing  the  oppression  of 
any  class  of  rate-payers  would  be  to  ascertain  the  average  number 
of  labourers  required  by  each  mode  of  cultivation,  and  then  to 

'^nact  that  one  man  be  emiployed  by— 
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—  acres  of  arable  laud, 

—  acres  of  pasture, 

—  acves  of  down, 

—  acres  of  hops, 

-:—  acres  of  woodland, 
and  for  smaller  or  larger  quantities  of  laud  in  proportion. 

That  the  owners  of  water  meadow  should  be  exempt  during  the 
time  their  lands  are  under  water. 

That  every  farmer  should  take  one  man  foir  every  —  horses. 

—  —  oxen,  cows, 

&c. 

—  —  sheep. 

—  —  pigs. 

That  farmers  and  their  sons  who  work  as  labourers  should  b& 
acknowledged  as  such,  and  allowed  for  accordingly. 

And  that  after  this  apportionment  had  been  made,  the  remain- 
ing Is^bourers  should  be  apportioned  amongst  the  employers  of. 
labour  in  proportion  to  their  assessment  to  the  poor's  rate. 

lliis  would  be  as   near    perhaps  as  a  statute  could  reach ;  * 
all  further  adjustment  must  be  left  to  the   parishioners  them- 
selves.    And  yet  there   remains  abundant  room   for  disagree- 
ment and  oppression.     Between  the  farmers,  as  to  the  quality  of 
arable  land ;  is  land  that  requires  little  labour  in  its  cultivation 
to  be  burthened,  and  that  which  requires  much  to  be  compara- 
tively exempt?     Again,  What  shall  be  considered  pasture  or 
meadow  land,  is  land  laid  down  for  grasis  to  be  charged  as  arable, 
and  if  not,  how  can  a  farmer  be  prevented  from  pretending  that 
his  land  is  laid  down  when  he  intends  to  plough  it  at  the  recur- 
rence of  the  season  ?     Who  shall  determine  where   dowti  land^ 
ceases  and  meadow  begins  ?     Who  shall  determine  when  water 
meadow  is  in  a  fit  state  to  admit  labour  upon  it?     What  shalL 
constitute 'Mvorking  as  a  labourer?"     Is  the  farmer  who  works 
one  day  in  the  year  as  such  to  be  exempt,  or  is  the  man  who  caa 
prove  that  he  worked  twelve  hours  a  day  durinc^  a  whole  year,. 
\\  ith  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  to  be  denied  his  claim  to  be* 
reckoned  a  labourer  because  he  did  not  work  those  few  days  p 
Again,  as  between  the  farmers  and  the  rate-payers  generally. 
The  farmers  may  vote  all  the  arable  land  in  the  parish  inferior, 
and  requiring  a  less  quantity  of  labour;'  they  may  vote  the  pas- 
ture to  be  down  land,  or  a  species  of  poor  marsh,  or  unfit  to  bear 
labour ;  they  may  vote  that  all  farmers  and  their  sons  have  per- 
formed the  labour  necessary  to  include    them   as  agricultural 
labourers,  and  such  occurrences  might  follow  as  are  described  in 
the  following  communication   from   Mr.   Griffin   of  Send   and 
Ripley : — 

**  Farmers  having  any  number  of  sons  were  allowed  to  rate  them 
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as  labourers  out  of  this  rate,  so  that  we  have  now  yeomanry  paupers, 
hunting,  shooting,  and  riding  about  the  country,  enjoying  themselves 
on  labourers'  allowances." 

With  the  utmost  care  of  the  legislature,  most  of  these  means  of 
oppression  must  remain  open.  The  legislature  cannot  arrange 
the  detail  requisite  for  every  parish  even  lor  one  year,  and  on  tae 
details  depends  the  working  of  the  general  provisions. 

Even  were  it  possible  to  prevent  injustice  between  the  rate- 
payers of  the  same  parish,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  in- 
justice between  parish  and  parish.  In  almost  every  labour-rate 
which  we  have  seen,  a  provision  exists  expressly  prohibiting  em- 
ployment to  labourers  who  have  not  a  settlement.  Indeed,  many 
persons  avow  their  object  to  be  the  expulsion  of  non-parishioners. 
At  Thomey  Abbey,  Cambridge,  the  number  of  labourers  re- 
maining in  the  parish  gives  only  one  man  to  60  acres. 

Mr.  John  Fask  says — 

*'  The  labour-rate  has  done  good,  by  excluding  strangers  from  the 
parish  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  they  were  not  wanted,  and  by 
giving  employment  to  the  labourers  belonging  to  the  parish." 

Mr.  William  Stanford,  of  Henfield,  Sussex,  states—^ 

'*  There  are  some  parishes  who  speak  highly  of  a  labour- rate,  viz, 
such  parishes  as  have  not  enough  of  their  own  poor  to  do  all  the 
labour  within  their  parish ;  although  they  may  have  had  several  of 
their  own  out  of  employ^  occasioned  by  some  farmers  employing  out- 
parishioners  ;  but  by  confining  their  resolutions  in  the  labour-rate  to 
their  own  parishioners,  those  who  employ  men  belonging  to  other 
parishes  are  compelled  to  discharge  them." 

The  parishes  from  which  the  least  dissatisfaction  is  expressed 
•will  generally  be  found  to  be  of  this  class.  Folstead,  in  Sufiblk, 
is  an  example ;  in  that  parish  the  resident  parishioners  amount 
only  to  three  and  a  fraction  for  each  100  acres.  Lemer  is  another 
instance,  and  so  is  Nuthurst,  in  Sussex. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  of  Nuthurst,  says — 

*'  We  have  about  2600  acres  of  land  in  the  parish,  and  but  95 
labourers  belonging  to  it,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  work.'' 

But  those  parishes  whose  labourers  have  sought  employment 
elsewhere,  and  are  driven  back,  make  loud  complaints. 

Mr.  Newman,  of  Crawley,  in  Sussex,  complains  of  the  evil  thus 
inflicted  upon  his  parish :  he  says — 

'*  There  has  been  no  labonr-rate  in  the  parish  of  Crawley,  in  conse-^ 
quence  of  there  not  being  sufficient  agricultural  land  to  employ  half 
the  labourers ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  owing  to  the  labour-rate  in  the 
adjoining  parishes,  our  labourers  have  beeh  sent  home,  and  we  have 
been  compelled  to  support  them  in  comparative  idleness  ever  since  the 
above  rate  was  adopted,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  under  the  present 
system."  • 
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The  advantage  thus  unfairly  gained,  however,  has  in  many 
cases  been  of  short  duration. 

Mr.  William  Stanford,  of  West  Grinstead,  Sussex,  says — 

'*  As  3oon  as  we  could  arrange,  a  rate  was  made  for  the  better  em« 
ployment  of  the  poor  in  this  parish,  and  continued  in  force  until  the 
15th  of  April  last,  and  certainly  enabled  us  to  get  through  the  first  part 
of  the  winter  with  less  men  out  of  employ  than  we  otherwise  should 
have  done.  After  Christmas,  we  began  to  feel  (he  effect  of  other 
parishes  adopting  a  labour-rate,  and  confining  themselves  to  their  own 
parishioners,  in  consequence  of  which  several  labourers  came  home, 
and,  although  men  of  good  characters,  had  no  chance  of  finding  em- 
ployment but  on  the  parish  account.'* 

A  still  more  serious  injury  appears  to  be  caused  to  parishes  not 
having  a  labour-rate,  when  a  portion  of  its  occupiers  hold  land  in 
a  labour-rate  parish.  To  make  room  for  the  labourers  imposed 
on  them  by  that  parish,  they  discharge  their  own  parishioners, 
preferring,  of  course,  a  smaller  burden  in  the  form  of  a  poor-rate, 
to  a  greater  one  in  that  of  a  labour-rate. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Glascock,  church- 
warden of  Castle  Hedingham,  Essex^^  will  show  the  extent  of  evil 
to  that  parish  from  the  practice. 

'*  The  labour-rate  was  not  adopted  in  this  parish,  although  it  has 
been  tried  in  all  the  surrounding  parishes  except  Little  Yeldham,  and 
is  now  in  force  in  Great  Yeldham,  Gestingthorpe,  and  Great  Maple- 
stead.  The  result  has  been,  that  in  these  parishes  there  lias  been  no 
•demand  for  the  labourers  of  this  parish  ;  that  some  of  our  labourers 
who  were  employed  by  farmers  holding  land  in  this  and  one  of  the 
labour  rate  parishes,  have  been  discharged ;  and  that  fa'rmers  whose 
principal  occupations  are  in  the  labour-rate  parish  have  employed  in 
our  parish  the  labourers  of  the  other  parish  to  our  prejudice,  so  that, 
as  is  truly  observed  by  Mr.  Stubbins,  overseer  of  this  parish,  the  sur- 
plus labour  of  other  parishes  has  been  thrown  upon  Castle  Heding- 
ham.    The  facts  from  which  you  will  draw  your  conclusion  are  these : 

Mr. 's  principal  labourers  in  this  parish  are  from  Great  and  Little 

Yeldham;  Air. ,  on  1 14  acres  in  this  parish,  has   but  two  men 

belonging  to  this  parish,  the  rest  are  all  from  Gestingthorpe,  whom 

under  the  labour-rate  he  is  obliged   to  employ ;  Mr. has  dis- 

charged  one  man  ;  he  had  discharged  two  belonging  to  this  parish, 
alleg^in^  that  he  must  employ  a  certain  number  of  Gestingthorpe  men, 
and  he  has  not  work  for  ail,  and  a  Gestingthorpe  man  is  now  actually 

residin^r  in  this  parish  and  having  work  in  this  parish.     Mr. is 

also  obliged  to  employ  Gestingthorpe  men.  Mr.  — ^—  has  been  also 
called  upon  to  employ  one  Yeldham  man." 

A  witness  residing  in  Hurstperpoint,  in  Sussex,  occupying  land 
in  that  and  in  two  adjoining  parishes,  in  the  former  of  which  only 
has  the  labour-rate  been  adopted,  admits  that  he  has  pursued 
this  course.  He  says,  speaking  of  Hurstperpoint,  the  labour*^ 
rate  parish, — 
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**  I  bold  33  acres  of  land  in  the  parish,  half  arable  and  half  meadow ; 
also  I  have  about  450  acres  inHwo  adjoining  parishes,  a)id  I  employ 
some  labQurers  in  those  parishes  out  of  this  parish,  because  they  are 
not  very  full  of  paupers.  In  neither  of  those  parishes  (which  are, 
Albourne,  a  small  parish,  and  Woodmancoat,  a  larg^er  one)  has  the 
labour-rate  been  employed." 

Having  thus  shown  the  operation  of  the  labour^rate  system  on 
the  rate-payers,  we  will  now  consider  its  effects  on  the  labourers : 
effects  of  far  greater  importance,  both  as  applying  to  a  much 
more  numerous  class,  anci  as  influencing  not  only  their  prosperity 
but  their  morals. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  a  labour- 
rate  has,  m  many  instances,  produced  an  immediate  im|$rove- 
ment  in  the  condition  and  character  of  a  portion  of  the  labourers 
within  its  operation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  working  on  the  roads  and  in  the 
gravel-pits  is  considered  by  the  labourers  as  wholly  useless,  and 
Uierefore  only  inflicted  upon  them  to  gratify  the  malice  of  the 
overseers ;  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  of  the  rate-payers  generally. 
And  this  opinion  is  no  doubt  oflen  strengthened  by  the  incautious 
and  petulant  remarks  of  an  overseer,  who  feels  himself  surrounded 
by  difficulties  in  the  performance  of  his  office,  and  being  an 
uneducated  man,  has  not  perceived  that  the  vicious,  as  the  victim^ 
of  ignorance,  are  truly  objects  of  compassion,  and  therefore 
deserving  of  all  the  lenity  which  is  compatible  with  their  own 
good,  and  the  good  of  society.  Considenng  themselves  the  vic- 
tims of  persecution,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  ignorant  men  should 
thus  be  impressed  with  vindictive  feelings  towards  the  rest  of 
society,  and  become  thoroughly  vicious.  Under  such  circum- 
stances almost  any  alternative  would  prove  to  be,  and  would  by 
them  be  considered,  an  improvement  m  their  condition.  A  feel- 
ing of  contentment  is  thus  created  which  no  doubt  exhibits  itself 
in  more  moral  conduct,  and  in  increased  industry. 

John  Boxall,  a  labourer,  at  Frensham,  Surrey,  says, — 

*'  It  has  completely  allayed  that  feeling  of  discontent  which  was  so 
general  a  short  time  ago,  by  the  improved  mode  of  employment  it  has 
given  to  a  great  number  of  us.  The  value  of  our  labour  is  all  we 
want.** 

Mr.  John  Marchant,  of  Hurstperpoint,  Sussex,  says, — 

**  When  they  work  for  the  parish  in  such  numbers,  they  corrupt  each 
other  (being  chiefly  the  worst  labourers),  but  when  divided  amongst 
the  occupiers  of  lands  and  houses,  they  become  better  men  in  every 


sense." 


Mr.  Morgan,  of  Henfield,  says, — 

"  I  believe  we  all  agree  that  the  peace  and  morality  of  the  lower 
orders  were  much  improved  during  its  continuance." 

Mr.  Long,  of  Famham,  says, — 
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'*  From  the  circumstance  of  no  youn^  men  having  been  broun^ht 
before  the  nia^strates  for  any  disobedience  or.  misdemeanor,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  have  become  even  steadier  under  their  improved 
condition." 

Mr.  Hooper,  of  Downton,  Wiltshire,  says, — 

**  Previous  to  its  employment,  larg^  numbers  of  men  were  cong^re- 
^ted  together,  either  at  the  gravel-pits,  the  roads,  or  some  other  public 
work,  badly  paid,  not  overlooked,  and,  consequently,  daily  becoming 
more  indolent,  discontented,  and  insolent;  but  by  distributing  them  to 
the  different  farms,  these  evils  were  got  rid  of." 

The  Rev.  Richard  Blunden,  of  Alton,  Hampshire,  says, — 

**  I  have  no  doubt  the  labour-rate,  dismissing  the  pecuniary  saving 
from  our  view,  has  been  very  advantageous  both  to  the  tnorals  and  the 
comfort  of  the  labourers  in  this  parish,  and  would  have  been  much  more 
so  was  it  not  for  the  pernicious  operation  of  the  present  beer  bill,  in 
reference  to  the  morals  of  the  labourers,  it  disperses  them  from  their 
consultations  in  the  gravel-pit  and  on  the  road,  where  was  concocted 
the  means  by  which  they  might  rob  the  preserves  of  game,  hen-ro3Sts 
of  their  inmates,  and  gardens  of  vegetables.'' 

Another  circumstance  may  likewise  account  for  the  change  in 
the  state  of  mind  of  this  portion  of  the  labourers;  they  generally 
obtain  increased  wages. 

B.  Pease,  Holywell, — 

*'  Agricultural  labourers  receive  a  benefit  from  the  labour-rate,  a« 
they  are  employed  and  paid  better  than  they  would  be  when  they  are 
employed  nt  parish  worlu 

J.  Cranfield,  Holywell, — 

As  it  respects  agricultural  labourers,  they  receive  a  benefit  from 
the  working  of  the  rate ;  for  they  are  employed,  and  paid  better  than 
they  would  be  were  they  on  the  parish. 

W.  H.  Paine,  Famham, — 

'*  The  labourer  now  finds  little  difficulty  in  procuring  work,  and 
generally  gets  better  wages  than  before." 

But  this  partial  improvement  appears  to  be  dearly  purchased. 
We  have  seen  that  the  first  act  of  a  labour-rate  is  to  expel  everj 
unsettled  labourer.  No  matter  how  long  he  may  have  been  a 
steady  and  faithful  servant ;  no  matter  how  good  a  workman. 
He  is  not  a  parishioner,  and  however  much  he  may  be  attached 
to  his  employer,  and  to  the  spot,  he  must  five  up  his  employ- 
ment, ancl  go  where  he  is  not  known,  and  where  none  but  parish 
work  may  be  found  him. 

Mr.  Robert  Aichison^  of  Westbury,  Wilts,  says, — 

"  An  effeet  of  the  system  has  been  severely  felt  in  our  part  of  this  parish, 
(which  is  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  district,  and  remarkable 
for  the  sobriety  and  good  behaviour  of  the  labourers) — namely,'  that  it 
has  obliged  several  of  my  farming  neighbours  to  discharge  workmen  of 
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approved  characierand  tried  fidelity,  (some  of  whom  httd  been  brought 
up  on  their  estates  from  their  youth,)  simply  because  they  did  not 
happen  to  have  a  settlement  here,  and  take  in  their  places  men  less 
•qualified  and  not  so  trustworthy.  With  some  of  these  persons  I  have 
had  opportvmUies  of  conversing,  and  have  felt  much  pained  to  observe 
the  sad  consequences  of  (lie  breaking  up  of  that  mutual  attachment 
which  had  for  so  many  years  subsisted  between  their  masters  and 
themselves." 

Mr.  Lacy,  of  Famham,  Surrey,  speaking  of  out-parishioners, 
says, — 

**  There  are  cases  where  good  labourers  and  old  servants  have 
received  their  discharge." 

Mr.  Clapson,  of  Hellingley,  Sussex, — 

*'  I  employ  two  men  who  do  not  belong  to  this  parish,  and  if  I  were 
forced  to  employ  my  proportion  of  those  who  belong  to  this  parish,  I 
must  of  necessity  discharge  the  two  above  mentioned.  This  case  is 
very  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
labour-rate  would  cause  the  removal  of  many  of  the  best  workmen  in 
the  country." 

The  Rev.F.  Calvert,  of  Whatfield,  Suffolk,— 

*'  Labourers  being  able  to  obtain  employment  only  in  the  parishes  to 
"wbich  they  belong,  are  often  obliged  by  a  labour- rate  to  leave  situa- 
tions in  which  they  may  have  maintained  themselves  by  industry  many 
years,  in  order  to  remove  to  their  own  parishes,  where  they  must,  in  all 
probability,  become  paupers." 

H.  Barker,  of  Henfield,  Sussex, — 

**  The  labour-rate  has  had  this  effect;  those  who  have  had  their 
servants  for  years  in  their  employ,  in  our  parish,  Jiave  sent  them  home 
-to  their  parishes,  because  they  would  employ  those  belonging  to  the 
parish." 

Mr.  Stanford,  of  West  Grinstead,  Surrey, — 

'*  The  adoption  of  any  plan  that  will,  in  its  effect,  remove  good  and 
industrious  workmen  from  their  present  employers,  and  send  them 
home  to  their  own  already  burthened  parishes,  must  be  attended  with 
the  worst  of  consequences,  that  of  destroying  the  morals  and  principles 
of  the  men,  and  bringing  utter  ruin  on  the  parishes." 

Mr.  Hicks,  of  Henfield,  Sussex,— 

*'  It  is  very  plain  that  such  a  bill  may  have  the  effect  of  cruelly 
injuring  the  industrious  labourer  under  a  kind  but  distant  master,  by 
sending  both  him  and  his  family  home  to  their  parish  ;  and  whatever 
parish  might  hereaAer  become  burthened  with  poor,  the  labourers  would 
have  no  hope  of  distant  employment,  because  the  universal  cry  would 
be,  *  We  have  a  labour-rate,  and  it  obliges  us  to  employ  or  pay  (exclu- 
sively) our  own  parishioners,  whether  they  are  good  workpeople  or 
bad.'  It  surely  must  be  an  error  to  attempt  to  remedy  surplus  agricul- 
tural labour,  by  driving  men  home  to  their  parishes  by  indirect  means» 
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and  then  compelling  the  farmers  to  employ  them  through  parish  ves- 
tries and  bench  boards  of  agriculture ! 

*'  It  has  been  customary  in  Sussex  to  hold  out  rewards  to  labourers 
who  could  bring  up  their  families  without  parochial  relief;  but  such  a 
systehn  as  the  labour-rate  would  entirely  prevent  so  desirable  an  object; 
they  would  soon  become  slaves  instead  of  free." 

The  following  are  the  replies  of  four  labourers  residing  at  Ifield, 
Sussex^  but  not  belonging  to  that  parish. 

*'  It  is  an  injury  to  the  labouring  classes  in  general,  as  the  farmer 
and  the  gentleman  are  alone  benefited  by  it,  and  not  the  labourer.  In 
particular,  people  situated  like  myself,  out  of  their  own  parish,  are 
driven  from  their  work  and  their  homes  to  their  parish,  and  are  wholly 
dependent  on  the  overseers  for  employment,  when,  but  for  that,  they 
might  be  earning  a  comfortable  living,  with  a  very  little  assistance. 
'This  has  been  the  case  with  many  families  since  the  labour-rate  com- 
menced, and  should  it  continue,  the  injury  will  be  great  to  many  an 
industrious  labourer. 

**  Jamet  EdwardiJ' 

**  I  inform  you,  as  a  labourer,  that  if  a  labour- rate  had  taken  place 
in  this  parish  as  proposed,  it  would  have  been  an  injury  to  me.  I  inform 
70U  that  I  am  an  out-parishioner,  and  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
my  daily  labour.  Not  belonging  to  the  parish,  I  find  it  difficult  to  get 
employ,  and,  in  addition  to  being  out  of  employ,  I  have  the  rate  myself 
to  pay,  and  the  system,  in  its  present  form,  will  certainly  injure  me. 

••  JFUliam  Razzle." 

"  I  do  not  belong  to  this  parish,  therefore  I  cannot  say  anything  in 
the  behalf  of  the  labour-rate,  as  it  appears  that  it  prevents  all  out-pa- 
rishioners getting  a  day's  work,  so  that  it  is  a  harm. 

"  Richard  Smiihr 

**  I  am  afraid  the  labour-rate  is  of  no  good  to  me,  as  I  do  not  belong 
-to  the  parish  ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  throw  me  out  of  work,  and  drive  me 
home  to  my  parish  for  employment,  and  I  think  it  of  little  use  for 
out-dwellers. 

"  James  Stradwick:* 

But  the  evil  to  the  labouring  population  is  not  confined  to  the 
non-panshioners.  The  ultimate  effect  of  a  labour-rate,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  a  measure  which  forces  individuals  to  employ  labourers 
at  a  given  rate  of  wages,  must  be  to  destroy  the  distinction  be- 
tween pauperism  and  independence.  Our  inquiries  have  con- 
vinced us  that  it  is  only  by  keeping  these  things  separated,  and 
separated  by  as  broad  and  as  distinct  a  demarcation  as  possible^ 
and  by  making  relief  in  all  cases  less  agreeable  than  wages,  that 
anything  deserving  the  name  of  improvement  can  be  hoped  for. 
But  unaer  the  labour- fate  system  relief  and  wages  are  confounded. 
The  wages  partake  of  relief,  and  the  relief  partakes  of  wages. 
The  labourer  is  employed,  not  because  he  is  a  good  workman, 
but  because  he  is  a  parishioner.     He  receives  a  ceftain  sum^ 
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not  because  it  is  the  fair  value  of  his  labour^  but  because  it. is 
what  the  vestry  has  ordered  to  be  paid.  Good  conduct,  dili- 
gence, skill,  all  become  valueless.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  they 
will  be  preserved?  We  deplore  the  misconception  of  the  la- 
bourers in  thinking  that  wages  are  not  a  matter  of  contract,  but 
of  right ;  that  any  diminution  of  their  comforts  occasioned  by  an 
increase  of  their  numbers,  without  an  equal  increase  of  the  fund 
for  their  subsistence,  is  an  evil  to  be  remedied,  not  by  themselves^ 
but  by  the  magistrates ;  not  an  error,  or  even  a  misfortune,  but 
an  injustice.  But  can  we  more  effectually  maintain  this  state  oT 
feeling  than  by  proclaiming  that,  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord^ 
the  tithe-owner,  the  small  farmer,  and  the  shopkeeper,  all  the 
labourers  of  the  parish  are  to  be  kept  at  the  ordinary  wages,  or 
nearly  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  district,  in  a  state  free  from 
anxiety,  restriction,  or  degradation,  however  great  their  numbers^ 
however  little  their  diligence,  or  however  reckless  their  profligacy 
or  their  improvidence? 

The  following  is  the  labour-rate  scale  of  wages  used  at  Princes 
Risborough : — 

*'  Each  ubie-bodied  labourer  above  25  years  of  age,  8»,  weekly. 


from  20  to  25 

f» 

78. 

from  18  to  20 

i» 

5*. 

from  16  to  18 

>t 

48. 

from  14  to  16 

»> 

3.f. 

from  1'2  to  14 

9» 

2*.  6d. 

from  10  to  12 

>« 

28, 

The  scale  used  at  Farnham,  Surrey,  is  curious,  as  showing 
^hfiit  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  a  man  above  seventy-five,  are 
held  equally  capable. 

**  Boys  from  12  to  15  years  old,  28.  6d.  per  week, 
from  15  to  18  „  b8. 

from  18  to  21  „  7*.  6d. 

Men  .  .         •     lOf. 

from  65  to  75  „         7«.  6d. 

Above  75  „         bs. 

It  is  true  that  these  are  minimum  scales,  but  we  know  the  ten- 
dency of  the  minimum  to  become  a  m>aximum. 

In  some  parishes  in  Suffolk  an  attempt  is  made  to  pay  each 
labourer  according  to  his  comparative  value,  and  consequently 
the  labourers  are  divided  into  classes,  each  class  having  a  se- 
parate rate  of  wages.  At  Polstead,  in  Suffolk,  the  labourers  are 
classed  at  9.f .,  8s,,  7s,<,  and  6^.  per  week ;  boys  at  5s.,  4s,,  3s.  and 
2*.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  these  classes  have  reference 
to  age,  and  number  in  family,  rather  than  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  labourer's  work.  The  following  is  |be  list  circulated 
amongst  the  rate-payers  at  Polstead :— 
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**  Tliat  the  following  labourers  be  eDtitled,  when  so  employed,  to  the 
respective  wages  as  under-mentioned  : — 

Men  at  9«.  per  Week.  (Here  follow  about  80  names.) 
Labourers  .  at  8«.  per  Week  .  .  .  •  5  names. 
Luboureri  .  at  7«.  per  Week  ....  7  names. 
Labourers  .  at  6«.  per  Week  •  .  •  .  7  names. 
Boys  •  .  .  at  5#.  per  Week  •  •  •  .  5  names. 
l)o}s     ...    at  4«.  per  Week     •     •     .     .     7  names. 

Boys     •     .     .     at  3#.  per  Week 14  names. 

Boys     ...     at  2s,  per  Week    ....    6  names. 

The  following  are  opinions  expressed  by  rate-payers  as  to  the 
probable  eflfect  of  the  labour-rate  upon  the  habits  and  morals  of 
the  independent  labourers.  Mr.  Joseph  Sexton,  of  Westbury, 
Wilts,  says, — 

**  One  evil  connected  with  the  labour-rate  is  omitted,  I  beh'eve,  by 
all ;  that  its  operations  bring  many  industrious  labourers  on  the  parish, 
who  otherwise  never  would  have  been  paupers.  Every  kind  of  labour 
is  done  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  stem-men,  and  consequently  there 
is  nothing  leA  for  the  usual  labourer,  and  there  is  no  alternative  but  for 
him  to  go  to  the  parish  for  relief:  thus  the  independent  labourer  be- 
comes a  pauper.  There  are  many  instances  of  this  nature  in  the  parish 
from  the  plan  last  year. 

**  Another  evil  is,  the  plan  throws  out  of  employ  many  who  come  on 
the  rutes  ;  and  it  h  impossible  to  prevent  this  unless  all  men  would  act 
conscientiously.  As  soon  as  the  stem-system  commences,  immediately 
farmers  do  not  want  so  many  regular  labourers  ;  these  are  consequently 
paid  oflT,  and  placed  on  the  stem.  I  met  with  a  case  this  week  to 
illustrate  this  fact :  an  industrious  young  man,  who  had  been  a  soldier, 
and  uiorried  a  wife  abroad,  was  discharged  ;  he  returned  to  his  parish 
(Westbury),  but  did  not  apply  for  relief.  His  wife,  who  is  a  respect- 
able woman,  with  himself,  slept  on  straw ;  they  endured  the  greatest 
privation  rather  than  go  to  the  parish.  At  length  he  got  regular  em- 
ploy at  98,  per  week.  He  now  became  comfortable  ;  he  furnished  his 
house,  and  everything  was  going  on  well,  till  the  stem  commenced, 
when  he  was  informed  he  could  not  be  employed  any  longer ;  and  he 
could  not  get  labour  till  he  conr.ented  to  be  stemmed  at  St.  per  week, 
for  which  he  labours  about  three  days.  He  is  now  off  the  parish  again  by 
his  industry,  but  he  told  me  the  stem  was  4/.  out  of  his  pocket,  last 
year,  only  fur  labour. 

*'  Tlie  consequences  are  injurious  ;  when  once  a  person  h  registered 
on  tlie  parish  book,  he  loses  his  Independence,  and  generally  is  not 
aniious  to  return  to  labour.  The  stem  is  finished ;  the  work  is  all 
done  ;  he  then  goes  to  the  overseer  and  demands  his  allowonce ;  the 
parish  is  burthened  ;  the  man  is  degraded  ;  he  forms  associations  with 
other  paupers ;  idleness  and  corruption  of  morals  go  together ;  family 
ties  are  broken  ;  misery  enteis  the  family,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  parish 
money  goes  to  the  beer-shop.  Tims  the  number  of  paupers  are  in- 
creased, the  rales  are  increased,  and  we  are  all  involved  in  greater  ex- 
penses, with  less  trade  to  support  them." 
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The  Rer.  P.  Calvert,  of  Whatfield,  Suffolk,— 

**  Piece-work  must  be  generally  discontinued  where  farmers  hare  so* 
many  labourers  quartered  upon  them,  that  they  have  not  employment 
enough  to  supply  their  increased  number  of  hands  with  piece-work,  nor 
sufficient  capital  to  pay  the  increased  weekly  wages  if  they  cdUld  find 
such  work  for  them. 

*'  A  consequent  diminution  of  the  industry  of  all  labourers.  A  gren- 
ileman,  who  is  a  neighbour  of  mine,  and  one  of  the  principal  occupiers 
in  the  hundred,  tells  me,  that  it  is  his  opinion  there  would  not  be  found* 
under  the  operation  of  a  labour-rate  continued  two  or  three  years,  a 
single  industrious  man  in  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

'*  Single  men  obtaining  constant  worlc  under  a  labour-rate,  in  whom 
habits  of  improvidence  have  already  been  fixed  by  the  existing  system- 
of  pauperism,  spend  the  greatest-  part  of  their  increased  earnings  at 
beer-houses." 

Mr.  Brand,  of  Kelvedon,  Essex, — 

'*  I  believe  it  has  done  harm  to  the  rate-payers,  by  making  the 
labourers  less  laborious,  by  giving  them  less  encouragement  and  more' 
cause  for  discontent,  by  not  giving  an  adequate  compensation  to  the 
industrious  man,  and  assuring  the  idle  a  certainty  of  employ ment" 

Mr.  Meade,  of  Princes  Risborough,  Bucks, — 

"  But  it  is  not  advisable  that  all  the  labourers  be  paid  their  wages 
by  the  labour-rate,  as  many  employers  wish :  such  a  proceeding  will 
render  the  men  all  paupers,  and  destroy  the  little  respectability  and 
independence  that  yet  remains  ;  and  at  the  same  time  g^dually  deprive- 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  all  rent  whatsoever,  as  at  Cholesbury." 

Mr.  J.  Grace,  of  the  same  parish, — 

«  '*  The  effect  of  a  labour-rate  would  be  good,  as  far  as  regards  the 
profitable  employment  of  the  labourers,  instead  of  congregating  toge- 
ther as  they  now  do  on  the  roads  ;  but  for  no  other  purpose  do  I  think 
it  desirable,  or  lilcely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class ;- 
because  it  holds  out  no  stimulus  to  encourage  the  working  sort,  but 
puts  them  on  a  level  with  the  idle,  who  will  never  move  from  the  parish 
as  long  as  they  can  demand  a  certain  income  from  it." 

Mr.  Hooper,  of  Downton,  Wiltshire, — 

*•  They  never  try  to  get  employment,  but  now  look  constantly  to  the 
regulator,  and  are  little  desirous  to  please.  The  labourer  is  aware  that 
he  is  a  pauper ;  that  when  he  has  served  one  master  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  he  shall  be  sent  to  another,  and  so  changing  from  master  to 
master,  he  acquires  no  interest  with  any." 

Mr.  Goodman,  of  Thomey  Abbey,  Cambridge, — 

*^  It  has  made  my  labourers,  who  belong  to  this  parish,  regardless  of 
civility  and  of  giving  satisfaction  in  their  work,  and  been  the  cause  of 
their  not  remaining  so  stationary  and  attached  to  the  place  where  they 
have  had  employment  during  the  winter  as  they  otherwise  would  be; 
they  knowing  and  saying  it  is  not  now  necessary,  as  it  used  to  be,  for 
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Ibem  to  care  about  pleasing  their  master  by  staying  with  hiin  during' 
harvest,  as  when  the  winter  sets  in,  he,  or  some  other  farmer  in  the 
parish,  must  find  them  constant  work  at  not  less  than  10#.  per  week ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  most  of  my  labourers  belonging  to  this 
parish,  whom  I  employ  in  the  winter,  leave  me  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  and  the  chief  part  of  my  harvest- work  is  done  by 
strangers,  who  know  nothing  of  my  ways,  and  I  nothing  of  their  cha* 
racters,  which,  to  say  the  least  of,  is  to  me  very  objectionable." 

Mr.  Hennant,  of  Thorney  Abbey,  Cambridge, — 

"  If  I  complain  of  the  little  work  done,  or  its  being  ill  done,  the  reply 
is,  (interlarded  with  the  grossest  blackguardism,)  *  Oh,  we  don't  care- 
a  ■  ;  ifjou  don't  like  it  as  it  is,  you  may  do  your  work  yourself; 

for  if  you  discharge  us,  you  must  keep  us,  or  have  others  of  the  same 
sort  in  our  stead.'" 

Mr.  Stephen  Cadby,  of  Westbury,  Wilts, — 

'*  The  greatest  evil,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  spirit  of  laziness  and  insub- 
ordination that  it  creates;  if  you  remonstrate  with  these  men,  they 
abuse  or  injure,  certain,  however  (heir  conduct,  they  shall  receive  their 
money." 

Mr.  John  Harris,  of  the  same  parish, — 
'^-  **  Knowing  they  must  receive  a  certain  sum  per  week,  they  seldom 
come  to  work  till  seven  o'clock,  and  generally  leave  by  four,  and  if 
you  remonstrate  with  them,  you  only  get  abuse." 

While  such  are  often  the  effects  of  a  labour-rate  on  the  in- 
dustry of  the  labourers,  "  it  is  equally  unfavourable  to  their 
frugality  and  independence.  We  have  already  dwelt  on  the 
oppression  of  refusing  employment  to  the  labourer  who  has 
saved  any  property,  under  the  system  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, the  possession  of  property,  or  even  the  mere  abstinence 
from  pauperism,  becomes  sometimes  a  ground  for  further  taxa- 
tion. 

The  following  are  the  replies  of  some  working  men  who  are 
assessed  to  the  labour-rate  : 

Those  of  I  field,  Sussex,  say, —  , 

'*  I  have  built  a  small  cottage  on  the  waste  land,  given  me  by  the- 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  I  have  not  employment  at  all  times  at  my  trade,, 
that  is^  bottoming  sieves  and  chairs,  and  rake-making  ;  and  when  I  am 
out  of  employ,  the  farmers  mil  not  employ  me,  became  I  have  got  the 
cottage.  Therefore,  to  send  me  a  man  for  me  to  employ,  I  think  aa 
imposition.  I  pay  the  highway  tax,  poor  tax,  and  tithe,  which  taxes, 
were  quite  as  high  when  the  labour-rate  prevailed. 

"  miliam  Lidbetlorr 

'  '*  I  am  a  journeyman  bricklayer,  and  when  the  labour-rate  came  into 
operation  last  winter,  I  was  myself  out  of  employment;  it  therefore 
cannot  be  supposed  that  I  had  any  thing  to  set  a  man  to  work  at,  as  the 
large  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  can  at  any  time  of  the  year  employ 
the  labourers  who  are  out  of  work  to  advantage.     I,  myself,  as  well  as 
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others,  are  of  opinion  that  the  labour-rate  should  be  chargeable  ouly  on 
the  farmers,  and  not  on  cottagers  such  as  myself. 

«•  James  SiilV' 
"  To  persons  situated  like  myself,  it  is  an  injury  to  us,  as  we  have 
men  sent  us,  and  we  have  no  employment  for  them.  I  employ  no  men, 
and  I  work  at  farming- work  myself,  and  ouly  hire  a  small  cottage ; 
therefore  the  money  for  labour  is  paid  out  of  our  own  pockets,  nearly 
useless.  It  appears  that  the  poor-book  in  our  parish  has  been  quite  as 
high  all  the  same. 

**  Thomoi  EUey!" 

Those  of  Boddicot^  Oxfordshire,  say,*-* 

**As  to  myself)  in  the  winter  I  have  not  work>haIf  my  time,  and  have 
nothing  for  a  labourer  to  do,  and  it  is  a  grievous  thing  for  me,  and  it 
has  done  a  deal  of  harm  to  us  poor  house-dwellers ;  many  of  us  can 
scarce  get  our  living. 

''Joieph  Lovell,  Painter." 

'*  A  labour-rate  will  do  me  an  injury,  as  I  am  a  labourer,  and  re- 
ceiving no  more  than  98.  per  week,  with  an  infirm  wife,  sometimes  not 
able  to  wait  on  herself.  My  cottage  and  garden  contain  five  poles 
only ;  my  rent  3/. ;  and  each  rate  2«. ;  therefore  1  have  no  emplo)ment 
for  a  labourer. 

"The  mark  x  of  John  Adkm%  Labourer, 
Assessed  at  1/.  10^." 

**  I  am  a  poor  labourer,  and  receiving  no  more  than  lOf.  per  week  to 
support  myself,  wife,  and  two  children,  and  occupy  a  small  cottage, 
with  a  garden  but  a  few  yards  square,  and  have  nothing  for  a  labouref 
to  do.  My  poor-rale  is  2«. ;  therefore  a  labour-rate  would  be  an 
injury  to  me,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  double  poor-rate. 

"  John  Stanley:' 

*'  It  will  do  me  an  injtiry,  as  lam  a  poor  labourer,  and  receiving  no 
more  than  \0s.  per  week  for  my  labour,  and  that  to  support  myself, 
wife,  and  three  children,  and  to  pay  a  rent  of  4/.  per  annum  for  my 
eoKage,  with  a  small  garden,  containing  altogether,  by  admeasurement, 
eight  poles.  My  poor-rate  is  l^.  Zd.  each  rate.  A  lubour-rale  would 
be  a  double  poor-rate,  as  I  have  nothing  for  a  labourer  to  do.  Thus  it 
wiTl  be  seen,  that  a  poor-rate  considerably  distresses  me  in  attempting 
to  pay  it,  and  am  wonse  in  circumstances  than  many  that  receive  parish 
support. 

**  John  AdkiiiMy  jun.  Maltman." 

Samuel  Bamett,  of  Wesibury,  Wilts,  says, — 

**  I  feel  myself  much  aggrieved  by  it  I  rent  a  small  quantity  of 
Innd,  4^  acres,  for  which  I  have  paid  last  year  nine  grants  and  a  half 
of  poors  rates,  at  7«.  3ef.  per  grant.  This^  Sir,  is  eiclusivc  of  rent  and 
every  other  tax.  Tliese  men  are  sent  to  me  when  I  want  labour  myself, 
and  one  of  them  I  offered  half  his  week's  wages  of  S«.  to  go  about  his 
.business;  but  he  refused  it,  and  I  was  compelled  to  find  him  employ 
jit  a  serious  loss  to  myself;  because,  as  be  was  a  cloth  worker,  and  I 
an  agricultural  labourer,  he  did  not  understand  his  work." 
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Thomas  Mercer,  of  Hursterpoint,  says,— 

**  I  think  it 'pressed  very  hard.  I  am  a  labouring  man  in  agriculture, 
ttnd  have  nothing  to  depend  on  for  suppoK  but  ray  labour.  I  am 
charged  nvith  poor-rates  which  I  can  ill  afford  to  pay*  and  I  was  also 
charged  to  the  labour-ratet  and  hired  a  man  to  outset  my  quota,  although 
at  the  same  time  I  was  out  of  employ  myself." 

A  further  objection  to  a  permanent  labour-rate  system,  is  the 
great  additionsd  difficulty  which  it  will  create  in  the  already 
arduouis  task  of  Poor- Law  amendment.  When  the  direct  em« 
ployers  of  labour  have  for  some  time  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Lfegislature  in  extorting  from  others  the  pajrment  of  a  part  of  the 
wages  of  their  labourers,  when  the  best  class  of  labourers,  those 
who  are  not  settled  in  the  place  of  their  employment,  have  dis- 
appeared, when  what  now  remains  of  repugnance  to  relief  or  of 
degradation  in  accepting  it  has  been  destroyed  by  its  being 
merged  in  wages,  when  all  the  labourers  have  been  converted  into 
a  semi-servile  populace,  without  fear  but  without  hope,  where 
can  we  look  for  the  materials  of  improvement  ? 

On  these  grounds,  we  believe  that  the  labour-rate  system,  or 
any  other  system  of  forced  employment  by  individuals  at  a  com- 
pulsory rate  of  wages,  if  it  ever  become  extensive  and  perma- 
nent, will  purchase  at  the  expense  of  enormous  and  lasting  mis- 
chief and  mjustice,  whatever  inimediate  advantages  it  affords. 

Our  preceding  remarks  apply  principally  to  agricultural 
parishes,  to  which,  as  we  have  already  stated^  labour-rates  have 
as  yet  been  confined.  But  a  manumcturer  has  as  much  induce- 
ment to  tax  the  rest  of  the  parish  for  his  own  benefit  as  a 
farmer ;  in  fact,  he  has  a  much  greater  inducement  As  an  ex- 
tensive employer  of  labourers,  his  advantage  over  the  farmer  is  as 
great,  or  still  greater,  than  that  of  the  &rmer  over  the  rest  of  the 
conununity.  If  we  suppose  there  to  be  in  the  same  parish,  a 
clergyman,  a  farmer,  ana  a  manufacturer,  each  rated  at  200/.  a 
year,  it  is  probable  that  the  manufacturer  would  be  found  to 
employ  at  least  100  men,  the  farmer  about  ten,  and  the  clergy- 
man two.  In  such  a  case,  the  gain  to  the  manufacturer  from  a 
labour  rate  would  be  ten  times  as  ^at  as  to  the  farmer.  We 
see  therefore  no  reason  for  hoping  tnat,  if  labour-rates  become 
more  frequent,  they  will  continue  to  be  confined  to  the  agricul- 
tural districts. 

It  is  true  that,  although  some  of  the  objections  which  we  have 
stated  apply  to  all  the  labour-rates  which  we  have  seen,  a  rate 
might  be  framed  which  should  be  free  from  many  of  them.  The 
rate  misht  apply  only  to  the  occupiers  of  land,  leaving  out-houses 
and  tithes.  It  might  be  assessed  on  the  land,  not  according  to 
acreage  or  rent,  but  according  to  the  real  demand  of  the  occupier 
for  labour,  arable  being  taxed  more  heavily  than  pasture,  and 
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pasture  than  wood.  A  distribution  of  this  last  kind  i?  mcule  in 
the  Lenham  rate.  And,  lastly,  the  distinction  between  those 
having  and  those  not  having  settlements  in  the  parish  might  be 
given  up.  But,  in  the  first  place,  a  labour-rate  so  qualified  as' 
this  would  scarcely  ever  be  adopted ;  and,  secondly,  the  worst  < 
ingredient  of  the  system  would  continue^  The  line  between  the 
pauper  and  the  independent  labourer  would  be  pro  ianto  oblite- 
rated ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a  country  in  which  that  dis- 
.tinction  has  been  completely  effaced,  and  every  man,  whatever  be 
his  conduct  or  his  character,  ensured  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
can  retain  its  prosperity,  or  even  its  civilization. 
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The  most  pressing  of  the  evils  which  we  have  described  are  those 
connected  with  the  relief  of  the  Able-bodied.  They  are  the  evils^ 
therefore,  for  which  we  shall  first  propose  remedies. 

If  we  believed  the  evils  stated  m  the  previous  part  of  the  Re- 
port^ or  evils  resembling  or  even  approaching  them,  to  be  neces- 
sarily incidental  to  the  compulsory  relief  of  the  able-bodied,  we 
should  not  hesitate  in  recommending  its  entire  aboUtion.  But  we 
do  not  believe  these  evils  to  be  its  necessary  consequences.  We 
believe  that,  under  strict  regulations,  adequately  enforced^  such 
relief  may  be  afforded  safely  and  even  beneficially. 

In  all  extensive  communities,  circumstances  will  occur  in  which 
an  individual,  by  the  failure  of  his  means  of  subsistence,  will  be 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  perishing.  To  refuse  relief,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  punish  mendicity  when  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
offender  could  have  obtained  subsistence  by  labour,  is  repugnant 
to  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind ;  it  is  repugnant  to  them. 
4o  punish  even  depredation,  apparently  committed  as  the  only 
resource  against  want. 

In  all  extensive  civilized  communities,  therefore,  the  occurrence- 
of  extreme  necessity  is  prevented  by  alms-giving,  by  public  insti- 
tutions supported  bv  endowments  or  voluntary  contributions,  or 
by  a  provision  partly  voluntary  and  partly  compulsory,  or  by  a 
provision  entirely  compulsory,  which  may  exclude  the  pretext  of 
mendicancy* 

But  in  no  part  of  Europe  except  England  has  it  been  thought 
fit  that  the  provision,  whether  compulsory  or  voluntary,  should  be 
applied  to  more  than  the  relief  of  indigence,  the  state  of  a  person 
unable  to  labour,  or  unable  to  obtain,  in  return  for  his  labour, 
the  means  of  subsistence.  It  has  never  been  deemed  expedient 
that  the  provision  should  extend  to  the  relief  of  poverty  ;  that  is, 
the  state  of  one,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mere  suDsitfteuce^  is. 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  labour. 

From  the  evidence  collected  under  this  Commission,  we  aim 
induced  to  believe  that  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  can  be  generally  administered  on  a  sound  and  well-de- 
fined  principle ;  and  that  under  the  operation  of  this  principle, 
the  assurance  that  no  one  need  perish  from  want  may  be  ren- 
dered more  complete  than  at  present,  and  the  mendicant  and 
vagrant  repressed  by  disarming  them  0/  their  weapon,— the  pleoTof 
impending  starvation. 

^2 
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It  may  be  assumed,  that  iu  the  administration  of  relier^  the 
public  is  warranted  in  imposing  such  conditions  on  the  individual 
relieved,  as  are  conducive  to  the  benefit  either  of  the  individual 
himself,  or  of  the  country  at  large,  at  whose  expeivse  lie  is  to  be 
relieved. 

The  first  and  'most  essential  of  all  conditions,  a  prindple 
Jtvhich  we  find  universally  admitted,  even  by  those  whose  practice 
is  at  variance  with  it,  is,  that  his  situation  on  the  whole  shall  not 
be  made  really  or  apparently  so  eligible  as  the  situation  of  the 
independent  labourer  of  the  lowest  class.  Throughout  the  evidence 
it  is  shown,  that  in  proportion  as  the  condition  of  any  pauper 
class  is  elevated  above  the  condition  of  independent  labourers,  the 
x^ondition  of  the  independent  class  is  depressed ;  their  industry  h 
impaired,  their  employment  becomes  unsteady,  and  its  remunera-* 
tion  in  wages  is  diminished.  Such  persons,  therefore,  are  under 
the  strongest  inducements  to  quit  the  less  eligible  class  of  labourers 
and  enter  the  more  eligible  class  of  pdupers.  The  converse  is 
the  effect  when  the  pauper  class  is  placed  in  its  proper  position, 
below  the  condition  of  the  indepenaent  labourer.  Every  penny 
bestowed,  that  tends  to  render  the  condition  of  the  pauper  more 
eligible  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer,  is  a  bounty  on 
indolence  and  vice.  We  have  found,  that  as  the  poor's-rates  are 
-at  present  administered,  they  operate  as  bounties  of  this  descrip' 
tion,  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  annually. 

The  standard,  therefore,  to  which  reference  must  be  made  in 
.fixing  the  condition  of  those  who  are  to  be  maintained  by  the 
pubhc,  is  the  condition  of  those  who  are  maintained  by  their  own 
jexertions.  But  the  evidence  shows  how  loosely  and  imperfectly 
the  situation  of  the  indq>endent  labourer  has  been  inquired  into, 
and  how  little  is  really  known  of  it  by  those  who  award  or  distri- 
bute relief.  It  shows  also  that  so  little  has  their  situation  been 
made  a  standard  for  the  supply  of  commodities,  that  the  diet  of 
the  workhouse  almost  always  exceeds  that  of  the  cottage,  and  the 
diet  of  the  gaol  is  generally  more  profuse  than  even  that  of  the 
workhouse.  It  shows  also,  that  this  standard  has  been  so  litde 
referred  to  in  the  exaction  of  labour,  that  commonly  the  work 
required  from  the  pauper  is  inferior  to  that  performed  by  the 
labourers  and  servants  of  those  who  have  prescribed  it :  So  much 
and  so  generally  inferior  as  to  create  a  prevalent  notion  amone^ 
the  agricultural  paupers  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  exempted 
Xrom  the  amount  of  work  which  is  performed  and  indeed  sought 
for  by  the  independent  labourer. 

We  can  state,  as  the  result  of  the  extensive  inquiries  made 
under  this  Commission  into  the  circumstances  of  tne  labouring 
^classes,  that  the  agricultural  labourers  when  in  employment,  in 
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oommon  with  the  other  classes  of  labourers  throughout  the  country, 
have  greatly  advanced  in  condition ;  that  their  wages  will  now* 
produce  to  tnem  more  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  than 
at  any  former  period.  These  results  appear  to  be  confirmed  by' 
tlie  evidence  collected  by  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturingr  classes,  and  also  by  that  collected  by  tha 
Factory  Commissioners.  No  body  of  men  save  money  whilst 
they  are  in  want  of  what  they  deem  absolute  necessaries.  No. 
common  man  will  put  by  a  shilling  whilst  he  is  in  need  of  a  loaC' 
or  will  save  whilst  he  has  a  pressing  want  unsatisfied.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  nearly  fourteen  millions  in  the  savings 
banks,  ^nd  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  last  returns,  upwards  of 
29,000  of  the  depositors  were  agricultural  labourers,  who,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  are  usually  the  heads  of  families,  and  also 
th^  fact  of  the  reduction  of  the  general  average  of  mortality,  jus->. 
tify  the  conclusion,  that  a^condition  worse  than  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent agricultural  labourer,  may  nevertheless  be  a  condition 
above  that  in  which  the  great  body  of  £nglish  labourers  have 
lived  in  times  that  have  always  oeen  considered  prosperous. 
Even  if  the  condition  of  the  independent  labourer  were  to  remaia 
as  .it  now  is,  and  the  pauper  were  to  be  reduced  avowedly  below 
that  condition,  he  might  still  be  adequately  supplied  with  tha 
necessaries  of  life. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  process  of  dispauperizing  the  able-  • 
bodied  is  in  its  ultimate  efiects  a  process  which  elevates  the  con-  • 
dition  of  the  great  mass  of  society. 

In  all  the  instances  which  we  have  met  with,  where  parishes^^ 
have  been  dispauperized,  the  effect  appears  to  have  been  pro-- 
duced  by  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  which  we  have^ 
set  forth  as  the  main  principle  of  a  good  Poor-Law  administra- 
tion, namely,  the  restoration  of  the  pauper  to  a  position  below 
that  of  the  independent  labourer. 

The  principle  adopted  in  the  parish  of  Cookham,  Berks,  is  thus 
stated : — 

• 

"  As  regards  the  able-bodied  labourers  who  apply  (or  relief,  giving 
them  hard  work  at  low  wages  by  (he  piece,  and  exacting  more  work  at 
a  lower  price  than  is  paid  for  any  other  labour  in  the  parish.  In  short,, 
to  adopt  the  maxim  of  Mr.  Whately,  to  let  the  labourer  .find  that  thet 
parisih  is  the  hardest  taskmaster  and  the  worst  paymaster  he  can  find,, 
and  thus  induce  him  to  make  lys  application  to  the  parbh  his  last  and 
not  his  first  resource*.** 

In  Swallowfield,  Berks,  labour  was  given  *'  a  little  below  the 
farmers'  prices." 
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The  principle  adopted  bv  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury^  in  Hat-. 
fields  Herts,  is  set  forth  in  tne  following  rules :— - 

"  All  persons,  except  women,  employed  by  the  parish,  under  the 
age  of  fifty,  shall  be  employed  in  task-work.  The  value  of  the  work 
done  by  them  shall  be  calculated  at  Jive^xths  of  the  common  rate  of 
wages  for  such  worlc  Persons  above  the  ageoffifly  may  be  employed 
in  such  work  as  is  not  capable  of  being  measiued,  but  the  wages  of 
their  labour  shall  be  ont-nxth  below  the  common  rate  of  wages*. 

The  rule  adopted  in  the  parish  of  Welwyn  adjacent  to  Hatfield 
is  that — 

**  When  employment  is  found  for  an  able-bodied  labourer,  who  is 
willing  to  Work,  but  unable  to  find  it,  he  shall  be  as  much  as  possible 
employed  in  task  or  piece-work,  and  at  wages  below  what  are  usually 
given,  80  as  to  make  him  desirous  of  finding  work  elsewhere,  rather 
flian  of  appl)ing  to  the  overseerf." 

In  the  parish  of  St,  Mary,  Nottingham,  the  principle  adopted 
is  thus  stated — 

"  1st.  Steadily  refusing  to  make  up  wages.  2dly.  Invariably  taking 
every  applicant  for  relief  and  the  whole  of  his  family,  however  large, 
entirely  on  the  parish,  and  setting  him  to  work  of  some  sort  or  other* 
without  any  view  to  profit,  or  to  any  principle  but  that  it  should  be 
more  irksome  than  ordinary  labour}." 

The  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Lowe,  at  Bingham,  was  also 
that  of ''  rendering  it  more  irksome  to  gain  a  livehhood  by  parish 
relief  than  by  industry." 

The  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Baker,  in  the  parish  of  Uley,  in 
Gloucestershire,  is  thus  stated  by  him: — 

•*  To  provide  for  those  who  are  able  to  work,  the  necessaries  of  life^ 
but  nothing  more,  to  keep  them  closely  to  work,  and  in  all  respects 
under  such  restrictions,  that  though  no  man  who  was  really  in  uxini 
would  hesitate  a  moment  to  comply  with  them,  yet  that  he  would  sub- 
mit to  them  no  longer  than  he  could  help  ;  that  he  would  rather  do  his 
utmost  to  find  work^  by  which  he  could  support  himself  than  accept 
parish  pay§." 

All  labour  is  irksome  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  labour; 
and  what  is  generally  meant  by  the  expression  "  rendering  the 
pauper's  situation  irksome,"  is  rendering  it  laborious.  But  it  is 
not  by  means  of  labour  alone  that  the  principle  is  applicable, 
nor  does  it  imply  that  the  food  or  comforts  of  the  pauper  should 
approach  the  lowest  point  at  which  existence  may  be  maintained. 
Although  the  w^orkhouse-food,  be  more  ample  in  quantity  and 
better  in  quality  than  that  of  which  the  labourer's  family  partakes, 
and  the  house  in  other  respects  superior  to  the  cottage,  yet  the 
strict  discipline  of  well-regulated  workhouses,  and  in  particular 
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the  restrictions  to  which  the  inmates  are  subject  in  respect  to  the*' 
use  of  acknowledged  luxuries^  such  as  fermented  liquors  and 
tobacco,  are  intolerable  to  the  indolent  and  disorderly,  while  to 
the  aged,  the  feeble  and  other  proper  objects  of  relief,  the  regu- 
larity and  discipline  render  the  workhouse  a  place  of  comparative 
comfort. 

The  measures  adopted  at  Southwell  are  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Cowell,  on  the  authority  of  the  governor  of  the  workhouse. 

"  All  the  orders  were : — 

^  1.  To  separate  the  men  and  women.    2.  To  prevent  any  from  g^ing. 
out  or  seeing  visiters,  and  to  make  them  keep  regular  hours.    8.  To' 
prevent  smoking.  4.  To  disallow  beer.    5.  To  find  them  work.    6.  To 
treat  and  feed  them  well. 

"  If  they  misbehaved  themselves  very  grossly,  I  had  authority  to  im-' 
prison  thein  in  a  solitary  cell  with  the  consent  of  the  overseer.  But 
never  since  I  have  been  governor  have  I  had  occasion  to  imprison  but. 
one  person,  a  woman,  who  was  a  violent  idiot.  To  the  violent  turbulent 
young  paupers  who  came  in,  swearing  they  would  beat  the  parish,  I 
gave  bones  or  stones  to  break  in  the  yard — had  a  hammer  made  on 
purpose*." 

But  it  appears,  that  in  others  of  the  dispauperized  parishes, 
the  course  adopted  was  simply  refusing  all  relief,  except  in  tha 
workhouses,  in  the  parish  of  Llangaddock,  in  Brecon^  it  is, 
stated — 

"  We  placed  the  parish  under  Mt.  Sturges  Bourne's  Act ;  we  made 
a  small  poor-house  out  of  some  houses  adjoining  one  another,  borrow* 
ing  300L  upon  the  security  of  the  rates.  All  persons  applying  for 
relief  were  compelled  to  move  into  the  poor-house  or  go  without." 

In  the  parish  of  Leckhamstead,  Berks^  the  means  are  described, 
to  have  been — 

"  1.  By  the  establishment,  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  of  a  poor-house 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  for  the  employment  of 
children,  we  have  reduced  the  expenses  of  the  parish  about  one  third. 

"  2.  By  adhering  strictly  to  the  statute  of  43d  of  Elizabeth,  and  by 
letting  all  the  children  that  required  relief  to  work,  feeding  and  lodging 
them  in  the  poor-house,  we  have  done  away  entirely  with  the  bread 
system,  or  head  allowance,  now  totally  unknown  in  this  parish ;  and 
the  alteration  induces  our  poor  to  look  out  for  employment  for  them- 
selves and  children,  which  before  they  did  not  trouble  themselves* 
about  t." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  although  they  are  variously  stated, 
all  these  modes  of  relief,  whether  by  paving  wa^es  lower  than 
the  ordinary  rate  in  return  for  out-door  labour,  or  by  maintenance 
in  the  work- house,  imply  that  the  condition  of  the  independent 
labourer  is  taken  as  a  standard,  and  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
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purposely  kept  below  it ;  and  that  these  objects  seem  to  have 
peen  effected  with  little  real  severity  in  any  pointy  and  least  of  all 
in  that  of  food.  In  some  instances  a  low  diet  was  prescribed  in 
terrorem,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  ever  a  rigid, 
enforcement  of  the  rule ;  and  in  general  the  paupers  within  the 
work-house  enjoyed  a  diet  profuse  compared  with  that  of  the 
independent  labourers  of  the  same  district. 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  induced  by  the  fact  already* 
noticed^  that  wherever  any  members  of  vestries,  or  of  boards  of 
parish  officers  were  distinguished  by  strictness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  relief^  these  members  were  generally  persons  who  had 
themselves  risen  from  the  labourine  classes;  it  appeared  that 
the  principle  which  we  have  set  forth  for  the  adipinistration  of  the 
poorVrates  Tand  to  which  we  shall  frequently  refer  in  subsequent 
passages  of  tnis  Report)  is  g^enerally  adopted  by  the  labouring 
classes  themselves,  as  the  onlv  safe  principle  for  the  government 
of  their  friendly  societies.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  was  examined  on 
this  point.  Under  the  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  56,  which  was  brought 
into  jParliament  at  the  instance  and  with  the  concurrence  of  dele- 
gates from  the  friendly  societies,  composed  of  the  labouring 
classes  throughout  the  country,  he  has  examined  and  certified 
about  three  thousand  sets  of  regulations  for  different  societies, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  per  cent,  were 
framed  by  the  members.  He  was  asked-;-''  In  these  institutions, 
is  the  condition  of  a  member  receiving  relief,  or  living  without 
work,  ever  allowed  to  be  as  eligible  on  the  whole,  as  the  condition 
of  a  member  living  by  his  work?" — He  answered  ''In  most 
cases  the  allowances  made  by  the  societies  are  so  adjusted  as  to 
make  it  the  interest  of  every  member  not  to  receive  relief  from 
the  society  so  long  as  he  can  earn  his  usual  wages.  The  average 
allowance  which  they  make  is  about  one- third  of  what  a  member 
can  earn.  Thus,  if  the  average  earnings  of  the  members  of  a 
benefit  socie^  were  II.  49.  a  week,  the  culowance  in  the  case  of 
sickness  would  be,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  time  of  (he  sickness, 
about  8s.  a  week.  During  the  last  session  Mr.  Slaney  brought 
in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  ot  sanctioning  the  formation  of  societies 
for  the  relief  of  members  when  out  of  employment.  At  his  in« 
stance  I  made  inquiries  amongst  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
respectable  of  the  labouring  classes  as  to  what  should  be  the  ex- 
tent of  allowance  to  those  who  were  out  of  work.  I  suggested  to 
the  parties  that  one-half  the  usual  wages  might  be  a  proper  al- 
lowance. The  unanimous  reply  of  all  the  operatives  with  whom 
I  .conversed  on  the  subject  was,  that  an  allowance  of  one-third 
would  be  ample,  and  that  more  than  that  would  only  induce 
the  members  to  continue  on  the  society  rather  than  endeavour  to 
find  work." 
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•  We  now  solicit  attention  to  the  various  classes  of  effects  pro^ 
duced  by  the  application  of  this  principle,  though  less  strictly,  to 
the  administration  of  the  poor's-rates. 

The  first  immediate  effects  produced  in  Cookham,  were  the 
conversion  of  the  able-bodied  paupers  into  independent  labourers^ 
and  the  reduction  of  the  paroch'isd  expenditure. 

*'  About  sixty-three  heads  of  families  which  were  formerly  con- 
stantly on  the  parish,  at  once  disappeared  from  the  poor-books." 

In. the  course  of  Mr.  Whately*s  examination  he  was  asked — 

*'  Did  Ihe  change  of  system  drive  any  of  the  parishioners  into  other 
parishes  ? — Certainly  not.  Not  a  single  family  of  parishioners  of  the 
labouring  doss  has  removed ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable  is,  that 
alihough  the  allowance  formerly  given  to  parishioners  living  at  a  dis- 
tance was  discontinued,  none  were  brought  home. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  not  one  family  of  parishioners  of  ihe  labouring 
class  has  removed  from  the  parish  since  the  change  of  system  ? — I  do. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  the  youth  of  both  seies  are  not 
encouraged  to  look  out  for  suitable  services  wherever  they  may  be 
found;  and  many  have  done  themselVes  and  their  friends  credit. by 
doing  so,  who  under  the  old  system  of  relief  might  have  had  their 
efforts  paralysed,  and  have  continued  through  life  a  burden  both  to 
themselves  and  their  friends."  * 

The  money  payments  were  reduced  from  2608/.  to  less  than 
half  the  amount.  During  the  first  eight  years  of  the  operation 
of  the  new  system  15,000/.  was  saved  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  eight  years  preceding. 

In  Swallowfield,  the  annual  rates  were  reduced  from  6t.  Sd. 
to  3f.  Ad.  in  the  pound.  All  able-bodied  labourers  led  the  work- 
house, and  the  total  number  of  able-bodied  claimants  was  dimi- 
nished one-half. 

Among  the  effects  produced  at  Leckhamstead,  it  is  stated  that 
forty-three  able-bodied  labourers  were  formerly  chargeable  to  the 

i)ansh,  and  that  three  only  are  now  chargeaole.     In  answer  to 
iirther  inquiries,  Mr.  Brickwell  who  effected  the  change  states, 
that— 

"  The  forty  have  mostly  found  employment  within  this  parish  ;  there 
may  be  four  or  five  employed  generally  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Lil- 
ling^tone  Lovell,  where  they  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  lBl)0urer8 
for  their  ordinary  work,  and  at  some  periods  of  ihe  year  others  ohtain 
work  in  the  neighbourhood.  Since  the  change  of  our  system  tlie  far- 
mers are  nioie  inclined  to  employ  labourers;  previously  they  would 
leave  all  the  work  that  could  by  any  means  be  put  off  until  some  rounds- 
men came  to  their  turn,  or  until  they  could  get  men  at  reduced  wages, 
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the  parish  making  up  the  remainder;  now  the  case  is  diflbrent,  that 
inducement  for  protracting  their  work  is  done  away  with,  and  there  ia 
a  more  regular  supply  gf  labour ;  the  men  find  it  much  easier  to  obtain 
work  at  fair  wages  ;  none  are  driven  out  of  the  parish  by  our  improved 
system ;  but  we  do  observe  a  greater  desire  and  anxiety  to  obtain'  work 
amongst  the  labourers  than  was  formerly  the  case."  * 

In  this  parish  it  appears  that  the  total  population  is  not  more 
than  499^  and  that  77  of  these  are  labourers  employed  in  agri- 
culture. The  popidation  was,  in  1801,346;  in  1811,  397;  in 
1821>  519.  Dunng  the  five  years  preceding  the  change,  the 
total  expenditure  was  41 72^;  during  the  five  years  subsequent  it 
was  3000/. 

In  Hatfield  also,  the  able-bodied  labourers  found  independent 
work  within  the  parish.  There  appear  indeed  to  have  been 
no  means  of  emigration.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  was 
asked — 

«•  Do  the  labourers  ever  go  out  of  your  parish  io  seek  work  ? — ^No.' 
they  know  it  would  be  of  no  use ;  Ihey  are  certain  of  it,  as  it  is  a  general 
understanding  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  each  parish  shall  employ 
its  own  poor."t 

The  saving  in  money  in  this  parish,  during  the  ten  years  suc- 
ceeding the  alteration,  as  compared  with  the  ten  years  preceding, 
was  14,000/.,  the  population  having  during  that  time  increased 
by  378  persons. 

In  Welwyn,  the  results  of  the  system  were  very  soon  perceived. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Glutton  states,  that, — 

**  Since  the  alteration,  the  labourers  are  less  disposed  to  throw  them«^ 
selves  out  of  work ;  not  applying  to  the  parish  on  every  emergency; 
there  are  few  new  paupe^rs.  Some  of.  those  who  had  been  on  the  parish 
as  permanently  sick  for  years  have  partially  recovered,  and  have  re- 
turned to  work,  supporting,  or  at  least  helping  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families.  Several  of  the  girls  who  came  into  the  house  when 
it  was  first  opened  have  obtained  respectable  places,  and  have  turned 
out  well ;  but  for  the  discipline  and  habits  of  tlie  poor-house  they 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  ruined." 

In  Southwell,  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  dwindled  from  80, 
in  the  first  year,  to  30,  and  in  the  second  to  11.  The  total  ex- 
penditure during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  change  was  13,929/. ; 
the  total  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  succeeding,  was  4005/. 

In  Bingham— 

'*  The  inmates  of  the  workhouse  dropped  from  45  to  12,  all  of  them 
old,  idiots,  or  infirm,  to  whom  a  workhouse  is  really  a  place  of  com- 
fort. The  number  of  persons  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse  dropped 
from  78  to  27.  The  weekly  pay  from  6/.  to  1/.  I6s,  to  pensioners,  all. 
of  whom  are  old  and  blind,  or  crippled." 
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The  expenditure  in  poor's-rates  was  as  follows  ^ 


-  1816  to  17  .  .      iCl23l 

1817  to  18  -  -  -     1206 

1818  to  19  -  -  -      984* 
**  Nev  syttem  began  tbii  year. 

1819  to  20  -  -  -   711 

1820  to  21  -  -  -   510 

1821  to  22  -  -  -   838 

1822  to  23  -  -  •   228 


1823  to  24  -  -  ^£365 

1824  to  25  .  -  .  481 

1825  to  26  -  -  -  856 

1826  to  27  ...  845 

1827  to  28  .  -  -  860 

1828  to  29  .  -  -  834 

1829  to  80  -  -  -  888 

1830  to  81  -  -  -  870 

1831  to  82  .  -  .  449  V 


In  Turton^  near  Bolton,  Lancashire,  where  a  well-managed 
workhouse  was  introduced— 

-"  No  sooner  had  this  system  been  put  into  full  operation  in  the  house,, 
than  the  able-bodied,  hereditary  paupers  began  to  disappear ;  the  dis* 
4sipline  was  new  to  them — ^they  disliked  the  restraint;  they  soon  found 
tijat  by  persevering  industry  and  a  little  manag^ement,  they  could  live, 
above  pauperism  ;  and  they  lefl  us  with  their  habits  improved,  to  make^ 
their  way  in  the  world  without  parochial  assistance.- 

*'  Our  poor-rates  In  1790  were,  upon  a  full  valuation,  nearly  equal 
to  nine  per  cent,  and  at  some  subsequent  periods,  viz.,  in  1816  and 
1817,  have  been  even  more.  Afler  the  establishment  of  our  work* 
house  they  began  to  decrease  ;  for  many  years  preceding  the  last*  they^ 
have  been  very  little  more  than  five  per  cent,  and  last  year  they  were 
less,  although  the  population  has  become  nearly  double  f." 

In  Ilfracombe  the  overseer  found  that  when  2d.  a  day  less  was' 

{^iven  by  the  parish  than  by  private  persons,  applications  were  no 
onger  made  to  him  bv  the  able-bocued  paupers.  Not  a  single, 
able-bodied  man  has  been  relieved  since  that  time,  and  they  are 
all  in  the  employment  of  the  farmers ;  the  rate  of  wages  being; 
\8.  Ad,  per  diem,  with  an  allowance  for  beer  or  cider  \, 

In  Uley,  the  burthens  of  the  rate-payers  were  reduced  more 
than  one-half;  and  Mr.  Baker,  in  speaking  of  the  subsequent 
conversion  of  paupers  into  labourers,  states,— 

'*  That  it  is  not  so  difficult  for  them  to  find  work  for  themselves  as 
it  is  generally  believed  to  be,  is  proved  from  the  shortness  of  the  time 
that,  with  not  above  two  or  three  exceptions,  any  able-bodied  person 
has  remained  in  the  house ;  and  by  a  list  which  has  been  made  of  more 
than  1000  persons  who  were  on  the  parish  books,  and  who  how  can  be 
proved  to  be  otherwise  maintained,  chiefly  by  their  own  exertions.  The 
list  shows  what  they  used  to  receive,  and  for  whom  they  now  work.  All 
who  received  parish  pay  before  the  workhouse  was  open  are  accounted, 
for,  excepting  about  eight  or  ten.  Some  few  have  lefl  the  parish,  but 
not  many.  About  500  are  now  on  the  books,  and  most  of  those  on 
reduced  pay.  I  did  not  advise  the  introduction  of  the  plan  till  I  had 
read  much  and  thought  much,  and  till  I  had  removed  many  doubts  by 
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private  correspondence  with  those  who  had  witnessed  its  beneficial 
efiecls  for  several  years.  Among  these  doubts  the  most  important  was, 
*  AotD,  in  the  present  icarciiy  €f  toorkt  can  ihoie  employ  or  support 
themselves  mho  afe  now  receiving  parish  pay?'  The  answer  was,  *  You 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  soon  the  impossibility  will  dwindle  down 
to  an  improbability,  the  improbability  to  a  distant  hope,  and  that  again 
to  complete,  success.*  I  was  also  told  that  industry  aud  frugality  would 
increase!  and  that  crime  would  become  less ;  but  1  never  was  told,  nor 
Ti^d  I  the  most  distant  hope,  that  the  success  would  have  been  so  com- 
plete. When  it  began  the  poor  were  idle,  insolent,  and  in  a  state  bor- 
dering upon  riot;  they  openly  acknowledged  that  they  would  rather  live 
on  the  parish  pay  in  idleness,  than  work  for  full  labourer's  wages,  and 
when  hired,  their  behaviour  was  such  that  they  could  not  be  continued 
in  work.  Now  all  are  glad  to  get  work.  I  employed  many  of  them 
in  the  winter  of  1830,  and  in  the  spring  I  let  them  go ;  but  I  promised' 
them  work  ag^in  in  the  next  winter,  for  which  they  expressed  more 
gratitude  than  I  expected  ;  but  when  the  winter  came  very  few  claimed 
my  promise,  they  toere  in  work  which  they  had  found  for  themselves; 
and  in  this  winter,  up  to  this  time  (December  5th,  1832)  only  one  per- 
son has  asked  me  for  work.  There  is  one  man  at  Uley  whose  charac- 
ter is,  and  ever  has  been,  exceedingly  bad,  and  his  feet  being  inverted- 
he  is  lame.  He  was  allowed  parish  pay  till  very  lately ;  he  applied  for 
an  increase  of  it ;  he  asserted  no  one  would  employ  him,  and  I  believed' 
him.-  At  a  vestry  meeting,  however,  his  pay  was  entirely  .  taken  off; 
he  instantly  found  work  for  himself,  and  has  lived  by  his  labour  ever 
wnce*." 

In  no  instance  does  the  actual  population  of  a  parish  appear  ta 
have  been  disturbed  by  these  changes ;  no  complaint  has  been 
made  by  adjacent  parishes  of  the  Isubourersof  the  dispauperized 
parishes  having  been  driven  in  amonest  them.  The  reason  as- 
signed by  the  witness  at  Hatfield  for  the  labourers  continuing  in 
their  own  parish,  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Non-parishioners  may  gradually  introduce  themselves 
without  exciting  a  murmur;  but  it  appears  that  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, and  the  present  general  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws^ 
render  the  transference  of  bodies  of  the  labouring  population 
from  parish  to  parish  a  matter  of  considerable  difSculty.  It  is 
found  less  difficult  to  drive  them  into  other  parishes  for  residences^ 
and  even  for  settlements,  than  for  labour;  which  last  object 
arouses  the  immediate  opposition  of  the  settled  labourers.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  they  had  no  need  to  seek  labour  in  other 
parishes,  as  they  found  it  on  the  best  terms  in  their  own  parishes, 
as  soon  as  motives  to  steady  industry  were  re-imposed  upon 
them.  In  some  large  town  parishes  the  same  principle  of  admi- 
nistration, with  relation  to.  able-bodied  paupers,  has  been  tried> . 
and,  as  will  appear  from  our  subsequent  quotations,  found  equally 

•  App.  (A.)  p.  623. 
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•efficient  in  rendering  them  independent  of  parochial  aid ;  but  from 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  individual  circumstances  of  the  pau- 
pers, or  the  means  of  tracing  them  amidst  a  crowded  population^ 
the  witnesses  can  seldom  speak  otherwise  than  on  conjecture  as  to 
any  further  effects. 

The  evidence,  however,  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  towns  resembles  that  afforded  by  the  rural  districts.  Mr. 
Gordon,  a  parish  officer  of  All  Saints,  Poplar,  one  of  the  parishes 
in  the -metropolis  where  stricter  nlanagement  of  the  able-bodied 
paupers  has  been  est ablished,' states,— 

"I  hav«  lived  30  yeArs  in  the  parish,  and  being  a  cooper  and  ship- 
owner, employing  in  my  own  business  between  40  and  50  men,  I  am 
conversant  with  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  can  state 
that  the  effect  upon  them  in  our  district  has  been  very  beneficial. 
It  has  been  beneficial  in  Inducing  them  to  rely  more  on  their  own 
resources  than  they  did  formerly.  It  has  long  struck  me,  that  they  conr 
tribute  more  reprularly  and  largely  to  savings'  banks  and  benefit  socie- 
ties ;  in  fact,  I  know  this  to  be  the  case,  as  I  am  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Poplar  Savings'  Bank.  Now  I  have  only  one  man  working  in  my 
yard  who  does  not  contribute  to  a  benefit  society  established  amongst 
the  men  some  years  ago,  at  the  instance  of  my  brother;  formerly,  iKere 
were  a  great  number  of  the  men  who  did  not  contribute  to  it.  Speaking 
of  my  own  men,  I  can  state  that  they  are  much  more  steady  in  their 
work,  and  more  careful  than  formerly  in  not  throwing  Uiemselves  out  of 
work." 

The  absorption  of  the  able-bodied  paupers,  or,  in  other  words, 
their  conversion  into  independent  labourers  employed  within  the 
parish,  and  the  reduction  of  the  poor's-rates,  were  immediately 
followed  by  an  improvement  in  wages,  so  far  as  the  amount  of 
wages  in  a  pauperized  parish,   confounded  as  they  are  with 

J)artial  relief  under  the  roundsman  or  billet  or  allowance  or 
abour-rate  system,  can  be  compared  with  the  amount  of  wages 
in  the  same  parish  after  it  has  been  dispauperized  and  the 
labourers  paid  by  their  employers. 

At  White  Waltham,  where  the  same  svstem  had  been  adopted, 
the  wages  of  the  labourers  are  stated  to  be  ''rather  better,*' 
although  there  were  one  hundred  or  one-ninth  more  labourers  in 
the  parish  in  1831  than  in  1821,  the  year  before  the  change  took 
place. 

In  Cookham,  the  wages  of  the  great  body  of  the  labourers  were 
improved. 

In  Hatfield,  the  permanent  overseer  was  asked,  with  respect 
to  the  independent  labourers  in  the  parish, — 

'*  What  effect  has  been  produced  on  their  wages? — ^The  wages  have 
improved  somewhat ;  I  cannot  state  exactly  how  much,  but  I  tielieve 
the  wages  have  improved  by  li.  a  week ;  they  formerly  got  9«.  and  10«; 
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a  week,  now  they  get  about  lU,    This,  I  think,  is  about  the  averaffe 
of  their  wages  here  *." 

The  Rev.  P.  J.  Faithful,  rector  of  Hatfield,  J.  P.,  examined^ 

*'  Have  the  wages  of  the  independent  labourers  been  improved  since 
the  change  of  system  of  administration  of  the  Poor-Laws? — ^Decidedly 
so ;  and  tlie  wages  are  higher  here  than  in  any  parish  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  a  similar  system  has  not  been  adoptedf." 

.^n  the  adjacent  parish  of  Welwyn,  where  the  same,  system  has 
been-adopted,  the  wages  of  the  independent  labourers  were  im- 
proved. 

In  Swallowfield  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  change  was,  that 
single  independent  labourers  received  better  wages.  One  of  the- 
witnesses  stated  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Commissioner, 
that  he  had  that  day  been  seeking  for  a  young  man  to  hire,  but 
that  he  had  been  ooliged  to  go  out  of  the  parish  for  one ;  an 
Bvent  which  he  had  never  before  kno^vn. 

In  Bingham,  Southwell,  and  St.  Mary's  Nottingham,  Mr. 
Cowell  made  special  inquiries  as  to  the  effect  of  the  change  upon 
the  wages  of  labourers  belonging  to  the  classes  receiving  paro- 
chial relief,  and  found  that  in  every  instance  there  had  been  a 
striking  improvement. 

In  Tnurgarton,  where  wages  have  never  been  tampered  with^ 
and  where  no  partial  relief  has  been  given  during  the  last  forty 
years,  wages  have  remained  steady  in  money,  and  advanced  when 
estimated  in  kind.  In  tlie  surrounding  parishes  which  are  pau- 
perized, wages  have  been  subject  to  mischievous  fluctuations 
during  the  same  period. 

R.  P.  Garratt,  the  overseer  of  Downham  Market,  Norfolk^ 
states,  that— 

'*  We  began  a  change  of  system  by  invariably  refusing  relief  in  aid 
of  wages.  If  the  farmer  would  not  give  the  labourers  fair  wages  we 
took  them  wholly  away  and  employed  them  for  the  parish,  and  we 
found  very  soon  that,  although  it  cost  us  much  more  at  first,  it  soon 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  farmer  pay  his  labourers. fairty|/* 

It  must  be  added,  that  the  mere  amount  in  money  does  not 
accurately  represent  the  increase  in  wages.  Beer,  milk,  potatoes, 
meat,  flour,  and  other  provisions,  or  the  use  of  land,  are  so  oden 
allowed  to  the  labourer,  or  furnished  to  him  under  the  market 
price,  as  to  form  an  important  part  of  his  means  of  subsistence  : 
and  these  advantages  are  of  course  given  to  the  best  and  steadiest 
workmen.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  states  that  at  Cranbome, 
where  he  has  successfully  opposed  the  allowance  system,  the  rate 
of  wages  is  higher,  if  not  in  money,'yet  in  value,  if  these  privileges 
are  to  be  taken  into  account,  than  in  the  neighbouring  pauperized 
parishes. 
•  Appc  (A.)  Part  II.       f  ^PP*  (^0  ^*^  !'•        t  App;  (B.),  Quel.  39,  p.  312  d^ 
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.  Before  the  experiment  was  made^  it  miffht  fairly  have  been 
anticipated  that  tne  discontinuance  of  parochial  allowance  would 
effect  little  or  no  improvement  in  wages  unless  a  similar  change 
were  made  in  the  neighbouring  parishes.     When  a  consideraole 
proportion  of  the  labourers  who  had  been  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  parish  were  driven  to  rely  on  their  own  industry^  it  -might 
have  been  anticipated  that  the  wages  of  the  entire  body  of 
labourers  within  the  parish  would  have  been  injuriously  affected 
by  their  competition.     And  this  certainly  would  have  been  the 
case  if  they  had  added  nothing  to  the  fund  out  of  which  their 
wages  came.    That  fund  is^  in  fact,  periodically  consumed  and 
reproduced  by  the  labourer,  assisted  by  the  land  and  the  farmer's 
capital^  and,  all  other  things  remaining  the  same,  the  amount  of 
that  fund,  and  consequently  his  share  of  it,  or,  in  other  word^ 
the  amount  of  his  wages,  depends  on  his  industry  and  skill.    If  aU 
the  labourers  in  a  parish  cease  to  work,  they  no  longer  produce 
any  fund  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  must  either  starve  or  be 
supported,  as  they  were  at  Cholesbury,  by  rates  in  aid.   A  single 
person  who  has  no  property  and  is  supported  without  working,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  labourers  who  do  work  as  the  parishi- 
oners of  Cholesbury  bore  to  the  neighbouring  parishes.     He  is 
supported  by  a  sort  of  rate  in  aid  on  their  industry.     His  conver- 
sion from  a  pauper,  wholly  or  partially  supported  by  the  labour  of 
others,  into  an  independent  labourer  producing  his  own  subsis- 
tence, and  in  addition  to  that,  a  profit  to  his  employer,  so  far 
from  injuring  his  fellow  workmen,  produces  on  them  the  same 
effects  as  the  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  Cholesbury  to  support 
themselves  has  produced  on  the  parishes  which  had  to  supply 
them  with  rates  in  aid.     This  has  been  perceived  by  some  of  our 
witnesses.     A  farmer  of  considerable  intelligence,  who  had  resi- 
ded in  Cookham,  and  observed  the  effects  of  the  change  in  that 
parish,  declared  his  conviction  that  if  such  a  change  could  be 
generally   introduced,   the  money  saved  in  poor*s- rates  would 
almost  immediately  be  paid  in  wages.     The  withdrawal  of  relief 
in  aid  of  wages  appears  to  be  succeeded  by  effects  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — First,  the  labourer  becomes  more  steady  and  dilil 
f^ent ;  next,  the  more  eflScient  labour  makes  the  return  to  the 
ietrmers  capital  larger,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  fund 
for  the  employment  of  labour  enables  and  induces  the  capitalist 
to  give  better  wages. 

The  instances  of  the  application  of  the  same  principle  of  admi- 
nistration in  those  of  the  manufacturing  districts  which  are  pau^ 
perized  are  comparatively  scanty;  but  where  they  have  occurred 
the  effects  are  in  general  similar.  The  following  answer  to  one 
of  our  queries  from  the  parish  of  St.  Werbiirgh,  Derby,  by  Mrl 
Henry  Mozley,  affords  an  example  of  the  operation  of  the  dis* 
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continuance  of  allowances  in  aid  of  wages  in  a  manufecturing 
district. 

*'  When  I  was  overseer  I  refused  to  relieve  able-bodied  men  working 
for  other  people,  considering  that,  by  reheving  them  I  was  injuring  the 
respectable  f>art  of  the  poor  (I  mean  thos^e  just  above  pauperism},  by 
running  down  their  wages.  I  found  that  some  of  the  children  in  the 
workhouse  were  put  out  to  the  cotton  and  silk  mills,  and  because  they 
were  workhouseV*hildren,  the  manufacturers  paid  them  less  wages  than 
were  given  to  the  children  of  independent  work  people,  who,  on  apply- 
ing for  employment  for  their  children  al  2s,  a  week,  were  told,  '  I  only 
give  that  girl,  who  is  older  and  bijrger,  1«.  6d, ;'  I  determined  there- 
fore to  take  them  away  from  the  mills,  and  that  they  should  do  some- 
thing, or  even  nothing  in  the  house  rather  than  injure  the  deserving 
poor.  I  am  certain  that  for  every  5«.  loss  that  the  parish  sustained  by 
this  conduct  is  gained  5/.  by  assisting  the  respectable  poor,  and  by  pre- 
venting them  from  requiring  parish  relief  V 

The  next  class  of  specific  effects  which  have  followed  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  keeping  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
inferior  to  that  of  the  independent ;  labourer,  is,  that  it  has 
arrested  the  increase  of  population,  which  the  evidence  shows  to 
"be  produced  by  the  present  state  of  the  law  and  of  its  adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  parish  of  Burghfield,  Mr.  Samuel  Cliff,  the  assistant 
overseer,  states  that  he  was — 

*'  Convinced  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  allowance  system  had 
saved  the  parish  from  destruction ;  it  did  this  by  the  immediate  check 
which  it  gave  to  population.  Whilst  the  allowance  system  went  on,  it 
was  a  common  thing  for  young  people  to  come  to  me  for  parish  relief 
two  or  three  days  aAer  they  were  married :  nay,  I  have  had  them  come 
to  me  just  as  they  came  out  of  church  and  apply  to  me  for  a  loaf  of 
-bread  to  eat,  and  for  a  bed  to  lie  on  that  night,  and,  moreover,  for  a 
'house  for  them  to  live  in.  But  this  sort  of  marriages  is  now  checked, 
•and  in  a  few  years  the  parish  will  probably  be  brought  about.  If  the 
former  system  had  gone  on,  we  should  have  been  swallowed  up  in  a 
«hort  time." 

^*  Is  your  knowledge  of  the  individuals  resident  in  your  parish  such 
that  you  can  state  without  doubt  that  there  are  persons  in  it,  now 
single,  who  would,  under  the  influence  of  the  system  of  allowing  rates 
an  aid  of  wages,  have  married  had  that  system  been  continued? — 1  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  several  of  them  would  have  married  ;  I  know 
them  so  well  that  I  am  sure  of  it  f*" 

In  the  Report  from  Cookham,  it  is  stated,  that  "  some  very 
striking  consequences  have  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the 
present  system.  In  the  eight  years  preceding  the  operation  of 
the  new  system,  the  increase  of  population  was  very  rapid;  for 
the  eight  years  subsequent  there  was,  as  compared  with  the 

*  Appendix  (B.)  Quett  44,  p.  31  d.  f  App.  (A.)  Purt  II. 
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eight  years  preceding,  a  positive  diminution.  Improvident  inar- 
riages  are  less  frequent.*'  In  the  Report  from  Swallowfield,  it  is 
stated,  that,  ''the  number  of  improvident  marriages  is  diminished 
about  one-half."  In  Bingham,  the  diminution  of  improvident 
marriages  was  about  one-half;  and  yet,  in  all  these  three  parishes, 
illee^timate  births,  instead  of  having  been  promoted  by  tne  dimi- 
nution of  marri^^es,  have  been  repressed  still  more  effectually, 
and  in  the  last,  almost  extinguished. 
The  master  of  the  workhouse  at  Hatfield  was  asked—* 

"What  has  been  the  effect,  as  regards  marriages,  of  altering  the 
system,  and  paying  according  to  the  value  of  each  man  as  a  labourer, 
so  far  as  that  has  been  done  ? — I  believe  they  think  more  before  mar- 
riage. They  would  oden  formerly,  as  I  have  been  informed,  marry 
without  having  provided  a  home  or  a  bed,  or  any  thing,  leaving  all  to 
the  parish.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  marriages  having  taken  place 
recently  ♦," 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  the  manager  of  the  poor 
in  the  parish  of  Great  Farringdon  (Berks),  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  in  answer  to  the  question — 

'*  What  has  been  the  effect  in  respect  of  marriages?'' — He  answered, 
'^  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  are  fewer  marriages  than  in  previous 
years ;  but  the  change  has  not,  perhaps,  been  in  operation  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  produce  the  full  effect.  During  the  last  twelvemonth, 
however,  we  had  only  two  cases  of  bastardy ;  whereas,  the  average, 
for  the  previous  years,  has  been  about  six  or  seven,  lliis  alteration 
has  been  remarked  as  the  result  of  the  chan^  of  system  t*** 

The  population  of  some  of  the  dispauperized  parishes  has  in- 
creased  since  the  change  of  system ;  but  generally  in  a  dimi- 
nished ratio  as  compared  wiu  the  preceding  rate  of  increase. 
The  diminution  w^as  in  the  class  of  improvident  and  wretched 
marriages  described  by  the  witnesses  above  cited. 

Whatever  impels  any  class  into  courses  of  sustained  industry 
must  necessarily  diminish  crime ;  and  we  find  that  one  charac- 
teristic of  the  aispauperized  parishes  is  the  comparative  absence 
of  crime.  In  Bingham,  before  the  change  of  system  took  place, 
scarcely  a  night  passed  without  mischief;  and  during  the  two 
years  preceding  1818,  s^vep  men  of  the  parish  were  transported 
for  felonies ;  now  there  is  scarcely  any  disorder,  in  the  place.  In 
Uley  and  Southwell  parishes  crime  has  similarly  ceased. 

In  almost  every  instance  the  content  of  the  labourers  increased 
with  their  industry. 

The  evidence  on  this  subject,  collected  by  the  Commission,  is 
confirmed  by  that  taken  in  the  last  session  by  the  House  of 
(x>mmons*  dommittee  on  the  state  of  Agriculture.    We  refer 

^  ♦  App.  (A.)  Part  XI.  f  App.  (A.)  Part  11. 
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particularly  to  the  following  extracts  irom  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Smith  Woolley,  a  land-agent  and  an  occupier  of  land  in  the 
incorporation^  so  ably  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Becher. 

••  How  much  have  the  poor-rales  in  your  parish  fallen  ? — Including 
the  roads,  I  think  about  one-third,  that  is,  from  iabout  6001.  to  400/. 

"  What  is  the  condition  of  the  poor  iii  ypur  parish  with  the  400/.  a 
year  expended  upon  them,  compeared  with  .  their  condition  when  600/. 
was  expended  upon  them  ? — Vastly  improved  in  comfort  and  useful- 
ness, as  well  as  character. 

"  Are  they  more  happy  and  comfortable  now  ? — Much  more  so ;  we 
endeavour  to  remove  cause  for  complaint,  and  generally  they  are 
satisfied. 

'*  Has  the  gross  produce  in  your  parish,  or  in  those  fifly  parishes  to 
which  you  have  referred,  diminished  or  increased  since  your  poor-rate 
fell  ? — ^As  far  as  I  can  judge,  increased ;  the  employment  of  the  labourers 
in  draining  and  other  improvements,  has  produced  much  efiect,  and  the 
advantage  is  felt  by  the  farmers  more  every  year. 

'*  Even  in  these  bad  times  the  land  has  been  permanently  improved, 
and  the  gross  produce  increased  under  this  system  ? — Most  decidedly ; 
in  the  last  three  seasons,  indeed,  our  cold  wet  soils  have  suffered  so  much 
from  continued  rains  that  they  have  been  very  unproductive ;  but  this 
has  shown  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  draining,  and  more  is 
done. 

**  Have  you  any  emigration  ? — Not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
any  effect*. 

'*  Do  all  classes  join  in  estimating  the  benefit  of  this  system,-^the 
tenants  and  the  labourers  ? — In  the  first  instance  there  was  strong  pre- 
judice in  both  parties,  qufteas  much  in  the  employer  as  the  labourer ;  but 
they  generally  begin  to  see  their  mutual  interest  in  it 

'*  They  were  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  the  erection  of  the  poor- 
house  ? — There  were  objections,  but  not  in  many  instances. 

"  With  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  anti-pauper  system  of  Mr. 
Becher,  not  taking  into  consideration  merelv  the  expense  of  raising  a 
workhouse,  are  there  not  other  outgoings  to  be  submitted  to  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer? — Yes ;  but  they  are  more  than  repaid  in  the  current  year. 
The  reduction  in  the  poor-rates,  of  which  I  spoke,  was  when  we  paid  fifiy 
guineas  to  an  overseer,  and  the  instalments  of  the  money  borrowed  to 
build  the  workhousef. 

"  When  in  your  parishes  you  (what  you  call)  force  people  upon 
their  own  resources,  to  find  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves,  you 
are  in  a  country  at  no  great  distance  from  manufacturing  towns,  where 
there  is  considerable  resource  for  persons  so  forced  upon  their  own 
resources? — Not  in  ordinary  times.  I  do  not  think  we  derive  any  be- 
nefit from  them.  In  the  very  excited  state  of  the  lace  trade,  a  few  years 
ago,  even  labourers  accustomed  only  to  agricultural  employment  were 
engaged,  but  it  was  only  temporary,  and  produced  much  more  harm 
than  good|. 

*'  Do  you  think,  from  considering  the  poverty  of  the  farmers^that  they 
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eail  affbrd  paying  those  [i.e.  high]  wnges  for  labour?— The  qp^stlon  is, 
in  what  shape  it  shall  be  paid ;  certainly  he  can  aflbrd  better  to  pay  fpr 
labour  for  which  he  may  expect  a  return,  than  in  poor-rates,  for  Which  he 
tAa  elpect  nothing  but  ruin*.*' 


The  general  eilbcts  on  the  labouring  population  viewed  collec- 
tively, as  contrasted  with  their  condition  prievioUS  to  th^if  (Al6^, 
appear  from  the  evidence  to  have  been  equally  striking  and  inipor- 
tant* 

Mr.  Whately  describes  in  the  following  passage  the  antecedent 
condition  of  his  flock :— > 

''  While  the  weekly  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer  were  still  kept 
Id  very  low  that  an  industrious  man  could  not  subsist  himself  upon  his 
earnings,  this  allowance  of  bread-mon^y  adapted  itself  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  family,  without  any  reference  at  all  to  their 
nAoral  qualities.     The  consequence  was,  that  all  distinetion  between  the 
frugal  and  the  prodigal,  the  industrious  and  the  idle,  the  prudent  and  the 
thoughtless,  was  destroyed  at  once.    All  Were  paupen  tilike.    The  most 
worthless  were  sure  offomelhing^  while  the  prudenti  the  industrious,  and 
the  sober,  with  all  their  care  and  pains,  obtained  only  iomeihing;  and 
even  that  scanty  pittance  was  doled  out  to  them  by  the  overseer.     Like 
the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness,  'They  gathered  some  more,  some  less; 
yet  he  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little 
had  no  lack ;  they  only  gathered  every  man  according  to  hit  eating  J 
Wages  were  no  longer  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  master  and  the 
Workman,  but  a  right  in  the  one^  and  a  tax  on  the  othtr ;  and  by  re- 
moving the  motives  (or  exertion,  the  labourer  was  rendered  by  this  mis- 
chievous system,  as  far  as  was  possible,  totally  unworthy  of  hit  hire. 
The  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  good  old  English  labourer 
(who  in  former  times  had  boasted  with  honest  pride  that  he  never  was 
beholden  to  a  parish  officer)  w^  destroyed  altogether  \  all  habits  of 
prudence,  of  self  respect,  and  of  self-restraint,  vanished ;   and  sitice 
a  family  Was  a  sure  passport  to  a  parish  allowance^  it  is  not  to  be  Won- 
dered at  that  the  mdst  improvident  marriages  weie  the  consequence  of 
this  most  pernicious  ^d  most  demoralizing,  system.    Indeed*  we  hate 
seen  three  generations  of  paupers  (the  father,  the  son,  and  the  g^ralid- 
son),  with  their  respective  families  at  their  heels,  trooping  to  the 
overseer  every  Satuiday  for  their  weekly  allowances;  boys  and  g^ris 
marrying  without  having  provided  a  bed  to  sleep  Upon  or  a  roof  ib 
cover  them  :  the  parish  was  to  provide  everything.    The  most  wretched 
hovels  were  converted  into  houses,  the  rents  of  which  were  charged  to  the 
parish  account.     In  this  village  a  carpenter's  workshed  has  been  divided 
into  four  tenements,  for  whieh  the  parish  vxts  charged  fitt  pounds 
a  year  apiece^.** 

The  following  extracts  from  the  examination  of  Mr.  Whatel^^ 
•  AgricuUnral  Rtpert,  p.  575.        t  App*  (A)  Put  U.  Rtport  from  Cookbrna.    . 
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and  from  Mr.  CSiadwick's  Report^  show  the  subsequent  condition 
of  the  parish. 

*'  Is  it  observed  that  the  persona]  condition  of  the  labourers  has  in 
any  respect  changed  since  the  change  of  system  of  administering  the 
poor-rates  ?— Decidedly.  A  labourer,  formerly  a  pauper,  came  to  the 
vestry  not  long  since,  to  make  inquiries  respecting  a  house,  in  order  to 
rent ;  when  he  had  retired,  one  of  the  farmers  exclaimed  how  neatly  he 
was  dressed,  and  how  good  his  coat  was ;  to  which  I  answered,  '  I  can 
explain  the  reason  of  the  change;  it  is,  that  there  is  no  longer  a  bonus 
offered  by  the  vestry  for  rags  and  dirt  You  all  remember  when  ragged 
clothes  were  kept  by  the  poor  for  the  express  purpose  of  coming  to  the 
vestry  in  them  ;  whereas  the  articles  of  clothing  which  we  sell  to  the 
poor  at  prime  cost,  have  every  year,  since  the  establishment  of  a  select 
vestry,  been  required  to  be  of  an  improved  quality.' 

**  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  they  purchase  more  expensive  articles  ? 
I  do ;  the  blankets  I  send  for  from  Witney  are  required  to  be  larger 
and  of  a  better  quality;  and  so  of  all  other  articles. 

**  Do  the  labourers  care  to  acknowledge  to  you  that  they  wish  to 
have  tlie  articles  they  purchase  of  a  better  quality  ?-*Ye8 ;  and  I  find 
themless  jealous  of  acknowledging  their  real  condition  than  formerly ; 
they  now  rather  value  themselves  upon  their  respectability,  than,  as 
formerly,  attempt  to  impose  and  extort  money  by  pretended  desti- 
tution. 

•*  Js  their  food  better  or  worse  than  formerly? — I  think  better.  The 
labourers  have  a  meal  of  meat  once  a  day,  and  there  is  hardly  a  cottage 
that  has  not  a  supply  of  bacon  on  the  rack. 

^*  Has  their  general  moral  conduct  improved,  so  far  as  you,  as  a  mi- 
nister, have  observed? — It  decidedly  has:  and  I  state  this  as  a  magis- 
trate as  well  as  a  minister*." 

Mr.  Chad  wick  mentions  that 

Mr.  Russell,  the  magistrate  of  Swallowfield,  stated — 

'*  That  in  riding  through  Cookham,  he  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  comfort  observable  in  the  persons  and  residences  of  some 
of  the  labouring  classes  of  that  village,  that  he  was  led  to  make  in- 
quiries into  the  cause.  The  answers  he  received  determined  him  to 
exert  his  influence  to  procure  a  similar  change  of  system  in  Swallow- 
field. 

**  I  visited,"  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  "  a  large  proportion  of  the  cottages 
in  the  village  of  Cookham  and  some  in  Cookham  Dean.  Their  internal 
cleanliness  and  comfort  certainly  corresponded  with  the  condition  of  the 
exteriors,  which. had  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Russell.  .In  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Whately  I  visited  several  of  the  residences  of  the 
labourers  at  their  dinner-time,  and  I  observed  that  in  every  instance 
meat  formed  part  of  the  meal,  which  appeared  to  be  ample,  and  was  set 
forth  in  a  very  cleanly  manner.  One  cottage  in  the  village  of  Cook- 
ham, and  the  wife  and  family  of  the  cottager,  were  most  repulsively 
filthy  and  wretched  in  their  appearance ;  and  it  was  somewhat  singular 
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that  this  family  was  a  pauper  family,  the  head  of  which  received  an 
allowance  in  aid  of  his  wages  from  an  adjacent  parish. 

'*  I  noticed  some  very  trim  hedges  and  ornaments  in  the  gardens  of 
the  labourers,  and  it  was  stated  to  me  that  nothing  of  that  sort  had 
been  seen  in  those  places  before  the  parishes  had  been  dispauperized. 
Mr.  Knapp,  the  assistant  overseer,  stated  that  the  labourers  were  no 
longer  afraid  of  having  a  good  garden  with  vegetables,  and  fruit  in  it ; 
they  were  no  longer  *  afraid  of  having  a  pig,'  and  no  longer  *  afraid  of 
being  tidy.'  Before  the  changes  took  place  he  had  been  in  public- 
houses,  and  had  seen  paupers  drunk  there,  and  heard  them  declare  in 
the  presence  of  the  rale-payers,  that  they  (the  paupers)  had  had  more 
strong  drink  than  the  rale-payers  had ;  and  would  have  it,  and  that  the 
rate'payers  could  not  help  themselves. 

'*  During  the  agricultural  riots  there  was  no  fire,  no  riots,  no  threat- 
ening letters  in  the  parish.  In  the  midst  of  a  district  which  was  pecu- 
liarly disturbed,  Cookham  and  White  Waltham,  where  a  similar  system 
of  poor-law  administration  was  adopted,  entirely  escaped,  although  in 
Cookham  there  are  several  thrashing  machines,  and  the  only  paper-mill 
had,  at  the  time  of  the  riots,  been  newly  fitted  with  machinery. 

'*  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  deposits  in  the  savinprs'  hank  from  the 
parishioners  of  Cookham  amounted  to  about  7000/.  A  considerable 
number  of  tiie  present  contributors  had  been  paupers  chargeable  to  the 
parish  at  the  time  of  the  old  system  being  discontinued.  Mr.  Sawyer, 
the  treasurer  and  constant  attendant  of  the  savings'  bank,  told  me  that 
the  deposits  from  Cookham  were  greater  than  from  any  other  part  of 
the  district  comprehended  by  that  bank.  The  average  annual  deposits 
from  Cookham  had  risen  from  310/.  to  682/.,  and  39/.  3«.  Sd.  was  col- 
lected in  eight  months  from  the  children  of  the  village.  Thre^  new 
schools  had  been  opened  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Whately,  and  were 
maintained  partly  by  the  labourers  themselves*.*' 

Mr.  Whately  was  asked — 

'*  Do  you  believe  that  [the  reduction  of  the  poor* s-rates  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  system  would  be  as  great  throughout  the  country  as 
it  has  been  in  your  parish  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  I  think 
one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  poor's-rates  might  be  saved  ;  but  judging 
from  my  experience  in  my  own  parish,  I  should  say,  that  even  if  no 
money  were  saved,  the  moral  improvements  and  increased  comforts  of 
the  community  to  be  derived  from  such  a  system  would  more  than  com- 
pensate the  trouble  of  the  legislature.  I  have  often  declared,  both  in 
public  and  private,  that  if  all  the  money  we  have  saved  (which  was  up- 
wards of  1 5,000/.  in  the  first  eight  years)  had  been  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  the  parish  at  large  would  have  been  enriched  by  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  by  the  improved  nature  of  the  labour  of  the  late  rate-receivers, 
independently  of  the  moral  improvement  which  has  accompanied  their 
improved  frugality  and  industryf." 

Although  the  change  in  Hatfield  was  not  so  general,  similar 
efiects  were  perceived. 
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«*  The  Rev.  F.  J,  Faithfid,  ei:amiQed. 

"lam  decid^ly  of  opinion  that  the  moral  benefits  obtained  ar^  oiuch 
^ekter,  much  more  important  than'  the  pecuniary  saving.  Though  as 
a  minister  I  halve  everj^  da^  ipuch  to  lameqt,  I  am  sure  that  I  should 
have  infinitely  more  to  lament  had  the  old  system  of  mal-^dministration 
Continued,  The  tnost  important  effect  of  the  new  systelp  is,  first,  in 
eatlipg  forth  domestic  sympathies  and  filial  and  paternal  afTections ;  and 
neit,  m  creating  provident  habits  (which  is  shown  in  the  increase  of  de- 
posits in  the  savings*  banks).  Under  the  old  system,  when  a  child  was 
left  an  orphan,  it  became,  as  of  right,  a  pensioner  to  the  parish,  and 
owed  gratitude  to  no  one.  I  constantly  see  children  left  orphans ;  and 
now,  under  the  influence  of  our  law,  that  no  one  shall  receive  a  pension 
out  of  the  house,  relations  and  friends  come  forward  and  support  an 
orphan  child,  whom  they  would,  without  hesitation,  throw  upon  the 
parish  if  they  could  do  so.  .  They  do  not  like  the  idea  of  seeing  in  the 
workhouse  a  relation  whom  they  would  not  mind  having  on  the  parish 
pension  list,  and  they  exert  themselves  to  maintain  the  person.  A  child 
who  owes  its  subsistence  to  relations,  owes  a  moral  debt  of  c^ratitude  to 
particular  individuals,  and  is  under  moral  securities  for  good  character ; 
but  there  is  little  gratitude  to  an  abstract  entity,  the  parish.  What  is 
sJiiguIair  18^  that  we  have  scarcely  any  persons  come  to  the  workhouse 
noW  whb  ^te  hot  persons'  of  bad  character. 

**•  Have  the  personal  habits  of  your  parishioners  improved  since  the 
new  system  of  parochial  management  has  been  introduced  ? — ^There 
has  certainly  been  a  very  general  improvement,  and  the  advance  was 
very  considerable,  until  that  most  mischievous  measure  of  licensing 
beer-shops  came  into  operation*/' 

Mr.  Paul  Borser^  who  settled  in  the  parish  of  Southwell  in 
1812^  and  became  assistant  overseer  in  lol3,  gave  the  following 
evidence  to  Mr.  G)well,  with  relation  to  the  eflfects  of  the  allow- 
ance system,  and  of  its  discontinuance : — 

**  At  the  time  of  his  settling  in  the  parish,  the  character  of  the 
labouring  population  was  very  bad,  and  it  continued  deteriorating  till 
182^ ;  their  habits  grew  more  and  more  dissolute,  and  the  average 
quijity  of  their  industry  lower,  while  their  demeanour  got  more  and 
more  turbulent  and  disorderly.  Mr.  Borser  gave  me  a  great  number 
of  instants  in  proolTof  these  general  assertions,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  detail  them  \  I  was  completely  satisfied  of  the  fact.  The 
parish  vi^eelilypay-rob^^,  1^1*.  Borser  declares,  was  a  constant  scene  of 
disorder  and  violence ;  h^,  as  overseiBc,  was  constantly  threatened,  and, 
on  three  bcc^fo^  Was  personally  ^saulted,  for  which  the  offenders 
were  comniitted  to  the  house  of  correction.  The  women  were  equally 
violent  with  the  thei^  \  reihiembers  a  woman  seizing  a  sum  of  money 
(5«.)  on  the  pay-tabl^,  sifenyidg  she  would  have  it,  and  getting  clear  off 
with  it.  In  general,  the  day  following  the  weekly  pay  there  were  from 
8  to  12  oases  before  the  petty  sessions  between  paupers  and  himself; 
sometimes  there  might  be  only  3,  but  has  known  as  many  as  20,    The 
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bebsYiour  of  the  paupers  was  frequently  very  violeo^  JA  Aeiuslice- 
room.  Has  heard  his  predecessor  say  that  he  was  conpt^Atly  treated 
m  ia  similar  manner ;  and  in  general  Mr.  Boraer  d^clar^,  that  the 
labouring  population  of  the  parish  was  a  terror  to  the  authorities,  and 
that  the  burdens  and  troubles  caused  by  them  were  annually  increasing^ 
Various  plans  and  expedients  wisre  tried  from  1613  to  182 It  for  .reme* 
dying  these  evils,  but  nothing  prckluced  any  benefit  till  the  ^pption  of 
the  new  system.  Since  that  time  the  character  of  the  population,  and 
their  habits,  have  entirely,  changed,,  abd  their  former  state  has  gra* 
dually  passed  into  one  of:ordei\  hapfpiQCSBs,  and  prudepce^ 

''The  prudence  and  ocdnomy,  the  d^ire  of  having  com/orti^ble 
homes,  exhibits  itself  ;]n:^  great. variety  of  ways;  for.  insta^Qe^  Joany 
now  keep  pigs  who  did  not  and  would. not  have  done  so  beforjQ^be<^f|use 
the  fact  of  their  being  known ,  to  possess,  them  would  have  preijiMded 
them  from  any  claim  on  the  parish;;  they  are  more  anxipus  now  \Q.  hire 
bits  6f  garden  ground  for  cultivation  at  odd  hours ;.  their  cottagfs  «rQ 
better  furnished  ;  the  men  keep  more  at  home,  and  ai^e.  less  at  ale-, 
houses ;  are  more  independent  in  their  characters  altogether.  He 
knows  that  they  bring  up  their  children  with  a  scorn  of  pauperism ; 
does  not  believe  that  thev  would  wish  to  change  to  their  former  state 
if  they  could ;  belieVes  s6  because  many  of  those  who  used  to  hate  and 
revile  him  as  overseer,  are  now  quite  changed,  have  saved  money,  and 
placed  it  in  the  savings'  bank,  of  which  they  know  he  is  secretary,  and 
never  show  any  jealousy  of  his  being  acquainted  with  the  amount  of 
their  savings*." 

It  IS  noticed  by  Mr.  Faithful^  that  scarcely  any  persons  but 
those  of  bad  character  came  into  the  workhouse.  A  similar 
result  was  also  very  strikingly  exhibited  at  Cookham.  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Uley  states, — 

"  It  has  been  said  that  many  respectable  poor  persons  are  now 
starving  in  Uley  from  a  dread  of  the  workhouse. — I  know  no  such 
persons,  but  I  have  very  lately  heard  of  one  woman  who  is  in  distress, 
and  who  said  that  if  she  took  her  family  to  it,  they  should  all  live  much 
better  than  they  now  do,  but  the  character  of  the  inn^ates  was  sp  ex- 
ceedingly bad,  that  she  did  not  choose  to  be  among  them  with  her 
familyt." 

These  general  statements  are  supported  by  many  detailed 
examples. 

Mr.  G)well  states,  that  when  the  relief,  though  adequate,  has 
been  rendered  ineligible-*-^ 

'*  New  life,  riew  energy  is  infused  into  the  <;onstitution  of  the  pauper; 
he  is  aroused  like  one  from  sleep,  his  relation  with  tAl  his  neighbours, 
high  tidd  16w,  is  changed ;  he  surveys  his  forbi^'^emj^loyers  with  new 
eyes!'  R'e'.biegs  a  job — he  will  not  take  a  d^iVial^e  discovers  that 
every  orte  watits  something  to  be  done.  He  desires  to  make  up  this 
man's  hedj^s,  to  clear  out  another  man's  ditches;  tbgiiib  stumps  out  of 
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hedgerows  for  a  third ;  nothing  can  escape  his  eye,  and  he  is  ready  to 
turn  his  hand  to  anything*. 

i  "  In  fact,  the  speed  with  which  this  method  produces  its  ameliorating 
effects,  is  one  of  its  most  remarkahle  chomcterisUcs.  Mr.  Baker  told 
me,  that  one  man,  afler  having  been  in  Uley  workhouse  hut  a  few 
hovrSt  was  so  disgusted  that  he  begged  permission  to  leave  it  instantly; 
and  upon  being  told  that  the  rules  did  not  permit  any  one  to  quit  the 
workhouse  who  did  not  make  application  before  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
day,  displayed  the  greatest  anxiety  at  the  prospect  of  being  kept  in  till 
that  hour  the  next  day,  and  pestered  the  governor  with  repeated  i^eqnests 
to  be  permitted  to  depart  in  the  interval.  Yet  this  was  a  man  pretend- 
ing that  he  was  starving  for  want  of  employment ;  and  though  he  knew 
that  he  was  secure  of  enjoying  in  the  workhouse  excellent  (bod,  lodging, 
and  clothing,  yet  the  prospect  of  restraint  spurred  him  instantly  to  quit 
it,  and  seek  to  maintain  himself.  But  still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact, 
that  the  instant  the  system  was  put  in  action  at  Uley,  the  workhouse 
changed  the  whole  of  its  inmates  three  times  in  07te  weekf." 

In  Southwell^  the  workhouse-keeper 

**  Only  had  occasion  to  try  two  with  the  bone  plan.  One  said  imme- 
diately, with  sulky  violence,  that  he  would  never  break  bones  for  the 
parif'h  when  he  could  go  out  and  get  something  for  breaking  stones 
for  others,  and  he  went  out  next  day.  The  other  said  it  hurt  his  back 
(o  bend  so  much,  and  he  would  start  the  next  day,  which  he  did.  A 
third  had  a  hole  to  dig,  which  he  liked  so  little,  that  he  went  off  the 
third  day.  He  had  been,  for  nine  or  ten  years  before,  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  men  in  the  parish,  but  he  went  off  very  quietly,  saying, 
that  he  did  not  complain  of  the  victuals  or  accommodation,  but  if  he 
was  to  work,  would  work  for  himself;  he  has  never  troubled  the  parish 
since,  and  now  gets  his-own  living  in  a  brick-yard,  and  by  thrashing 
and  other  jobs,  and  has  done  so  ever  since  $." 

In  the  Report  from  Cookham^  the  following  instance  is  given 
in  respect  to  the  change  of  system  in  discontinuing  out-door 
relief  by  money  payments: — 

^*  The  following  case  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  effects  of  the 
change  of  system,  in  respect  to  out-door  relief  by  money  payments :  A 
man,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Webb,  was  hanged  for  horse-stealing. 
He  left  a  widow  and  several  small  children.  The  widow  applied  to 
the  select  vestry  for  relief  the  week  afler  his  execution.  It^was  sus- 
pected they  possessed  resources  which  would  enable  them  to  provide 
for  their  own  wants  without  parochial  relief;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  suspicion,  the  vestry  ordered  them  to  come  to  the  workhouse  three 
times  a  week  for  such  relief  in  kind  as  was  deemed  necessary.  The 
woman  begged  to  be  allowed  the  money,  or  less  money  than  the  value 
of  the  bread,  which  was  refused.  The  result  was  that  she  never 
applied,  and  she  never  received  any  relief  whatever.  In  this  case,  as 
in  almost  all  others,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  parish 
officers  to  have  ascertained  whether  the  pauper  did  or  did  not  possess 
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the  suspected  resources.'  Had  relief,  such  as  was  requested,  been 
readily  granted,  as  it  generally  would,  under  the  influence  of  the  feelingrs 
of  pity,  and  from  the  impulse  of  hliud  benevolence,  or  from  the  love  of 
popularity  in  appearing  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  assistance  in  a  case 
so  deeply  aiTecting  the  sympathies,  or  from  a  dread  of  unpopularity 
from  the  imputation  of  hard-heartedness  *  towards  poor  children  who 
could  not  be  supposed  to  participate  in  their  father*s  crime/  or  from  the 
love  of  ease  and  the  want  of  firmness  to  refuse,  a  wholb  fauilt 
would  have  been  placed  as  paupers  or  consumers  of  the  labour  of  the 
indnstriouR ;  the  children  of  the  woman  would  have  been  further  de- 
moralized, and  rendered  as  miserable  themselves  as  they  were  worth- 
less and  mischievous  to  others.  The  course  of  blind  benevolence,  but 
real  cruelly,  would  have  been  productive  of  pain  to  this  family,  and 
the  extra  indulgence  applied  for  would  moreover  have  been  injustice 
towards  the  children  of  the  meritorious,  to  whom  the  rule  was  applied 
without  relaxation.  All  the  members  of  the  family  are  well  know4i  to 
Mr.  Whately,  in  whose  parish  they  reside,  and  they  are  in  a  satisfactory 
and  thriving  condition.  So  that  in  this  case,  which  will  apply  to  al 
others,  the  pauper  would  have  had  the  relief  of  the  exact  kind  and 
suitable  (t.  e.,  bread,  not  gin),  had  it  been  absolutely  necessary,  but 
would  be  driven  to  her  own  resources,  if  she  possessed  any*." 

In  a  communication,  dated  in  January  last,  Mr.  Whately 
states — 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  prosperous  than  we  are  here.  I  am  this 
moment  returned  from  the  vestry,  which  meets  every  fortnight,  an 
where  we  talk  of  the  state  of  Portugal,  having  notliing  else  to  do  there. 
I  carried  15/.  to  the  savings'  bank  at  Maidenhead  a  fortnight  ago,  for  a 
poor  man  who  earns  I2s,  a  week,  and  yesterday  delivered  93  tons  of 
coals  to  the  poor,  for  the  purchase  of  which  they  had  subscribed  last 
summer  ;  I  am  to  have  for  the  use  of  the  poor  14  tons  more.  But 
that  whkh  g^ves  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  is,  that  the  wife  of  a  poor 
man  (who  was  insane,  and  was  about  to  be  sent  to  St.  Luke's)  told  the 
overseer,  that  if  he  would  advance  the  money  for  her  husband's  ex- 
penses of  admission,  carriage  to  London,  &c.,  she  would  repay  him, 
for  that  she  did  not  wish  to  trouble  the  parish.  Pleased  with  this 
account,  I  went  to  the  woman  and  gave  her  a  guinea :  it  happened  that 
before  the  man  could  be  admitted  at  St.  Luke  s  he  partially  recovered 
the  use  of  his  reason,  upon  which  his  vrifci  with  her  duty,  returned  to 
me  my  guinea." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Russell,  of  Swallowfield,  in  an- 
swer to  one  requesting  from  him  a  detailed  account  of  the  sub- 
sequent fortunes  of  those  who  in  that  parish  had  been  refused  out- 
door relief,  b  so  curious  and  instructive,  that  we  venture  to  insert 
it  notwithstanding  its  great  length  : — 

**  Swallowfield,  November  5lh,  1833. 
**  A  LIST  of  those  men  who,  before  we  had  a  select  vestry,  were 
dependent  principally  upon  parochial  relief,  and  who,  sincef  the  esta* 
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blishment  of  the  vestry,  have  supported  themselves,  would  comprehend 
almost  every  labourer  in  the  parish,  except  those  who  were  in  constant 
employment  as  carters,  gardeners,  or  any  other  permanent  capacity, 
and  who  consist,  of  course,  of  the  men  of  the  best  character  and  stea*> 
diest  habits.  On  examining  the  books,  I  have  detected  the  following^ 
fifteen  persons  as  instances  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
under  our  new  system,  in  the  conduct  and  condition  of  the  labourers. 
The  whole  population  of  the  parish,  according  to  the  last  return,  is  only 
390  ;  and  of  that  number  68  are  agricultural  labourers  above  the  nge 
of  14.  The  persons  here  mentioned,  therefore,  are  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  ;  and,  taking  into  account  only. the  married  men,  to  whom 
the  inquiry  principally  relates,  the  proportion  is  still  larger.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  premise,  that  in  considering  all  statements  upon 
this  subject  having  reference  to  the  county  of  Berks,  it  must  be  remem<' 
bered  that  the  system  called  '  make  up,'  or  *  bread  money,'  prevails  I 
believe  universally,  and  that  a  man  is  not  regarded  as  being  *  upon  the 
parish,'  if  he  only  has  his  weekly  earnings  made  up  to  the  price  of  two 
^llon  loaves  for  .himself,  and  one  for  every  other  member  of  his 
uimily. 

''  Elijah  Wheeler.  James  Cordery,  James  Pavid. 

John  King.  Charles  Cordery.  Richard  Read. 

William  Oakley.  James  Deane.  David  Read. 

Joseph  Oakley.  George  Cooper.  Richard  Dance. 

'  John  Oakley,  James  Davis.  Thomas  Davis. 

*'  It  is  several  years  since  Elijah  Wheeler  had  any  relief  from  the 
parish.  I  meet  him  frequently  with  his  cart,  and  have  reason  to  believe 
that  his  habits  and  condition  are  perfectly  respectable.  The  house 
occiipied  by  John  King,  and  now  used  as  a  beer-hoUse,  with  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  ground  adjoining  it,  belong  to  himself  for  a  term,  of 
which  38  years  are  still  unexpired  ;  and  he  is,  perhap^,  6n  tliat  account, 
the  strongest  instance  in  the  parish  how  much  the  fadlity  of  procuring 
relief  has  the  effect  of  making  men  dependent  upon  it  But  for  the 
pernicious  practice  under  the  old  system,  of  giving  relief  to  almost 
everybody  that  asked  for  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  man  should  have 
been  more  in  want  of  assistance  formerly  than  he  is  now.  Until  some 
sort  of  control  was  introduced  into  the  parish  by  the  select  vestry, 
William  Oakley  was  in  the  lowest  possible  state  of  idleness  and  misery. 
He  never  did  any  work  at  all ;  he  was  covered  with  rags  and  vermin  ; 
he  had  no  fixed  home,  but  slept  under  a  hedge,  or  in  any  out-house  to 
which  he  could  get  access.  The  clothes  with  which  the  parish  occa- 
sionally supplied  him  were  made  away  with  for  food  or  liquor;  and, 
for  some  time,  every  fittetnpt  of  the; vestry  .^o  reclaim  hiip  was  unavail- 
ing ;  by  degrees,  however^  ap  amendment, was  wrougl^t^  ,^d^  although 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  his  reformation  is  complete,  it  is  still 
greater  than,  under  such  circumstance^,  I  could  have  expected,  *He 
now  works  steadily  ;  he  has  no  money  \>ut  what  he  earqs  ;  he  buys  his 
own  clothes,  and  keeps  them  ;  he  sleeps 'at  least  with  a  roof  over  his 
head,  and  he  has  lost  those  reckless  himits,  >  and  that  squalid  appear- 
ance which  before  distinguished  him  from  every  other  man  in  the  pa- 
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mb«  And  for  this  change  there  ift  qq  other  reason  than  the  necessity 
^' tke  caee ;  he  shifts  for  himself,  because  he  is  obh'ged  to  dp  so. 
ii^>*^  Joseph  and  John  Oakley  are  the  brothers  of  William,  and  though 
aai  so  abject  in  their  personal  habits,  they  were  hardly  more  respectable 
la  character  or  conduct.  Joseph  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  is 
miurried  He  has  three  children  under  eight  years  old.  Formerly  be 
11  vied  upon  the  parish,  and  was  always  in  want  and  idleness.  John 
was,  some  years  ago,  in  constant  employ  in  my  garden,  but  he 
absconded  to  avoid  a  warrant  which  was  issued  against  him  for  theftj 
and  was  absent  for  some  time.  On  his  return  he  threw  himself  on  the 
parish,  and  h'yed  chiefly  on  the  relief  he  obtained.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  vestry,  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  both  these 
brothers.  Joseph  has,  for  the  last  three  years,  been  almost  in  constant 
employ  with  the  same  farmer.  John  works  with  different  employers, 
and  occasionally  for  the  surveyor ;  and  neither  of  them  receive  any 
relief  out  of  the  rates. 

**  James  Cordery  is  an  instance  of  the  dissolute  habits  into  which 
ingenuity  too  oAen  betrays  persons  in  low  life.  By  trade  he  is  a 
hurdle-maker;  he  is  also  a  carpenter,  chair-mender,  and  tinker,  and 
used  to  play  the  violoncello  in  church,  and  to  teach  the  parish  children 
to  sing.  But  the  more  money  he  was  able  to  earn,  the  more  he  was 
given  to  squander ;  he  wasted  his  time  at  the  alehouse  and  among  pro- 
stitutes, and  was  never  off  the  parish.  Since  the  vestry  refused  to  main- 
tain him,  he  has  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  himself.  He  provided 
himself  with  a  set  of  implements,  and  now  lives  in  Reading,  and  earns 
an  ample  livelihood  in  grinding  knives,  and  mending  pots  and  pans. 
With  the  exception  of  a  fortnight  last  summer,  ii<rhen  he  was  taken  into 
the' poor-house,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  rheumatic  gout,  he  has 
had  no  relief  for  the  last  four  years ;  and  instead  of  bringing  up  his 
children  in  their  former  idle  habits,  he  is  now  endeavouring  to  appren- 
tice one  of  his  sons  to  a  shoemaker. 

**  Charles  Cordery,  no  relation  of  the  foregoing,  is  a  married  man 
with  four  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  is  under  fideen.  He  is  so 
skilful  and  diligent  a  workman,  that  it  must  be  his  own  fault  if  he  is 
ever  out' of  employ.  Yet,  under  the  former  system,  he  was  almost 
always  dependent  upon  the  parish ;  his  wife  and  children  were  as  idle 
and  ragged  as  himself;  and  so  bad  was  their  character  for  pilfering 
and  depredation,  that  they  were  successively  turned  out  of  every 
cottage  that  was  oocupfed  by  them.  At  last  they  were  absolutely 
without  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  and  the  vestry  refused  to  support  them 
any  longer  out  of  the  rates.  I  was  always  disposed  to  think  the  man 
better  than  he  appeared  to  be  ;  and  on  his  promise  of  amendment,  I 
consented  to  place  his  family  in  a  cottage  belonging  to  my  father,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrance  of  the  farmer  on  whose  land  it  stood. 
Except  in  one  instance,  just  aAer  they  had  taken  possession,  I  have 
had  no  complaint  from  their  neighbours.  The  man  is  in  ooustant 
workf  his  family  seems  to  be  in  comfort ;  his  rent  is  regulariy  paid; 
and  bis  garden  has  been  so  well  cultivated,  that  I  am  now  enlai^nj^  it. 
to  such  an  extent  as,  I  hope,  will  enable  him  to  grow  vegetablea 
enough  for  his  consumption. 
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'*  James  Deane  is  married,  and  has  three  infant  children.  He  has 
never  borne  a  good  character,  and  was,  some  time  a£^o,  imprisoned  for 
robbin£r  his  mas(er*s  garden.  He  was  formerly  always  idle,  and  a 
constant  burden  on  the  parish ;  but  since  the  change  of  system  intro- 
duced by  the  select  vestry  compelled  him  to  depend  on  his  own  exer- 
tions, he  has  found  work  and  supported  his  family.  He  occupies  a 
cottage  under  the  same  roof  as  Charles  Cordery ;  he  is  employed  by 
the  farmer,  on  whose  land  it  is  situated ;  and  at  his  request  I  have 
consented  to  make  an  addition  to  his  garden,  similar  to  that  described 
in  (he  case  of  his  neighbour. 

*^  George  Cooper,  though  he  had  advantages  superior  to  most  other 
men  in  the  parish,  was  always  as  much  in  want  of  relief  as  any  of  them. 
Until  1830  he  had  a  cottage,  with  an  acre  of  land,  rent-free;  he  kept 
bees;  he  had  an  allowance  from  a  gentleman  in  the  parish,  which 
produced  him  about  5/.  a  year,  for  clearing  and  trimming  a  range  of 
young  hedges,  which  he  did  at  unemployed  intervals;  and  he  was 
capable  of  draining,  ditching,  planting,  and  all  the  most  profitable 
kinds  of  work  ;  yet  he  seemed  to  be  always  in  need,  and  was  constantly 
applying  to  the  parish  for  assistance.  Since  relief  has  been  refused  to 
him  by  the  vestry,  his  cottage  has  been  sold  to  a  new  landlord,  and  he 
has  no  facilities  in  procuring  work  that  he  had  not  before ;  yet  he  now 
not  only  supports  himself,  but  pays  his  rent  without  complaint,  and  his 
children  seem  as  much  improved  in  their  industry  as  he  is  himself. 

**  James  Davis  has  three  children  under  ten  years  old.  He  is  a 
good  labourer,  and  understands  draining,  ditching,  and  all  the  better 
sorts  of  agricultural  work ;  but  before  the  affairs  of  the  parish  were 
under  the  management  of  a  select  vestry,  he  was  constantly  dependent 
upon  relief.  He  is  of  a  sullen,  discontented  temper,  owing  to  which  he 
lost  a  good  place  in  a  gentleman's  garden ;  but  he  now  supports  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  appears  to  have  his  full  share  of  ordinary 
work, 

"  James  David  is  an  elderly  man  with  a  grown-up  family.  By 
trade  he  is  a  thatcher ;  but  he  is  also  a  carpenter,  sawyer,  and  shoe- 
maker, and  can  turn  his  hand  to  various  jobs  requiring  dexterity.  In 
his  own  trade  alone  he  might  always  have  found  ample  employment. 
There  is  but  one  other  thatcher  in  the  parish,  and  the  work  is  more 
than  he  can  get  through;  but  David's  dishonesty  keeps  pace  with  his 
skill,  and  nobody  will  trust  him  out  of  sight  with  their  straw.  He  was 
always  in  want,  and  always  on  the  parish ;  but  since  the  vestry  have 
peremptorily  refused  him  reh'ef,  he  has  contrived  to  do  without  it  His 
condition  is  apparently  better  than  it  was,  and,  for  nearly  four  years, 
we  have  had  neither  complaint  nor  application  from  him. 

"  Richard  and  David  Read  are  father  and  son.  Richard  is  about 
56  years  old,  and  has  seven  children,  of  whom  the  youngest  four 
still  live  with  him.  David's  age  is  about  34,  and  he  has  five  children, 
of  whom  the  oldest  is  under  12.  The  loose  character  and  habits  of  the 
whole  of  this  family,  of  both  sexes,  have  always  been  such  as  to  exclude 
them  from  permanent,  and  therefore  from  the  most  advantageous  and 
respectable,  employment.  But  both  the  father  and  the  son  are  remark- 
able for  their  skill  and  diligence  as  workmen,  and  the  son  b  the  strongest 
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man  in  the  parish.  I  happened  to  be  one  o£  the  visiting  justices  of  the 
gaol  when  he  was  committed  for  deserting  his  family ;  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  disturbance  among  the  prisoners,  I  found  that  he  had 
been  chosen,  by  common  consent,  as  the  most  powerful  man  within  the 
walls.  They  both  understand  draining,  ditching,  planting,  making 
roads  and  walks,  levelling  and  laying  out  grounds,  and  every  sort  of 
agricultural  and  ornamental  work  requiring  dexterity  and  neatness. 
They  have  both  worked  a  good  deal,  and  still  are  working  for  me,  to 
my  entire  satisfaction  in  every  respect ;  Richard  as  superintendent,  and 
David  in  the  same  capacity,  when  his  fiither  has  found  an  advantageous 
job  elsewhere.  Under  the  old  system  they  both  lived  in  habitual 
reliance  on  the  parish,  though  Richard  has  a  cottage  rent«free  for  his 
h'fe.  David,  by  his  own  loose  habits,  actually  reduced  himself  and 
his  family  to  take  shelter  under  a  hedge,  when  he  was  put  into  a  cot* 
tage  taken  for  him  by  the  parish,  the  overseers  becoming  responsible 
for  the  rent,  which,  however,  he  now  pays  regularly ;  and  both  the 
father  and  Uie  son,  though  no  essential  amendment  can  be  said  to  have 
token  place,  either  in  their  own  propensities  or  those  of  their  families, 
now  support  themselves  and  their  children ;  and  no  application  for 
relief  has  been  made  by  either  of  them  for  a  considerable  time  past 
Richard  Read's  wife  was  the  first  person  from  whom  I  had  a  com- 
plaint of  the  distress  occasioned  to  herself  and  her  children  by  her 
husband's  frequenting  the  new  beer-houses.  With  him,  and  with  most 
others  In  his  condition,  this  evil  is  and  must  continue  to  be  unabated, 
in  spite  of  all  that  the  local  authorities  can  do  to  prevent  it.  The 
more  I  see  of  the  effect  of  these  houses,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
they  have  done  and  still  are  doing  more  to  impoverish  and  corrupt  the 
English  labourer,  than  all  the  mal-administration  of  the  Poor  Liaws  for 
the  last  50  years  put  together. 

'*  Richard  Dance  is  a  ^vidower,  with  four  children,  of  whom  the 
eldest  is  about  16.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  has  a  pension  of  It.  a  week. 
Neither  his  habits,  nor  his  skill  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  were  im- 
proved by  his  being  in  the  army,  and  notwithstanding  his  pension,  and 
the  advantage  of  occupying  a  cottage  belonging  to  the  parish,  for 
which  he  pays  no  rent,  he  used  to  be  in  constant  want  and  the  constant 
receipt  of  relief.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  vestry,  he  has  been 
independent  of  the  parish  and  is  now  free  fi^om  those  indications  ot 
distress  which  his  appearance  used  to  exhibit 

*'  Thomas  Davis  is  one  of  the  most  active  young  me|i  and  best 
labourers  in  the  parish.  He  is  able  to  perform  eifery  sort  of  agricul- 
tural work ;  but  he  has  never  borne  a  good  character.  He  is  a  loose, 
blustering  fellow,  a  loud  and  specious  talker,  and  acts,  upon  occasion,  as 
the  spokesman  for  his  brethren.  At  the  time  of  the  riots,  in  the  winter 
of  1830,  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  parish  who  offered  any  objection 
to  being  sworn  in  as' a  special  constable.  He  endeavoured  to  make 
terms  for  the  compliance  of  the  labourers,  and  was  beginning  to  ad- 
vocate the  alleged  grievances,  but  he  was  soon  put  down  by  the 
spirited  interposition  of  a  gentleman  who  was  present  If  1 
kept  pace  with  his  wishes,  he  might  be  a  dangerous  man  ;  as  ii  uo 
is  rather  the  instigator  than  the  perpetrator  of  miachief.    Hv 
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seven  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  is  under  14,  and,  until  the  €itft»* 
^blishment  of  the  vestry,  was  constantly  dependent  upon  parochMd 
relief.  Since  the  change  of  the  system,  I  have  heard  no  complaint 
from  him  of  his  being  in  want,  though  he  does  not  apply  so  much  offals 
earnings  as  he  ought  to  the  support  of  his  family.  This  is  the  man  to 
whom  I  referred  in  one  of  my  answers  to  the  circular  queries,  as  havingv- 
in  November  last  year,  been  earning  Ids.  a  week  at  thrashing.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  allowed  by  the  parish  officers  to  build  a  cottage  upon 
a  piece  of  parish  land,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  a  year]y>reni  of  \L ; 
but  he  seldom  has  paid  it  He  is  as  well  able  to  do  so  as  any  other  man 
in  the  parish ;  but  having  the  parish  for  his  landlord,  he  reckons  upon 
their  forbearance. 

"  I  referred  the  foregoing  list  to  our  assistant  overseer,  and  this  is 
the  note  with  which  he  returned  it  to  me :  *  These  men  were  working 
principally  on  the  parish  from  April  1829,  (the  date  of  the  assistant 
overseer's  appointment,)  to  December  of  the  same  year,  when  they 

were  employed  by -— ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  present  We 

have  never  had  any  one  on  the  parish  fbr  more  than  a  month  at  a  time, 
except  in  caseof  rllriess.'   ' 

*'  The  sum  of  this  is,  that' the  labourers  generally  have  the  means  of 
independent  support  within  their  reach,  but  that,  except  in  a  few 
instances  of  rare  sobriety  and  providence,  they  will  not  of  their  own 
accord  make  the  efforts  necessary  to  command  them.  Of  most  of  the 
men  here  described,  I  have  said  that  they  are  good  and  diligent  work- 
men! A  want  of  ability  and  willingness  to  work,  when  work  is  given 
to  them,  is  not  among  the  faults  of  English  labourers ;  and  it  catinot 
be  expected  that  they  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  finding  work,  if  they  can 
find  support  without  it.  They  will  not  go  in  search  of  the  meat  of 
industry,  if  they  can  sit  down  and  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  If  you 
maintain  them  in  doing  nothing,  and  put  the  key  of  the  beer-house  into 
their  hand,  what  right  have  you  to  complain  that  they  are  idle  and 
dissolute  ?  A  gentleman  who  has  for  many  years  farmed  largely  iti 
this  parish,  told  me  that  before  the  select  vestry  was  established,  he 
frequently  saw  the  labourers,  in  parties  of  12  or  14,  sauntering  along 
the  streams,  in  pursuit  of  moorhens,  and,  of  course,  poaching  fish, 
when  it  was  not  the  season  to  poach  game.  Their  time,  and  the  motiey 
they  obtained  from  the  overseer,  were  necessarily  spent  in  drunkenness, 
dissipation,  and  pilfering.  ' 

**  The  effect  of  the  system  to  which  this  statement  refers  has  been 
materially  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  poor's  rate.  In  the  year  in 
which  we  established  a  select  vestry  (1829-30)  our  expenses  wer6 
increased  by  various  charges  arising  out  of  the  change  of  system*  tn 
that  year  the  rate  was  6^.  8d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack  rent.  The 
average  rate  of  the  three  years  preceding  the  change  was  6f.  Ic?.,  but 
that  of  the  three  years  subsequent  to  it  has  been  only  4f.  bd, ;  nor  hik 
the  benefit  been  confined  to  the  payers.  The  condition  of  the  poor  htts 
undergone  a  visible  amendment.  They  are  better  fed  and  bett^ 
clothed  ;  they  bear  an  appearance  of  greater  ease  and  comfort,  and  th^y 
are  mofe  healthy  than  they  were.  When  some  exceptions  wef6  takeli 
to  our  hew  regulations  in  1829,  I  referred  to  the  gentleman  Ifvh6  coii- 
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trtott  for  the  tDedicftl  treatment  of  tat  poor»  to  know  whit  eflRect  the 
ehftoge  had  had  upon  their  health*  He  told  me  that,  under  the  old 
system,  diiease  had  become  so  prevalent  in  the  pariah,  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  relinquish  the  contract  as  no  long;er  worth  his 
holding ;  but  that  so  great  an  improvement  had  taken  plaoe  under  the 
new  system,  that  he  abandoned  his  intention,  and  he  haa  continued 
to  attend  the  parish  ever  since.  I  repeated  the  same  question  to'  him 
yesterday,  and  his  reply  was,  that  although  the  parish  had  partakeA  of 
such  disorders  as  had  at  varioos  times  been  prevalent  ift  the  country,  the 
improvement  in  the  general  health  of  the  poor  still  continued  relatively 
to  what  it  had  been  before  our  change  of  system. 

**  Even  among  the  labourers  themselves  the  change  was  productive 
of  little  discontent.  What  alarm  they  did  show  was  when  the  select 
vestry  was  first  talked  of,  and  when  they  had  an  indistinct  apprehension 
of  unknown  and  indefinite  changes,  rather  than  when  the  new  aystem 
had  been  actually  put  in  force.  One  man  only,  James  David«  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list,  attempted  any  resistance*  We  pro- 
ceeded against  him,  by  complaint  before  the  Bench,  and  he  was  sent 
to  the  tread-mill.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  the  parish 
officers  solicited  a  remission  of  the  remainder,  and  we  have  never  sinee 
had  occasion  to  resort  to  coercive  me^urea*  Our  vestrv  was  esta- 
blished in  1829.  The  agricultural  disturbances  took  place  in  the 
following  year.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder,  surrounded  by  the 
devastation  committed  by  machine-breakers  and  incendiaries,  yet  there 
was  neither  a  riot  nor  a  fire  in  the  parish,  nor  any  single  instance  of 
malicious  injur}*  to  property." 

The  important  changes  produced  in  the  habits  of  the  able- 
bodied  paupers  by  means  such  as  those  displayed  in  the  pre- 
ceding extracts,  were  in  some  instances  aided  by  a  measure  which 
at  first  sight  might  appear  calculated  to  become  an  obstacle  and  a 
means  of  producing  permanent  discontent  and  opposition  amongst 
the  whole  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  was  determined  to  rate 
the  whole  of  the  cottages,  and  make  the  occupiers  (or  ultimately 
the  owners^  contribute  towards  the  payment  of  the  poor's  rates. 

In  Cooknani, — 

**  The  measure  which  excited  the  most  tumult  was  the  rating  of  the 
cottages,  and  the  refusal  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  rents ;  finding 
many  of  this  class  most  tumultuous,  it  wss  thought  by  the  vestry  pru- 
dent to  take  a  few  from  esch  division  of  the  parish  as  examples.  One 
of  the  ringleaders  (William  Sexton),  who  had  never  pakl  rent  or  rales, 
and  who  had  behaved  very  Insolently  in  consequence  of  his  son  (a  lad 
of  sixteen,  who  was  out  of  work)  being  refused  relief,  wss  selected  to 
be  msde  an  example  of ;  and  the  demand  for  rates  was  enforced  upon 
him.  He  has  since  constantly  paid  his  rates  and  rent,  and  though  his 
family  has  much  increased  since  that  time,  he  has  never  received  any 
parochial  relief.  He  hss  become  an  orderly  and  respectable  person,  and 
shows  great  attachment  to  Mr.  Whatety,  to  whom  formerly  he  behaved 
in  a  dogged  and  ungrscioui  manner.  I  saw  the  aooOuiiiaf  this  person 
in  the  savings'  bank,  and  for  his  statioii  the  money  was  considerable. 
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The  lad  above  alluded  to  is  now  a  respectable  shopman  in  London. 
He  came  to  see  Mr.  Whately,  and  thank  him  for  all  past  favours,  the 
greatest  of  which  was  the  refusing  him  relief.  Had  the  old  system  of 
relief  been  continued,  this  boy  and  his  brothers  would  probably  have 
been  paupers  for  life*." 

In  Southwell, — 

"The  parish  paid  as  much  as  184/.  per  annum  for  rents  of  cottages. 
After  Captain  Nicholls  had  succeeded  in  abolishing  this  custom,  his 
next  step  was  to  assess  all  the  cottages  to  the  rates.  When  he  had 
succeeded  in  carrying  this  measure,  he  directed  the  permanent  overseer 
to  give  formal  receipts  to  all  the  payers,  though  for  sums  no  greater 
than  2id,  or  Sd, 

**  The  poor  looked  upon  these  receipts  in  the  light  of  testimonials  of 
their  independence,  and  proud  of  showing  that  they,  as  well  as  their 
richer  neighbours,  contributed  to  the  parish  burdens,  they  hung  them 
up  in  the  windows  of  their  cottages.  Captain  Nicholls  had  ordered 
the  overseer  to  treat  them,  when  he  was  receiving  their  contributions, 
with  respect,  but  he  was  surprised  at  this  unexpected  result,  and  at 
finding  that  they  were  loth  to  be  in  arrear,  and  generally  brought  their 
money  without  solicitation  on  the  day  it  was  duef." 

Mr.  Borser  states,  with  relation  to  the  improved  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  that  parish,  that, — 

'*  They  have  themselves  told  him  they  are  better  off,  and  it  is  noto- 
riously the  fact.  Though  he  collects  money  for  the  poor-rales,  and  all 
their  cottages  are  now  assessed,  none  of  the  labouring  class  now  are 
ever  uncivil  to  him.  Has  observed,  since  cottages  were  rated,  that  the 
tenants  become  very  jealous  of  those  who  receive  relief;  they  give  him 
such  information  as  they  think  will  prevent  his  granting  relief  where  it 
is  not  merited ;  will  often  come  to  his  house  and  tell  him  when  they 
think  he  has  been  imposed  upon  by  any  one  pretending  to  be  ill.  Since 
cottages  were  rated,  such  as  apply  for  relief  without  real  necessity  are 
looked  upon  very  shily  by  others  ;  they  call  it  *■  attempting  to  impose 
on  one  another.'  They  are  very  jealous  of  those  who  receive  relief, 
thinking  and  sa}ing  it  is  given  out  of  their  earnings.^" 

In  Bingham  it  is  stated — 

*'  Great  goqd  resulted  from  refusing  to  pay  rents  for  cottages  and 
from  rating  all  cottages,  and  strictly  enforcing  payment ;  thinks  more 
go6d  came  from  this  than  almost  from  anything  else ;  it  made  all  those 
who  paid  rates  jealous  of  any  one  receiving  relief.  Only  last  week  a 
woman,  to  whom  he  went  for  her  rate,  said,  *  I  say,  I  sha*u't  pay  any 
more  rates  if  my  money  is  thrown  away.  I  hear  that  idle  fellow.  Jack 
,  had  55.  from  the  parish  some  weeks  ago,  because  he  said  his 
child  was  of;  1  shaVt  pay  my.money  to  such  like.'  He  has  seen  many 
instances  till  he  jealousy  of  the  poor  in  this  respect;  if  they  pay  rates, 

App.  (A.)  PaH  II.  t  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  618. 
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they  8ay»  they  don't  like  to  be  giving  their  earnings  to  their  neighbours, 
who  are  only  idle ;  and  now  they  abuse  those  who  want  to  get  help 
from  the  parish*." 

It  might  be  conceived,  d  priori^  that  the  standard  of  com- 
parison, t.  e,,  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  independent 
labourers,  is  indefinite;  but  when  examined,  it  is  found  suffi- 
ciently definite  for  the  purpose :  their  hours  of  labour  in  any 
neighbourhood  are  sufficiently  imiform:  the  average  of  piece - 
wonc  which  able-bodied  labourers  will  perform  may  bo  correctly 
ascertained,  and  so  may  the  diet  on  which  they  actually  sustain 
health. 

In  several  instances  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  labour,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  too  severe,  was  defeated  by  a  direct  com- 
parison between  the  work  exacted  from  the  paupers  and  that 
cheerfully  performed  by  the  independent  labourers.    . 

At  Cookham, — 

'*Mr.  Knapp,  the  assistant-overseer,  stated,  that  when  the  able- 
bodied  paupers  were  first  set  to  work  at  trenching,  they  pretended  that 
they  could  not  do  so  much  work  as  would  enable  them  to  g^t  a  living 
at  the  prices  fixed.  Knowing  this  to  be  false,  I  paid  an  independent 
labourer,  an  old  man  of  seventy,  to  work,  and  as  he  did  a  great  deal 
more  than  two  of  the  stoutest  young  men  amongst  the  paupers  pre- 
tended they  were  incapable  of  doing,  they  declared  *  We  must  cut 
this  ;  this  work  won't  suit  us  ;*  aud  they  took  their  departure  to  search 
out  regular  employmentf." 

Mr.  Barnett,  the  permanent  overseer  of  the  parish  of  St  Mary, 
Nottingham, — 

**  Began  by  offering  piece-work  to  every  applicant  for  relief,  and  em- 
ployed an  intelligent  labourer  to  fix  the  price.  Forthwith  sixty  or 
seventy  paupers  would  appeal  to  the  magistrates  every  week,  complain- 
ing that  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  perform  the  quantity  of  work 
which,  at  his  rate  of  pay,  would  entitle  them,  to  receive  a  sum  adequate 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  families.  Anticipating  this  manosuvre,  he 
had  provided  himself  with  men  of  less  than  the  average  physical 
strength,  whom  he  produced  before  the  mayor,  and  who  deposed  to 
their  ability  to  perform  a  greater  quantity  of  work  than  that  allotted  by 
Mr.  Barnett  By  expedients  of  this  nature  he  baffled  the  complaints 
of  the  paupers,  their  opposition  grew  gradually  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  now  there  are,  speaking  generally,  no  applications  to  the  magis- 
trutesj." 

The  circumstance  of  a  rural  parish  bein£^,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  an  independent  conununity,  separated  by  the  barriers  of 
the  law  of  settlement  from  other  parochial  communities,  and  the 
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general  knowledge  possessed  by  the  witnesses  of  the  principal 
circumstances  of  all  or  most  of  the  individuals  of  its  labouring 
population,  ^ve  a  very  high  value  to  the  results  of  the  experiment 
made  in  eacn  of  the  rural  parishes  which  we  have  mentioned. 
The  uniform  success  of  the  principle,  and  the  remarkable  simi- 
larity of  its  incidents,  in  different  parishes,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  under  different  circumstances,  appear  to  us  to 
prove  its  correctness,  and  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
productive  of  similar  effects  throughout  the  country. 

Further  evidence  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  improvements  described  in  the  preceding  statements 
were  founded,  is  afforded  in  almost  every  pauperized  district : 
first,  by  the  comparative  character  of  those  resident  labourers 
who,  having  a  distant  settlement,  can  only  claim  temporary  relief, 
and  that  subject  to  an  order  of  removal  to  their  own  parishes; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation which  still  remains  independent  of  parochial  aid.  We 
have  already  stated,  that  in  every  district  the  condition  of  this 
class  is  found  to  be  strikingly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
pauper,  and  superior  to  it,  though  the  independent  labourers  are 
commonly  maintained  upon  less  money. 

"  I  found,"  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  **  the  witnesses  in  all  the  parishes, 
town  or  country,  agreed  as  to  the  superior  value  of  non-parishioners  as 
labourers.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cockerell,  the  assistant-overseer  of  Putney, 
stated,  that  many  of  the  paupers  who  had  applied  for  relief  from  his 
parish  had  withdrawn  their  claims  when  they  were  told  that  they  would 
be  removed  to  their  parishes  in  the  country ;  and  in  answer  to  further 
questions  as  to  what  became  of  these  persons  who  so  refused,  he  stated 
(in  common  with  all  the  other  witnesses  with  similar  opportunities  of 
observation)  that  these  persons  remained,  and  aflerwards  attained  a 
much  better  condition  than  they  had  ever  before  attained  while  they 
considered  that  parochial  resources  wens  available  to  them  on  the  failure 
of  their  own.  He  cited  the  cases  of  nine  persons  who  had  applied  for 
relief,  but  had  refused  it  when  they  were  told  that  they  would  be  re* 
moved.  Six  of  these  families  had  not  only  been  saved  from  pauperism, 
but  they  were  now  in  a  better  situation  than  any  in  which  he  had  ever 
before  known  them.  In  two  instances  particularly,  the  withdrawal  of 
dependence  on  parochial  relief  had  been  the  means  of  withdrawing  the 
fathers  from  the  public-houses  and  beer- shops,  and  making  them  steady 
and  good  workmen.  'Indeed,'  said  he,  'it  is  a  common  remark 
amongst  the  employers  of  labourers  in  our  parish,  that  the  non- 
parishioners  are  worth  three  or  four  shillings  a  week  more  than  the 
parishioners.  This  is  because  they  have  not  the  poor's  rate  to  fly  to. 
The  employers  also  remark,  that  the  non-parishioners  are  more  civil 
and  obliging  than  the  others.'  In  this  parish  the  usual  wages  of  the 
single  labourer  are  about  12«.  per  week  ;  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
labourer  by  the  influence  of  the  present  system  of  administering  the 
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t*oor-Law8,  inay  therefore,  according^  to  the  witness's  statement,  be  set 
down  as  from  five-and-twenty  to  more  than  thirty  per  cent.  Other 
witnesses  declare  that  the  deterioration  is  much  more  considerable*." 

This  superiority,  indeed,  is  so  notorious  §ls  to  be  tiie  argument 
most  frequendy  employed  against  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
settlements.  The  Rev.  Henry  Pepys,  a  magistrate  and  clergy- 
njan  of  extensive  experience,  m  a  letter  deprecating  the  &cilita- 
tion  of  settlements,  states — 

*'  That  the  objections  to  the  operation  of  a  poor*s-rate  do  not  apply 
to  the  unsettled  labourer,  as  the  latter  knows  full  well,  that  should  he 
neglect  to  provide  against  sickness,  should  he  be  unable  to  support  his 
family  upon  the  wages  of  his  labour,  or  should  he  fail  io  get  employ* 
ment,  his  only  resource  would  be,  an  application  to  the  overseer,  who, 
as  a  n^atter  of  course,  would  immediately  take  him  before  the  nearest 
magistrate  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  removed  to  his  place  of  legal 
settlement,  where  he  is  perhaps  a  stranger,  with  all  the  inconvenience 
of  having  to  quit  the  house  in  which  he  may  have  been  born,  to  remove 
with  him  at  a  considerable  expense,  or  sell  at  a  probable  loss,  his  house- 
hold furniture,  and  separate  from  the  companions  with  whom  he  has 
associated  from  infancy.  That  a  poor  man  should  be  subject  to  such 
a  distressing  alternative,  may  perhaps  appear  harsh;  but  the  conse- 
quences are  most  beneficial,  even  to  himself,  for  from  it  he  derives  that 
inducement  (which  we  have  been  all  seeking  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  present  evils  of  the  Poor-Laws)  to  depend  upon  his  own  indus- 
trious exertk)ns  and  not  upon  parish  relief,  to  belong  to  a  saving^'  bank 
or  benefit-society,  that  he  may  not  become  chargeable,  and  thereby 
removable  in  the  event  of 'sickness,  to  abstain  from  wasting  his  wages 
at  a  public-house,  and  thus,  by  frugality  and  industry,  to  render  himself 
capable  of  maintaining  his  family,  however  largre,  upon  his  own  re- 
sources ;  in  short,  with  regard  to  him  the  Poor-Laws  are  perfectly 
harmless,  he  still  remains  a  sample  of  the  industrious,  sober,  honest, 
and  independent  labourer,  such  as  we  are  taught  to  believe  constituted 
the  peasantry  of  England  before  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  passed. 

**  Should  we  not  pause  then  before,  by  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
settlements,  we  reduce  all  to  the  same  level  of  idleness  and  intempe- 
rance ?  It  is  true  that  when  the  unsettled  inhabitants  of  a  parish  are 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  parishes,  they  will  some- 
times apply  for  assistance  to  their  own  overseer,  who  is  occasionally 
disposed  to  accord  it  without  requiring  them  (o  be  previously  removed 
home  by  an  order  of  removal.  But  the  relief  which  under  such  circum- 
stances is  administered,  will  be  administered  with  a  much  more  sparing 
hand  than  in  the  case  of  settled  inhabitants,  and  only  because  the  over- 
seer is  himself  satisfied  that  it  is  really  required.  The  uruetUed  poor 
are  well  aware  they  have  no  legal  claim  upon  their  overseer ;  the  fna* 
gisiraUi  have  no  right  to  mte^ere  between  them^  and  hence  the  relief 
which  is  given,  though  probably  much  more  scanty  than  in  the  case  of 
settled  inhabitants,  is  thankfully  received  as  a  6oon  instead  of  being 
claimed  as  a  right." 

•  App.  (A.)  Ftet  II. 
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If^  while  the  general  administration  of  the  Poor-Laws  were 
allowed  to  remain  on  its  present  footing,  such  occasional  or  par- 
tial relief  as  that  which  is  available  to  the  settled  labourers  of  a 
parish  were  rendered  equally  available  to  the  unsettled  labourers, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  such  a  proceeding  would  demoralize  and 
depress  this  respectable  and  valuable  class  to  the  level  pf  the 
settled  and  pauperized  labourers.  This  is  ample  reason  against 
assimilating  the  condition  of  the  unsettled  to  that  of  the  settled 
labourers,  but  none  against  placing  the  settled  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  unsettled.  The  present  practice,  as  to  imsettled 
labouners,  is  almost  exactly  that  which  we  propose  to  make  the 
rule  for  all  classes,  both  settled  and  unsetded. 

The  non-parishioner  has  no  right  to  partial  relief;  to  occasional 
relief;  to  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  or  to  any  out-door  relief  whatever 
from  the  parish  in  which  he  resides;  and  yet  the  assurance  which 
we  propose  to  preserve  to  every  one,  that  he  shall  not  perish  on 
the  failure  of  his  ability  to  procure  subsistence,  is  preserved  to 
him.  if  that  ability  actually  fail  him,  he  is  assured  that  he  can 
immediately  obtain  food  until  he  can  be  passed  home  to  his  own 
parish,  where  he  will  be  saved  from  perishing,  and  be  maintained 
at  the  public  charge.  By  this  course,  however,  he  would  be 
taken  wiiolly  out  of  employment,  and  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  permanent  pauper;  and  that  condition  being  less  eligible  to 
him  than  the  condition  of  an  independent  labourer,  he  sti'uggles 
^vith  all  the  occasional  difficulties  from  which,  if  he  were  a  pansh- 
ioner  and  improvident,  the  usual  administration  of  the  Poor- 
Laws  would  relieve  him.  Relief  is  accessible  to  him  whenever 
a  case  of  necessity  occurs ;  it  is  indeed  accessible  to  him  when- 
ever he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it ;  it  is  simply  ineligible  to 
him  so  long  as  he  can  subsist  by  his  own  industry.  The  ordi- 
nary workhouse  of  his  own  distant  parish,  with  the  mconveniences 
of  removal  superadded,  produces  on  him  effects  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  those  which  we  find  produced  on  parishioners  by  a 
well-regulated  workhouse. 

We  attach  much  importance  to  the  general  superiority  of  the 
conduct  and  condition  of  the  non-parishioners,  the  unsettled 
labourers.  Although  the  evidence  afforded  froip  the  dispauper- 
ized  parishes  appears  to  us  ,to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  efl^ts 
virhich  may  be  anticipated  from  a  similar  change  of  system 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  still  liable  to  the  objection,  however 
unreasonable,  that  these  parishes  are  individual  and  scattered 
instances,  too  few  to  establish  a  general  conclusion ;  but  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  character  and  condition  of  the  unsettled 
labourers  pervades  the  whole  country.  Every  body  of  labourers 
resident  and  labouring  within  a  parish  of  which  they  are  not 
parishioners,  and  where  the  distance  of  their  own  parishes,  and 
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the  administration  of  the  poor'a  rates  does  not  render  partial 
relief  available^  may  be  referred  to  in  proof  of  the  general  efiects 
which  would  follow  an  improved  system  of  administering  relief. 
These  labom^ers  make  no  complaints  of  their  having  no  ri^ht  to 
partial  reUef^  and  we  have  not  met  with  an  instance  of  their 
having  suffered  from  the  want  of  it.  The  fact  of  the  non-settled 
labourers  maintaining  an  independent  condition,  whilst  they  have 
a  right  by  law  to  return  at  the  public  expense  to  their  own 
parishes,  and  claim  parochial  aid,  proves  that  they  themselves 
consider  their  present  condition  more  advantageous  than  that  of 
paupers,  and  tnat  so  considering  it  they  are  anxious  to  retain  it. 
From  the  above  evidence  it  appears,  that  wherever  the  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  thus  stated  has  been  carried  into  effect, 
either  wholly  or  partially,  its  introduction  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  class  for  whose  benefit  Poor-Laws  exist.  We  have  seen 
that  in  every  instance  in  which  the  able-bodied  labourers  have 
been  rendered  independent  of  partial  relief,  or  of  relief  otherwise 
than  in  a  well-re£ulated  workhouse — 

1 .  Their  industry  has  been  restored  and  improved. 

2.  Frugal  habits  have  been  created  or  strengthened. 

3.  The  permanent  demand  for  their  labour  nas  increased. 

4.  And  the  increase  has  been   such,  that  their  wages,  so 

far  from  being  depressed  by  the  increased  amount  of 
labour  in  the  market,  have  in  general  advanced. 

5.  The  number  of  improvident  and  wretched  marriages  has 

diminished. 

6.  Their  discontent  has  been  abated,  and  their  moral  and 

social  condition  in  every  way  improved. 


Results  so  important  would,  even  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of 
that  class  exclusively,  afford  sufficient  ground  for  the  general 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  administration  under  which  those 
results  have  been  produced.  Considering  the  extensive  benefits 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  adoption  of  measures,  founded  on 
principles  already  tried  and  found  beneficial,  and  warned  at  every 
part  of  the  inquiry  by  the  failure  of  previous  legislation,  we  shall, 
in  the  suggestion  of  specific  remeoies,  endeavour  not  to  depart 
from  the  firm  ground  of  actual  experience. 

IVe  therefore  submit,  as  the  general  principle  of  legislation  on 
this  subject^  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country : — 

That  thote  modet  of  administerina  relief  which  have  been  tried 
wholly  or  jpQrtially,  and  have  produced  beneficial  effects  in  some 
districts^  be  introduced,  with  modifications  accordina  to  local  cir^ 
cumstanceSf  and  carried  into  complete  exectUion  in  alL 
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The  chief  specific  measures  which  we  recommend  for  effecting 
these  purposes^  are~- 

FiRST,  That  except  as  to  medical  attendance^  and  sub- 
ject TO  the  exception  respecting  apprenticeship  herein 
after  stated,  all  relief  whatever  to  able-bodied  per- 
sons OR  TO  their  families,  OTHERWISE  THAN  IN  WELL-REGU- 
LATED WORKHOUSES  (t.  C,  PLACES  WHERE  THET  MAT  BE  SET 
TO  WORK  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SPIRIT  AND  INTENTION  OF  THE  43d 

OF  Elizabeth)  shall  be  1>bclared  unlawful,  and  shall 

CEASE,  IN  MANNER  AND  AT  PERIODS  HEREAFTER  SPECIFIED'*';  AND 
THAT  ALL  RELIEF  AFFORDED  IN  RESPECT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER 
THE  AGE  OF  16,  SHALL  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  AFFORDED  Td  THEIR 
PARENTS. 

It  is  true,  that  nothing  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
pauperism,  except  that  all  who  receive  relief  from  the  parish 
should  work  for  the  parish  exclusively,  as  hard  and  for  less  wages 
than  independent  labourers  work  for  individual  employers,  and 
we  believe  that  in  most  districts  useful  work,  which  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  demand  for  labour,  may  be  obtained  in 
greater  quantity  than  is  usually  concmed.  Cases,  however,  will 
occur  where  such  work  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity- 
to  meet  an  immediate  demand ;  and  when  obtained,  the  labour, 
by  negligence,  connivance,  or  otherwise,  may  be  made  merely 
formaJ,  and  thus  the  provisions  of  the  legislature  may  be  evaded 
more  easily  than  in  a  workhouse.  A  well-regulated  workhouse 
meets  all  cases,  and  appears  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  the 
intention  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  that  aU  the  able-bodied  shall 
be  set  to  work,  can  be  carried  into  execution. 

The  out-door  relief  of  which  we  have  recommended  the  abolition, 
is  in  general  partial  relief,  which,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  at 
variance  with  tne  spirit  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  framers  of 
that  act  could  scarcely  have  intended  that  the  overseers  should 
"  take  order  for  setting  to  work  "  those  who  have  work,  and  are 
engaged  in  work:  nor  could  they  by  the  words  "  all  persons 
using  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by," 
have  intended  to  describe  persons  ^'  who  do  use  an  ordinary  and 
daily  trade  of  life." 

Wherever  the  language  of  the  legislature  is  uncertain,  the 
principle  of  administration,  as  well  as  of  legal  construction,  is  to 
select  the  course  which  will  aid  the  remedy ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  able-bodied,  the  remedy  set  forth  in  the  statute  is  to  make 
the  indolent  industrious.  In  proposing  iurther  remedial  mea- 
sures we  shall  keep  that  object  steadily  m  view. 

And  although  we  admit  that  able-bodied  persons  in  the 
receipt  of  out-door  allowances  and  partial  relief,  may  be,  and  in 

*  See  jpoi/  298. 
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some  cases  are^  placed  in  a  condition  less  eli^ble  than  that  of 
ihe  independent  labourer  of  the  lowest  class ;  yet  to  persons  so 
situated^  relief  in  a  well-regulated  workhouse  would  not  be  a 
hardship :  and  even  if  it  be,  in  some  rare  cases,  a  hardship,  it 
appears  from  the  evidence  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  which  the 
good  of  society  requires  the  applicant  .to  submit  The  express 
or  implied  ground  of  his  application  is,  that  he  is  in  danger  of 
perislung  from  want.  Keouesting  to  be  rescued  from  that 
danger  out  of  the  property  of  others^  he  must  accept  assistance 
on  tne  terms,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  the  common  welfare 
requires.  The  bane  of  all  pauper  legislation  has  been  the  legis^ 
latiug  for  extreme  cases.  Every  exception,  every  violation  of  the 
general  rule  to  meet  a  real  case  of  unusual  hardship,  lets  in  a 
whole  class  of  fraudulent  cases,  by  which  that  rule  must  in  time 
be  destroyed.  ^  Where  cases  of  r^  hardship  occur,  the  remedy 
must  be  applied  by  individual  charity,  a  virtue  for  which  no 
system  of  compulsory  relief  can  be  or  ought  to  be  a  substitute. 


The  preceding  evidence,  as  to  the  actual  operation  of  remedial 
measures,  relates  principally  to  rural  parishes.  We  shall  now 
show,  from  portions  of  tne  evidence  as  to  the  administration  of 
relief  upon  a  correct  principle  in  towns,  that  by  an  unifonli  appli^ 
cation  of  the  principle  which  we  recommend,  or,  in  other  words> 
by  a  recurrence  to  the  original  intention  of  the  poor-laws,  other 
evils  produced  by  the  present  system  of  partial  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied  will  be  remedied.  The  principal  of  the  further  evils 
which  it  would  extirpate  is,  the  tendency  of  that  system  to 
constant  and  indefinite  increase,  independently  of  any  legitimate 
causes,  a  tendency  which  we  have  shown  to  arise  from  the  irre- 
sistible temptations  to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  claimants. 
These  temptations  we  have  seen  are  afforaed— 

First.  By  the  want  of  adequate  means,  or  of  diligence  and 
ability,  even  where  the  means  exist,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
statements  on  which  claims  to  relief  are  founded*  : 

Secondly.  By  the  absence  of  the  check  of  shame,  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  class  of  inde- 
pendent labourers  and  the  class  of  paupers,  and  the  degradation 
of  the  former  by  confounding  them  with  the  latter : 

Thirdly.  By  the  personal  situation,  connexions,  interests,  and 
want  of  appropriate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  rate  distributors, 
which  render  the  exercise  of  discretion  in  the  administration  of 
all  relief,  and  especially  of  out-door  relief,  obnoxious  to  the 

*  8m  pp.  44,  45« 
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influence  of  intimidation^  of  local  partialities^  and  of  local  fears^ 
and  to  corrupt  profusion^  for  the  sake  of  popularity  or.  of  pecu- 
niary gain.  I 

1.  The  offer  of  relief  on  the  principle  suggested  by  us  would 
be  a  self-acting  test  of  the  claim  of  the  applicant. 

It  is  shown  throughout  the  evidence^  that  it  is  demoralizing 
and  ruinous  to  offer  to  the  able-bodied  of  the  best  characters 
more  than  a  simple  subsistence.  The  person  of  bad  character^ 
if  he  be  allowed  anything^  could  not  be  allowed  less.  By  the 
means  which  we  propose,  the  line  between  those  who  do^  and 
those  who  do  not^  need  relief  is  drawn,  and  drawn  perfectly.  If 
the  claimant  does  not  comply  with  the  terms  on  which  relief  is 

S'ven  to  the  destitute^  he  gets  nothing; ;  and  if  he  does  comply, 
e  compliance  proves  the  truth  ot  the  claim — namely,  his 
destitution.  If,  then,  regulations  were  establishec^  and  enforced 
with  the  degree  of  strictness  that  has  been  attained  in  the  dis- 
pauperized  parishes,  the  workhouse  doors  niight  be  thrown  open 
to  all  who  would  enter  them,  and  conform  to  the  regulations. 
Not  only  would  no  agency  for  contending  against  fraudulent 
rapacity  and  perjury,  no  stages  of  appeals,  (vexatious  to  the 
appellants  and  painful  to  the  magistrates,)  be  requisite  to  keep 
the  able-bodied  from  the  parish;  but  the  intentions  of  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  in  setting  the  idle  to  work,  might  be  accomplished, 
and  vagrants  and  mendicants  actually  forced  on  the  parish; 
that  is,  forced  into  a  condition  of  salutary  restriction  and 
labour.  It  would  be  found  that  they  might  be  supported  much 
cheaper  under  proper  regulations,  than  when  living  at  large  by 
mendicity  or  depredation. 

Wherever  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  previous  con- 
dition of  the  able-bodied  individuals  who  live  in  such  numbers  on 
the  town  parishes,  it  has  been  found  that  the  pauperism  of 
the  greater  number  has  originated  in  indolence,  improvidence,  or 
vice,  and  might  have  been  averted  by  ordinary  care  and  industry. 
The  smaller  number  consisted  of  cases  where  the  cause  of  pau- 
perism could  not  be  ascertained  rather  than  of  cases  where  it  was 
apparent  that  destitution  had  arisen  from  blameless  want.  This 
evidence  as  to  the  causes  of  the  pauperism  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  able-bodied  paupers,  is  corroborated  by  the  best  evidence  with 
relation  to  their  subsequent  conduct,  which  has  corresponded  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  Jthe  effects  produced  in  the  dispauperized 
parishes  of  the  rural  districts.  Ill-informed  persons,  whose  pre- 
possessions as  to  the  characters  of  paupers  are  at  variance  with 
the  statements  of  witnesses  practically  engaged  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  relieC  commonly  assume  that  those  witnesses  form  their 
general  conclusions  from  exceptions,  and  that  their  statements 
*e  made  from  some  small  proportion  of  cases  of  imposture ;  but 
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wherever  those  statements  have  been  put  to  a  satisfactory  test,  it 
has  appeared  that  they  were  greatly  below  the  truth.  Ine  ususd 
statements  of  the  permanent  overseers  in  towns  are^  that  more 
than  one-half  or  two^thirds  of  the  cases  of  able-bodied  paupers 
are  cases  of  indolence  or  imposture ;  but  it  rarely  appears  that 
more  than  five  or  six  in  a  hundred  claimants  sustain  the  test  of 
relief  given  upon  a  correct  principle..  We  gbleeltlie  following- 
instances  in  illustration  of  these  statements. 

**  Mr.  Thomoi  Langley^  Examined. 

*'  I  have  been  in  office  fourteen  years,  principally  as  out-door  in- 
spector of  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone. 

'*  When  you  were  here  before,  you  stated  that  the  result  of  your 
having  offered  work  in  the  stone-yard  to  900  able-bodied  paupers  at 
piece-work,  at  which  they  might  have  earned  from  lOt.  to  I89.  a  week, 
was,  that  only  85  out  of  the  900  remained  to  work.  If,  instead  of  paying 
the  men  in  the  stone-yard  such  wages  as  those  from  10«.  to  18f.  a 
week,  you  had  given  them  piece-work  at  about  I9.  a  day  for  a  full  day's 
work,  and  that  1«.  had  been  ^ven,  not  all  In  money,  but  chiefly  in  kind, 
that  18  Xo  say,  if  you  had  given  them  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work  a 
three  pound  loaf  of  brown  bread,  and  cheese,  or  other  food,  and  Sd. 
to  pay  for  the  night's  lodging,  how  many  out  of  the  85y_who  remained 
to  work  at  the  full  wag^a  first  mentioned,  would  have  remained  to  work 
for  the  remnneration  of  the  latter  description  ? — I  do  not  tiiink  that  10 
of  them  would  have  remained. 

'*  Would  less  than  six  have  remained  to  work  ? — Never  having  seen 
such  an  experiment  tried,  I  could  not  undertake  to  speak  confidently; 
but  there  might,  out  of  so  large  a  nu(nber,  be  half  a  dozen  who  are  so 
peculiarly  situated  as  to  accept  work  on  such  terms  for  a  time. 

'*  Then  you  consider  that  it  would  in  any  case  only  be  for  a  time, 
meaning,  I  presume,  for  a  short  time  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  might  stay 
one  day,  others  three  or  four,  but  none  of  them,  I  conceive,  more  than 
a  week  or  so. 

'*  Would  you  consider  the  fact  of  a  man  accepting  such  work  on  such 
terms  a  sure  test  of  his  condition? — ^Yes,  it  would  certainly  be  an  in- 
fallible test  of  his  being  in  a  state  of  distress,  and  disposed  to  work, 
and  unable  to  get  work  any  where. 

"  If  1  were  to  open  a  stone-yard  in  your  parish,  and  oflTer  to  five  to; 
all  comers  such  work  on  such  terms,  how  many  square  yards  of  stone 
do  you  think  I  should  get  broken  ? — I  think  none,  or  if  any,  very  few, 
although  three  pounds  of  bread  is  a  g^ood*  allowance  of  food,  and  far 
above  a  starving  point 

**  What  evasions  do  you  think  could  be  resorted  to? — ^The  only 
evasion  I  can  see  is  in  the  cases  where  a  man  evaded  the  work  by  pre- 
tending to  be  ill,  which  is  a  trick  now  resorted  to  where  men  say, '  they 
have  a  pain  in  their  insides,'  and  the  doctor  Is  not  able  to  say  positively 
that  they  have  not ;  but  these  cases,  judging  from  our  present  expe- 
rience, would  be  very  few. 

*'  Might  not  these  cases  be  met  by  workhouse  regulations,  confining 
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a  man  as  a  sick  paiieDt,  and  on  a  low  diet? — ^iTes,  that  I  tlunk  woold 
fully  meet  the  case  I  have  supposed. 

<*  Do  you  see  any  cases  in  which  such  regulations  (makings  the  con- 
dition of  the  pauper  on  the  whole  less  ellg^ihle  than  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent labourer  of  the  lowest  class)  do  not  constitute  a  self-acting^ 
test  ? — I  certainly  conceive  it  is  a  test  which  would  go  to  the  root  of 
pauperism,  if  it  were  carried  into  fiill  execution.  I  can  'see  no  mode 
of  evasion  but  pretended  sickness. 

<*  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  those  re- 
gulations ? — None  whatever  *.*' 

**  Mr.  Leonard^  Overseer  of  5^.  GiU»t  Middlesex^  Examined. 

**  In  the  year  1831,  we  tried  the  application  of  labour  at  stone-break- 
ing in  260  cases  of  able-bodied  labourers  at  piece-work,  at  2«.  per  ton, 
at  which  work  they  might  have  earned  about  2s.  per  day  with  tolerable 
application.  That  was  in  the  summer ;  but  during  the  winter  we  gave 
them  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  The  labour  performed  from  amongst  the  whole 
number  only  amounted  to  9/.  ISs.  2d,  during  six  weeks.  There  wer6 
never  more  than  five  or  six  at  work  at  the  same  time.  The  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  the  stone-yard,  and  of  work  in  the  house,  and  gene- 
rally for  the  able-bodied,  was  to  produce  such  peace  and  order  as  had 
not  existed  before.  I  am  sure  that  where  there  is  no  work  there  will 
certainly  be  disorder.  Where  I  have  heard  of  disorder  in  workhouses, 
and  riots  of  paupers,  I  conclude,  from  the  mere  mention  of  such  occur- 
rences, that  labour  is  not  there  properly  applied,  or  the  workhouses  pro- 
perly regulated. 

*'  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  if  regulations  could  be  enforced 
which  would  place  the  pauper  in  every  case  below  the  condition  of  the 
lowest  class  of  independent  labourers,  that  these  regulations  would 
supersede  investigations  of  officers  with  relation  to  able-bodied  paupejs. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  principle  of  our  employment  for  able-bodied  pau- 
pers at  the  8tone-yait],  and  has  produced  the  effects  anticipated,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  carried  into  operation  f.*' 

'•  Mr.  W,  Hickson,  jun.,  of  the  Firm  of  Hickson  4r  Sotw,  Wholesale 

Shoe  Warehouse,  Smithfield,  Examined. 

^*  We  once  engaged  to  supply  the  workhouse  of  St.  Giles's  with 
shoes,  on  the  condition  that  we  should  give  work  to  all  the  journeymen 
shoemakers  who  were  then  receiving  relief  from  the  board.  This  was 
about  four  years  back.  We  expected  a  gpreat  number  to  apply,  and 
made  preparations  for  upwards  of  a  hundred;  the  number  of  applicants 
were  however  under  twentv.  Of  these  some  endeavoured  to  spoil  the 
work,  that  they  might  be  dismissed  and  have  an  excuse  for  returning 
to  the  board ;  others  ran  away  with  the  materials;  and,  finally,  but  one 
man  remained,  who  was  steady  and  industrious,  and  is  working  for  us 
to  this  day  1." 
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Mr.  Teather,  of  Lambeth,  examined-^ 

**  If  you  could  get  hard  work  for  your  able-bodied  out-door  poor,  so 
as  to  make  their  condition  on  the  whole  less  eligible  than  that  of  the 
independent  labourer,  what  proportion  of  those  who  are  now  chargeable 
to  the  parish  do  you  think  would  remain  so  ? — On  a  rough  guess,  I  do 
not  think  that  more  than  one  out  of  five  would  remain. 

*'  Have  you  any  facts  which  you  can  adduce  to  justify  that  conclu* 
sion  ? — From  the  instances  of  the  proportions  who  have  left  on  the 
occasions  of  their  having  had  work  given  them.  Some  time  ago,  for 
instance,  we  had  a  lot  of  gpranite  broken :  there  were  not  above  20  per 
cent  of  the  men  who  beran  who  remained  to  work  at  all ;  there  were 
not  above  two  per  cent  who  remained  the  whole  of  the  time  during 
which  the  work  lasted.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  not  idle  men, 
but  they  found  other  jobs  :  they  were  doubtless  more  stimulated  to  seek 
work  by  the  stone-breaking.  J  think  it  would  save  much  money  if 
the  parish  officers  were  to  advertise  to  break  stones  for  the  roads  for 
nothing,  for  all  persons  who  chose  to  bring  the  granite  and  take  it 
away  again  *." 

**  Mr.  Richard  Spooner,  who  resides  near  Worcester,  mentioned  to 
Trie,"  says  Mr.  Villiers,  *^  the  following  instance,  illustrative  of  the  cal* 
culation  made  by  paupers  with  respect  to  parish  work.  A  bridge  Was 
to  be  built  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  determined  to  employ 
all  the  able  men  who  applied  for  relief.  Whil^  the  bridge  was 
building,  not  a  single  pauper  who  was  able  to  work  applied  to  the 
overseer  for  relief.  A  short  time  afterwards,  and  when  the  work 
was  completed,  the  overseer  had  frequent  applications  for  relief,  and 
having  no  work  to  give  them,  he  was  compelled,  as  usual^  to  relieve 
them  in  money  f." 

*'  John  Hooper,  Assistant  Guardian^  Poole,  St  James's,  l>or8et 

^'  No  allowance  is  ever  given  to  any  able-bodied  man,  nor  are  we 
ever  applied  to  by  such  for  relief,  unless  he  is  ill  or  cannot  get  work ; 
we  then  give  him  piece-work  as  before  stated^  and  it  is  seldom  he  re- 
mains in  such  work  many  days  before  he  finds  employment  at  his  thide 
or  calling.  This  number  is  very  small,  and  generally  consists  of  shoe- 
makers, bricklayers,  and  such  as  are  not  so  fully  employed  in  winter ; 
but  previously  to  our  purchasing  twenty  acres  of  laud  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  then  employment,  we  had  many  such  applications  during  the 
winter,  and  all  the  idle  and  lazy  were  a  great  pest  to  us  almost  con- 
tinually ;  but  thb  is  now  at  an  end,  as  they  say  they  may  as  well  work 
for  other  parties  as  for  the  parish  1." 

Mr.  Butt,  the  Secretary  of  the  Surrey  Asylum  for  discharged 
prisoners,  states — 

'*  In  the  year  1824,  I  availed  myself  of  a  hint  which  I  g^t  from  the 
Mendidty  Society,  and  with  the  sanction  of  our  committee,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Messrs.  Thorington  and  Roberts,  who  at  that 
time  kept  a  stone  wharf  on  the  Regent's  Canal,  and  who  undertook 
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to  furniJBh  employment  to  m  many  able-bodied  men  as  we  chose  to 
send  them,  at  breaking  stones  for  the  roads,  finding  them  in  tools  and 
paying  them  at  the  rate  of  Sd.  per  ton  for  flints,  and  Is.  &d,  for  granite. 
Afler  some  discussion  and  difficulty,  I  prevailed  on  the  Committee  of 
the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute  at  Hoxton,  of  which  I  was  then  a  mem- 
ber, to  adopt  the  same  plan.  Both  institutions  were,  however,  soon 
obliged  to  discontinue  it,  because  they  found  that, the  orders  for  work 
were  scarcely  ever  presented,  though  the  price  paid  was  notoriously 
sufficient  to  enable  any  man  with  common  industry  to  support  him« 
self.  The  men  to  whom  orders  were  given  by  the  Surrey  Asylum, 
were  almost  exclusively  taken  from  the  five  worst  classes  in  the  house 
of  correction  at  Brixton,  which  from  its  proximity  to  Liondon,  contains 
perhaps  as  bad  a  description  of  people  as  could  possibly  be  found,  and 
we  soon  ascertained  that  about  three  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  of 
the  orders  given  were  presented,  t.  c,  about  one  man  out  of  twenty- 
seven  went  to  work.  I  soon  afterwards  learnt  from  an  active  member 
of  the  Mebdicity  Society,  that  of  the  working  tickets  issued  to  beggan 
by  the  subscribers  to  that  institution,  about  one  in  twenty-three  was 
used,  or  about  four  and  a  quarter  per  cent*. 

When  witnesses  have  answered  that  they  have  tried  the  ap- 
plication of  labour  in  the  case  of  the  able-bodied  paupers,  and 
that  it  has  failed,  it  has  appeared  on  further  examination  that 
the  failure  was  merely  a  failure  to  yield  pecuniary  profit,  or  to 
meet  their  expectations  of  immediate  results.  Considerable  saga- 
city and  patience  are  requisite  to  conduct  such  proceedings  with- 
out being  misled  by  false  appearances  of  failure.  It  is  found  tliat 
paupers  are  in  general  weu  aware  that  the  enforcing  labour  is 
an-  experiment,  and  therefore  resist.  They  view  the  contest  as 
one  in  which  it  is  worth  while  to  hazard  the  labour  of  a  week  or 
a  month,  or  a  much  longer  period,  for  a  year  or  a  life  of  compa- 
rative ease,  and  the  inexperience  or  the  ignorance  of  the  per- 
son superintending  the  experiment  sometimes  gives  them  the 
victory. 

The  most  efficient  application  of  the  principle  is  usually  by 
means  of  a  workhouse.  The  following  extracts  from  the  evidence 
and  communications  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  show  at 
once  the  uniformity  of  its  effects,  and  the  general  nature  of  the 
evil  to  be  contended  against. 

"  Mr.  Oldershaw,  the  vestry  clerk  of  Islington,  states : — *  It  some- 
times costs  us  more — (the  gprinding  corn  by  a  mill) — than  the  wheat 
ground ;  but  then  it  keeps  numbers  away,  and  in  that  way  we  save. 
When  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  the  mill  it  became  known 
that  we  could  not  get  work  for  the  whole  of  our  able-bodied,  we  had, 
in  two  or  three  days,  one-third  more  of  this  class  of  applicants,  and 
unless  we  had  been  able  to  provide  work  of  some  sort,  so  as  to  keep 
the  great  body  of  the  able-bodied  employed,  we  should  have  been  in- 
undated with  themt.' " 
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Mr.  Henderson  states^  In  his  report  from  Liverpool,  that — 

*'  The  proceedings  of  the  select  vestry  show,  that  the  workhouse  is 
frequently  used  as  a  test  of  the  real  necessities  of  applicants  for  relief; 
and  that  while  some,  who  pretend  to  be  starving,  refuse,  others,  really 
in  want,  solicit  admission. 

**  The  introduction  of  labour  thinned  the  house  very  much :  it  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  junk,  which  was 
generally  obtained  from  Plymouth;  when  the  supply  was  known  to  be 
scanty,  paupers  flocked  in  ;  but  the  sight  of  a  load  of  junk  before  the 
door  would  deter  them  for  a  length  of  time*." 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Comptroller  of  the  Accounts  for  the  township  of 
Salford,  states,  that — 

"  Finding  work  for  those  who  apply  for  relief,  in  consequence  of 
being  short  or  out  of  work,  has  had  a  very  good  efllect,  especially  when 
the  work  has  been  of  a  diffkrent  kind  from  that  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to.  In  Salford,  employment  to  break  stones  on  the  high- 
ways has  saved  the  township  several  hundred  pounds  within  the  last 
two  years ;  for  very  few  indeed  will  remain  at  work  more  than  a  few 
days,  while  the  bare  mention  of  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  others.  They 
all  manage  to  And  employment  for  themselves,  and  cease  for  a  time  to 
be  troublesome ;  although  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  when  the  stock  of 
stones  on  hand  has  been  completely  worked  up  before  the  arrival  of 
others,  they  have,  almost  to  a  man,  applied  again  for  relief,  and  the 
overseers  have  been  obliged  to  give  them  relief;  but  so  soon  as  an 
arrival  of  stones  is  announced  they  And  Work  for  themselves  again. 
This  fact  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  and  effects  of  pau- 
perism. I  sincerely  believe,  that  if,  instead  of  giving  relief  in  money, 
all  persons  were  taken  irtto  workhouses,  and  there  made  to  work,  and 
have  no  other  benefit  than  a  bare  maintenance,  that  would  almost  tmme- 
diaidy  reduce  pauperism  ane^third,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  nearly 
annihilate  itf." 

Mr.  Huish,  the  assistant  overseer  of  St.  George's,  South wark, 
examined — 

**  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  altogether 
to  the  system  of  out-door  relief,  and  enacting  that  all  persons  should 
either  be  wholly  on  or  wholly  off  the  parish,  and  that  those  who  are  on 
should  be  relieved  in  a  strict  workhouse  ?-r-I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
first  year  of  any  attempt  to  take  all  the  poor  Jnto  the  workhouse,  no 
more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  out-door  paupers  will  remain  in  the  parish, 
and  that  this  tenth  person  would,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases,  do 
so  to  tease  them. 

*'  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  second  year  not  one  out  of  twenty  of 
the  out-door  poor  would  remain  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

'*  Do  you  assume  that  the  workhouses  are  to  be  conducted  much 
as  at  present  ? — Nearly  the  same  :  but  all  the  workhouses  should  be 
managed  alike,  which  can  only  be  done  by  Government;  for  whilst  the 
world  lasts,  parishes  will  not  unite  to  do  anything. 
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'^  On  what  grounds  do  yon  form  your  opinion  thai  Uie  reduction  of 
pauperism  would  be  at  the  rate  you  mention  ? — As  a  practical  man,  I 
form  my  opinion  on  the  proportion  who  have  always*  since  I  have  been 
in  office,  refused  to  go  into  the  workhouse  when  it  has  been  oflfered 
them,  and  the  instances  where  they  have  continued  to  get  their  living 
without  parochial  relief  V 

Mr.  Osier,  in  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
workhouse  system  at  Falmouth,  states  that,  in  the  first  instance— 

^*  A  select  vestry  was  appointed,  and  a  good  house  built,  but  the 
improvement  effected  was  not  so  considerable  as  it  might  have  been, 
because  the  house  was  ineflBcient  There  was  a  total  want  of  discipline ; 
the  dormitories  were  the  common  sitting  rooms  of  their  inmates,  who 
cooked  their  own  food,  and  the  whole  house  was,  in  consequence,  dirty 
and  disorderly :  finally,  it  wa&  regulated  upon  principles  agreeing  with 
those  explained  in  my  former  Report,  and  all  proper  cases  were  ordered 
in.  The  effect  was,  not  only  to  cut  off  a  g^eat  number  of  out-paupers, 
but  also  actually  to  diminish  the  numbers  in  the  house. 

J.iast  year  before  the  use  of  the  new  workhouse — 

Year  ending  IS20        ....  ^,321  13     0^ 

Select  vestry  and  workhouse,  but  without 

discipline — 

1821  (PopulaUon  4,392)       .          .         .  2,112     6    2^^ 

1822 1.888  15     5^ 

1823 1,903  14     6 

1824  .          .         .          .          .         .  1,686     5     3^^ 

1825 1,670     6  6i 

1826 1,599  19  10 

1827  .         .        '.  .  .         .  1,511     1     9 

1828 1,492  14     1 

1829 1,938    3    3t 

"  Introduction  of  moderate  regularity  into  the  house  with  increased 
strictness  in  ordering  paupers — 

1830  .  .  .  .  .  .     ^1,378     1     8 

''Introduction  of  efficient  domestic  discipline  ;  no  relief  given  out  of 
the  house  except  in  casual  or  peculiar  cases — 

1831  (Population  4,761)       .          .         .     £1,151  11     2 
1882 1,029  12     7 

'*  Profit  is  not  to  be  expected  from  workhouse  labour.  If  it  were 
practicable  to  convert  workhouses  into  manufactories,  which  it  is  not, 
the  measure  would  be  most  impolitic ;  for  every  shilling  thus  earned  in 
the  house  would  be  at  the  expense  of  a  labourer  out  of  doors. 

**  The  true  profit  of  parish  labour  is  to  form  industrious  habits  in 
the  young,  and  to  deter  the  indolent ;  and  the  perfection  of  a  parish 
establishment  is  for  its  inmates  to  be  scarcely  equal  to  its  own  work. 
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Into  such  a  house  none  will  enter  voluntarily ;  work,  confinement, 
and  discipline,  will  deter  the  indolent  and  vicious ;  and  nothing^  but 
extreme  necessity  will  induce  any  to  accept  the  comfort  which  must 
be  obtained  by  the  surrender  of  their  five  agency,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  accustomed  habits  and  gratifications.  Thus  the  paruh 
officer^  being  Jumished  with  an  unerring  test  of  the  necessity  qf  appli- 
cants^ is  relieved  from  his  painful  and  d\fflcult  responsibiiity ;  while 
all  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  thai  while  the  necessitous  are 
abundantly  relieved^  the  funds  of  charity  are  not  wasted  upon  idleness 
and  fraud^.** 

Under  the  present  system  it  is  founds  that  wherever  relief  is 
permitted  to  remain  eligible  to  any  except  those  who  are  abso- 
lutely destitute,  the  cumbrous  and  expensive  barriers  of  investi- 
gations and  appeals  erected  to  protect  the  rates  serve  only  as 
partial  impediments,  and  every  day  offer  a  more  feeble  resistance 
to  the  strong  interests  set  against  them.  To  permit  this  system 
to  continue,  to  retain  the  existing  permanent  officers,  and  yearly 
to  subject  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  those  who  are  pressed 
into  the  public  service  as  annual  officers,  to  a  painful  and  meffici- 
ent  struggle,  in  which  they  must  suffer  much  personal  inconve- 
nience and  loss,  a  loss  which  is  not  the  less  a  public  loss,  because 
borne  by  only  a  few  individuals,  must  excite  great  animosity 
against  themselves,  and  ultimately  be  borne  down  in  a  conflict 
in  which  the  ingenuity  and  pressmg  interests  of  a  multitude  of 

!)auper8,  each  having  his  peculiar  case  or  his  peculiar  means  of. 
raud,  are  pitted  against  the  limited  means  of  detection^  and  the 
feeble  interests  in  the  prevention  of  fraud  of  one  or  a  few  public 
officers. 

In  the  absence  of  fixed  rules  and  tests  that  can  be  depended 
upon,  the  officers  in  large  towns  have  often  no  alternative  betweeu 
indiscriminately  granting  or  indiscriminately  refusing  relief.  iThe 
means  of  distinguishing  the  really  destitute  from  the  crowd  of 
indolent  impostors  being  practically  wanting,  they  are  driven  to 
admit  or  reject  the  able-bodied  in  classes.  Now,  however  tru%  it 
may  be  that  the  real  proportion  of  cases  which  are  found  to  have 
the  semblance  of  being  well  founded  may  not  exceed  three  or 
four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  claims,  yet  since  each  indi- 
vidual thus  rejected  may  possibly  be  one  of  that  apparently 
deserving  minority,  such  a  rejection,  accompanied  by  such  a 
possibility,  is  at  variance  with  the  popular  sentiment ;  and  it  is 
found  that  the  great  body  of  the  distnbutors  of  relief  do  prefer, 
and  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  prefer,  the  admission  of  any 
number  of  undfeserving  claims,  to  encountering  a  remote  chance 
of  the  rejection  of  what  may  be  considered  a  deserving  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  belief  which  prevails  that  under  the 
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existing  system  some  claims  to  relief  are  absolutely  jejected^ 
operates  extensively  and  mischievously.  It  appears  that  this  belief, 
which  alone  renders  plausible  the  plea  of  every  mendicant  (that  he 
applied  for  parochial  relief,  and  was  refused),  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  prevalence  of  mendicity  and  vag^rancy,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  a  system  of  compulsory  relief;  a  system  which,  if  well 
administered,  must  immediately  reduce  and  enable  a  police  ulti- 
mately to  extirpate  all  mendicity.  If  merit  is  to  be  the  condition  on 
which  relief  is  to  be  given ;  if  such  a  duty  as  that  of  rejecting  the 
claims  of  the  undeserving  is  to  be  performed,  we  see  no -possibility 
of  finding  an  adequate  number  of  officers  whose  character  and  deci- 
sions would  obtain  sufficient  popular  confidence  to  remove  the 
impression  of  the  possible  rejection  of  some  deserving  cases ;  we 
beheve,  indeed,  that  a  closer  investigation  of  the  claims  of  the 
able-bodied  paupers,  and  a  more  extensive  rejection  of  the  claims 
of  the  undeserving,  would,  for  a  considerable  time,  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  of  the  popular  opinion  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  consequently  by  an  increase  of  the  disposition  to 
give  to  mendicants. 

We  see  no  remedy  against  this,  in  common  with  other  existing 
evils,  except  the  general  application  of  the  principle  of  relief 
which  has  oeen  so  extensively  tried  and  found  so  efficient  in  the 
dispauperized  parishe's.  When  that  principle  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  able-bodied  claimant  should  be  entitled  to  immediate 
relief  on  the  terms  prescribed,  wherever  he  might  happen  to  be ; 
and  should  be  received  without  objection  or  inquiry ;  the  fact  of 
his  compliance  with  the  prescribed  discipline  constituting  his 
title  to  a  sufficient,  though  simple  diet.  The  question  as  to  the 
locality  or  place  of  settlement,  which  should  be  charged  with  the 
expense  of  his  maintenance,  might  be  left  for  subsequent  determi- 
nation. 

On  this  point,  as  on  many  others,  the  independent  labourers 
may  be  our  oest  teachers.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  administration 
of  tne  funds  of  their  friendly  societies,  they  have  long  acted  on  the 
principle  of  rendering  the  condition  of  a  person  receiving;  their 
relief  less  eligible  than  that  of  an  independent  labourer.  We  have 
now  to  add,  tnat  they  also  adopt  and  enforce  most  unrelentingly 
the  principle,  that  under  no  circumstances,  and  with  no  excep- 
tions, shall  any  member  of  their  societies  receive  relief  while  earn- 
ing anything  for  himself.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  was  asked  whether,  in 
the  rules  for  the  management  of  friendly  societies,  framed  by  the 
labouring  classes  themselves,  he  had  ever  found  any  for  the  al- 
lowance of  partial  relief;  such  as  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  or  relief 
on  account  of  the  number  of  a  family  ? — He  answers-— 

'*  No,  I  never  met  with  an  instance. 

*'  Then  do  the  labouring  classes  themselves,  in  the  rules  submitted 
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to  you,  reject  all  partial  relief  or  relief  on  tony  other  ground  than  the  ^ 
utter  inability  to  work? — Invariably. 

**'By  what  penalties  do  they  usually  endeavour  to  secure  themselves 
from  fraud,  on  the  part  of  persons  continuing  on  the  sick  list  afler  they  ' 
have  become  able  to  work  ? — In  all  cases  by  utter  expulsion  and  en* 
forcement  of  the  repayment  of  the  money  from  the  period  at  which  il 
was  proved  the  party  was  able  to  work. 

**  Does  that  utter  expulsion  take  place  whatever  may  have  been  the 
period  at  which  the  party  had  contributed  towards  the  society  ? — Yes ; 
and  all  his  contributions  are  forfeited  to  the  society ;  and  so  strict  are 
they  in  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations,  that  I  have  known  them 
-expel  a  party  for  stirring  the  fire,  or  putting  up  the  shutters  of  his 
window,  these  acts  being  considered  by  them  evidence  of  the  party 
being  capable  of  going  to  work.  A  small  shopkeeper  has  been  expelled 
for  going  into  his  shop ;  and  the  only  exception  I  have  found  in  fa-  ' 
vour  of  such  a  rule  is,  that  of  a  party  being  allowed  to  sign  a  receipt, 
or  to  give  orders  to  his  servant  They  are  perfectly  well  aware,  from 
experience,  that  to  give  relief  in  an  apparently  hard  case,  would  open 
the  door  to  a  whole  class  of  cases  which  would  ruin  them.  The  other 
day  the  steward  of  a  friendly  society  came  to  consult  me  as  to  tlie  re- 
instatement of  a  member  who  had  been  expelled  for  having  neglected 
to  pay  his  quarterns  subscription  on  the  regular  quarter  night  half  an 
hour  afler  the  boolui  were  closed.  The  party  had  l)een  a  member  32 
years,  and  during  that  time  had  received  little  or  no  relief.  The  case 
struck  me  as  an  extremely  hard  one,  and  I  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
the  steward  to  reinstate  the  member,  but  the  steward  stated  to  me  so 
many  facts,  showing  that  if  they  yielded  to  this  one  case,  that  it  would 
determine  a  whole  dass  of  cases,  and  let  in  so  much  abuse,  that  I  was  * 
ultimately  forced  to  agree  in  the  necessity  of  the  decision  of  the  society. 
These  rules  may  appear  to  bo  capricious  and  arbitrary,  bul  my  obser- 
vation leads  me  to  believe  that  they  are  necessary  to  protect  the  society. 
Although  there  is  an  extremely  severe  enforcement  of  them,  societies 
are  seriously  injured,  and  frequently  ruined,  by  the  frauds  committed 
under  this  mode  of  relief,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  vigilance  exer- 
cised against  them. 

**  What  description  of  vigilance  is  that  ? — It  is  generally  provided  by 
the  rules  that  a  domiciliary  visit  shall  be  paid  by  the  stewards,  or  by  a 
member,  generally  every  day ;  these  visits  are  to  be  paid  at  uncertain 
times,  that  they  may  increase  the  chances  of  detection.  It  is  also 
usually  provided  that  a  sick  member  shall  not  leave  his  house  before 
or  aAer  such  an  houf,  and  that  on  his  leaving  home  at  other  times  he 
shall  leave  word  in  writing  where  he  has  gone,  by  what  line  of  road  he 
has  gone,  and  by  what  line  he  intends  to  return,  in  order  that  the 
stewards  or  members  may  track  him.  In  some  instances  the  members 
follow  up  these  precautions  by  requiring  a  member,  when  he  'declares 
off'  the  bo9,  to  swear  that  he  was  unable  to  work  during  the  whole 
time  that  he  has  been  receiving  relief  of  the  society. 

**  Are  these  precautions  efl*ectual  ? — No  ;  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
vigilance,  serious  frauds  are  committed,  especially  by  the  members  of 
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thmt^^tnuto.  who^  cao.  wotk  at.  p?jBQfr-woA  witfaia  doois ;.  toidi,  for «»^ 

ample,  as  tailors,  shoemakerSf  watcbmaJcers*  and  weareiv.    A»  op«f»*^ 

tiastt  <^  ibi^  tradies. keeps  bla  door  sbut  and  works,  and.  YgJbeu.  tba  miter 

C^meSf  Uie  work  is  put  under  the  bed  clothes  or  oiberwise  concealed^ 

and  be  is  found  in  bed  apparently  sick.    I  find  that  in  those  societiea. 

whejre  the  members'  work  is  of  a  nature  to  render  fraud  liable  ta  dc^ 

lection,  such  as  paiuters,  plumbers,  glaziers,  stonemasons,  carpenters,, 

and  any  other  occupation  that  takes  a  man  out  of  his  own  room,  th& 

money  paid  for  sickness  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  less  than  in  societies 

composed  of  equal  numbers  of  the  class  of  members  before  mentioned. 

From  the  opportunities  of  fraud,  I  always  judge  of  the  certainty  of 

fraud,  and  from  those  opportunities  the  certainty  of  the  ruin  of  societiea 

may  be  predicted." 

,  This  vigilance  in  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  to  the 
sick,  a  vigilance  to  which  we  have  never  found  any  parallel  in^ 
the  administration  of  the  poor's  rates,  would,  a  fornori,  be  re- 
quisite in  the  case  of  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  to  the 
able-bodied.  But  this  is  obviously  impossible.  No  salaried 
officer  could  have  the  zeal  or  the  knowledge  of  an  inspector  of  a 
friendly  society,  who  is  always  of  the  same  class,  and  usually  or 
the  same  trade  as  the  claimant.  And  if  it  were  possible,  we 
believe  that  it  would  not  be  effectual.  The  labouring  classes 
themselves  find  these  daily  viisits  and  strict  regidations  in- 
adequate substitutes  for  the  means  of  supervisioa  and  pre- 
ventioQ^  which  well-regulated  workhouses  afford,  and  which 
those  classes,  if  their  circumstances  permitted,  would  doubtlessr. 
adopt.  In  fact,  the  experiment  has  long  and  often  been  tried,, 
and  always  with  the  same  ill  success.  Visits  are  made  to  the* 
claimants,  their  residences  are  inspected,  and  it  appears  that 
at  these  visits  and  inspections,  false  and  fraudulent  scenes  ai*e 
prepared  with  little  more  difficulty  and  much  more  effect  than 
fraudulent  stories,  and  that  those  who  disregard  all  statements, 
and  trust  only  to  what  they  call  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  are 
often  the  most  completely  deceived.  The  testimony  of  the  most 
experienced  and  ilitelligent  of  our  witnesses  shows  the  extensive 
opportunities,  for  fraud  which  the  most  rigid  inspection  leaves ;: 
ana  in  the  case  of  paupers^  much  more  than  in  the  case  o£  the  sick 
member^  of  friendrv  societies,  from  the  extent  of  the  opportunities^ 
may  the  extent  of  n'aud  be  predicted,     Mr.  Pratt  is  asked^*- 

Have  you  as  a  barrister  had  much  poor-law  practice  ? — ^Yes,  1  have 
practised  10  years  at  sessions,  I  have  also  edited  Bott's  Poor  Laws, 
and  other  works  connected  with  the  subject.. 

"  Would  you  apply  to  the  progress  or  out-door  relief  by  parishes  the 
same  rules  as  are  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  benefit  societies  ? — Certainly ;  and  considering  a  parish  as  a  large 
friendly  society  (ihe  members  being  mostly  honorary,  or  persons  who 
contribute  without  the  intention  of  partaking  of-the  benefits  of  the  eon^ 


Irifmftcm,  as  the  majority  in  most  panshea  are),  I  sfaould  looi  to  them 
much  more  rigidly. 

**'  If  the  regulations  of  a  parish,  or  of  a  friendly  society  eonsisfmg  of 
a  parish,  wene  brought  to  you  to  authorize  under  the  statute  of  Efiza- 
beth,  would  you  certify  them  if  you  found  in  them  rules  for  granting 
partial  relief  of  any  sort,  or  relief  in  aid  of  wag^es,  or  relief  aceordtng  to 
a  bread-money  scale,  or  relief  lu  proportion  to  the  number  of  a  fansily, 
or  out-door  relief  of  any  description? — ^As  a  lawyer  I  should  un- 
doubtedly consider  all  such  allowances  entirely  at  variauce  with  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  I  should  without 
hesitation  reject  them.  Mv  experience,  also  derived  from  the  observa- 
tion of  less  dangerous  regulations  in  friendly  societies,  would  enable  me 
to  pronounce  them  to  be  mischievous  and  ruinous  to  whatever  commu- 
nity adopted  them.  I  am  sure  that  no  members  of  any  benefit  society, 
incomplete  as  their  knowledge  is,  would  ever  frame  rules  upon  such 
ruinous  principles.  The  only  definite  ground  of  relief,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  utter  inability  to  work,  and  so  it  appears  to  the  labouring  classes 
themselves,  for  whose  benefit,  and  with  whom  I  act,  for  their  allowances 
are  always  made  upou  that  ground. 

*^  In  what  way  do  the  niembers  generally  regard  parochial  assistance  ? 
As  discreditable  ? — *  In  their  rules  it  is  generally  provided,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  a  member,  notice  be  given  to  the  treasurer,  who 
summonses  two  of  the  stewards ; '  and,  says  the  rule,  '  They  both  shall 
attend  such  funeral,  and  see  that  the  corpse  is  decently  interred,  and 
jfree  from  parish  granU;  '  or  it  is  expressed,  as  in  the  following  rule : 
*  That  the  president  and  vice-president  shall  attend  funerals  of  members 
and  their  wives,  see  they  be  decent,  and  free  from  parochial  aakiance  ; 
and  if  either  of  them  neglect  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  fined  5t. ;  but  for  such 
attendance  each  of  them  shall  receive  2«.  6(f.  from  the  fund.' " 

We  believe  that  the  following  evidence  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  respectable  mechanics  :— 

Launcelot  Snowdon  examined^— - 

**  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  operative  classes  ? — ^Tes,  having  beerr 
a  journeyman  printer  20  years,  and  one  half  of  the  time  foreman,  and 
having  been  in  different  situations  in  our  own  societies,  as  well  as  con- 
nected with  various  other  societies  of  operatives,  I  believe  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  them. 

"  In  what  way  do  they  reflnurd  the  fact  of  any.  one  of  their  body  re- 
cdving  parochial  relief? — I  know  that  none  but  the  worst  characters 
would  ever  think  of  applying  for  parish  relief;  and  that  the  respectable 
workmen  consider  it  disgraceful.  The  other  day,  a  list  of  these  who 
received  out-door  parish  relief  was  brought  to  a  printing-office  to  be 
printed.  One  of  the  men  saw  on  the  list  the  name  and  address  of  one 
of  the  journeymen  in  the  same  office.  This  man  was  challenged  with 
the  fact,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  deny.  He  had  been  receiving  as 
much  as  6f.  or  81.  a  week  out-door  relief,  during  two  years,  for  four 
children,  although  he  had  been  in  receipt  of  86«.  a  week  steady  wages 
during  the  same  time.  The  men  stated  the  circumstance  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  he  was  discharged. 
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"  Did  they  request  that  he  might  be  dischargned  ? — ^The  proceeding 
was  tantamount  to  that,  and  of  course  the  master  accede. 

**  Suppose  the  whole  of  the  relief  were  regelated  by  an  independent, 
or»  say  a  Government  authority,  on  a  fixed  rule,  that  of  not  rendering 
the  condition  of  the  pauper  within  the  Avorkhouse  so  good  as  that  of  the 
lowest  class  of  workmen  living  by  his  labour  out  of  the  house? — 
That  of  course.  No  reasonable  man  would,  J  should  conceive,  expect 
to  have  bis  condition  in  the  workhouse  bettered.  I  think  a  Government 
authority  would  be  much  the  best,  as  the  parish  officers  are  now,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  interested  parties." 

2.  Little  need  be  said  on  the  next  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
partial  relief  (even  independently  of  workhouse  regidations)  in 
drawing  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  paupers  and  the 
independent  labourers.  Experience  has  shown,  that  it  will  in- 
duce many  of  those  whose  wants  arise  from  their  idleness,  to 
earn  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  repress  the  fraudulent  claims  of 
those  who  have  now  adequate  means  of  independent  support,  and 
obtain  for  others  assistance  from  their  friends,  who  are  willing  to 
see  their  relations  pensioners,  but  would  exert  themselves  to  pre- 
vent their  being  inmates  of  a  workhouse. 

3.  It  will  also  remove  much  of  the  evil  arising  from  the  situa- 
tion of  the  distributors  of  relief. 

It  has  been  shown  that  destitution,  not  merit,  is  the  only 
safe  ground  of  relief.  In  order  to  enable  the  distributors  to 
ascertain  the  indigence  of  the  applicant,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
subdivide  parishes,  and  appoint  to  the  subdivisions  officers  who,  it 
is  supposed,  might  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  those  under 
their  care.  But  when  instances  are  now  of  frequent  occurrence 
where  a  pauper  is  found  to  have  saved  large  sums  of  money, 
without  the  fact  having  been  known  or  suspected  by  the  members 
of  the  same  family,  hving  under  the  same  roo^  how  should  a 
neighbour,  much  less  b  parish  officer,  be  expected  to  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  real  means  of  the  individual  ?  We  are 
not  aware  that  our  communications  display  one  instance  of  out- 
door pauperism  having  been  permanently  repressed  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  individual  knowledge  acting  on  a  limited  area.  What 
our  evidence  does  show  is,  that  where  the  administration  of  relief 
is  brought  nearer  to  the  door  of  the  pauper,  little  advantage 
arises  from  increased  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  distributors^ 
and  great  evil  from  their  increased  lisubilily  to  every  sort  of 
pernicious  influence.  It  brings  tradesmen  within  the  mfluence 
of  their  customers,  small  farmers  within  that  of  their  relations 
and  connexions,  and  not  unfrequently  of  those  who  have  been 
their  fellow  workmen,  and  exposes  the  wealthier  classes  to  solici- 
tations from  their  own  dependants  for  extra  allowances,  which 
might  be  meritoriously  and  usefully  given  as  private  charity. 
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but  are  abuses  when  forced  from  the  public.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  continue  out-door  relief  is  to  continue  a  relief 
which  will  generally  be  givei^  ignorantly  or  corruptly,  frequently 
procured  by  fraud,  and  in  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  propor- 
tion of  cases  extorted  by  intimidation — an  intimidation  wnicn  is 
not  more  powerful  as  a  source  of  profusion  than  as  an  obstacle 
to  improvement.  We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  when  we  submit 
the  grounds  for  withdrawing  all  local  discretionary  power,  aiid 
appointing  a  new  agency  to  superintend  the  adnunistration  of 
relief. 

Many  apparent  difficulties  in  the  proposed  plan  will  be  consi- 
dered, and  we  hope  removed,  in  a  suosequent  part  of  this  Report. 
One  objection,  however,  we  will  answer  immeaiatdy ;  and  that  is, 
that  it  implies  that  the  whole,  or  a  large  proportion,  of  the  present 
paupers  must  become  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  of  the  results  of  our  inquiry  is  the  degree  in 
which  the  existing  pauperism  arises,  from  fraud,  indolence,  or 
improvidence.  If  it  had  been  principally  the  result  of  unavoid- 
able distress,  we  must  have  inferred  the  existence  of  an  organic 
disease,  which,  without  rendering  the  remedy  l^ss  necessary,, 
would  have  fearfully  augmented  its  difficulty.  -But  when  we 
consider  how  strong  are  the  motives  to  claim  public  assistance, 
and  how  ready  are  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  independently  of 
real  necessity,  we  are  surprised,  not  at  the  number  of  paupers> 
but  at  the  number  of  those  who  have  escaped  the  contagion. 
A  person  who  attributes  pauperism  to  the  inability  to  pro- 
cure employment,  will  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  means  by^ 
which  we  propose  to  remove  it,  tried  as  they  have  been,  and  suc- 
cessful as  they  have  always  proved.  If  such  a  person  had  been 
{)resent  when  the  900  able-bodied  paupers  applied  to  the  Marv- 
e-bone  officers,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  find  no  work,  he 
would  have  treated  liehtly  the  proposal  of  getting  rid  of  them  by 
the  offer  of  wages  and  the  stone-yard.  He  woula  have  supposed 
that  work  must  have  been  provided  for  the  900,  not  for  the  85, 
who  actually  accepted  it  If  a  workhouse  had  been  ofiered,  he 
would  have  anticipated  the  reception  of  the  900,  not  the  85,  or 
rather,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  officer,  the  10,  who  would 
probably  have  entered  it  He  would  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion respecting  the  20  shoemakers,  to  whom  relief  was  ofiered 
by  Mr.  Hickson.  We  have  seen  that  the  test  showed  that  among^ 
the  20  there  was  one  deserving  person :  if  the  test  had  not  been 
applied,  and  to  meet  the  chance  of  there  being  one  such  person, 
the  whole  20  had  received  out-door  relief,  even  that  person  would 
have  received  relief  instead  of  wages,  and  19  persons,  really  ca- 
pable of  earning  their  support,  would  have  been  converted  into 
permanent  paupers,  besides  those  whom  the  example  would  have 
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attracted.     Before  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  the  63  heads  of 
pauper  ftunilies  at  Cooknam  might  have  been  confidently  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  surplus  population,  and  emigration  have  been 
urged  as  the  only  remedy.     "  The  low  rate  of  wages/'  it  ooogbt 
have  been  said,  "  proves  the  redundancy,  and  the  certain  eflfect 
of  throwing  upon  tne  depreciated  labour-market  nearly  one-third 
more  of  competitors  (rendered  desperate  by  their  privations)  will 
be  to  increase  the  prevalent  misery ;  the  proposal  to  take  them 
into  the  workhouse,  which  will  require  expensive  preparations  for 
the  whole    of  them,  is  impolitic,  and  indeed  impracticable." 
Such,  in  fact,  were  the  anticipations  of  persons  deemed  competent 
judges,  as  to  the  number  of  the  pauperized  labourers  who  would 
remain  permanently  chargeable.     It  is  stated  in  the  Report  from 
Cookham,  that  "  The  work  provided  was  trenching ;  an  acre  of 
hard  gravelly  ground  was  hired  for  the  purpose.     Some  of  th# 
vestiy,  at  the  outset,  considered  that  this  quantity  of  land  would 
be  utterly  inadequate.     Many  of  the  farmers  thought  the  parish 
officers  would  have  to  trench  the  whole  parish;  but  it  turned  out 
that  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  wanted  for  the  pur- 
pose.*'    In  several  others  of  the  dispauperized  parishes,  the  erec- 
tion of  workhouses,  and  other  remedial  measures,  were  stronger 
and  sincerely  opposed   on  similar  grounds.      In  answer  to  all 
objections  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  present  number  of 
able-bodied  paupers  will  remain  permanently  chargeable,  we  refer 
to  the  evidence  which  shows  the  general  causes  of  pauperism,  and 
to  the  effects  produced  by  administration  on  a  correct  principle^ 
as  guaranteeing  the  effects  to  be  anticipated  fi^m  the  general 
application  of  measui*es  which  have  been  tried  by  so  man^  expe- 
riments.   But  we  cannot  expect  that  such  evidence  will  satisfy  the « 
minds  of  those  who  sincerely  disbelieve  the  possibility  of  a  class 
of  labourers  subsisting  without  rates  in  aid  of  wa^^es;  and  we 
have  found  numbers  who  have  sincerely  disbelieved  that  possi- 
bility, notwithstanding  they  have  had  daily  presented  to  their 
observation  the  fact,  that  labourers  of  the  same  class,  and  other- 
wise no  better  circumstanced,  do  live  well  without  such  allow- 
ances; still  less  can  we  expect  that  such  evidence  will  abate  the 
clamours  of  those  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  abuses  which 
they  defend  under  the  mask  of  benevolence. 

Such  persons  will,  no  doubt,  avail  themselves  of  the  mis- 
chievous ambiguity  of  the  word  poor,  and  treat  all  diminution  of 
the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  as  so  much  taken  from  the 
labouring  classes,  as  if  those  classes  were  naturally  pensioners 
on  the  charity  of  their  superiors,  and  relief,  not  wages,  were  the 
proper  fund  for  their  support :  as  if  the  independent  labourers 
themselves  were  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  losers  by  all  expendi- 
ture on  paupers ;  as  if  those  who  would  be  raised  bom  pauperism 
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to  independence  would  not  be  the  gt^atest  ^n^rs  by  the  change ; 
as  it  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  the  witnesses  whom  we  have 
quoted,  the  meat  of  industry  were  worsa  than  the  bread  of  idleness. 
We  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length  on  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  because  we  are  convinced  that 
it  IS  the  master  evil  of  the  present  system.  The  heads  of  settle^ 
ment  may  be  reduced  and  simplified ;  the  expense  of  litigation 
may  be  aiminished ;  the  procedure  before  the  magistrates  may 
be  improved;  uniformity  m  parochial  accounts  may  be  intro<^ 
duced ;  less  vexatious  and  irre^lar  modes  of  rating  may  be 
established;  systematic  peculation  and  jobbing  on  the  parts 
of  the  parish  officers  may  be  prevented :  the  fraudulent  impodi* 
tions  of  undue  burthens  by  one  class  upoti  another  class-^-4fae 
tampering  with  the  labour-market  by  the  employers  of  labour^^-* 
the  abuse  of  the  public  trust.for  private  or  factious  purposes,  may 
be  corrected ;  all  the  other  collateral  and  incidental  evils  may  be 
remedied ; — but,  if  the  vital  evil  of  the  system,  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied,  on  terms  more  eligible  than  regular  industry,  be  allowed 
to  continue,  we  are  convinced  that  pauperism,  with  its  train  of 
«vils,  must  steadily  advance ;  as  we  find  it  advancing  in  parishes 
where  all  or  most  of  its  collateral  and  incidental  evib  are,  by 
incessant  vigilance  and  exertion,  avoided  or  mitigated. 


It  has  been  strongly,  and  we  think  conclusively,  urged,  that  all 
local  discretionary  power  as  to  relief 'should  be  withdrawn.  Mr. 
Mott,  when  he  was  examined  on  the  subject  of  workhouse  ma- 
nagement, was  asked,  whether,  under  a  well-regulated  system, 
he  thought  that  the  local  officers  might  be  intrusted  with  the 
power  of  modifying  the  dietaries?     He  answers, — 

"I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  such  authority  can  be  beneficially 
exercised,  even  by  the  local  manager  and  superintendent  of  any  place  ; 
whatever  deviation  there  is  in  the  way  of  extra  indulgence  has  a  ten- 
dency to  extend  and  perpetuate  itself  which  cannot  be  resisted.  If  you 
give  to  particular  people  an  extra  allowance  on  special  grounds,  all  the 
rest  will  exclaim,  '  Why  should  not  we  have  it  as  well  as  they?'  and 
too  oflen  they  get  it  That  which  was  only  intended  to  be  the  comfort 
of  the  few,  and  as  an  exception,  at  last,  one  by  one  being  added  to  the 
Vist,  becomes  the  general  rule;  and,  when  once  establbhed,  there  are  few 
annual  officers  who  will  interfere  to  abridge  the  accustomed  allowance.** 

Thus  uniformity  of  excess  is  produced ;  and  then  again  it  is 
often  deemed  necessair  to  make  distinctions  in  the  way  of  in^ 
crease,  which  increase  is  again  diffiised,  and  the  whole  is  again 
equalized  to  the  profuse  standard.  Uniformity  in  the  admihistra-r 
tion  of  relief  we  aeem  essential  as  a  means,  first,  of  reducing  the 
perpetual  shifting  from  parish  to  parish,  and  firaudulent  removals 
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to  parishes  where  profuse  management  prevails,  from  parishes 
Inhere  the  management  is  less  profuse ;  secondly,  of  preventing 
the  discontents  which  arise  among  the  paupers  maintained  under 
the  less  profuse  management,  from  comparing  it  with  the  more 
profuse  management  of  adjacent  districts ;  and,  thirdly,  of  bring- 
mg,  the  management,  which  consists  in'  details,  more  closely 
within  the  public  control.  The  importance  of  the  last  object 
will  appear  more  clearly  in  our  subsequent  statement.  The  im- 
portance of  uniformity  in  reducing  removals  appears  throughout 
our  evidence.  We  have  found  that  the  confirmed  paupers  usually 
have  a  close  knowledge  of  the  detailed  management  of  various 
parishes  (although  the  managers  rarely  have),  and  act  upon  that 
Knowledge  in  their  choice  of  workhouses.  Many  of  the  out-door 
paupers,  when  they  have  the  means,  avoid  Uiose  parishes  in 
which  there  are  workhouses.  The  Rev.  Rowland  Williams, 
Vicar  of  Myfod,  Montgomery,  states  in  his  communication,— 

"  It  is  notorious,  that  when  paupers  come  to  swear  their  settlements, 
they  show  a  strong  inclination  to  be  removed  to  parishes  where  there 
are  no  workhouses.  Those  magistrates  who  are  experienced  in  such 
removals  exercise  great  caution  in  believing  testimony  given  under 
such  Influence." 


The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the  agency  by  which 
partial  relief  to  the  able-bodied  may  be  abolished,  and  a  con- 
tinued administration  of  relief,  on  the  principle  suggested  by  us, 
maintained. 

The  simplicity  of  that  principle,  and  the  effects  which  it  ha^ 
produced,  and  apparently  with  ease,  in  the  dispauperized  parishes, 
naturally  suggest  to  those  who  have  observed  only  these  striking 
instances,  that  the  change  may  be  effected  by  a  single  enactment. 
That  there  would  be  much  able  and  correct  administration  of  any 
law  which  the  legislature  mie^ht  pass  we  entertain  no  doubt,  since 
we  find  much  ability,  and  otten  eminent  ability,  displayed  in  the 
administration  of  the  existing  system;  neither  do  we  doubt  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  voluntary  improvement  would  greatly 
increase;  for  we  have  been  informed  of  some  instances  where  im- 

1)rovements  have  actually  been  commenced  in  consequence  of  the 
ight  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  published  extracts  from  the 
Reports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners;  but  the  evidence  col- 
lected under  thb  Commission  proves,  that  whilst  the  good 
example  of  one  parish  is  rarely  followed  in  the  surrounding 
parishes,  bad  examples  are  contagious,  and  possess  the  elements 
of  indefinite  extension.  The  instances  presented  to  us  throughout 
the  present  inquiry  of  the  defeat  of  former  legislation  by  unfore- 
.  seen  obstacles,  and  often  by  an  administration  directly  at  variance 
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with  the  plainly  expressed  will  of  the  legislature,  have  forced  us 
to  distrust  the  operation  of  the  clearest  enactments,  and  even 
to  apprehend  unforeseen  mischiefs  from  them,  unless  an  especial 
agency  be  appointed  and  empowered  to  superintend  and  control 
their  execution. 

While  we  find,  on  *the  one  hand,  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
statute  connected  with  the  administration  of  public  relief  which 
has  produced  the  effect  designed  by  the  legislature,  and  that  the 
majority  of  them  have  created  new  evils,  and  aggravated  those 
which  they  were  intended  to  prevent,  we  find,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  obstacles  to  the  due  execution  by  the  existing  functionaries 
of  any  new  legislative  measure,  are  greater  than  they  have  ever 
been.  The  interests  of  individuals  in  mal-administration  are* 
stronger,  the  interests  in  checking  abuses  are  proportionately 
weaker;  and  the  dangers  to  person  and  property  from  any 
attempts  to  effect  the  mtention  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  are 
greater  than  any  penalties  by  which  the  law  might  be  attempted 
to  be  enforced.  That  the  existing  law  admits  of  a  beneficial  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  that  statute  is  proved  by  the  in- 
stances of  the  dispauperized  parishes ;  but  those  instances  were 
produced  by  the  arcumstance  of  there  being  found  within  each  of 
those  paiishes,  an  individual  of  remarkable  firmness  and  ability, 
often  joined  with  a  strong  interest  in  good  administration,  great 
influence  to  overcome  opposition,  and  leisure  to  establish  good 
management  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  change  originated 
with  me  clergyman,  or  some  of  the  largest  holders  of  land  within 
the  parish.  In  the  absence  of  these  fortunate  accidents  the 
example  has  not  been  followed.  In  Cookham  and  White  Wal- 
tham  the  benefits  of  the  improved  administration  have  been  niani- 
fested  since  the  year  1822,  but  manifested  without  imitation. 

In  Faringdon,  Berks,  which  we  have  already  cited .  as  an* 
instance  of  improvement,  the  governor  of  the  workhouse  was 
asked, — 

"  Are  the  surrounding  parishes  aware  of  the  effects  produced  in  your 
parish  by  the  change  of  system  ? — ^Thev  are  quite  aware  of  them. 

"  If  legislative  measures  were  taken  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  system 
as  that  adverted  to  by  you,  do  you  think  that  obstacles  would  be  found 
to  prevent  their  execution  ? — If  the  adoption  of  the  measures  were  not 
enforced  by  some  strong  means,  I  do  not  believe  they  would  be  exten- 
sively carried  into  effect  voluntarily. 

**  Are  those  parishes  heavily  or  lightly  burthened  ? — Most  heavily 
burthened.  Property  is  a  great  deal  deteriorated  In  value  in  oonse* 
quence  of  the  progress  of  pauperism.  One  gentleman*  the  other  day, 
mentioned  to  me  that  lately,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  burthen  of  the 
poor's  rates,  by  which,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  he  had  lost 
upwards  of  a  hundred  a  year  upon  the  farm  his  family  had  held  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries,  he  had  thrown  up  that  farm  and  gone  to  another 
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parish,  which  was  not  yet  so  heavily  burthened  with  poor's  rates.  I 
know  that  in  the  surroundings  parishes  capital  is  fearfully  diminishing 
and  property  deteriorating^. 

**  Are  you  aware  of  any  steps  beings  taken  in  those  parishes  to  follow 
the  example  of  your  parish  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  steps  being  taken 
to  follow  the  example.  I  have  indeed  heard  some  persons  say  they 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  same  system  followed. 

"  What  are  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  following 
it? — ^Partly  fear,  and  partly  the  want  of  persons  of  influence  and  energy 
to  come  forward  to  take  the  first  steps." 

The  Commissioner  who  examined  Cookham  visited  Brav,  and 
made  inquiries  of  persons  connected  with  that  and  other  adjacent 
parishes^  why  they  did  not  adopt  the  means  of  reducing  their 
neavy  rates^  which  (as  they  were  well  aware)  had  been  found  so 
efficient  and  salutary  in  Cookham.  The  answers  were  usually  to 
this  effect : — ^'  The  farmers  are  so  disunited  and  unwillinfir  to 
stir.**  "  The  members  of  the  vestry  are  so  jealous  of  each  ouier, 
that  they  can  do  nothing."  "  We  have  no  one  to  take  the  lead.** 
*'  We  have  no  one  who  will  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility.'* 
^^  It  never  can  be  done^  unless  we  have  among  us  a  man  of  the 
talent  and  influence  of  Mr.  Whately." 

Mr.  Whately  himself  was  asked— 

"  Do  you  think  your  example  would  be  followed  if  extensively 
known? — I  very  much  doubt  it.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  extensively 
known,  but  it  has  been  followed  only  in  one  or  two  solitary  cases,  so  fkr 
«s  I  am  aware  of. 

**  Are  you  aware  that  any  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  neighbouring 
parishes  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  your  system  ? — ^Yes ;  many  have 
made  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  it  by  personal  application  to  me^ 
but  either  through  indolence  or  want  of  firmness,  or  some  other  cause, 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  information  they  have  received ;  nor 
have  I  any  reason  to  hope  that  a  great  national  benefit  can  be  effected 
hy  the  personal  exertions  of  individuals,  who  must  necessarily  expose 
theniselves  to  considerable  obloquy,  if  not  to  great  loss  of  property, 
and  who,  in  many  cases,  have  no  immediate  personal  interest. 

"  If  you  were  to  withdraw  your  exertions,  do  you  think  that  the  pre- 
sent system  would  be  carried  on  in  your  parish? — Many  of  the  principal 
rate-payers,  with  whom  I  act,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not*." 

In  the  communication  of  Messrs.  Cameron  and  Wrottesley  will 
toe  found  an  account  of  the  ignorance  and  apathy  prevalent  amongst 
the  rate  distributors  of  the  adjacent  parishes^  with  relation  even 
to  the  important  pecuniaiy  results  of  the  change  of  system  at 
Cookham.  Mr.  Whately  having  been  prevented,  by  a  severe  ill- 
ness, from  attending  the  vestry,  the  efiects  of  his  absence  soon 
exhibited  themselves  in  the  management  of  the  poor ;  and  some 
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.of  the  members  of  the  select  vestry  were  con vmced. that  the  safety 
of  the  reformed  system  depended  upon  his  restx>ration  to  heidth* 
It  appears  fn»n  Major  Wilde's  Report^  that  when  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  at  Southwell^  who  had  lang  been  accustomed  to 
manage  that  establishment,  under  the  admirable  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Becher,  went  to  another  parish,  he  soon  relapsed  into- the 
common  habits.  In  Hatfield  the  management  fell  back  durin|r 
the  short  illness  of  the  permanent  overseer,  who  is  a  person  exce(U 
lently  qualified ;  and  it  appears  from  various  other  instances,  that 
the  voluntary  adoption  and  continuance  of  an  improved  system  is 
-dependent  on  obtaining,  within  each  parish,  an  individual  of  great 
jfirmness,  abilihr»  and  disinterestedness,  to  originate  it  and  carry 
it  on;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  good  general  administration  of 
the  existing  system  is  dependent  on  a  perpetual  succession  ol 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  men  of  firmness  and  ability  agreeing 
-upon  a  system  and  conducting  it  voluntarily. 

We  must  again  state,  that  while  there  is  no  province  of  adtni- 
lustration  for  which  more  peculiar  knowledge  is  requisite  than 
the  relief  to  the  indigent,  there  is  no  province  from  which  such 
knowledge  is  more  e&ctually  excluded.     The  eaiiier  part  of  our 
Report  shows  the  consequences  of  acting  upon  immediate  im- 
pressions, or  upon  conclusions  derived  &om  a  limited  field  of 
observation.     At  present,  the  experience  which  guides  the  admi- 
nistration of  relief  is  limited  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  parish, 
and  to  a  year  of  compulsory  service.     The  common  administra"- 
tion  is  founded  on  blind  impulse  or  on  impressions  derived  from 
«  few  individual  cases;    when   the  only  safe  action  must  be 
regulated  by  extensive  inductions  or  general  rules  derived  from 
large  classes  of  cases,  which  the  annual  officer  has  no  means  of 
observing.     Capacity  for  such  duties  comes  by  intuition  even  to 
persons  of  good  general  intelligence  as  little-  as   an  intuitive 
capacity  to  navigate  a  ship  or  manage  a  steam  engine.     Th6 
innuence  of  the  information  and  skiU  which  any  officer  may 
acquire,  may  be   destroyed  by  other  officers  with  whom   his. 
autnority  is  divided,  and  even  tnough  he  may  prevail,  it  usually 
departs  with  him  when  he  surrenders  his  oflice.    The  improve? 
ments  which  he  may  have  introduced  are  not  appreciated  by  his 
successor.     In  petty  and  obscure  districts,  good  measures  rarely 
«xcite  imitation,  and  bad  measures  seldom  yield  warning.     ^'  1 
have  seen,"  says  Mr.  Mott,  "  sets  of  officers  succeed  sets;  I  have 
45een  a  great  many  plans  and  systems  suggested  and  tried ;  I 
have  seen  them  tried  by  officers  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
intelligence,  and  the  little  good  derived  from  the  practical  opera* 
tion  of  their  plans  utterly  defeated  by  their  successors,  who» 
though  equally  honest,  come  into  office  with  different  opinions 
and  views.     Here  and  there  an  extraordinary  man  wilt  come 
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into  oiBce^  and  succeed  very  satisfactorily.  But  when  he  goes, 
there  is  generally  an  immediate  relapse  into  the  old  system.  His 
example  works  no  permanent  change  in  his  own  parish,  still  less 
is  it  attended  to  in  the  adjacent  parishes.  In  short,'  I  am  quite 
convinced,  from  all  my  experience,  that  no  uniform  system  can 
be  carried  into  execution,  however  ably  it  may  be  devised ;  nor 
can  any  hopes  of  permanent  improvement  be  held  out,  unless 
some  central  and  powerful  control  is  established.*' 

Such  being  the  qualifications  essential  to  the  performance  of 

Sarochial  offices,  our  evidence  abounds  with  indications,  that  in 
evising  any  new  legislative  measures  it  would  be  necessary  to 
guard  not  only  against  adverse  interests,  but  against  the  actual 
incapacity  of  the  persons  usually  filling  parocnial  offices.  The 
following  are  instances  from  our  communications  :— 

The  Rev.  Robert  Ellison,  the  rector  of  Slaughami  in  Sussex, — 

*'  The  accounts  of  eight  or  ten  surrounding  parishes  should  be 
audited  by  a  person  with  a  proper  salary,  resident  in  an  adjoining  town. 
.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  proper  person  in  villages  to  audit 'accounts.  My 
vestry  clerk  is  a  pauper,  and  not  a  good  character ;  the  two  last  over- 
seers could  neither  read  nor  write.  Need  I  say  more  ?  The  rates  rose 
last  year  9«.  in  the  pound,  which  amounted  to  near  700^  additional. 
The  poor  cost  upwards  of  1,600/. ;  .the  population  not  800." 

Major  General  Marriott,  an  acting  magistrate  of  the  Pershore 
division,  containing  sixty-six  parishes,  of  Worcester,  states  that 
some  of  the  overseers  (small  farmers) — 

**  Can  scarcely  write  their  names,  and  few  can  keep  accounts  (witness 
<  the  Returns  made  to  Parliament),  and  are  so  ignorant  or  inattentive  to 
the  magistrates'  orders,  wishing  to  slip  through  their,  half  year  with  as 
,  little  trouble  as  possible,  that  many  appeals  against  removals  i^nd  other 
/expenses  are  very  unnecessarily  incurred,  which  would  have  been  saved 
to  the  parish  by  a  regular  assistant,  and  at  a  trifling  expense.  In  the 
above  sixty-six  parishes  there  may  be  twelve  or  firteen  where  gentle* 
men  or  clergymen  reside,  and  take  part  in  parish  affairs ;  in  most  of  the 
rest,  I  fear,  I  might  draw  too  exact  a  picture  by  saying,  their  affairs  are 
managed  by  some  few  principal  farmers  and  landholders,  generally  at 
open   variance,   and  formed  into  two  inveterate  parties;    the   poor 

•  parishioners  are  obliged  to  take  one  side  or  the  other,  and  are  favoured 
s  or  oppressed  as  their  party  prevwis.     Such  are  the  pereonsfir  whom  U 

ft  necessary  to  legislate  fas  tcell  as  for  inhabitants  of  large  towns  J  in 
:  making  or  altering  laws  for  the  poor" 

Although  clear  and  often  able  replies  to  our  queries  have  been 

•  received  m>m  the  officers  of  the  town  parishes,  some  of  the 
answers,  even  from  the  metropolis,  were  evidently  written  by 

.  illiterate  and  ignorant  men.  One  of  the  population  returns  from 
Middlesex,  to  which  we  had  occasion  to  refer,  was  attested  by 
the  mark  of  the  returning  officer.    The  revision  of  the  lists  c^ 
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▼otes  under  the  Reform  Act,  however,  brought  to  view,  in  some 
respects  much  more  completely  than  the  present  inquiry,  the^ 
qualifications  of  the  general  body  of  overseers ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  information  of  the  revising  barristers,  that  the  inaoility, 
of  a  large  proportion  of  them  was  not  confine<l  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  legal  distinctions,  but  extended  to  the  execution  of  the. 
most  simple  directions. 

**  The  class  of  persons/'  sa}*s  Mr.  Moylan,  *'  whom  I  have  seen  in. 
the  office  of  overseer  are  generally  men  who,  far  from  being  able  to 
fulfil  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  seem  unable  to  comprehend  those 
duties.    The  general  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  overseers  in  country 
parishes  with   whom  I  came  acquainted   as  Revising  Barrister,  in 
Cheshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  surpassed  any  thing  which  I  could  have, 
previously  conceived.     la  some  of  the  agricultural  parishes  we  found  a 
X  substituted  for  the  overseer's  signature  to  the  list  of  voters.     Many 
lists  were  made  out  and  signed  by  the  village  schoolmaster,  or  some . 
other  person  wlio  accompanied  the  overseer  in  attendance  upon  our 
court,  and  was  alone  competent  to  answer  on  his  behalf  any  inquiries 
we  deemed  it  requisite  to  make.     In  some  cases  where  the  overseer, 
had  not  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  others,  his  blunders  were  ludicrous. 
Instead  of  making  the  list  a  fair  transcript  of  the  claims,  he  would 
perhaps  undertake  to  insert  what  he  thought  a  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  qualification,  which  would  prove,  in  point  of  fact,  no  quali- 
fication at  all «." 

'*  In  1832,"  says  Mr.  Maclean,  *'  I  revised  the  list  of  voters  for  the 
Western  Division  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  in  the  present  year  I  • 
Jiave  revised  the  Mnta  of  the  Northern  Dlylalon  of  the  county  of  Essex. 
In  both  counties  I  met  with  many  overseers  apparently  perfectly  unable 
to  comprehend,  from  reading  the  Reform  Act,  .what  they  were  required 
to  do.  Many  were  unable  to  write  at  all,  and  others  could  with  difll- . 
culty  affix  their  names  to  the  lists.  Some  appeared  unable  to  copy 
accurately  the  schedule  of  the  Act  according  to  the  form  there  given. 
Those  lists  which  had  any  pretension  to  correction  had  been  invariably 
written  out  by  ^e  parish  schoolmaster,  or  under  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion of  some  resident  gentleman.  Few  were  capable  of  furnishing  any 
information,  or  of  understanding  that  any  distinction  existed  between  a 
freehold  and  a  leasehold  qualification.  Through  ignorance  or  ob- 
stinacy, many  had  neglected  several  of  the  duties  distinctly  pointed  out 
in  the  Act ;  such  as  to  publish  the  names  which  were  upon  the  register 
of  the  preceding  year,  or  to  sign  the  Ibts  previous  to  affixing  them  on 
the  church  door.  I  met  with  few  lists  whidi  did  not  require  consider- 
able alteration.  Attempts  at  an  alphabetical  arrangement  seemed  to 
have  completely  failed.  Several  had  omitted  to  make  out  lists  at  alL 
In  one  instance  I  was  attended  by  a  female  overseer,  and  it  is  due  to 
her  to  state,  that  the  list  furnished  by  her,  and  in  her  own  handwritingy 
was  one  of  the  most  correct  I  met  with."  * 


*-       ^ 
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'  Mr.  Flck>d;  Revising  Barrister  he  Ae  Norttiera  Dtvision  of 
ibe  county  of  Leicester^  states^—*. 

*'  I  found  very  great  difficulty  in  revising  the  list  of  yoters,  owing  to 
ibe  illiterate  character  of  the  overseers  of  many  of  the  parishes.  In  one 
instance,  where  there  were  two  overseers,  one  had  not  acted,  and  did 
not  sign  the  list,  though  he  was  able  to  write ;  and  a  made  X  was: 
substituted  for  the  signature  of  the  other.  There  were,  I  think,  three 
or  four  lists  unsigned,  none  of  the  overseers  being  able  to  write,  and 
about  the  same  number  only  signed  by  one  overseer.  In  about  16  or- 
is lists  the  overseers  had  resorted  to  the  assistance  of  the  parish 
schoolmaster,  or  some  other  person  to  assist  them.  In  not  more  than 
10  parishes  did  the  overseers  appear  in  the  least  to  comprehend  the 
duties  they  were  required  to  perform.  I  found,  however,  the  overseers 
of  the  parishes  of  Loughborough,  Castle  Donington,  Melton  Mowbray 
and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  exceedingly  intelligent  men,  while  in  the- 
eastern  side  of  the  county,  where  the  population  is  exclusively  agricul- 
tural, I  met  with  a  degree  of  ignorance  I  was  utterly  unprepared  to  find^ 
in  a  civilized  country." 

Mr.  Yilliers,  when  acting  as  a  Revising  Barrister  in  North 
Devon,  found  that  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  overseers  were 
unable  to  read^  and  he  mentions  one  overseer  who  had  not  that 
qualification,  and  yet  was  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  rates* 
to  the  amount  of  7000/.  per  amium. 

Such  bein^  the  capacity  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  distri- 
butors, we  &all  find  the  state  of  their  motives  to  either  the 
commencement  or  the  support  of  improvement  equally  unpro-^ 
mising.  Persons  engaged  in  trade  have  represented  the  ma« 
nagement  of  parochial  affairs  to  be  analogous  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  bankrupt's  estate  by  creditors,  wnere,  although  each 
creditor  has  an  interest  in  the  good  management  of  the  estate, 

^et,  as  the  particular  creditors  who  were  appointed  assignees- 
ad  not  an  interest  sufiicient  to  incite  them  to  exertions  which 
necessarily  interfered  with  their  other  and  stronger  interests^  no 
estates  were  ever  so  extensively  mismanaged,  or  so  frequently 
abandoned  to  plunder,  until  a  special  and  responsible  agency  was- 
appointed  for  their  protection.  The  common  fallacy  in  which; 
the  management  by  overseers,  that  is,  by  two  or  three  persons,  is 
treated  as  a  management  by  the  people  of  the  *'  people's  own. 
afllairs,"  and  an  '*  attention  to  their  own  interests,"  meaning  the^ 
afiairs  and  interests  of  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  other 
persons  may  be  exposed  by  a  slight  examination  of  the  evidence. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  private  interests  of  the  distributors  of 
the  rates  are  commonly  at  vai*iance  with  their  public  duties,  andL 
that  the  few  pounds,  often  the  few  shillings,  which  any  parish  officer 
could  save  to  himself  hy  the  rigid  performance  of  his  duty,  cannot 
turn  the  scale  against  the  severe  labour,  t^e  certain  ill-will,  and. 


fxm,  in  a  laree  {N^porticm  of  rases,  the  dan^r  to  person  ttd 
property^  all  of  which  act  on  the  side  of  proiusion.  And  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  the  consequences  of  a  lar^e  proportion  of  toe 
existing  mismanagement  do  not  fall  on  the  parities  in  whidi. 
they  have  originated,  but  upon  those  against  whom,  under  the* 
present  system  of  parochial  warfare,  they  are  aimed,  and  fliat 
much  of  that  mismanagem^it  is,  consequently,  noismanaro- 
ment  by  the  officers  and  by  the  vestries,  not  of  their  own  aSatrs^ 
but  of  the  affairs  of  other  parishes,  or  of  the  public  at  large. 
Even  if  the  whole  power  were  left  to  the  vestry,  and  the  vestry 
were  composed  of  the  proprietors  as  well  as  of  the  occupiers,  it 
could  not  be  said,  except  in  very  small  parishes,  that  the  govern-* 
iiig  body  were  the  managers  of  their  own  affairs.  Numerous 
bodies  are  incapable  of  managing  details.  They  are  always  left 
to  a  minority,  and  usually,  to  a  small  minority;  and  the  smaller 
that  minority,  the  greater,  of  course,  is  the  preponderance  of  pri- 
vate and  interested  motives. 

It  must  be  added,  as  indeed  might  have  been  expected,  that  Bar 

{)arochial  duties  become  more  arduous,  as  they  require  more 
eisure  and  ability,  those  who  have  that  leisure  and  ability  af^)ear 
less  and  less  inclined  to  undertake  them.  This  is  shown  in  the* 
great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  representative  vestries,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  attendance  of  those- 
who  were  the  best  qualified ;  although  such  vestries  are 
amongst  the  best  existing  instruments  for  systematic  management^ 
with  the  least  annoyance  to  those  who  perform  the  duties.  It 
has  been  stated  to  us,  that  in  one  district  where  the  Income  of  the- 
proprietors  was  reduced  nearly  one  half,  chiefly  by  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  rates,  several  of  them  declared  that  they' 
would  abandon  the  remainder  rather  than  encounter  the  annoy* 
ance  of  havine  to  contend  against  the  system.  The  property  of 
the  whole  parish  of  Cholesbury  was  abandoned  to  pauperism,  ap* 
parently  without  a  struggle. 

We  need  only  revert  to  the  evidence,  quoted  in  the  earlier  part 
of  our  Report,  to  mark  the  extent  to  which  interests  adverse  to  a 
correct  aciministration  prevail  amongst  those  who  are  entmsted 
with  the  duties  of  distributing  the  fund  for  relief. 

We  must  anticipate  that  tne  existing  interests,  passions,  and 
local  habits  of  the  parish  officers  will,  unless  some  nirther  control 
be  established,  continue  to  sway  and  to  vary  the  administration  of 
the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent ;  and  that  whatever  extent 
of  discretion  is  left  to  the  local  officers,  will  be  used  in  conformity 
to  those  existing  interests  and  habits.  Wherever  the  allowance 
system  is  now  retained,  we  may  be  sure  that  statutory  provisions 
for  its  abolition  will  be  met  by  every  possible  evasion.  To  permit 
out*door  relief  as^  an  exception  would  be  to  permit  it  as  a  rule. 
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The  construction  which  has  been  put  on  the  59th  Geo.  III.  shows 
that  every  case  would  be  considered  "  a  case  of  emergency ;"  and 
under  provisions  directing  that  the  able-bodied  shaU  be  relieved 
only  in  the  workhouse,  but  allowing  relief  in  money  to  be  con- 
tinued to  the  sick,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  allowances  con- 
tinued to  many  of  the  able-bodied,  as  belonging  to  the  excepted 
dass.  We  have  had  instances  where,  after  tne  use  of  fermented 
liquors  in  workhouses  bad  been  forbidden,  they  were  found  in  use. 
in  extraordinary  quantities  as  medicines. 

In  addition  to  these  strong  elements  for  the  perversion  of  any 
legislative  measures,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  again  the  com- 
paratively new  and  still  more  powerful  element  of  intimidation 
now  openly  avowed  in  the  most  pauperized  districts. 

The  labouring  men  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  districts,  where 
the  allowance  system  prevails,  must  have  seen  and  felt,  what  in- 
deed the  labourers  who  have  been  examined  explicitly  declare, 
that  the  discretion  and  irresponsible  power  allowed  to  the  dis- 
tributors of  relief  are  often  used  prejuaicially  to  them.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  acts  of  injustice  properly  imputed  to  those 
who  have  so  exercised  that  power,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  in- 
justice imafi^ned,  and  erroneously  attributed  to  them  by  the  re- 
ceivers, unaer  the  notion  generated  by  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
ensting  system  of  relief  that  the  poor*s-rates  are  an  inexhaustible 
fund>  from  which  all  who  call  themselves  poor  are  prevented 
drawing  to  the  extent  of  their  desires,  only  by  the  cupidity  or 
partiality  of  parish  o£Bcers. 

However  groundless  tliis  suspicion  roav  be,  its  existence  appears 
to  us  a  sufficient  reason  for  endeavouring  to  remove  its  pretexts 
Every  man  ought,  in  fact,  to  distrust  his  own  judgment  and liis  own 
actions  in  the  afikirs  of  others  in  proportion  as  his  interests  and 
affections  are  concerned.  Our  law,  in  its  jealousy  of  the  influence 
of  similar  interests,  has  rendered  the  taint  of  pecuniary  interest 
a  ground  for  incompetency  in  the  case  of  a  witness,  and  for  ex- 
clusion from  the  execution  of  trusts,  and  in  both  cases  to  a  degree 
which  is  very  inconvenient.  The  powers  vested  in  the  overseers 
by  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  distribution  of  the  poor'^s-rates  was  little  more 
than  an  occasional  distribution  of  alms  from  the  poor's  box,  too 
small  in  its  amount  and  influence  to  be  regarded.  Not  a  century 
had  elapsed,  however,  before  the  evils  of  the  "  unlimited  power  of 
the  overseers"  and  their  "  giving  relief  upon  frivolous  pretences, 
but  chiefly  for  their  own  private  ends,  to  what  persons  and  num- 
ber they  mought  fit,"  had  been  stated  and  attempted  to  be  re- 
medied. The  remedy  however  was,  as  we  have  seen,  unsuccess- 
ful, indeed  worse  than  unsuccessful.  It  gave,  or  was  construecT 
as  giving,  powers  to  the  justices,  of  which  we  have  described  the 
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effects^  and  it  does  not,  in  practice^  appear  to  check  the  powers  of 
the  overseers,  powers  which  enable  tnem  to  reduce  the  value  of 
the  labour,  of  which  they  themselves  are  the  purchasers,  and  even 
to  throw  on  others  a  part  of  its  price,  to  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  their  own  property,  and  depreciate  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  generally  to  gratify  their  own  feelings  and  promote 
their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  every  other  portion  of  the 
community. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  various  causes  of  the  agricul- 
tural riots  in  various  districts,  whether  the  object  was  to 
force  an  increase  of  wages  or  a  reduction  of  tithes  or  rent,  the 
one  effect  has  been  to  prove,  that  the  discretion  exercised  in  the 
distribution  of  the  poor*s-rates  can  be  affected  by  intimidation, 
and  the  *Tate-receivers  every  week  show  themselves  more  com- 
pletely aware  that  intimidation  may  be  made  as  efficient  a  means 
of  producing  mal-administration  as  the  corrupt  interests  of  the 
distributors.  Various  communications,  made  to  us  in  1833,  cor- 
rectly anticipated  the  continuance  of  incendiarism  during  the 
present  winter.  Intimidation  is  not  unfrequently  exercised  m  the 
town  parishes,  and  the  police  called  in  for  the  protection  of  the 
distributors.  To  such  an  extent  has  it  been  carried  in  a  laree 
parish  in  the  metropolis,  that  the  officers  thought  it  necessary  tor 
their  safety  to  go  armed  to  the  vestry. 

Under  these  circumstances,  any  discretionary  power  left  to  the 
local  officers  must  be  a  source  of  suspicion,  and  so  far  as  their 
persons  or  properties  are  obnoxious  to  injury,  a  bounty  on  inti- 
midation. The  ignorant  rarely  estimate,  or  even  take  into  ac- 
count, the  motives  which  lead  men  to  pursue  any  line  of  conduct 
except  the  narrow  track  pointed  out  by  their  own  immediate  in- 
terest, and  are  prone  to  exaggerate  any  power  that  may  be  used 
against  them,  and  to  fear  ana  hate  those  who  exercise  it.  It  is 
matter  of  common  observation,  that  acts  of  incendiarism  have 
been  most  frequently  committed  against  persons  who  had  done 
"nothing  to  excite  animosity,"  or  who  were  "distinguished  for 
their  kindness,"  or  were  "  the  last  persons  who  would  have  been 
expected  to  become  the  victims  of  such  revenge."  We  see  no 
ground  for  expecting  that  any  purity  in  act  or  intention  in  the 
distribution  of  rates  will  render  the  distributors  less  obnoxious  to 
hatred,  which  is  always  the  stronger  as  they  are  the  more  closely 
connected  with  the  rate-receivers.  A  refusal  by  a  person  who 
is  nearly  an  equal,  excites  more  animosity  than  one  by  a  person 
who  is  comparatively  a  stranger  and  has  greater  authority.  Can 
a  farmer  at  a  vestry  be  expected  to  refuse  relief,  and  endanger 
his  own  property  and  person,  to  save  funds  to  which  he  is  only 
one  of  many  contributors,  when,  in  proportion  to  his  belief  that 

u 
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the^applicant  is  undeserving^  must  be  his  conviction  of  the  capa* 
bility  of  that  applicant  to  resort  to  any  criminal  means  of  obtaimng 
compliance  with  his  demands^  or  of  gratifying  his  revenge  ?  But 
the  immediate  distributors  of  relief  are  not  the  only  persons  ob- 
noxious to  such  motives.  Mr.  Villiers  states^  that  a  magistrate 
declared  to  him^  that^  in  his  neighbourhood^  if  a  gentleman  living 
upon  his  own  property  were  strictly  to  perform  his  duty  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  where  paupers  appealed  from  their  over- 
seers^ he  would  be  in  danger  of  naving  his  property  destroyed. 
Such  dangers^  it  is  to  be  observed^  are  generally  incurred  by 
refusals  to  increase  allowances,  which  are  now  wholly  illegal ; 
and,  therefore,  to  expect  the  voluntary  execution  of  new  and  strict 
regulations  by  persons  placed  under  such  circumstances  appears 
unreasonable.  Mr.  Day,  the  magistrate  at  Maresfield,  -to  whose 
communication  we  have  before  referred,  in  the  following  passage 
forcibly  expresses  opinions  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  are 
entertained  by  a  numerous  class. 

^  "  I  must  here  guard  against  an  impression  that  may  be  conveyed  by 
these  remarks,  which  might  lead  to  a  fatal  disappointment.  The  work- 
Jiouse  system  is  at  present  legal,  and  funds  for  emigration  may,  in  many 
instances,  be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  But  were  the  plan 
advocated  by  me  attempted  to  be  put  in  execution  at  the  mere  instiga- 
tion of  an  individual,  or  by  a  vote  of  vestry,  it  would  probably  induce 
an  irritation  that  would  lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  When  in  the 
parish  of  May  field  it  was  rumoured  that  I  intended  interfering  to 
reduce  the  rates,  it  was  immediately  suspected  by  the  paupers  that  I 
was  opposed  to  their  interest.  On  the  door  uf  the  first  vestry  I  at- 
tended, 1  found  affixed  a  notice,  *  that  they  intended  washing  their 
hands  in  my  blood.'  In  1826,  a  threat  of  thai  kind  was  readily  disre- 
garded ;  at  present  it  would  be  consummated  in  a  riot  or  fire.  But  if 
the  alteration  be  the  act  of  the  legislature,  it  assumes  a  diflTerent  aspect. 
It  comes  with  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  however  it  may  be  murmured 
at,  the  odium  is  removed  from  the  obnoxious  vestryman,  or  the  indi- 
vidual magistrate.  The  complaining  pauper  looks  round  to  the  adja- 
cent parishes  and  the  neighbouring  benches.  He  sees  his  lot  the  lot 
of  all;  and  is  told  that  however  he  may  meet  with  sympathy,  there  is 
no  power  of  redress.  He  may  hope  to  intimidate  a  vestry,  but  he  cannot 
dare  to  oppose  a  government*." 

'  We  believe  however  that  general  regulations  made  imder 
the  immediate  control  of  the  executive  would  meet  with  com- 
paratively ready  obedience ;  not  from  despair  of  the  success  of 
resistance,  but  from  confidence  in  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
source  from  which  the  regulations  emanated.  We  are  happy  in 
having  found  no  distrust  of  the  Government  amongst  thp  labour- 
ing classes  in  the  pauperized  districts :  we  rather  apprehend 
that  they  entertain  extravagant  expectations  of  what  can  be 

*  Appendix  (G.)  p,  152, 
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accomplUhed  by  legislative  interference.  In  the  instructiye 
letters  from  emigrants  of  the  labouring  classes  to  their  friends  in 
England^  we  see  few  traces  of  discontent  with  the  political  insti- 
tutions^ or  the  general  government  of  their  former  country ;  few 
expressions  of  satisfaction  that  they  now  live  under  other  institu- 
tions; but  we  do  find,  in  those  letters,  felicitations  that  they  are 
no  longer  under  local  control  or  parochial  management :  *'  Here" 
say  thiB  labourers,  in  speaking  of  their  new  abodes,  "  there  are 
no  overseers  to  tread  us  under  fqpt."  Wherever  in  the  course  of 
tl^is  inauiry  it  has  been  deemed  requisite  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  labouring  classes,  the  Commission  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  with  entire  confidence.  Our  written  comtnu- 
nications  from  labouring  men  on  the  subject  of  the  labour- 
rate  are  abundant;  our  Assistant  Commissioners  found  theii* 
inquiries  answered  with  alacrity  by  all  the  labourers  who 
were  examined.  Under  the  conception  that  the  Commissioners 
were  invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  the  labourers  have 
appealed  to  us  for  interference  against  local  malversations. 
One  of  the  Sussex  labourers  was  asked  in  the  course  of  his 
examination—' 

*'  What  alterations  of  the  Poor-Laws  are  talked  about  by  the  la- 
bourers ? — ^They  have  hopes  that  Government  will  take  it  in  hand,  as 
Ihey  would  then  be  contented  witli  what  was  allotted  to  them ;  tliey 
would  be  sure  that  they  would  have  what  was  right,  and  would  not  be 
driven  about  by  the  overseers* 

"  Are  you  sure  that  the  labourers  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  over- 
seers deprived  of  their  power  ? — Yes,  (hat  they  would,  for  they  often 
fail,  and  take  the  parishes  in ;  and  besides,  all  parish  business  now 
goes  by  favour.  Many  people  do  now  say  that  they  talk  about  reform 
in  the  Government,  but  there  wants  reform  in  the  parish. 

"  Suppose  that  the  workmen  were  deprived  of  the  allowance  in  aid 
of  waives,  but  deprived  in  such  numbers  that  the  farmers  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  wages  to  the  same  amount,  how  do  you  think  such  a 
measure  would  be  received  by  the  workmen  ? — ^That  would  give  a  great 
deal  more  content,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  would  do  the  farmer  more 
work.     The  parish  money  is  now  chucked  to  us  like  as  to  a  dog*/' 

Tile  jealousy  felt  by  the  labourers  towards  the  local  authorities, 
from  a  suspicion  of  their  being  under  the  influence  of  adverse 
interests,  combined  with  distrust  of  their  possession  of  knowledge 
qualifying  them  to  interfere  with  advantage,  was  strongly  dis- 
played in  framing  the  present  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Fnendly 
Societies. 

Dr.  James  MilcheU,  Examined. 

**  We  are  informed  that  you  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  friendly  societies,  and  the  legislative  proceedings  with  relation 

•  Appendix  (A,) 
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to  them? — I  have  lectured  aud  published  works  on  the  subject  of 
benefit  societies,  and  took  an  active  part  i(i  assisting  the  delegates  of 
the  workings  men  of  the  benefit  societies  in  London,  in  framing  the 
present  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  benefit  societies  are  regulated, 
and,  as  an  actuary,  I  am  very  oflen  consulted  on  the  subject. 

**  Was  the  appointment  of  a  centra]  authority  or  control,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  (o  revise  the  regulations  of  the  benefit 
societies,  and  enforce  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  popular 
'with  the  representatives  of  the  working  classes  ? — ^Yes;  in  order  to 
prevent  the  capricious  control  of  the  various  local  authorities,  each  of 
whom  had  his  own  notions,  which  probably  differed  from  the  notions 
of  every  body  else,  and  were  formed  from  very  limited  experience  and 
observation,  and  often  from  no  observation  whatever,  the  working  men 
thought  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  get  one  person  appointed  to 
revise  the  rules  of  all  the  societies  throughout  the  country,  in  order 
that  their  administration  might  be  rendered  uniform,  and  that  the  de- 
tailed regulations  might  be  the  result  of  more  extended  information. 
The  chief  object  of  the  labouring  men  was  to  prevent  capricious  local 
interference,  which  might  often  be  the  interference  of  employers.  The 
clause  for  the  purpose  was  framed  by  the  delegates  themselves." 

In  the  various  dispauperized  parishes^  the  enforcement  of  one 
inflexible  rule  of  administering  relief  prevented  the  exercise  of 
any  discretionary  power  by  the  employers  of  labour.  The  con- 
tentment which  followed  is^  to  a  considerable  extent,  attributable 
to  this  circumstance. 

The  circumstances  which  tend  gradually  to  drive  discreet  and 
trustworthy  persons  from  voluntarily  undertaking  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor's-rates,  leave  it  in  fact  either  to  compulsory 
service,  performed  by  oflScers  whose  authority  is  transient,  who 
have  no  appropriate  knowledge,  and  whose  only  interest  is  to  get 
through  their  service  with  me  least  personal  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  oi*  to  voluntary  service  by  persons  who  have  either  a 
strong  private  interest,  or  who  are  actuated  by  ardent  feelings. 
If  those  feeliir^s  are  well  directed  they  produce  indeed  the  effects 
which  have  followed  at  Southwell,  Bingham,  Cookham,  and 
Farthinghoe,  but  in  ill- disciplined  min(&  they  may  be  more 
injurious  than  the  basest  self-interest.  On  these  grounds  many 
of  the  most  respectable  parochial  officers  who  have  been  examined 
under  this  Commission  have  urged  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
from  themselves  and  from  their  associates  and  successors,  all 
discretionary  power  in  the  distribution  of  relief.  They  implore, 
even  as  a  mere  protection,  that  they  may  be  released  from  that 
discretion,  and  declare  that  while  it  lasts  they  dare  not  pursue 
the  course  which  they  deem  the  most  beneficial  even  to  the 
paupers  by  whom  the  intimidation  is  exercised. 

TTie  following  Extracts  exhibit  the  tenor  of  the  independent 
Communications  to  the  Board,  as  well  as  of  the  Reports  of  our 
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Assistant  Commissioners  as  to  the  state  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
in  the  most  pauperized  districts. 

Mr.  Okedm*s  Report^  Appendix  (A.)  p.  4. — '*  The  magistrates  of 
that  county  (Oxfordshire)  are  so  fuDy  aware  of  this  [the  evils  produced 
by  the  scale  and  head-money  system]  that  they  are  ready  to  concur  in 
and  support  any  measures  proposed  by  Government  for  averting  the 
increasing  curse." 

Mr,  Majendiet  Appendix  (A.)  p,  188. — **  The  vestries  held  every 
fortnight  for  determining  relief  are  very  ill-attended,  the  parishioners 
seeming  to  despair  of  any  improvements ;  and  anxious  hopes  are 
expressed  of  the  interference  of  Government." 

Ibid,  Appendix  (A.)  p.  198,  Disturbed  DistricU, — "  The  allowance 
system  is  represented  tu  be  so  established,  that  without  some  legislative 
enactment  neither  overseers,  vestries,  nor  magistrates  can  make  any 
effectual  change." 

Ibid.  Appendix  (A.)  p.  216. — *'  It  was  observed  to  me  at  Maid- 
stone, that  the  management  of  the  poor  is  beyond  the  power  of  parish 
officers,  and  requires  the  superintendence  of  Government.*' 

Mr.  Power y  Appendix  (A  )  ;;.  240,  Cambridge. — **  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  opinion  points  rather  to  a  total  change  of  the  system  than  to 
partial  and  palliative  amendments." 

Ibid,  p,  249,  BoUifham. — *'  They  have  no  workhouse  there  at  pre- 
sent; an  assistant  commissioner  10  years  hence  would  probably  find, 
them  with  double  rates,  and  no  workhouse  still ;  so  little  chance  is 
there  of  the  mere  propagation  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  that  system 
inducing  its  general  adoption,  without  some  active  interference  by  the 
legislature  to  that  effect'* 

The  conclusion  of  most  examinations  of  witnesses  in  the  deeply- 
pauperized  districts  is  usually  of  the  following  tenor  :— 

(The  parish  officers  of  the  parish  of  Dethnal  Green,  London, 
examined :) 

Mr.  Hooker, — "  My  trade  is  declining ;  so  Is  the  trade  of  my  neigh- 
bours. From  year  to  year  my  returns  are  less ;  so  are  theirs ;  and 
respectable  people  are  leaving  the  place,  which  makes  it  still  worse. 

*'  The  condition  of  your  parish  being  such  as  you  describe,  sunk 
deep  in  debt,  if  not  absolutely  bankrupt ;  houses  deserted  in  conse- 
Guence  of  the  pressure  of  the  rates ;  the  pressure  increasing ;  rents 
declining,  and  ruin  impending ;  what  remedies  have  presented  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  those  who  govern  the  parish ;  what  new  courses 
are  they  prepared  to  take  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  h^ard  of  anv- 
thing  ;  we  cannot  do  anything ;  we  must  depend  on  Providence  ;  I  do 
not  see  what  is  to  save  us  from  ruin,  if  government  does  not  do  some- 
thing for  us." 

Mr.  Bmshfield,  of  Spitalfields— 

*'  The  outcry  for  the  establishment  of  some  strict  regulations  is  very 
generally  increasing  throughout  our  parish.  They  ask,  what  remedy  is 
there  for  the  increasing  evil  ?  I  have  said  I  see  no  way  but  by  some 
superior  and  central  control  being  established.      Since  I  was  here 
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before  the  subject  has  been  the  topic  of  conversation  at  our  Board  of 
Governors,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  some  powerful  central 
control  ought  to  be  established." 

Mr.  Thomas  Single^  of  Mile  End  Old  Town,  says — 

"  I  hear  it  very  frequently  said  in  the  parish,  that  it  would  be  b  very 
excellent  thing  if  the  government  would  take  the  parish  affairs  in  their 
own  hands,  for  the  inhabitants  see  no  chance  of  the  present  rates  being 
reduced  under  the  present  system.  Some  regulating  power  should  be 
established. 

**  I  consider  it  a  very  necessary  interference  for  the  protection  of  the 
good  order  of  society,  against  the  worst  misgoveniment.  I  think  it 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  property,  which  is  now  giving  way,  and 
must  continue  to  give  way,  under  the  pressure  of  pauperism.  Rents 
are  now  much  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  heaviness  of  the  rates. 
We  have  800  empty  houses  in  our  parish,  and  persons  are  constantly 
leaving  it  to  go  to  other  parishes  where  the  rates  are  lower.  As  the 
owner  of  houses,  I  can  speak  to  these  effects  from  my  own  know- 
ledge." 

The  Rex>.  Thomas  Pitman,  vicar  of  Eastbourne,  Sussex — 

"  I  have  no  hope  void  of  the  interference  of  Government  If  Govern- 
ment take  up  the  administration,  we  may  be  relieved,  and  the  present 
laws,  upon  revision,  may  effect  this;  but  as  long  as  the  system  which 
is  at  present  adopted  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  permitted  to 
continue  (and  we  have  no  means  void  of  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment of  having  it  discontinued),  we  have  no  prospect  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  property,  the  corruption  of  our  people,  and  the  distress 
of  all." 

A  recommendation  that  the  legislature  should  divest  the  local 
authorities  of  all  discretionary  power  in  the  administration  of 
relief  appears  to  us  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  from 
the  mass  of  evidence  to  which  we  have  adverted. 


Witnesses,  when  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  all 
discretionary  power  from  the  distributors,  in  their  own  parishes, 
usually  express  a  hope  that  the  relief  may  be  fixed,  and  to  the 
"  smallest  detail  unalterably  prescribed  by  the  legislature."  The 
evidence,  however,  proves  that  little  more  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  voluntary  execution  by  the  present  agency  of  any  regula- 
tions, than  on  their  correct  execution  of  any  general  principle  of 
management  prescribed  to  them. 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  pauperized 
districts  does  not  admit  of  legislation  in  detail.  The  differences 
in  the  modes  of  administering  the  law  in  different  districts  have 

!)roduced  habits  and  conditions  of  the  population  equally  dif- 
ferent.   The  best-informed  witnesses  have  represented  that  the 
measures  applicable  to  adjacent  districts  are  totally  inapplicable 
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to  their  own ;  and  it  appears  to  ns,  that  measures  which  might 
be  safely  and  beneficially  introduced  into  the  majority  of  parishes 
in  a  district  mighty  if  immediately  introduced^  be  productive  of 
suffering  and  disorder  to  the  remainder.  Even  if  the  simultaneous 
and  complete  execution  of  so  great  a  change  of  system  throughout 
the  country  were  practicable,  we  consider  it  desirable  to  avoid  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pauperized  labourers  were  not 
the  authors  of  the  abusive  system,  and  ought  not  to  be  made 
responsible  for  its  consequences.  We  cannot,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  they  should  be  otherwise  than  gradually  subjected  to 
regulations  which,  though  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  themselves, 
nisiy>  by  any  sudden  application,  inflict  unnecessary  severity. 
The  abuses  have  grown  up  in  detail,  and  it  appears  from 
our  evidence  that  the  most  safe  course  will  be  to  remove 
them  in  detail.  We  deem  uniformity  essential;  but,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  only  an  approximation  to  uniformity  that  can  be 
expected,  and  it  appears  that  it  must  be  obtained  by  gradations 
in  detail,  according  to  local  circumstances.  And  alChough  uni- 
formity in  the  amount  of  relief  may  be  requisite,  it  may  not  be 
requisite  that  the  relief  should  be  invariably  the  same*  in  kind. 
In  Cumberland,  and  some  others  of  the  nortnem  counties,  milk 
is  generally  used  where  beer  is  used  in  the  southern  counties. 
The  requisite  equality  in  diet  would  probably  be  obtainable  with- 
out forcing  any  class  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  in  the 
northern  counties  to  take  beer,  or  those  of  the  southern  counties 
to  take  milk. 

The  most  practical  witnesses  concur  with  Mr.  Mott  in  repre- 
senting the  voluntary  adoption  of  detailed  regulations  hopeless, 
and  legislation  on  details  ineligible,  if  not  impracticable.  He  is 
asked — 

**  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  brin^  parishes  to  the  voluntary  adop- 
tion of  any  uniforai  regrulation  when  their  importance  is  proved  to  them  ? 
— He  answers,  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  practicable.  I  think  it  utterly 
impossible  to  bring  the  14,000  or  15,000  parishes  in  England  and 
Wales  to  one  mind  upon  any  one  subject,  however  clear  the  evidence 
may  be ;  much  less  so  to  act  with  uniformity  in  any  one  point  The 
Commissioners  must  be  well  aware  that  great  frauds  are  committed  by 
paupers  in  the  metropolis  receiving  relief  from  different  boards  on  diF> 
terent  board  days.  I  have  known  instances  of  paupers  receiving  pen- 
sions from  three  or  four  different  parishes.  It  was  proposed  some  years 
affo,  and  it  has  been  proposed  from  time  to  time,  to  remedy  this  evil, 
wnich  all  the  parishes  are  aware  is  very  great,  by  one  simple  but  effec- 
tual expedient,  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to  adopt — namely,  by  all 
the  parishes  paying  on  the  same  day ;  but  they  never  could  be  eot  to  do 
this.  Individual  conveniences  prevented  the  remedy  being  applied,  and 
the  system  of  fraud  still  prevails,  and  will  continue  to  prevail,  so  long  as 
the  present  management  prevails.     Now,  if  the  parisnes  in  the  metro- 
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polls  cannot  be  got  to  act  in  concert  for  the  suppression  of  an  evil  which 
affects  only  one  |)art  of  the  system,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  jus- 
tified in  my  opinion,  that  any  reform  or  co-operation  in  the  country  is 
quite  hopeless  without  the  establishment  of  a  strong  central  manage* 
roent ;  nothing  else  will  check  the  system. 

"  Might  not  such  general  regulations  as  those  to  which  you  have 
alluded  be  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — No,  certainly  not  The 
regulations  of  any  system  must  be  very  numerous ;  and  though  they 
may  be  uniform,  it  would  be  necessary  to  vary  them  from  time  to  time ; 
and  unless  Parliament  was  to  do  nothing  but  occupy  itself  with  discus- 
sions on  details  of  workhouse  management,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
effect  any  great  alteration  in  that  way.  Many  regulations,  however 
ably  devised,  must  be  experimental.  Unforeseen  and  apparently  unim- 
portant details  might  baffle  the  best  plans,  if  there  were  not  the  means 
of  making  immediate  alteration.  Suppose  a  general  regulation  were 
prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  found  to  want  alteration ; 
you  must  wait  a  whole  year  or  more  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  amend 
it,  or  the  law  must  be  broken.  A  central  authority  might  make  the 
alteration,  or  supply  unforeseen  omissions  in  a  day  or  two.  Besides,  a 
central  board  or  authority  miffht  get  information  immediately  on  the 
matters  of  detail.  If  they  had,  for  instance,  to  settle  some  uniform 
diet,  they  could  at  once  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  men  of 
science,  physicians,  or  chepists ;  but  you  would  find  that  Parliament,  if 
it  could  really  attend  to  the  matter,  and  would  do  anything  efficient, 
must  have  almost  as  many  committees  as  there  are  different  details. 
If  there  was  a  central  board  established,  and  it  were  easily  accessible, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  persons  in  local  districts  would  consult  them  or 
make  suggestions,  who  would  never  think  of  applying  to  Parliament. 
Who  would  think  of  applying  to  Parliament  to  determine  whether  four 
or  five  ounces  of  butter  should  be  used  as  a  ration  in  particular  cases, 
and  whether  the  butter  should  be  Irish  or  Dutch?  or,  if  Irish,  whether 
Cork  or  Limerick;  or  to  determine  whether  the  old  women's  under- 
petticoats  should  be  flannel  or  baize,  and  how  wide  or  how  Jong  ?  Yet 
on  details  of  this  sort,  beneath  the  dignity  of  grave  legislators,  good 
or  bad  management  would  depend*." 

By  many  it  is  considered  that  the  only  means  by  which  the 
system  can  be  efTectually  amended^  is  tne  management  of  the 
whole  poor-law  administration  as  a  branch  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  advocates  of  a  national  rate^  and  those  wno  are 
willing  and  desirous  that  the  Government  should  take  upon  itself 
the  whole  distribution  of  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  do 
not  appear  to  have  considered  the  expense  and  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  such  an  agency  throughout  the  country. 

vVe  have  received  no  definite  plan  for  the  purpose,  and  have 
prepared  none.  We  trust  that  immediate  measures  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  evils  in  question  may  be  carried  into  effect  by  a 
comparatively  small  and  cheap  agency,  which  may  assist  the 
parochial  or  district  officers,  wherever  their  management  is  in 

•  App.  (A.)  Part  II. 
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conformity  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature ;  and  control  them 
wherever  their  management  is  at  variance  with  it.  Subject  also 
to  this  control,  we  propose  that  the  management,  the  collection 
of  the  rates,  and  the  entire  supervision  of  the  expenditure,  under 
increased  securities  against  profusion  and  malversation,  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  officers  appointed  immediately  by  the  rate-payers. 
This  course,  we  believe,  will  be  the  most  easily  practicable,  and 
will  best  accord  with  the  reconunendations  of  the  majority  of  the 
witnesses,  and  with  the  prevalent  expectation  of  the  country. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  we  recommend  for  adoption, 
is  in  principle  that  which  the  legislature  adopted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  savings*  banks,  the  mendly  societies,  and  the  annuity 
societies  throughout  the  country.  Having  prescribed  the  out- 
line and  general  principles  on  which  those  institutions  should  be 
conducted,  a  special  agency  (which,  in  this  instance,  was  consti- 
tuted by  one  barrister  only)  was  appointed  to  see  that  their  rules 
and  detailed  regulations  conformed  to  the  intention  of  the  law. 
This  agency^  we  believe,  has  accompUshed  the  object  effectually. 
From  magistrates  and  clergymen,  who  act  as  trustees  and  mana- 
gers of  savings'  banks,  we  have  learned,  that  it  is  found  to 
work  satisfactorily  to  them  and  to  the  members  at  large,  because 
they  are  aware  that  the  decision  by  which  any  regulation  is 
established  or  disallowed  is  made  on  extended  information  derived 
from  all  similar  institutions  throughout  the  kingdom,  instead  of 
being  made  only  on  such  as  the  neighbourhood  might  chance  to 
afford.  We  believe  that  the  control  has  also  been  found  bene- 
ficial by  the  members  of  friendlv  societies,  and  has  put  a  stop  to 
many  which  were  founded,  either  ignorantly  or  dishonestly,  on 
principles  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  contributors.  Since  the 
adopt  ion  of  this  measure,  there  has  been  only  one  appeal  against 
the  barrister's  decision,  and  that  appeal  was  disallowed. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  the  appointment  op  a  Central 
Board  to  control  the  administration  of  the  Poor-Laws, 

with  such  ASSISSANT  COMMISSIONERS  AS  MAT  BE  FOUND  REQUI- 
SITE; AND  THAT  THE  COMMISSIONERS  BE  EMPOWERED  AND  DI- 
RECTED TO  FRAME  AND  ENFORCE  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  WORKHOUSES,  AND  AS  TO  THE  NATURE  AND  AMOUNT  OF 
THE  RELIEF  TO  BE  GIVEN  AND  THE  LABOUR  TO  BE  EXACTED  IN 
THEM,  AND  THAT  SUCH  REGULATIONS  SHALL,  AS  FAR  AS  MAT  BE 
PRACTICABLE,  BE  UNIFORM  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  have  already  recommended  the  abolition  of  partial  relief  to 
ihe  able-bodied,  and  particularly  of  money  payments.  It  appears 
to  us  that  this  prohibition  shomd  come  into  universal  operation 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  as  respects  new  applicants,  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  that  the  Board  should  have  power,  after  due 
inquiry  and  arrangements,  to  shorten  these  periods  in  any  district : 
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one  of  their  first  proceedings  should  probably  be  the  gradual 
substitution  of  relief  in  kind  for  relief  in  money. 

With  such  powers  the  Central  Board  might  discontinue  abu- 
sive practices,  and  introduce  improvements  gradually,  detail  after 
detail,  in  district  after  district,  and  proceed  with  the  aid  of  accu- 
mulating experience. 

Another  advantage  of  this  course,  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
simtkltaneous  change,  is,  that  trouble  and  expense  may  be  spared 
to  all  those  parishes  where  abusive  modes  of  administration  do 
not  exist. 

The  Commissioners  would  assist  those  who  were  willing  to 
exert  themselves  in  bringing  about  the  change,  and  would  exo- 
nerate from  responsibility  those  who  found  it  too  heavy,  or  who 
could  not  sustain  it  beneficially.  Since  the  Commissioners  would 
have  no  local  interests  or  aflfections,  they  would  enforce  the  law 
without  ill-temper  on  their  parts,  and  without  exciting  animosity. 
Unless  those  measures  which  have  hitherto  caused  a  decrease  of 
pauperism,  and  diminished  its  peculiar  burthen^  the  only  mea- 
sures which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  enforce, 
should  produce  bad  effects  instead  of  good,  the  benefits  of  the 
change  in  the  first  districts  in  which  it  will  be  efifected,  must  be 
such  as  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  ill-informed  or  the  timid 
aU  the  undefined  apprehensions  which  beset  the  subject,  and 
suppress  the  interested  opposition  with  which  every  such  change 
will  be  assailed. 

As  one  barrier  to  increase  of  expense  in  the  detailed  manage- 
ment, the  Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  fix  a  maximum 
of  the  consumption  per  head  within  tne  workhouses,  leaving  to 
the  local  ofiSccrs  the  liberty  of  reducing  it  below  the  maximum 
if  they  can  safely  do  so. 

The  following  are  exemplifications  of  the  regulations  which 
might  be  transferred  from  district  to  district,  when  found  appli- 
cable by  the  Commissioners.  An  officer  of  Whitechapel  parish, 
in  London,  was  asked, — 

•*  What  sort  of  work  have  they  in  the  workhouse? — They  have  vari- 
ous sorts  of  work  in  the  workhouse.  Out  of  the  workhouse  we  employ 
them  as  general  scavengers  for  cleansing  the  parish,  contracting  for 
carting  only,  and  making  the  paupers  cleanse  all  the  lanes,  alleys,  and 
streets,  and  fill  the  carts,  giving  them  a  small  allowance. 

*'  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  regulation  ? — It  had  been  in  ope- 
ration some  years  before  I  came  into  office,  and  has  been  found  very 
beneficial.  The  parish  is  much  better  cleansed,  and  is  more  healthy  than 
if  left  to  contractors  only.  The  contractors  generally  shuffle  off  clean- 
sing the  alleys  as  they  cannot  get  the  cart  up  them,  but  we  make  our 
men  take  the  wheelbarrows  up  the  avenues.  The  paupers  are  by  this 
system  made  spies  to  prevent  any  nuisances  that  may  occasion  them 
trouble.    If  they  see  any  one  throwing  down  filth,  they  fetch  the  super- 
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intendent  and  the  party  is  made  to  take  it  up  again.  For  this  purpose 
we  find  that  the  paupers  are  better  than  the  police.  The  efficiency  of 
this  system  depends  mainly  on  the  superintendent,  who  is  paid  to  attend 
the  labour  of  the  paupers.  The  parish  was  fortunate  in  making  choice 
of  a  proper  officer." 

In  Mr.  Codd's  Report^  there  is  a  similar  instance.  In  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  the  able-bodied  paupers 
were  employed  to  cleanse  the  streets  : — 

"  Our  parishioners/'  the  witness  states,  "say  that  the  streets  were 
never  kept  so  clean  as  they  have  been  since  the  new  system  pre« 
vailed.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  contractors  to  employ 
as  few  labourers  in  the  work  as  possible,  and  to  leave  the  streets  until 
they  are  so  dirty  that  large  portions  may  be  removed  at  once.'* 

In  the  answer  firom  Penrith,  it  is  stated  by  the  assistant  over* 
seer, — 

'^  We  have  at  present  about  ten  acres  of  land,  two  of  which  are 
planted  with  potatoes  every  year  by  the  paupers,  with  the  spade  ;  the 
remainder  is  sown  with  corn  and  hay-mss.  We  also  collect  manure 
from  the  streets,  which  we  farm  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  employment  for  the  poor. 
The  streets  are  kept  clean  by  those  in  the  workhouse  ;  and  at  times, 
when  able-bodied  out- door  paupers  apply  for  relief,  we  offer  them  work 
in  the  streets,  which  Ihey  invariably  refuse.  By  this  means,  arid  that  of 
spade  husbandry,  we  get  rid  of  both  our  male  and  female  applicants." 

Mr.  Tweedy  states,  that  at  Huddersfield— 

"  Two  years  ago  a  number  of  men  (15)  applied  for  relief  as  out  of 
work,  and  were  ordered  to  come  next  morning,  and  have  employment 
in  cleansing  the  streets.  Out  of  the  1 5,  but  one  came  the  next  mom* 
ing,  who  said  the  others  had  got  jobs  elsewhere^." 

The  same  results  may  always  be  expected  where  the  applicant 
cannot  plead  actual  inability ;  and  the  labour  of  cleansing  the 
streets  can  be  offered  in  every  town.  The  Reports  of  the  various 
Local  Boards  of  Health  on  the  state  of  the  densely-peopled 
neighbourhoods,  show  how  grievously  this  source  of  employtnent 
has  been  neglected.  Even  where  it  has  been  introduceid,  it  has 
seldom  been  enforced  with  re^larity  and  upon  principle  :  even 
the  success  of  the  experiment  does  not  ensure  its  repetition,  still 
less  its  imitation. 

Another  instance  is  the  mode  in  which  the  out-door  paupers 
are  paid  in  some  of  the  large  parishes  in  the  metropolis.  The 
vestry  clerk  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Middlesex,  states  that,— 

*^  For  several  years  past  a  new  system  of  paying  the  pensioners  has 
been  adopted  in  our  parish.  Formerlv  they  came  in  crowds,  the  regular 
pensioners  being  then  about  800,  and  were  paid  promiscuously  on  the 
presentation  of  their  cards.     It  was  found  tnat  some  persons  obtained 
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payment  twice  over  by  gettinfif  other  persons  to  present  their  cards  after 
they  had  been  once  paid.  The  whole  coming  together,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  was  kept  waitinff  a  considerable  time,  and  in  addition  to 
the  time  lost  by  the  paupers,  there  was  much  mischief  done  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  opportunities  of  communication,  and  the  formation  of  vicious 
acquaintances.  The  mothers  of  bastard  children  might  form  acquaint* 
ances  with  others  still  more  depraved.  The  children  of  more  creditable 
people  became  familiar  with  the  confirmed  paupers. 

*^  The  improvement  consisted  in  the  pensioners  being  paid  In  sets  of 
100  each ;  each  100  is  paid,  and  each  payment  entered  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Any  person  within  the  same  100  may  be  paid  within  the 
same  quarter  of  an  nour ;  the  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
printed  on  each  ticket.  If  the  party  does  not  attend  at  the  proper  lime 
their  pension  is  suspended  during  the  ensuing  week.  An  hour  and  a 
half  of  the' pauper's  time  is  thus  saved  ;  and,  on  an  average,  the  crowd 
is  reduced  n'om  800  to  50,  and  the  commission  of  fraud  by  repeated 
payments  on-  the  same  ticket  is  rendered  impossible." 

The  regulation  might  probably  be  made  much  more  efficient, 
but  such  as  it  is>  it  appears  to  have  been  little  imitated.  The 
overseer  of  the  adjacent  parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green, 
states  in  his  evidence— 

*'  There  were  400  people  with  new  faces  for  me  to  pay  the  first  night 
I  sat.  I  had  no  one  to  assist  me  or  inform  me,  and  I  ffave  money 
away  on  the  mere  statements  made  to  me  ;  I  am  confident  I  paid  some 
of  the  people  twice  over  that  night/' 

These  crowds  are  kept  often  the  whole  day,  and  usually  dtiring 
several  hours'  congregated  together  in  the  most  corrupung  state 
of  idleness  around  tne  workhouse  door.  The  conduct  of  these 
crowds  is  thus  described  by  the  governor  of  St.  Pancras  work- 
house— 

"  Even  this  course  has  not  entirely  got  rid  of  the  evil ;  for  while 
they  are  congregated  round  the  workhouse  doors,  their  language  and 
conduct  are  so  degrading  and  obscene  as  to  be  a  subject  of  heavy 
complaint  with  the  neighbours  and  passengers ;  no  decent  female  can 
approach  them  without  being  insulted ;  and  I  grieve  to  say,  that  the 
young  women  especially  seem  to  have  entirely  lost  all  sense  of  pro- 
priety, or  rather  of  common  decency;  it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see 
them  upon  these  occasions  in  situations  of  indecency  that  are  most  re- 
volting." 

'*  These  very  shameful  practices  have  not  subsisted  for  more  than 
five  or  six  years ;  but  they  have  increased  in  force  and  frequency  within 
that  time,  and  we  have  tried  every  means  of  prevention  within  our 
reach,  without  success.  We  have  called  in  the  aid  of  the  police,  have 
taken  the  parties  before  the  magistrates,  &c.,  but  all  to  no  purpose." 

Other  witnesses,  whose  own  parishes  are  the  boundaries  of 
their  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  their  experience  on  the  subject, 
assert  that  such  evils  are  incurable.     One  parish  evinces  perfect 
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ignorance  of  regulations  which  have  long  been  in  force  as  efficient 
remedies  in  adjacent  parishes.  The  instance  mentioned  at  St. 
Pancras  relates  to  a  form  of  relief  which  we  hope  to  see  abo- 
lished; but  during  the  period  of  its  unavoidable  continuance, 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  regulations  by 
which  its  evils  may  be  abated.  Some  valuable  practical  im- 
pirovements  of  the  existing  svstem  are  found  in  the  voluminous 
codes  and  by-laws  under  which  incorporations  are  managed. 

If  the  sum  of  the  good  regulations  which  are  found  m  single 
and  separate,  and  therefore  partial  operation,  scattered  amidst 
a  multitude  of  parishes,  were  carried  lato  complete  execution  in 
every  parish  or  district  to  which  they  were  found  applicable,  the 
improvement  would  probably  be  greater  than  can  be  hoped  for 
from  untried  enactments.  \Ve  recommend,  therefore,  that  the 
same  powers  of  making  rules  and  regulations  that  are  now  exer- 
cised oy  upwaixls  of  15,000  unskilled  and  ^practically)  irrespon- 
sible authorities,  liable  to  be  biassed  by  sinister  interests,  should 
be  confined  to  the  Central  Board  of  Control,  on  which  responsi- 
bility is  strongly  concentrated,  and  which  will  have  the  most  ex- 
tensive information.  Even  if  the  Board  were  to  frame  bad  ref- 
lations (and  worse  regulations  than  those  now  in  practice  they 
could  scarcely  devise),  it  would  be  a  less  mischievous  arrange- 
ment than  the  present,  inasmuch  as  the  chances  of  opposition  to 
a  pernicious  measure  would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  jurisdiction,  and  success  in  such  opposition  would 
be  success  throughout  the  jurisdiction.  Those  who  are  now 
maintaiuers  of  their  own  errors  would  be  vigilant  and  unsparing 
censors  of  the  errors  of  a  distant  authority.  >  Under  the  existing 
system,  when  opposition  is  made  to  the  continuance  of  a  bad 
practice,  and  the  opposition  is  successful,  the  success  is  limited 
to  one  parish,  or  to  one  fifteen-thousandth  part  of  the  whole  field 
in  which  the  practice  may  prevail.  In  the  next  parish,  and  in 
other  parishes,  the  form  of  the  abuse  is  generally  varied,  and 
requires  a  varied  as  well  as  a  renewed  opposition.  These  varia- 
tions elude  legislative  enactments,  and  divide  and  weaken  the 
force  with  which  the  opinion  of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  com- 
munity would  act  against  them.  But  if  a  bad  practice  is  rendered 
uniform,  it  becomes  obnoxious  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  to  the 
full  force  of  public  opinion ;  the  aggregate  of  its  effects,  immediate 
or  collateral,  which  may  appear  insignificant,  and  unworthy  of 
attention,  in  the  single  and  obscure  parish,  or  in  any  group  of 
parishes,  may  be  correctly  estimated,  and  brought  completely 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  Legislature.  For  this  purpose, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  others  which  we  have  already  laid 
down,  we  consider  that  uniformity  of  management  would,  in 
many  cases,  be  essential  to  improvement,  and  to  the  permanency 
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of  any  improved  system.  To  the  accomplishment  of  these  ob- 
jects, other  measures,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  advert,  appear 
to  us  to  be  requisite.  By  means,  however,  of  the  agency  wnich 
we  have  proposed,  by  alterations  of  detail  after  detail,  with  which 
the  Legislature  could  not  occupy  itself,  bad  practices  may  be 
weeded  out  of  every  district,  good  practices  may  be  planted  in 
every  district.  The  precedent  whicn  we  have  adduced  with  re* 
lation  to  the  control  of  savings*  banks  and  friendly  societies  illus- 
trates this  course  of  operations.     Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  states — 

"  I  invariably  forward  to  all  the  institutions  suggestions  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  adopting  rules  which  have  been  found  to  work  benefici- 
ally; and  I  also  warn  them  of  mischievous  results  experienced  from 
particular  rules  in  other  places.  For  example,  with  regard  to  tlie  for- 
mer, I  foynd  In  one  of  the  savings'  banks  ((he  Exeter)  a  rule  which 
allowed  the  trustees  to  apply  to  the  member's  benefit  any  portion  of  the 
deposits  in  c^se  o^  insanity  or  imbecility ;  and  not  one  of  the  other 
savings*  banks  possessed  such  a  rule.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
a  niember  became  insane,  they  would  have  had  no  other  mode  to 
enable  them  to  apply  the  member's  money  to  his  use  than  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Sometimes  the  sums  to  be  applied  were 
only  10/.:  this  rule  I  communicated  by  circular  to  the  members  of 
every  savings*  bank,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  should  be  adopted : 
many  of  them  have  already  adopted  it ;  and  I  believe  that  in  a  short 
time  it  will  be  generally  adopted.  Where  I  find  a  good  rule,  I  send 
it  to  all ;  and  when  I  find  a. bad  rule,  I  stop  it  in  all,  and  the  chances 
of  finding  good  rules  are  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  juris- 
diction." 

The  central  agency  instituted  by  the  Legislature  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  would  form  a  depo- 
sitory of  comprehensive  information  to  guide  the  local  officers  in 
cases  which,  from  their  comparatively  limited  experience  and 
knowledge,  might  appear  to  them  to  be,  or  which  really  were, 
anomalous.  Applications  it>  cases  of  this  nature  have  already 
been  made  to  the  Commissioners.  Their  information  would 
be  received  with  the  conviction  of  its  being  the  best  existing 
upon  the  subject.  The  last  witness  cited  was  asked,  with  reference 
to  this  point, 

"  Are  you  ofien  consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty  experienced  by  ma- 
gistrates and  others  who  are  managers  of  the  several  societies  within 
your  supervision? — ^Yes;  and  by  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions,  by 
Members  of  both  Houses,  under  the  supposition,  as  I  conceive,  that  I 
am  paid  by  salary,  and  that,  being  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  they  are 
entitled  io  apply  io  me  in  cases  where  they  themselves  feei  difficulty. 
I  invariably  give  the  assistance  asked,  although  it  takes  up  a  great 
deal  of  a  professional  man's  time." 
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The  chief  remedy  for  the  principal  evil  of  the  system^  the  in- 
crease of  the  numoer  of  the  able-bodied  paupers^  having  been 
shown  to  be  their  reception  in  a  well-manag^ed  workhouse ;  we 
shall  next  consider  by  what  means  by  which  such  workhouses 
can  be  provided,  and  the  requisite  management  enforced. 

The  first  difficulty  arises  from  the  small  population  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  parishes.  Of  the  15>535  parishes  (including 
under  that  name  townships  maintaining  their  own  poor)  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  there  are  737  in  which  the  population  does  not 
exceed  50  persons;  1907  in  which  it  does  not  exceed  100;  and 
6681  in  which  it  does  not  exceed  300.  Few  such  parishes  could 
support  a  workhouse,  though  they  may  have  a  poorhouse,  a  mise- 
rable abode,  occupied  rent-free  by  three  or  four  dissolute  families, 
mutually  corrupting  each  other.  Even  the  parishes  which  are 
somewhat  more  populous,  those  containing  from  300  lo  800  in- 
habitants, and  which  amount  to  5353,  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
they  possess  an  efficient  management,  obtain  it  at  a  dispropor- 
tionate expense. 

In  such  parishes,  when  overburthened  with  poor,  we  usually 
find  the  building,  called  a  workhouse,  occupied  by  60  or  80  pau- 
pers, made  up  of  a  dozen  or  more  neglected  children  (under  the 
c^re,  perhaps,  of  a  pauper),  about  twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied 
adult  paupers  of  both  sexes,  and  probably  an  equal  number  of  aged 
and  impotent  persons,  proper  objects  of  reUef.  Amidst  these  the 
mothers  of  bastard  children  and  prostitutes  live  without  shame, 
and  associate  freely  with  the  youth,  who  have  also  the  examples 
and  conversation  of  the  frequent  inmates  of  the  county  gaol,  the 
poacher,  the  vagrant,  the  decayed  beggar,  and  other  characters 
of  the  worst  description.  To  these  may  often  be  added  a  solitary 
blind  person,  one  or  two  idiots,  and  not  unfrequently  are  heard, 
from  among  the  rest,  the  incessant  ravings  of  some  neglected 
lunatic.     In  such  receptacles  the  sick  poor  are  often  immured. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Report  we  have  given  instances  of 
the  condition  of  the  larger  workhouses  in  the  metropolis*  The 
statements  with  respect  to  those  in  the  provincial  towns  and  in 
the  rural  districts  are  equally  unfavourable:  we  annex  a  very 
few  instances. 

Captain  Pringle  states  that,  in 

'*  Portsea  Workhowte — ^In  the  women's  yard  all  characters  mix  to- 
gether,  excepting  that  the  very  old  have  small  rooms,  in  each  room 
three  or  four ;  in  these,  and  in  the  large  day-room,  in  which  were  nurses 
with  bastards,  they  had  fires  in  August,  and  were  cooking,  making 
tea,  &c.  The  general  character  of  the  house,  both  as  to  the  persons 
of  the  paupers,  their  day-rooms  and  bed-rooms,  is  slovenly  and  dirty. 
The  space  so  limited  also,  that  in  rooms  containing  from  twenty  to 
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thirty  beds,  they  were  so  close  as  merely  to  allow  a  person  to  pass  be- 
tween them."  * 

'*  In  that  at  Runueyt  in  which  the  inmates  amount  to  forty-eight, 
they  are  farmed  at  the  price  of  St.  weekly,  children  Included.  There 
la  no  scale  of  diet,  that  being  left  to  the  farmer  or  contractor,  who  also 
employs  the  paupers  where  and  how  he  pleases.  The  house  was  dirty, 
the  old  men  particularly  so ;  the  younger  men  and  boys  were  out  at 
work.  On  inquiring  for  the  boys'  dormitory,  I  found  they  slept  each 
with  one  of  the  men^;  the  mistress  said  this  was  done  to  keep  them 
quiet.  The  overseer,  who  accompanied  me,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
inspect  the  house,  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  placing  men  and 
boys  to  sleep  together ;  that  he  never  had  any  complaints  either  as 
to  diet  or  beds,  and  he  believed  all  were  comfortable.  And  as  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  little  attention  paid  by  these  constituted  authorities  to 
the  duties  confided  to  them,  one  of  the  girls,  it  appeared,  had  a  child 
by  the  brother  of  the  contractor.  The  overseer  did  not  consider  this 
as  a  circumstance  of  any  importance.  Nothing  was  said  to  the  con- 
tractor, and  his  brother  was  still  allowed  to  be  about  the  house.t*' 

'*  With  regard  to  classification  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  small 
poor-houses,  with  the  exception  of  Millbrook,  I  never  fbund  it  more  than 
nominal ;  and  even  in  the  larger  poor-houses,  classification  and  other 
regulations  appeared  never  to  be  carried  Into  efiect  In  an  efficient 
manner,  for  which  the  master  was  probably  often  less  to  blame  than 
those  under  whose  control  he  held  his  situation.  The  children  are  the 
sufferers  from  this  neglect,  as  may  be  inferred  from  so  large  a  portion 
turning  out  badly."t  \ 

'*  In  the  small  agricultural  parish  of  Tandridge,  with  a  population  of 
478,  a  double  tenement  has  been  hired  as  a  poor-house  :  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  in  one  bed,  sleep  the  master  with  two  boys,  aged  15  and  12 ;  in 
the  other  bed,  a  girl  of  15  with  a  boy  of  11 ;  in  another  very  small 
room,  a  man  and  wife,  and  two  children,  lie  In  one  bed<  and  two  chil- 
dren on  the  floor.  The  parish  cage,  the  interior  of  which  is  about  eight 
feet  square,  is  used  as  the  habitation  of  four  persons, — a  man,  his  wife, 
and  two  children  ;  a  grated  opening  In  the  wall  admits  light  and  air." 

"  In  Dover  workhouse  the  number  of  inmates  is  250 ;  the  average 
expense  of  diet  2s.  7|d. ;  seven  lunatics  are  confined  here,  two  of 
whom  are  very  dangerous,  and  are  chained  to  their  beds ;  one  of  them 
was  lately  at  large  in  the  yard,  and  had  very  nearly  put  one  of  the  pau- 
pers to  death,  who  was  saved  by  the  master  coming  in  time  to  rescue 
him.  In  many  workhouses  in  this  county  there  are  idiots  and  insane 
persons  who  are  a  great  annoyance  to  the  inmates  in  general;  probably 
this  nuisance  will  not  exist  much  longer,  as  the  asylum  near  Maidstone 
is  nearly  completed.''^ 

Mr., Osier,  in  his  communication,  gives  the  following  in- 
dtances  of  the  condition  of  the  workhouses  in  the  vicinity  of  Fal- 
mouth : 

*\  Mabe  House,  a  ruinous  hovel,  utterly  unfit  for  the  residence  of  a 

*  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  292.  t  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  n.  296. 

J  Mr.  Majendie,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  pp.  173, 174,       }  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  pp.  217, 218. 
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human  being,  two  men,  four  women,  three  chfldren;  of  whom  four  r^ 
ceive  S$.  9d.  weekly,  and  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  hate 
only  shelter.  A  married  couple  occupy  the  same  room  with  two 
women  •/' 

"  Mylor, — Eipht  men,  seventeen  women,  seven  children,  who  are 
placed  in  (he  different  rooms,  supporting  themselves  cjther  by  an  allow- 
ance of  money  from  the  parish,  or  by  their  own  labour.  A  barber^ 
who  carries  on  business  in  the  house,  has  his  pole  hung  out  at  the  door. 
No  governor,  or  domestic  authority  of  any  description  t*** 

In  such  places,  when  questions  of  the  following  tenor  are  put 
— ^Why  is  no  labour  found  for  the  able-bodied?  Why  are  not 
the  children  placed  under  proper  tuition?  Why  is  not  proper 
care  taken  of  the  lunatic  ? — tne  usual  answers  are,  "  The  parish 
is  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  keeper ;"  "  We  cannot  keep  a  school- 
master for  so  few  children;"  '' To  provide  a  superintendent  to 
keep  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  men  at  work  would  be  too  heavy  a 
charge.'*  Even  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  of  these  various 
classes,  and  the  management  of  the  house,  is  often  found  a  jpecu- 
niary  burthen  disproportionately  heavy;  and  the  parish  officers 
attempt  to  diminish  it  by  coafiding  the  whole  to  one  who  is  in 
reality,  and  sometimes  avowedly,  a  pauper. 

••  Con$tantine  Home. — ^Tcn  men,  nineteen  women,  two  children. 
The  governor  has  been  dismissed  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  an 
infirm  old  pauper  regulates  the  diet  and  keeps  the  accounts.  All  rooms, 
except  the  kitchen,  close,  dirty,  and  oflTensive.  Bedsteads,  clumsy 
wooden  ones.  Men's  dormitory,  their  sitting-room,  very  low, .  with 
windows  too  small  for  ventilation ;  excessively  dirty,  and  an  abominable 
musty  smell.  The  fish  dinners  are  cooked  here.  House  appeared  not 
to  have  been  whitewashed  from  time  immemorial.  Two  men  slept  in 
the  women's  rooms,  but  the  new  overseer  expressed  an  intention  to  cor- 
rect these  evils X'' 

The  Rev.  Peyton  Blackiston^  the  curate  of  Lymington,  Hants, 
states — 

*'  It  appears  to  me  that  parochial  workhouses  are  in  most  places 
very  inefficient,  owing  to  their  want  of  a  proper  and  extensive  subdivi- 
sion, so  that  the  bad  may  be  completely  separated  from  the  good.  All 
the  parish  officers  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject  have 
at  once  acknowledged  the  evil ;  but  they  say  that  the  parishes  could 
not  affiird  the  expense  of  such  subdivisions. 

'*  The  result  of  my  inquiries  and  observations  respecting  the  moral 
and  religious  education  of  the  children  in  the  parochial  workhouses  is. 
that  it  18  greatly  neglected.  Even  in  the  workhouse  of  Lymington 
there  was  no  such  instruction  previous  to  the  year  1831,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  an  hour  a  day,  in  which  the  girl  who  cooked  taught  the 
diildren  to  read.  This  has  also  contributed  to  make  them  turn  out 
badly.      At  this  moment  the  generality  of  'parochial  workhouses  in 

♦  App.  (c.)  ^  167.         t  App.  (C)  p.  lee.         t  App.  (c.)  ^  isr. 
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Hampshire  do  not  supply  any  effective  religious  and  moral  instniction  ; 
4he  cnildren  cannot  do  even  the  coarsest  needlework  in  a  creditable 
manner,  nor  are  they  practised  in  that  kind  of  work  which,  as  domestic 
servants,  they  woula  be  required  to  perform.  I  dare  sav  the  parish 
officers  will  endeavour  to  gloss  over  the  matter,  and  from  sname  would 
make  it  appear  ,that  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  parish 
children  was  well  attended  to ;  but  as  an  eye-witness  of  many  parochial 
workhouses,  and  having  conversed  with  many  of  my  brother  clergy  on 
the  subject,  I  can  state  that  such  is  not  the  case.  In  the  workhouse  of 
Liymington  p^rish^  which  is  one  certainly  of  the  most  improved  provin- 
cial towns  I  know,  a  school  was  established  in  1S31,  when  an  able 
woman  was  appointed  to  give  instructions  in  reading  and  religious 
duties,  and  to  teach  and  superintend  needlework.  The  advantages  were 
most  striking.  It  is  almost  past  belief,  that  about  two  months  ago  the 
vestry  discontinued  the  schoolmistress,  although  her  salary  was  only  10^. 
per  annum  and  her  dinner*." 

Even  in  the  larger  workhouses  internal  subdivisions  do  not 
afford  the  means  of  classification,  where  the  inmates  dine  in  the 
same  rooms^  or  meet  or  see  each  other  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  place.  In  the  largest  bouses,  containing  from  eight  hun- 
^dred  to  a  thousand  inmates,  where  there  is  comparatively  good 
order,'  and,  in  many  respects,  superior  management,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  the  formation  and  extension  of  vicious  con- 
nexions. Inmates  who  see  each  other,  though  prevented  from 
communicating  in  the  house,  often  become  associates  when  they 
meet  out  of  it.  It  is  found  almost  impracticable  to  subject  all 
the  various  classes  within  the  same  house  to  an  appropriate 
treatment.  One  part  of  a  class  of  adults  often  so  closely  re- 
sembles a  part  of  another  class,  as  to  make  any  distinction  in 
treatment  appear  arbitrary  and  capricious  to  those  who  are 
placed  in  the  inferior  class,  and  to  create  discontents,  which  the 
existing  authority  is  too  feeble  to  suppress,  and  so  much  com- 
plexity as  to  render  the  object  attainable  only  by  great  additional 
expense  and  remarkable  skill.  Much,  however,  has  been  accom- 
plished in  some  of  the  existing  houses ,  but  much  more  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  may  be  effected,  and  at  a  less  expense  by  the  measures 
ivhich  we  proceed  to  suggest. 

At  least  four  classes  are  necessary  :-^l.  The  aged  and  really 
impotent;  2.  The  children;  3.  The  able-bodied  females ;  4.  The 
able-bodied  males.  Of  whom  we  trust  that  the  two  latter  will  be 
the  least  numerous  classes.  It  appears  to  us  that  both  the 
requisite  classification  and  the  requisite  superintendence  may  be 
better  obtained  in  separate  buildings  than  under  a  single  roof. 
If  effected  in  the  latter  mode,  large  buildings  must  be  erected, 
ainCe  few  of  the  existing  buildings  are  of  the  requisite  size  or 

•  App,  (C.)  pp.  1, 3. 
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arrangement^  and  as  veiy  different  qualities^  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, are  required  for  the  management  of  such  dissimilar 
classes,  each  class  must  have  its  separate  superintendent.  No- 
thing would  be  saved,  therefore,  in  superintendence,  and  much 
expense  must  be  incurred  in  buildings. 

If,  however,  a  separate  building  is  assigned  to  each  class,  the 
existing  workhouses  might,  in  most  cases,  be  made  use  of.  For 
this  purpose  the  parishes  possessing  these  houses  must,  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  be  incorporated.  By  these  means  four  parishes, 
each  of  which  has  at  present  no  means  of  classification,  might 
at  once  obtain  the  means  of  the  most  effectual  classification ;  and 
though  so  small  a  number  of  parishes  as  four  might  be  sufficient 
for  an  incorporation,  it  is  obvious  that  a  much  larger  number 
mi^ht  unite,  and  obtain  the  advantages  of  wholesale  management 
and  good  superintendence,  not  only  without  any  increase,  but  with 
a  great  diminution  of  expense. 

The  salary  of  the  masters  of  separate  workhouses  in  towns  does 
not  usually  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  ^ineas  per  annum;  the  aggre- 
.gate  expenses  of  management  of  four  such  workhouses  may  be 
stated  to  be  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  forty  guineas,  and 
yet  no  special  provision  is  usually  made  for  the  superintendence 
of  the  labour  of  the  able-bodied,  nor  for  the  education  of  the 
children.  Under  a  system  of  combined  management  a  less  salary 
would  probably  suffice  for  the  person  who  superintended  the  poor- 
house  or  receptacle  for  the  old,  whilst  a  larger  salary  might  be 
given  to  a  person  of  appropriate  qualifications  to  act  as  task- 
master or  Superintendent  of  the  workhouse,  properly  so  called, 
for  the  reception  of  the  able-bodied,  and  also  to  a  person  properly 
qualified  to  act  as  a  schoolmaster.  Each  class  might  thus  receive- 
an  appropriate  treatment;  the  old  might  enjoy  their  indulgences 
without  torment  from  the  boisterous ;  the  children  be  educated, 
and  the  able-bodied  subjected  to  such  courses  of  labour  and  dis- 
cipline as  will  repel  the  indolent  and  vicious.  The  principle  of 
separate  and  appropriate  management  has  been  carried  into  im- 
perfect execution,  in  the  cases  of  lunatics,  by  means  of  lunatic 
asylums;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  with  relation  to  these 
objects,  the  blind  and  similar  cases,  it  might  be  carried  into  more 
complete  execution  under  extended  incorporations  acting  with 
the  aid  of  the  Central  Board. 

Apprehensions  are  frequently  expressed  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences from  congregrating  "  large  bodies  of  sturdy  paupers  to- 
gether in  workhouses."  Such  consequences  have  not  ensued  in 
the  instances  of  the  dispanperised  parishes,  and  we  believe  that  the 
most  effectual  means  of  preventing  them  is  the  classification  which 
we  propose.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  for  those  who  judge  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  able-bodied  paupers  in  small  classes  under  the  existing 
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fliystem  to  anticipate  that  in  larger  classes  their  conduct  will  be 
proportionably  worse,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  controlling  them 
will  be  increased,  and  could  be  overcome  only  in  edifices  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  We  should  admit  this  opinion  to  have 
weighty  if  the  able-bodied  paupers  were  brought  together  in  larger 
classes,  without  being  placed  under  better  management;  the 
probable  mischief  of  an  t/2-regulated  and  idle  class  being  proper- 
iionate  to  the  chances  of  there  bein^ -found  within  the  class  per- 
:8ons  able  to  give  it  a  mischievous  direction,  and  all  other  things 
i^maining  the  same,  these  chances  are  of  course  increased  by  the 
•increase  of  the  class ;  but  by  good  management  those  chances  are 
almost  annihilated.  The  evidence  which  we  have  received  ap- 
pears to  establish  that  continued  tumult  on  the  part  of  able- 
bodied  paupers,  is  conclusive  proof  of  inexperience  or  incapacity 
on  the  parts  of  those  charged  with  their  management.  The  tes- 
timony upon  this  subject  of  Mr.  Mott,  a  witness  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive practical  experience  of  any  witness  examined  under  this 
Commission,  is  corroborated  by  that  of  others. 

*^  The  refractory  poor,**  he  states,  "  occasion  great  mischief  and  con- 
fusion in  all  workhouses ;  but  the  mischief  arises  more  from  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  the  few,  than  from  the  many^  for  all  my  experience  has  shown 
-that  the  numoer  of  refractory  paupers  is  not  great,  as  compared  with  the 
gtoas  number  of  paupers  in  any  parish  or  district,  perhaps  not  much 
above  five  per  cent.,  certainly  not  ten  per  cent. ;  and  the  conduct  even  of 
persons  of  this  class  must  be  attributed  to  the  inducements  offered  by  the 
present  defective  system,  rather  than  to  any  innate  disposition  to  act 
unlawfully.  They  know  that  their  customary  allowances  and  the  rules 
of  management  are  discretiojiary  in  the  breasts  of  the  parish  ojfficers ; 
they  have  daily  proof  that  the  most  refractory  frequently  obtain  their 
ernh,  and  get  their  condition  '  bettered,'  partly  through  the  fear  or  dis- 
like o[  the  officers  to  come  in  contact  with  such  characters,  and  partly 
from  a  desire  of  the  stipendiary  manager  to  save  himself  trouble,  well 
knowing  th^t  a  complaint  to  the  magistrates  is  only  a  waste  of  time,  be- 
cause the  punishment  awarded  is  in  fact  no  punishment  whatever.  These 
refractory  characters  are  generally  the  most  expert  work-people  (of 
those  who  apply  for  relief)  under  proper  ^idance.  If  I  had  a  given 
quantity  of  work  to  get  done  in  a  certain  time,  by  paupers,  I  should  say 
to  the  parish  officers,  '  Let  me  have  your  most  refractory  characters  ^' 
as  I  find  that,  with  mildness  and  persuasion,  but  with  a  determined  con* 
duct,  constant  superintendence,  and  suitable  encouragement,  they  may  be 
brought  to  do  much  more  work  than  other  paupers.  They  are  not  to  be 
calculated  upon  as  permanent  paupers  under  a  ffood  system,  and  I  do 
believe  that  to  a  man  they  would  run  to  steady  industry,  if  compelled  by 
superior  authority  to  conform  to  regulations  rendering  such  industry  pre- 
ferable." 

The  success  of  the  management  of  various  institutions  in  the 
metropolis,  which  give  no  partial  relief,  such  as  the  Philanthropic 
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Society^  where  the  children  of  criminals  are  educated  and  brought 
up  to  useful  trades ;  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute^  in  which  youne 
persons  who  have  been  discharged  from  prison  are  supplied  with 
the  means  of  instruction  and  reformation ;  and  the  Guardian 
Society,  in  which  females  who  have  become  outcasts  from  society 
ai*e  provided  with  a  temporary  asylum  and  suitable  employment 
until  tlieir  conduct  affords  assurances  of  their  amendment,  are 
instances  of  what  might  be  done  by  the  good  management  of 
separate  classes  of  the  existin^r  paupers. 

These  societies  take  for  their  subjects  persons  trained  up  in 
vice,  and  are  stated,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  to  reclaim 
them.  The  children  who  enter  an  ordinary  workhouse,  quit  it,  if 
they  ever  quit  it,  corrupted  where  they  were  well  disposed,  and 
hardened  where  they  were  vicious. 

Tlie  circumstances  which  appear  to  conduce  to  the  success  of 
the  excellent  institutions  to  which  we  have  referred  (and  to.  which 
we  might  add  the  Asylums  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  the  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Marine  Society's  Schools),  appear  to 
be,  first,  that  by  classification  of  the  objects  of  relief,  the  appro- 
priate course  of  treatment  is  better  ascertained,  and  its  application 
and  the  general  management  rendered  less  difficult;  secondly, 
that  the  co-operation  of  persons  of  leisure  and  information  is  ob- 
tained. Tlie  institutions  for  females  are  generally  superintended 
by  ladies*  committees. 

Tlie  following  extracts  from  some  evidence  given  by  Mrs. 
Park,  wife  of  Mr.  Adam  Park,  surgeon,  Gravesend,  the  brother 
of  the  celebrated  traveller,  will  serve  to  show,  that  under  £Ood 
arrangements  much  voluntary  service  might  be  made  available  ia 
a  great  proportion  of  the  workhouses  throughout  the  country^ 

*'  About  two  years  ago  the  state  of  our  workhouse  attracted  my  atteti^ 
tion,  from  the  condition  in  which  I  Ieara6(\  that  it  was  during  my  inqui- 
ries respecting  Mr.  Park's  patients,  he  being  then  the  surgeon  of  the 
parish.  There  were  then  fifty  females  in  Uie  workhouse.  Of  these, 
twenty-seven  were  young,  stout,  active  women,  who  were  never  employed^ 
in  doing  any  thing  whatever.  There  were  five  of  these  young  and  able- 
women  who  were  accustomed  to  go  to  bed  in  the  forenoon,  solely  to  pasa^ 
off  the  time.  Hiere  was  no  separation  of  the  sexes  during  the  day,  andf 
the  most  frightful  demoralisation  was  the  consequence.  Four  old 
females  did  the  whole  of  the  work  pf  cooking  and  cleaning  the  house. 

'*  The  younger  females,  the  children,  were  brought  up  much  in  the 
same  way ;  they  were  educated  by  an  exceedingly  ignorant,  ill-conducted 
man,  a  pauper,  who  acted  as  the  parish  schoolmaster.  These  females 
«rere  brought  up  in  the  tame  school  with  the  boys,  and  very  great  dis- 
oiders  prevailed. 

**  Tue  old  females  were  also  very  ill  regulated.  I  found  that  they 
made  it  a  practice  to  send  tlie  chiidren  to  the  public-house  for  spirits. 
How  tliey  obtained  the  money  was  a  mystery  which  I  have  sever  been 
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able  to  penetrate.  On  the  whole,  the  workhouse  appeared  to  me,  from 
all  I  tuLW  and  all  I  could  learn,  a-frightful  and  increasing  source  of  demo- 
ralization to  the  labouring  classes,  and  of  burthens  to  them  in  common 
with  the  higher  classes. 

"  Seeing  this  I  got  several  ladies  to  form  a  committee,  and  we  tenr 
dered  our  services  to  the  cliurchwardens  and  the  parish  officers  to  educate 
the  children,  and  to  make  the  young  and  able-bodied  paupers  of  our  own 
sex  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day,  and  conform  to  industrious 
and  religious  habits. 

"  The  first  object  was  to  bring  all  the  inmates  to  more  industrious 
habits.  Instead  of  four  old  persons  always  doing  all  the  work  in  the 
house,  our  intention  was,  that  the  requisite  number  of  persons  should 
perform  the  cooking  and  other  work  in  turn,  so  that  these  young  women 
might  learn  household  work,  and  form  useful  domestic  habits,  instead  of 
bad  habits  and  immorality." 

The  exertions  of  these  ladies  were  greatly  impeded  by  the 
parish  officers ;  much  good  was  nevertheless  accomplished.  The 
witness  states^  that — 

*'  The  elder  paupers  were  taught  knitting  stockings,  and  the  younger 
females  needlework.  Before  we  went  to  the  workhouse  they  were  badly 
clothed,  and  some  of  tliem  were  almost  in  a  state  of  rags  and  nakedness. 
We  wished  to  have  the  whole  clothed  in  one  way,  with  gowns  of  blue 
linsey-woolsey,  check  aprons,  dark  handkerchiefs,  and  close  white  cans. 
AileT  violent  opposition  from  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the  females 
themselves,  this  was  acceded  to.     Hitherto  they  had  purchased  the  most 

gaudy  prints  for  the  females,  and  ready-made  slop  shirts  for  the  men  in 
le  house,  whilst  the  young  women  were  lying  in  bed  idle.  One  of  the 
.paupers,  a  girl  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  refused  to  work,  was  dressed 
iii  a  dashing  print-dress  of  red  and  green,  with  gigot  sleeves,  a  silk  band» 
•a  large  golden  or  gilt  buckle,  long  gilt  earrings,  and  a  lace-cap,  turned 
•up  in  front  with  bright  ribbons,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  a  high  comb 
under  the  cap,  and  abundance  of  curls.  A  general  order  was  g^ven  that 
the  hair  of  the  females  should  be  braided,  and  put  under  their  caps,  and  no 
curls  or  curl-papers  seen.  We  got  the  whole  of  the  young  females 
clothed  in  the  manner  we  designed  in  two  months  during  the  first  vear. 
This  was  done  by  their  own  labour,  under  the  instructions  we  gave  them. 
The  benefit  of  this  dress  was,  that  whenever  they  went  out  of  the  work- 
house they  were  known  and  liable  to  observation,  and  could  not  act  aa 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  act  when  they  could  not  be  distinguished. 
In  the  next  place  the  parish  saved  money,  ^hev  were  thus  clothed  com- 
fortably for  10«.  each ;  the  clothing  consisting  of  one  chemise,  one  apron, 
one  cap,,  gown,  and  petticoat,  stockings,  handkerchief,  and  all  for  lOt. 
'*  After  that  we  procured  them  needle-work,  in  which  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty, though  we  were  opposed,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  notion 
that  we  should  injure  the  National  School,  where  work  is  taken  in.  It 
was  supposed  also  that  it  would  injure  industrious  poor  people  in  the 
neighbourhood.'  But,  according  to  the  statements  of  tne  National 
School  Society,  the  amount  of  the  labour  done  was  not  diminished. 
Neither  could  we  ascertain  that  any  industrious  people  out  of  the  housa 
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had  been  injured  by  it ;  we  never  had  any  complaint,  nor  ever  heard  of 
one  from  any  industrious  people,  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  work  we  procured  was  work  created,  or  which  would  not  have 
been  done  had  it  not  been  taken  in  at  the  workhouse.  But  it  would  have 
been  much  better  that  the  work  which  might  be  done  in  wealthy  families 
should  be  done  in  the  workhouse,  that  these  paupers  should  be  oocupiedr 
usefully,  and  instructed.  The  ladies  paid  ffreat  attention  to  the  work^ 
and  employed  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  active  ofthe  inmates  of  the 
house  as  the  general  superintendent  The  work  was  remarked  for  its 
neatness ;  no  slovenly  or  indifferent  work  was  permitted  to  go  out ;  and 
the  committee  were  so  particular^  that  the  instruction  they  received  was 
necessarily  much  better  than  that  which  they  would  have  obtained  in  the 
houses  of  their  own  parents.  One  effect  of  this  partial  discipline  in  the 
house  was,  that  in  almost  two  months  about  one-half  of  the  workers  left; 
Some  of  them  called  themselves  widows )  others  said  that  they  did  not 
come  in  to  work ;  they  merely  came  in  until  tl^ey  could  accommodate 
themselves,  until  they  could  get  themselves  another  situation ;  but  they 
would  not  remain  to  work,  indeed,  that  they  would  not;  they  would  take 
a  room  and  keep' themselves  when  they  were  out  of  place,  sooner  than: 
put  on  a  dress^  and  be- made  to  woik !  One  refractory  person  said,  '  The 
poor  were  not  going  to  be  oppressed  by  work.' 

"  If  you  had  been  seconded  in  your  exertions,  and  been  allowed  to 
carry  Into  effect  the  alterations  which  you  thought  desirable,  whalP 
further  effects  do  you  believe,  judging  from  your  experience,  would 
have  been  practicable  ? — In  the  first  place,  we  should  have  had  the 
hours  of  work  at  least  doubled.  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  work- 
house might,  as  regards  females,  be  made  a  school  of  industry,  and  a 
place  of  wholesome  restraint,  instead  of  a  school  of  vice.  Whilst  na 
one  would  come  to  it  under  the  influence  of  tlie  inducements  afforded' 
by  indolence,  those  who  must  necessarily  come  there,  orphans,  and 
the  great  numbers  of  young  people  who  have  been  born  on  the  pari8b» 
might  be  so  instructed  as  to  be  made  superior  servants*  and  gpood 
nurses,  and  superior  wives  of  working  men.  In  the  ffrst  place,  the 
workhouse  affords  the  means  of  giving  to  females  instruction  in  house- 
hold work  and  in  domestic  economy,  which  at  present  is  their  great 
want,  and  which  so  frequently  occasions  the  ruin  and  misery  of  labour- 
ing men  when  they  take  wives  from  this  class.  That  which  is  done  by 
the  Guardian  Society  in  London,  might  be  done  in  every  workhouse 
throughout  the  kingdom.  If  matrons,  with  proper  qualifications,  were 
appointed,  they  might  conduct  the  system,  and  might  obtain  the  assist* 
ance  ofthe  ladies  of  the  vicinity.  I  was  told  at  the  outset  that  ladiee 
could  not  be  got  to  form  a  committee,  but  I  found  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  getting  a  committee  of  the  age  and  qualifications  to  command 
respect.  The  household  work,  scouring,  cleaning,  washing,  plaia 
cooking,  needlework,  knitting,  mending  and  making  up  carpets,  and 
economical  industry  might  under  such  a  system  be  taught  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  they  could  be  learned  in  a  cottage,  or  even  in  the 
house  of  a  person  of  the  middle  classes.  They  might  also  receive 
superior  instruction  in  another  respect;  they  might  be  well  qualified  to 
act  as  nurses  when  sickness  occurred  in  the  families  of  their  employers 
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or  in  their  own  fatnilies.  There  are  always  poor  people  sick  in  the 
workhouse,  and  they  might  be  usefully  taught  to  wait  upon  the  sick 
people.  There  are  very  few  females  capable  of  acting  as  nurses ;  in 
fact,  it  requires  good  instruction  of  a  nature  which  might  be  given  by 
the  physician  who  attends  the  Workhouse.  The  ladies*  committee 
might  maintain  a  very  high  order  of  domestic  instruction  in  these 
places ;  and  the  children  of  misfortune,  who  are  now  a  prey  to  every 
vice,  might  be  good  servants,  and  in  every  respect  good  members  of 
society.  This  is,  in  fact,  accomplished  by  the  ladies  of  the  Guardian 
Society  in  London. 

"  Did  you  attempt  to  make  any  classification  in  the  house  ?— In  such 
a  house  classification  was  nearly  impossible.  We  did  on  some  occa- 
sions separate  the  very  old  from  the  young,  which  was  deemed  by  the 
old  a  very  gpreat  blessing.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the 
very  bad  females  from  the  others  who  were  less  depraved,  but  we  never 
could  effect  it.  In  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  classification 
which  could  be  made,  would  be  by  placing  them  in  separate  houses, 
which  might  be  effected,  I  %m  sure,  without  any  addition  to  the  present 
number  of  houses.  When  I  look  at  the  parishes  around  here  and  their 
hoMses,  I  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  a  good  classification  of 
the  inmates,  provided  they  were  under  one  general  management.  The 
persons  who  are  placed  as  superintendents  should  have  no  local  in- 
terests, and  therefore  should  not  be  locally  appointed.  So  surely  as 
they  are,  so  surely  will  there  be  disorder.  The  rules  will  not  be  so 
rigidly  applied  as  they  ought  to  be  from  the  numbers  in  the  house  who 
are  connected  with  them  or  known  to  them.  The  mischief  which  we 
find  to  result  from  this  exercise  of  partiality  goes  beyond  the  violation 
of  some  rules,  and  the  weakening  of  all  others,  in  the  ferment  and  dis- 
content and  disorder  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  other  paupers  by  the 
injustice  done  by  the  exercise  of  this  partiality.  If  the  class  were  large, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  time,  from  such  a  district,  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  employ,  as  the  superintendent  of  the  house  for  the  females,  a  person 
of  education  and  respectability.  Such  persons  as  the  widows  of  non* 
commissioned  officers  would  be  extremely  glad  to  accept  such  situations ; 
and  they  might  also  be  made  acceptable  to  such  persons  as  the  widows 
of  poor  clergymen,  and  it  would  be  cheap  to  the  public  in  the  end  to 
obtain  the  services  of  such  persons.  They  would  be  incapable  of  the 
low  cunning  and  petty  jobbing  which  exist  at  present." 

The  different  effects  of  different  modes  of  education  and  treat- 
ment upon  the  same  descriptions  of  persons  are  strikingly  exem- 
^fied  m  some  portions  of  the  evidence  collected  under  this 
Commission,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  whilst  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  children  of  one  parish  where  their  education  and  training 
is  neglected,  become  thieves  or  otherwise  pests  of  society,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  children  of  another  parish  where  better  care  of 
them  is  taken,  are  rendered  industrious  and  valuable  members 
of  the  community  ^.  In  the  latter  case  much  of  the  beneficial 
results  may  be  ascribed  to  the  attention  of  persons  of  education 

•  App.  (A.)  Ptrt  II. 
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who  visited  and  superintended  the  schools.  One  great  advantage 
of  the  classification  obtainable  by  means  of  a  combination  of 
workhouses  would  be^  that  the  aid  of  voluntary  associations  or 
local  committees^  of  the  class  of  persons  who  have  conducted 
useful  public  institutions,  might  be  more  extensively  obtained,  to 
superintend  the  education  of  the  workhouse  children,  jba  well  as  of 
the  other  classes  of  paupers  adverted  to  by  the  lady  whose  tes- 
timony we  have  cited. 

Although  our  evidence  does  not  countenance  the  apprehension 
that,  under  a  £ood  system  of  management,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  existing  able-bodied  paupers  would  continue  permanently 
dependant  on  the  poor-rates,  it  appears  that  in  the  firist  instance 
the  chief  arrangements  must  be  made  with  reference  to  this  class 
of  paupers.  But  we  do  not  apprehend  that  in  many  instances 
new  workhouses  would  be  requisite  for  their  reception.  It  is 
another  of  the  advantages  lield  out  by  the  aggregation  of  paupers 
from  a  district  for  the  purpose  of  classification,  that  the  separate 
classes  of  the  proper  objects  of  relief  might  be  accommodated 
temporarily  in  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  and  it  is  a  fortimate 
district  in  which  there  are  no  empty  tenements  available  for  their 
reception.  The  tenements  belonging  to  the  parish  might  be 
rendered  available  for  the  separate  accommodation  of  one  class 
of  paupers,  and  the  poor-house  itself  for  that  of  the  able-bodied ; 
ana  on  the  whole  it  appears  from  tlie  evidence,  that  although  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  parisbes  are  without  workhouses, 
there  are  a  few  districts  in  which,  by  combined  management,  and 
under  good  regulations,  the  existing  workhouse- room  would  not 
suflice. 

By  assigning  one  class  of  paupers  to  each  of  the  houses  com- 
prehended in  an  incorporation,  a  greater  number  of  persons 
might  be  received  \idthin  each  house.  In  small  districts  there 
are  considerable  fluctuations  of  the  numbers  of  persons  in  each 
class ;  in  the  workhouse  of  a  single  parish  the  rooms  appro- 

Eriated  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  must  often  be  empty  ;  m  a 
oiise  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  from  a  number  of  parishes,  the 
absence  of  patients  from  one  parish  would  be  met  oy  an  influx 
from  another,  and  a  more  steady  average  number  maintained, 
and  so  with  the  oti^er  classes  of  inmates.  The  rooms  left  empty 
by  these  fluctuations  or  reserved  for  emergencies  under  the  exist- 
ing management,  cannot,  without  great  inconvenience,  be  inune- 
diately  appropriated  to  the  use  of  tne  redundant  class.  If  any 
rooms  on  the  female  side  of  the  house  be  left  unoccupied,  they 
cannot  be  readilyappropriated  to  the  use  of  an  extra  number  of 
niaLe  paupers.    The  witness  last  cited  states— 

^  In  Lambeth,  under  the  present  arrangement,  800  is  as  great  a 
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number  as  we  can  reasonably  calculate  upon  accommodating^ ;  wbereasi 
if  the  whole  workhouse  was  appropnated- to  the  reception  of  only  one 
class  of  persons^  from  900  to  1,000  might  be  fairly  accommodated.  If 
you  add  to  this  the  room  that  would  be  obtained  by  the  discharge  of 
those  of  the  present  inmates  who  toould  not  submit  to  the  restraint  of 
strict  workhouse  regulations,  I  think  ample  accommodation  might  be 
made  for  all  those  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  workhouse  dietary 
and  accommodation,  when  their  money  allowance  was  discontinued." 

Although  such  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence^  we  cannot 
state  that  there  may  not  oe  some  districts  where  new  workhouses 
would  be  found  requisite^  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  where  this 
does  occur^  the  erection  of  appropriate  edifices>  though  apparently 
expensive,  would  ultimately  be  found  economical.  Under  a 
system  of  district  management  the  workhouses  might  be  supplied 
under  one  contract  at  wholesale  prices.  Mr.  Mott  states,  that  if 
600  'persons  cost  10/.  per  head,  or  5,000/. ;  1,000  persons  would 
cost  only  9Z.  per  head,  or  9,000/.  He  also  states,  that  there 
would  be  no  more  difficulty  in  managing  five  or  six  combined 
workhouses  than  five  or  six  separate  wards  or  rooms  in  one  house. 
Considerable  economy  woula  also  be  practicable  in  combined 
workhouses,  by  varying  the  nature  of  the  supplies.  In  the 
smaller  workhouses  the  children  receive  nearly  the  same  diet  as 
the  adults ;  if  they  were  separated  they  might  receive  a  diet  both 
cheaper  and  more  wholesome. 

to  effect  these  pukposes  we  recommend  that  the 
Central  Board  be  empowered  to  cause  any  number  of 
parishes  which  they  may  think  convenient  to  be  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  workhouse  management,  and 
for  providing  new  workhouses  where  necessary,  to  declare 
their  workhouses  to  be  the  common  workhouses  of  the 
incorporated  district,  and  to  assign  to  those  workhouses 
separate  classes  of  poor,  though  composed  of  the  poor  of 
distinct  parishes,  each  distinct  parish  paying  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  permanent  workhouse  estabushment,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  average  amount  of  the  expense  incurred 
for  the  relief  of  its  poor,  for  the  three  previous  years, 
and  paying  separately  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  its 
own  paupers. 

The  power  of  incorporation  for  workhouse  purposes  appears  to 
us  to  be  absolutely  i^ecessary.  It  also  appears  to  us  that  parishes 
may  be  beneficially  incorporated  for  some  other  purposes.  As 
this  opinion  depends  in  some  measure  on  a  further  opinion  that 
extended  management  is  in  certain  points  and  within  certain 
limits  economical,  and  as  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with  a  pre- 
valent impression  in  favour  of  the  general  economy  of  small  dis- 
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tricts,  we  shall  support  it  at  some  length.    In  the  minds  of  manj, 
management  on  a  large  scale,  and  large  establishments^  are  asso- 


sible  and  striking ;  but  we  find  that  in  the  small  parishes  the 
expense  per  head  of  the  persons  entided  to  relief  is  generally  the 
greatest,  and  that,  although  the  actual  burthen  per  pound  on  the 
rental  is  often  small,  that  is  effected,  not  by  diminishing  but  by 
shifting  and  often  aggravating  the  real  burthen,  by  destroying 
cottages,  preventing  settlements,  and  driving  the  labourers  into 
the  adjoining  district.  The  followingr  answer  by  Mn  Mott  both 
states  the  comparative  economy  of  me  larger  parishes,  and  ac- 
counts for  it.     He  was  asked,— 

"  What  would  be  the  effect  of  dividing  Lambeth  into  as  many  Inde- 
pendent parishes  as  there  are  in  the  city  of  London  V* 

He  replies, — 

"  The  chief  effects  whicli  appear  to  me  to  be  h'kely  to  ensue  are, 
that  we  should  have  ninety-six  imperfect  establishments  instead  of 
one;  ninety-six  sources  of  peculation  instead  of  one ;  ninety-six  sets  of 
officers  to  be  imposed  upon  by  paupers  instead  of  one  set ;  ninety-six 
sources  of  litigation  and  of  expense  for  removals  and  disputed  settle- 
ments instead  of  one ;  and  ninety-six  modes  of  rating  instead  of  one. 

**  It  appears  that  the  96  city  parishes,  (many  of  which  are  extremely 
wealthy,  and  lightly  burthened  with  poor)  with  a  population  of  55,000» 
expende^d  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the  year  1831,  64,000/.  Lam- 
beth, with  82,000  more  people,  and  many  densely-peopled  districts 
containing  very  poor  people,  expenc^ed  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  only 
37fiOOL  during  the  same  year.  In  the  wealthy  parishes  of  the  city  of 
London,  the  money  annually  paid  as  poor's-rates  amounted  to 
1/.  Sir.  S^d,  per  head  ;  whilst  in  Lambeth  the  amount  annually  paid  is 
8<.  6d.  and  a  fraction  per  head.  The  adults  of  Lambeth  pansh  are 
now  supported  in  the  workhouse  at  St,  lid,  a  week  per  he^d;  whilst 
in  the  city  of  London,  the  g^reater  proportion  of  all  classes  of  poor,  in- 
cluding children,  are  farmed  out  at  an  expense  of  from  As,  6d,  to  7#. 
each,  and  the  expense  of  those  maintained  ia  the  small  city  workhouses 
varies  from  bt,  to  St,  per  head  per  week  for  all  classes." 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  an  examination  of  the  com- 

{)arative  expense  of  the  poor's-rates  per  head,  in  the  largest,  the 
east,  and  the  intermediate  sized  parishes;  comprehending  all 
the  parishes  from  which  we  have  received  returns,  belonging  to 
the  first  seven  counties,  taken  in  alphabetical  order,  referred  to  ia 
our  Supplement. 
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Population.  Rate  per  Head. 

Bedfobdshirr  :  I  £.    t.    d, 

16  Parishes               .          .         .     12,224  10     0} 

5  Largest            .               •       6,163  0  16     5 


6  Intermediate  •         •       4,012 

5  Least  .  •  •       2,049 


1     6  10} 
0  17     8} 


Bjbrxs  : 

SO  Parishes  .         •         .     40,971  0  14     7^ 


10  Largest        .  •      ^  .     29,489  0 

10  Intermediate  •         .       8,401  0 


12  10} 
17     7| 
10  Least  .  *  •       8,081  0  19    8} 


Bucks  : 

35  Parishes  .         .         •     34,456  0  14     5i 


11     8} 
18    7* 
12  Least  .  •         •       3,415  1     4     U 


12  Largest        •  •  •     22,655  0 

11  Intermediate  .  •       8,386  0 


Cambridgb  : 

41  Parishes               ,  i  .  59,016             0  13     1; 

12  Largest         •  •  .  37,114             0  11     9i 

12  Intermediate  •  •  11,830             0  14     8t 

12  Least             .  .  .5,410  0  14  lOi 

Chester  : 

17  Parishes 

6  Largest         •  •  •  6,481 

5,  Intermediate  •  •  1,568 

6'Least             ...  871 


Cornwall  : 

30  Parishes  .  •  •  60,121 

10  Largest         .  •  .  43,328 

10  Intermediate  •  •  11,520  0     9     7 


0  6  1} 

0  4  9} 

0  9  7 

10  Least  .  •         •       5,273  0  9  5 


CCUBERLAND  : 

46  Parishes  .  •  .     45,607  0     5     8 

12  Largest         .         •  .     32,979  0     5     4} 

12  Intermediate  .  •       6,419  0     6     3 

12  Least  .  .         .       2,223  0    7  11} 

Of  these  7  Counties,  #•    d. 

The  67  largest  parishes  gire  9    0}  per  head  on  the  population. 

The  66  intermediate  parishes  14     4  ditto. 

The  67  least  parishes         .  14  11}  ditto/ 
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or  all  England,— 

The  100  absolutely  largest  parishes,  containing  a  population  of 
3,195,064,  give  6s.  7d.  per  head. 

The  100  Intermediate  parishes,  containing  a  population  of  19,84  L 
give  15f.  per  head. 

The  100  least  parishes,  fronr)  which  Poor  Rates  Returns  are  made, 
with  a  population  of  1,708,  give  1^  lit.  11  j^.  per  head. 

The  100  intermediate  parishes  are  of  the  size  of  which  there  is 
the  greatest  number,  and  where  the  population  is  not  too  large, 
to  aUow  the  parish  officers  to  obtain  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
individuals  relieved. 

We  have  no  recent  returns  of  proportions  of  paupers  in  the 
parishes  referred  to  in  the  preceding  statement ;  but  on  referring 
to  the  Parliamentaiy  Returns  of  the  number  of  paupers  in  each 
parish  in  the  years  1803  and  1813,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
persons  relieved  in  the  large  and  small  parishes  bears  some  pro- 
portion to  their  relative  amount  of  rates.  In  the  three  hunared 
parishes  of  which  the  comparative  amount  of  the  poor's-rates  on 
the  population  has  been  stated,  the 


Average  number  of 
persons  relieved  was, 
in  the 

100  largest  parishes 
100 intermediate  ditto 

'    100  smallest  ditto  - 


1803. 


1  in  16,  or    6^  p*  cent. 

1  in  10,  or  10  p'cent 
1  in   6,  or  16|p'cent« 


1813. 


1  in  13,  or    7}  p' cent. 

tin   8, or  12]^ p' cent 
1  in    4,  or  25  p'  cent. 


In  100  Largest  Parishcf. 


l^  per  cent 


In  100  lotennediftte. 


2^  per  cent. 


In  100  SnuOlett 


S^  per  cent. 


Thelncreaseof 
Pauperism  on 
Population 
from  1803  to 
1813,  was  • 

The  economy  of  extended  management  in  the  rural  districts^  is 
also  proved  by  the  evidence  derivra  from  the  incorporated  hun- 
dreds. These  hundreds  are>  on  the  whole,  distinguished  by  the 
economy  and  general  superiority  of  their  administration,  as  com- 
pared with  the  unincorporated  hundreds.  From  a  comparison 
of  the  expense  of  the  eight  unincorporated  hundreds  of  Suffolk 
-with,  the  expense  of  the  nine  incorporated  hundreds  of  the  same 
county,  making  the  calculation  on  the  basis  of  the  real  property 
assessment  of  1815,  it  appears  that  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  poor,  during  the  years  from  1824  to  1831,  was  53  per  cent  in 
favour  of  the  incorporated  hundreds. 
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Captain  Pringle^  who  appears  to  have  examined  carefully  the 
administration  of  the  poor's-rate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight^  the  whole 
of  which  is  incorporated^  shows  that  notwithstanding  much  |pene* 
ral  ill  mana^^ment,  the  result^  after  a  trial  of  60  years,  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  mcorporation.  On  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of 
property  assessed  in  the  year  1815,  with  the  amount  of  rates 
raised  in  the  year  1829,  it  appears  that  the  rate  per  pound  for 
the  whole  county  was  35.  6d. ;  for  the  county  exclusive  of  the 
island,  Ss.  8d, ;  for  the  island  exclusive  of  the  rest  of  the  county, 
is.  lOd,  In  this  incorporation,  however,  litigation  about  ISettle- 
ments  and  the  expense  of  removals  are  almost  entirely  avoided  *. 

Much  of  the  saving  is  attributable  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
officers  of  the  incorporations,  and  to  the  more  methodical  trans- 
action of  their  business.  Mr.  Meadows  White,  a  solicitor  of  great 
experience  in  the  management  of  incorporated  hundreds,  state? 
that  each  of  the  parishes  incorporated  in  Blything  hundred  for 
less  than  10 J.  per  annum,  obtains  for  the  management  of  the 
in-door  poor  the  services  of  a 

£.  s.  d. 

Chaplain        .          •          •          •         at  a  Salary  of    50  0  0 

Governor  and  a  Matron    .          .          •         ditto       100  0  0 

Schoolmistress          .          .          .          .         ditto         20  0  0 

Superintendent  of  the  Labour  (a  weaver)       ditto         20  0  0 

Clerk ditto       140  0  0 

Visiting  Guardian    •          .          •          •         ditto         40  0  0 

House  Surgeon        •          .          •          .         ditto         52  0  0 

Total  for  46  parishes     -     .         .         £422     0     0 


If  it  were  possible  that  the  several  functions  performed  by  each 
of  these  officers  could  be  performed  by  any  one  person,  at  least 
five  times  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  each  of  the  parishes  in- 
coi'porated  would  be  requisite  to  obtain  the  services  of  such  a 
pei'son.  But  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  one  officer  could  exe- 
cute these  functions:  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  school- 
master or  matron  of  the  workhouse  imply  a  neglect  of  the  duties 
of  the  school^  in  which  it  appears  that  there  are  rarely  less  than 
100  or  120  children ;  neither  could  the  business  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  pauper  labour,  nor  the  business  of  the  clerk  (aa 
attorney,  whose  salary  includes  the  remuneration  for  all  his  at- 
tendances, journeys  and  law  business  in  the  county)  be  performed 
unless  at  the  expense  of  other  duties. 

In  the  establishments  of  the  lareer  parishes,  whilst  there  is. 
great  gain  in  efficiency  by  the  division  of  labour,  there  is  also 

•  Capt.  Pringle,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  309. 
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frequently  gain  by  the  concentration  of  labour  where  it  may  be 
concentrated  without  interfering  with  the  performance  of  other 
equally  important  duties.  One  of  the  assistant-overseers  of 
Lambeth  parish^  in  reciting  his  duties^  states^ — 

^«  *'  Besides  inquiring  into  the  cases  of  applicants  for  relief,  I  inquire 
into  the  cases  of  the  non-payment  of  poor  s-rate,  and  whether  the  neg- 
lect or  refusal  proceeds  from  inability  to  pay,  or  from  any  other  causes, 
and  I  report  the  same  to  the  overseers.  It  is  also  my  duty  to  inform 
the  vestry-clerk  of  all  houses  newly  erected  in  the  parish,  and  of  all 
houses,  noted  in  the  rate-book  as  empty,  which  have  become  inhabited; 
I  report  them  in  oi-der  (hat  they  may  be  assessed  to  the  rate  ;  I  enter 
this  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  called  the  Draught-book. 
This  serves  as  a  check  on  the  collectors  and  on  overseers,  who,  from 
favouritism  or  other  causes,  might  be  disposed  to  overlook  the  houses  of 
friends.  The  overseers  or  parish  officers  may  be  persons  in  business 
who  are  desirous  of  favouring  friends.  By  imposing  these  duties  on 
the  assistant-overseers,  who  have  to  traverse  districts  for  purposes 
relating  to  the  paupers,  they  are  performed  at  a  very  little  additional 
expense,  as  it  is  all  done  under  one  head.  I  find  frequently  that  when 
I  am  inquiring  of  a  person  about  a  house,  he  can  also  give  me  informa- 
tion with  relation  to  a  pauper.'' 

To  these  advantages  may  be  added  the  greater  facility  of  ob- 
taining securities  against  embezzlement. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  suggestions  of  those  who  have 
written  on  Poor- Law  amendment,  is  compelling  the  adoption  of 
a  uniform  and  well-arranged  system  of  accounts^  a  provision 
which  they  oilen  appear  to  consider  a  sufficient  check  on  pecu- 
lation. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  arrangements  to  insure  com- 
pleteness, clearness,  uniformity  and  publicity  of  parochial  ac- 
counts are  as  requisite  in  this  as  in  any  other  department  of 
public  administration.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the 
Central  Board  be  empowered  and  required  to  take  mea- 
sures FOR  THE  GENERAL  ADOPTION  OF  A  COMPLETE,  CLEAR,  AND, 
AS  FAR  AS  MAY  BE  PRACTICABLE,  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  new  arrangements  as  to  the  mode  of 
transacting  the  business  in  question  and  the  establishment  of 
self-acting  checks  (which  are  partly  independent  of  accounts) 
are  equally  requisite.  It  is  one  advantage  of  management  on  a 
large  scale,  that  it  admits  of  these  arrangements  and  securities, 
witnout  any  increase  of  expense.  Thus,  in  the  incorporated 
hundreds,  there  are  six  distinct  functionaries  for  the  collection 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  rates.  1.  The  assessments  are  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  They  are  collected  by,  2,  the  Over- 
seers of  the  several  parishes  incorporated,  who  are  compelled 
under  a  penalty  to  pay  within  a  certain  time  to,  3,  the  Treasiuw, 
the  money  collected.  The  latter  gives  security.  4.  The  Clerk 
of  the  incorporation  receives  the  commodities  supplied,  and  enters 


1.  The  churchwardens 
and  overseers. 
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an  account  of  them  into  the  stock-book.  5.  The  Governor  of 
the  workhouse  attends  to  the  distribution  of  the  goods  supplied, 
and  is  answerable  for  it.  6.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Visiting  Guar- 
dian to  see  that  the  goods  received  are  in  conformity  to  the  con- 
tracts, and,  in  fact,  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  two  last-mentioned 
officers.  In  the  parishes  of  the  unincorporated  districts,  one 
person,  the  overseer,  is  usually  assessor,  collector,  treasurer  and 
distributor,  and  the  checks  derived  from  the  performance  of  the 
business  by  separate  individuals  are  lost. 

Similar  advantages  to  those  of  the  incorporations  are  possessed 
by  the  larger  parishes. 

In  Lambeth,  containing  87,000  per- 
sons, a  population  equal  to  thai  of  1300 
of  the  smsdler  parishes,  under  1300  sets 
of  officers,  the  money  is  assessed  by 

It  is  collected  by '^  2.  A  paid  collector. 

By  whom  it  is  paid  into  the  hands  ofl  ^'  ^  ^^"^^^  ^^  '^'^^- 
J  r  j  surer. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  distribu-l  ^  mi  i 

tion  of  reUef  there  are    .....     [  4.  Tlie  annual  orerseers. 

Who  in  the  majority  of  instances  arel  Assistant  overseers  or 
assisted  by  the  inquiries  of      .     .     .     |       paid  officers. 

And  when  relief  is  ordered  it  is  given!  5.  The  clerk  at  the 
by  ticket  on J  workhouse. 

Here  then  tbe  parish  being  large,  the  business  of  collecting  and 
distributing  the  fund  is  managed  by  five  different  hands,  exclusive 
of  the  workhouse-keeper  and  other  assistant  officers.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  which  the  vestry-clerk  gives  of  one  simple  ex- 
pedient by  which  a  check  is  obtained  against  peculation  in  the 
distribution  of  the  casual  relief. 

Mr.  TFatmore^  Vestry  Clerk  of  Lambeth  ;  Examined. 

*  "  Each  overseer  relieves  the  casual  poor  in  cases  within  his  district, 
which  are  cases  of  necessity  ;  and  this  relief  is  by  a  little  printed  ticket 
on  the  clerk  of  the  workhouse.  The  overseer  relieving  signs  bis  name 
and  the  amount  on  the  ticket,  and  this  serves  as  a  voucher  for  every 
one,  the  smallest  item. 

*'  Before  the  establishment  of  the  checks,  I  have  known  casual  poor 
obtain  relief  from  the  whole  eight  overseers.  Frauds  have  been  com- 
mitted with  the  tickets ;  one  woman  was  prosecuted  for  increasing  tlie 
amount  of  the  ticket,  but  frauds  in  this  way  cannot  be  very  extensive. 
I  see  every  day  the  benefits  of  this  check  as  regards  officers  as  well  as 
Ibe  applicants,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  adopted 
in  other  parishes.  In  our  parish  the  overseers  neither  receive  nor  pay 
any  money ;  the  collectors  are  bound  to  pay  in  every  week  to  the 
bankers  the  money  collected ;  we  have  eight  collectors,  with  securities 
4>f  1000/.  each.'* 
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Some  large  parishes,  however/ neglect  these  precautions,  and 
commit  to  one  person  the  ^hole  distnbution  of  the  rates.     In  one 
case  the  overseer  draws  from  the  treasurer  a  sum  of  money  which 
he  distributes  at  his  discretion;  in  another,  the  money  is  paid 
into  the  hands  of  several  overseers  who  severally  distribute  it  as 
they  think  proper,  and  account  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  the 
only  check  bemg  their  honour.     It  appears,  however,  that  this 
check  is  not  always  sufficient,  and  that  cases  occur  in  which  the 
officers  mix  fictitious    names  in  the  crowd  of  items^  and  over- 
charge the  sums  paid  to  real  characters;  thus,  where  Is.  3d.  has 
been  given.  Is.  9a.  is  charged;  where  1«.  6c(.  has  been  given,  2t. 
or  2$.  6d.  is  often  charged.    The  following  portions  of  the  exami- 
nation of  the  parish  officers  of  Bethnal  Green  show  the  clanger  of 
omitting  proper  checks. 

The  Parish  Officers  o{ Belhnal  Green;  Examined. 

*'  Mr.  Buon.-r-TIie  overseers  do  not  pay  by  ticket,  but  pay  money 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  wiiich  they  charge  to  the  parish,  and  account 
for  the  money  at  the  end  of  the  quarter ;  my  last  weekly  account  of  the 
casual  relief  for  one  division  was  27 L  odd ;  this  was  paid  away  in  shil- 
lings and  sixpences.  It  is  paid  in  advance  for  the  quarter,  and  we 
receive  no  interest  for  the  outlay. 

*'  Has  this  been  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  for  years  past  i — I 
believe  it  is ;  there  has  been  no  alteration. 

"  Is  this  expenditure  discretional  with  the  annual  overseer? — ^Yes, 
the  casual  relief  is. 

*'  Does  he  frequently  sit  alone,  or  is  he  assisted  by  other  parish  offi- 
cers ? — On  Thursdays  and  Saturdavs  we  sit  alone,  unless  some  governor 
by  chance  drops  in  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  generally  we  sit  alone. 

"  And  are  you  not  regularly  assisted  by  any  permanent  officer  ? — 
No,  we  are  not  assisted  by  any  one. 

*«  Do  you  not  find  that  you  are  frequently  imposed  upon  ? — ^In  spite 
of  all  an  annuai  officer  can  do,  we  are  firequently  imposea  upon.  There 
were  400  new  faces  for  me  to  pay  the  first  night  I  sat.  I  had  no  one 
to  assist  me  or  to  inform  me,  and  I  gave  money  away  on  the  mere 
statements  made  to  me.  I  am  confident  that  1  paid  some  of  the  people 
twice  over  that  night. 

'*  Have  you  had  overseers  serving  more  than  one  vear  ? — Mr.  Davie. 
— ^Yes.  Smce  I  have  been  in  office,  two  have  served  Uiree  years,  and 
one  two  years. 

**  Have  you  had  others  who  have  been  desirous  of  serving  T — Mr. 
Davii. — ^Those  who  last  served  were  known  to  have  been  desirous  of 
serving  again. 

*'  What  reason  did  they  allege  for  being  desirous  of  serving  again  ?-« 
Mr.  Davit. — I  do  not  know. 

*'  Mr.  Buntu — For  my  own  part  I  would  have  gladly  paid  to  have 
been  excused.  I  have  offered  60L  to  be  excused  from  serving  after  I 
was  in  office ;  I  also  offered  to  put  down  bOL  as  a  subscription  to  extri- 
cate the  parish  from  its  difficultin,  but  not  a  soul  followed  my  example. 

t 
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I  was  offered  by  my  predeces'sorSi  when  I  entered  into  office,  to  hare 
nq^  duties  performed  for  me,  but  this  offer  I  declined,  as  T  must  haw 
been  responsible  for  all  monies. 

**  Can  you  judge  or  state  what  you.  suppose  to  haire  been  th^  object 
of  the  parties  in  again  scurving  ao  burdensome  an  office  ?-"^I  know  thisk: 
object,  SiTf  but.that  I  muat»  if  you  please,  decline  stating. 

^^  Have  there  been  anyca9e9  of  malversation  m  your  parish?— NevoTr, 
that  I  am  aware  of; 

*' Nor  any  suspicions  or  rumours  of  malversation  j^revalent  in  iho^ 
parish  ?— There  have  been  such  rumours. 

^  Have  there  been  no  grounds  for  such  rumours  ?-^I  do  not  know  of^ 
any  of' my  knowledge,  and  cannot  speak  to  them. 

^*  Are  you  ready  to  swesf  that  you  kfM>w  of  no  grounds  ?-^All  that  I^ 
can  say.  is,  that  the  expenditure  this  year  ia  lest  dian  it  waa  last  year ;  t 
cannot  saj  how  that  was.  i 

*'  But  m  a  parish  like  yours,  where  there  are  a  number  of  small  trades- 
men, whose  credit  is  not  very  good,  and  where  large  sums  pass  through 
the  hands  of  parish  officers^  with  considerable  opportunities  for  mal- 
versation on  the  part  of  any  one  who  has  the  inclination,  is  not  the* 
parish  exposed  to  very  considerable  danger  unless  a  prudent  choice  be 
made  ? — Certainly.  I  have  heard  such  persons  boast  that  if  they  were 
in  office  they  would  take  care  of  themselves." 

fir^  Matterman^  another  parish  officer  of  Bethnal  Green;  E;iam]ned. 

"  What  other  opportunities  has  the  system  afforded  for  considerable; 
malversation? — The  payment  of  the  casual  poor,  and  the  out-door  relief, 
affords  very  great  opportunities  for  fraud  on  the  parts  of  the  overseers,; 
aa  well  as  the  paupers,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  of  any  instances. 
I  snggested  the  payment  by  tickets,  but  the  suggestion  was  not  adopted... 

'*  What  is  the  popular  opinion  on  this  subject? — ^That  to.  be  an  over- 
seer and  take  care  of  the  poor  is  a  very  good  thing. 

'^  On  what  grounds  has  that  opinion  been  founded? — ^They  have  seen 
a  person's  condition  greatly  improved  afler  having  served  tne  office  of 
overseer ;  they  have  seen  this  take  place  without  seeing  any  increase  in 
his  business,  and  without  having  heard  or  known  of  any  money  having 
ham  left  to  him ;  having,  in  short,  no  ostensible  reason  except  that  he 
liM  been  in  office. 

"  Is  the  remark  common  ? — Yes,  it  is." 

In  the  smaller  parishes  the  state  of  thinga  is   still  worse. 
There  one  officer  collects  and  distributes,  and  unless  he  have- 
BOjae  personal  adversary  who  inspects  the  accounts,  and  objects ' 
tp  them,  this  officer  really  accounts  to  no  one,  for  the.  audit  by. 
the  magistrates  is  confessedly  a  form. 

Many  parishes  haye  been  agitated  by  contests  to  obtain  pub- 
licity of  accounts ;  these  accounts  have  accordingly  bean,  pubr 
Uabeid^.  and  peace  has  ensued;  but  the  statements,  published' 
Wve  the  satisfied  rate-payers  almoat  as  much  in  the  dark  a». 
ever.. 
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The  itei^  are  usually  published  in  the  following  form :— ^ 

Beer  and  Ale  •  ,  .  , 
Bread  and  Flour  •  .  • 
Butcher's  Meat  •         .         • 

Butter,  Cheese,  and  Bacon 
Candles  and  Soap 

Coals 

Grocery 

Clothing  for  Paupers  •         •         • 

The  parishioner  knows  not  from  such  items  what  was  th^  cha- 
racter of  the  purchases ;  whether  3«.  or  7».  per  pair  waa  paid  for 
shoes,  if  any  were  included  in  the  general  item  Clothing.  If  the 
account  were  made  out  in  detail,  the  other  shoemakers  or  the^ 
other  bakers  of  the  parish  mi^ht  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  charges ;  but  even  these  details  would  still  leave  room>  for 
fraud  in  the  misstatement  of  the  auantity  of  goods  supplied,  and 
as  to.  the  actual  consumption  of  tne  whole  quantity  supplied. 

We  consider,  therefore,  that  any  uniform  and  good  system  of 
accounts  would  not  of  itself  suffice,  unless  the  operations  or  the 
inode  of  doing  business  were  clearly  arranged.  One  system  of 
accounts  might  be  prescribed  to  the  two  parishes,  Lambeth  and 
Bethnal  Green :  it  might  be  required  in  Doth,  that  every  item  of 
casual  reUef  given  should  be  entered  in  the  accounts ;  but  whilst 
in  Lambeth  the  security  against  fraud^  derived  from  the  checks 
arising  from  the  method  of  dbinjgr  business,  would,  perhaps,  be 
found  nearly  complete,  in  Bethnal  Green  the  accounts  would  afford 
little  or  no  security  whatever ;  the  names  of  the  parties  alleged  to 
have  been  relieved  may  be  fictitious;  the  amount  of  the  payments 
may  be  misstated;  and  yet  the  accounts  meLj, primd  facie,  afford 
to  tne  auditor  no  means  of  detection.  Clearness  does  not  ensure 
truth.  Captain  Pringle,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  commissaries,  states  that  he  gene- 
rally found  that  the  greatest  peculators  had  the  clearest  accounts. 
Clear  iCccounts,  then,  must  be  based  on  good  arrangements  of  the 
modes  of  transacting  business.  Uniformity  as  to  some  points  in 
the  modes  of  keeping  accounts  would  be  of  fip*eat  service  for.  the 
punpose  of  comparing  the  detailed  expencuture  of  one  district 
with  another,  and  would  form  a  necessary  means  of  any  general 
system  of  management,  but  the  same  forms  in  every  point  cannot 
suit  every  parish.  The  forms  requisite  in  Mary-le-bone^  contain- 
ing 122,^06  inhabitants,  would  be  unsuited  to  the  1657  parishes^ 
cpntaininff,  collectively,  only  122,170  inhabitants^  and  managed 
by  1657  different  sets  of  officers. 

The  sources  of  peculation  will  be  to  a  great  extent  extirpated  by. 
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the  abolition  of  money-payments ;  by  the  supply  ot  goods  on 
public  contract,  under  proper  securities,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the 
checks  rendered  practicable  by  more  extended  management,  la 
a  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  parishes,  it  would  oe  requisite 
to  obtain  in  each  the  services  of  a  ^ood  book-keqper.  in  the 
larger  establishments  this  is  accomplished  without  difficulty,  and 
at  a  comparatively  trivial  expense ;  one  set  of  books  serves  instead 
of  forty  or  fifty  sets ;  and  tne  officers  of  the  establbhment  are 
usually  competent  to  the  task  of  keeping  them. 

A  further  advantage  of  extended  districts  arises  from  the  com- 
parative facility  of  providing  for  the  paupers'  useful  employ- 
^nt.  Oi)portunities  for  sucl  employment  are  wanting  in  ^a£y 
parishes ;  in  others,  exist  in  forms  too  large  to  be  undertaken ; 
and  in  still  more  numerous  instances  exist  uselessly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  jealousies  which  always  act  most  powerfully  in 
small  neighbourhoods.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  first  pre- 
liminary measures  musf  be  the  preparing  for  the  able-boaied 
more  of  this  employment  than  we  believe  that  they  will  accept. 

Employment  of  some  kind  can,  indeed,  be  always  provided,  but 
it  appears  to  us  that  it  ought  to  be  useful  employment.  Parish 
officers,  whilst  they  have  had  sufficient  labour  of  this  description 
before  their  doors,  in  their  unwillingness  or  their  inability  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  trouble  of  superintendence,  or  to  make  any 
immediate  pecuniary  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
performance  of  that  labour,  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
sending  paupers  on  fictitious  errands,  with  baskets  full  of  stones, 
or  blank  paper  directed  as  letters,  and  other  devices  of  the  same 
nature,  oDviously  intended  to  torment  them.  Such  contrivances 
are  pernicious  in  the  revengeful  feelings  which  they  generate  in 
the  minds  of  the  paupers  themselves,  and  they  are  also  pernicious 
in  exciting  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  indolent  and  vicious,  and  in 
the  obstacles  which  they  create  to  the  use  of  legitimate  labour 
and  salutary  discipline.  We  believe  that  they  ought  to  be  care- 
fully prevented.  The  association  of  the  utility  of  labour  to  both 
parties,  the  employer  as  well  as  the  employed,  is  one  which  we 
consider  it  most  important  to  preserve  and  strengthen ;  and  we 
deem  everything  mischievous  ^hich  unnecessarily  gives  to  it  a 
repulsive  aspect.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  in  extended 
districts  the  requisite  sources  of  employment  will  be  easily  found. 
The  supply  of  the  articles  consumed  in  workhouses  and  prisons 
would  afibrd  a  large  outlet  for  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  the 
house ;  and,  with  respect  to  out-door  employment,  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  few  districts  to'  which  such  evidence  as  tnat  con- 
tained in  the  following  extracts  would  not  be  applicable.  Mr. 
William  Winkworth,  overseer  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary*s,  Reading, 
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whilst  advocating  the  necessity  of  the  incorporation  of  the  pa« 
rishes  in  that  town,  states^ —  ^ 

**  The  town,  for  exaQipIe«  wants  draining.  We  have  brickmakers, 
atid  carpenters,  and  other  labourers  on  the  parish  receiving  relief ;  and 
the  whole  town  might  be  well  drained  by  the  labour  of  these  paupers,  at 
the  expense  of  materials  only ;  bricks,  wood,  mortar,  and  sand.  This, 
however,  is  a  work  which  the  parishes  cannot,  or  will  not,  undertake 
separately  ;  it  is  prevented  by  petty  jealousies  and  dissensions,  and  the 
want  of  able  officers  to  direct  the  work  of  the  paupers.  The  owners  of 
premises  well  situated  and  well  drained,  say,  '  Drainage  is  a  benefit 
to  the  owners  of  the  property,  and  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  money  for  their  benefit.'  The  owners  of  the 
houses  where  the  drainage  is  most  wanted,  say,  '  We  can  get  no  rents 
to  pay  for  the  work,  and  the  nuisances  which  are  caused  by  the  want  of 
it  must  therefore  continue.'  No  account  is  taken  of  the  necessity  of 
finding  work  of  any  sort  for  the  able-bodied  paupers ;  nothing  can  be 
done  with  the  separate  parishes  governed  by  open  vestries,  no  cordial 
co-operation  can  be  got,  and  the  benefit  of  considerable  labour  is  lost 
As  the  surveyor  of  the  road  from  this  town  to  Basingstoke,  and  also  of 
the  road  from  hence  to  Shiilingford,  I  can  state,  from  my  jobservation  of 
the  teVeral  parishes  (nineteen  in  number)  through  which  these  roads 
pass,  that  very  considerable  labour  might  be  found,  under  good  direction, 
m  improving  their  private  roads.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  sort  of 
work  which  might  frequently  be  found  for  paupers.  In  some  of  the 
parishes  t)ie  roads  are  kept  in  very  good  order,  but  this  is  mere  accident ; 
whilst  in  the  immediately  adjoining  piurishes  more  money  will  be  ex- 
pended, and  the  roads  will  nevertheless  be  in  so  bad  a  state  thai  the 
pairish  is  indictable  for  them.  The  farmers  steadily  adhere  to  their  old 
practices,  and  never  willingly  conform  to  any  improvements ;  they  em- 
ploy waggons  where  carts  would  serve  much  better ;  they  throw  down  on 
the  roads  materials  totally  inapplicable,  and  think  they  can  mend  them 
with  big  loose  stones^  which  stones  would  really  be  useful  if  they  iioere 
broken  up.' 

The  Rev.  James  Randall,  rector  of  Binfield,  Berks,  states— 

*'  In  ihi$  parish  I  think  the  poor  might  be  beneficially  employed  in 
making  roads ;  the  parish  havingr  been  lately  inclosed,  many  cottages 
and  many  fields  are  only  approacnable  by  drift  v>ayi^  which  are  mere 
ffreen  lanes,  almost  impassable  in  winter,  the  soil  being  a  stiff  clay. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  houses  are  conseouently  cut  off  from  the  village, 
and  remain  in  a  very  unciviUted  state.  It  would  be  a  public  benefit  to 
turn  these  lanes  into  good  roads ;  but  the  veairy  will  never  agree  to 
such  a  measure,  unless  under  legislative  compulsion,  because  it  would 
require  an  immediate  ouUay,  from  which  temporary  occupiers  would 
derive  no  advantage,  and  also  because  the  chief  benefit,  after  all,  would 
be  to  the  cottagers,  not  to  the  large  rate-payers.'* 

Mr.  Villiers  states  that  an  opinion  was  expressed  to  him— 
'*  By  many  different  persons,  that  from  the  present  state  of  the  com- 
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muuicatioQ  in^manyimite  of  ibj  county  Df^Warce8ter,iIuit1f  thdioids 
were  placed  uoder  any  genera)  system  of  superintendence,  and  properly 
attended  lo»  assuming  that  the  same  number  of  paupers  as  at  present 
sfaodld  remain  dependent  upon  their  parishes,  that  endplovment  for  the 
five 'next  years  at  least  might  be  found  for  them,  and  witn  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  county,  a  fact  which  is  worth  considering,  if  an  im- 
mediate change  in  the  system  of  maintaining  the  poor  is  contemplated/ 

*^  Wb    F0RTHBR   RECOMMEND,  THEREFORE,   THAT  THE  CENTRAL 

Board  be  empowered  to  incorporate  parishes  for  the  fur- 
pose  OF  appointing  and  paying  permanent  officers,  and  for 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  WORKS  OF  PUBLIC  LABOUR. 

We  must  not>  however,  conceal  our  fear^  th^t  the  appointment 
of  efficient  permanent  officers  will  be  difficult. 
}  Those  only  who  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the, peculiar  nature 
of  the  duties  to  be  performed  would  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
fitness  of  the  agents  to  perform  them ;  a  knowledge  which,  i^  it 
does  not  influence  the  daily  practice,  can  scarcely-  be  presumed 
to  exist  in  the  districts  where  abusive  systems  prevail.  In  the 
dispauperized  parishes  the  appointment  of  fitting  officers  was 
found  to  be  attended  with  great,  difficulty,  and  was  rarely  ac- 
complished without  opposition.  The  person  appointed  as  the 
permanent  overseer  and  master  of  the  ivorkhouse  at  Hatfield 
had  been  a  drill-serjeant  and  paymaster-serjeant  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards.     One  of  the  witnesses  states,— 

^*  Tliat  the  parish  was  entirely  indebted  for  the  change  to  the  talents 
and  personal  energy  applied  to  the  work  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
and .  to  tliQ  peculiar  personal  qualifications  of  the  person  appointed  by 
him  to  serve  the  o&ce  of  permanent  overseer.  This  appointment  would 
never  Jiave  been  made  had  the  matter  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  rate- 
payers atiarge.  Many  of  them  openly  said,  that  a  stranger  ou^htnot 
to  be  brought  into  the  parish ;  that  they  ought  to  appoint  a  person  from 
amongst  themselves,  some  poor  person,  who  wanted  a  comfortable  home ; 
when  the  duties  of  the  office  required  a  person  of  peculiar  firmness  and 
habits  of  command,  and  were  such  as  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  in 
the  parish  would  have  been  unable  to  execute*.'' 

The  success  of  this  appointment  occasioned  similar  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  in  some  adjacent  parishes  where  the  larger 
proprietors  attempted  to  amend  the  administration.  The  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Robert  Eden  states,  that  in  Hertingfordbury, 

'*  A  permanent  overseer  was  appointed^  who  was  also  to  collect  the 
rates  in  the  adjoining  parishes  oi  Bayford  and  Little  Berkhampstead, 
and  to  keep  the  accounts,  and  superintend  the  men  employed  at  parish 
work.  He  had  been  a  pay-serjeant  in  the  Guards ;  his  appointment 
was  opposed  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  strangert." 

♦  App.  (A.)  Part  11,  f  App.  (A.)  Part  II. 


The  Rev.  Ralpb  Clutton,  oumte  6f  Welwyn,  etatesj-^ 
**'  A  p6tln«ii6lte ot^ftMt  hiL8  been  appbliited,  who  is  'also  thegoremor 
of  Um  poatAimttf;  he  wjuiBeijeant in  the  Cbld^trcftm  Guftrdt,  m  nutrridd 
tnan,  and  ndt «.  parishioner.  It  Is  to  the  efficiency  of  himself  and  his 
wiSs  that  the  sttc^cess  of  the  undertaking  thus  fiir  must  in  a  fl;reat  measure 
be  attributed.  His  chief  qualifications  are  firmness,  order,  deamesa 
and  accuracy  in  his  accounts,  unconquerable  resolution  and  integrity ; 
and  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  extraordinary  cleanliness,  and  aaincere  de- 
sire to  bettcnr  the  condldon  6f  those  (especially  the  young)  under  her 
<sare*.*' 

The  wife  herself  stated  'Hhat  the  selection  o^  her  husband  bad 
excited  great  displeasure,  because  it  was  considered  that  none 
but  a  parishioner  ought  to  have  been  appointed.*'  In  Wathatai, 
where  some  improvenients  were  carried  into  effect, — 

**  A  nennanent  overseer  has  been  appointed,  who  is  also  governor  of 
the  worahouse,  but  is  not  a  parishioner:  having  been  in  the  army,  his 
oualifications  for  the  disci oline*  and  management  of  the  workhouse,  by 
tJie  aid  of  that  order,  regularity,  and  system  in  which  he  had  been  there 
initiated,  together  with  a  perfect  ability  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
keeping  of  the  accounts,  are  his  merits.  Dissatisfaction  was  n^anifested 
to  tnis  appointment :  the  principal  objections  were  bis  being  a  stranger, 
and  not  a  parishionerf." 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Richard  Gregory,  of  ^italfields^  is 
characteristic  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  permanent 
officers  are  frequently  appointed  in  the  town  parishea:-^ 

*'  Might  not  paid  and  responsible  officers  be  elected  by  the  parish* 
loners? — He  answers^  No;  1  think  you  would  never  get  such  offices 
well  filled,  unless  It  Was  by  accident  The  people  have  no  conception 
of  what  sort  of  men  are  requisite  to  perform. properly  the  duties  of  a 
parish  officer.  If  §uch  a  situation  were  vacant,  what  sort  of  a  man  would 
apply  for  it?  Why,  some  decayed  tradesman ;  some  man  who  had  got 
a  very  large  family,  and  had  been  'unfortunate  in  business,*. which,  in 
ninety<inine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  means  a  man  who  has  not  had  pru- 
dence or  capacity  to  manage  his  own  affairs }  and  this  circumstance  is 
usually  successful  in  anj  canvass  for  a  parish  situation  to  manage  iho 
affairs  of  the  public.  Men  who  have  before  been  in  office  for  the  parish 
would  obtain  a,  preference.  And  what  sort  of  men  are  those  who  would 
be  likely  to  be  at  liberty  to  accept  a  vacant  situation  ?  The  situations  of 
overseer  and  churchwarden  are  bv  some  considered  situations  of  dignity, 
and  digpnity  always  attracts  fools.  I  have  known  numbers  of  small 
tradesmen  who  were  attracted  by  '  the  dignity  of  the  office,'  and  succeeded 
in  getting  made  overseers  and  churchwardens.  Tlieir  elevation  was 
their  downfall.  They  have  not  given  their  minds  to  their  own  business 
as  before.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  they  have  lost  their  busi- 
ness and  have  been  ruined.  Now  and  then  a  good  roan  of  business 
will  be  desirous  of  taking  office  when  he  thinks  he  is  slighted,  or  has 
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had  an  affront  put  upon  him  by  being  overlooked  ;  but  in  general,  any 
man  in  decent  business  must  know,  if  he  has  the  brains  of  a  goose,  that 
it  will  be  much  better  for  him,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  pay  the 
fine  than  serve.  I  could  name  from  fifteen  to  twenty  people  in  our 
parish,  who  have  been  entirely  ruined  by  being  made  cnurchwardens. 
These  would  be  the  people  who  would  succeed  best  in  parochial  or  dis- 
trict elections ;  for  the  people  would  say  of  any  one  of  them, '  Poor  man, 
he  has  ruined  himself  by  serving  a  parish  •  office,  and  the  only  recom* 
pense  we  can  give  him  is  to  put  him  in  a  paid  office.'  Tills  always  haa 
been  the  general  course  of  parish  elections,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would 
always  continue  to  be  so.  There  is  infinitely  more  favouritism  in  parish 
appointments  than  in  ^vemment  appointments.  In  appointments 
by  the  government  there  is  frequently  some  notion  of  fitness ;  but  in  the 
case  of  parish  appointments,  fitness  is  out  of  the  Question.  When  I  was 
Uie  treasurer  of  the  watch  department  of  the  parish,  I  took  great  interest 
in  the  management  of  the  police  of  the  district,  and  determined  to  make 
it  efficient.  You  would  conceive  that  the  inhabitants  would  have  been 
so  guided  by  their  own  apparent  interests,  as  to  get  active  men  ap- 
pointed, but  I  had  solicitations  from  some  of  the  first  and  most  respec- 
table houses  in  the  parish  to  take  their  old  and  decayed  servants  and 
put  them  on  the  watch.  I  bad  also  applications  from  the  parish  officers 
to  put  men  up  on  the  watch  who  were  in  the  workhouse.  As  I  was 
determined  to  make  the  police  efficient,  I  resolutely  resisted  all  these 
aj^Hcations*." 

It  is  also  clear  that  such  officers  should  be  selected  as  would 
not  be  biassed  by  local  interests  or  partialities.  The  most  fitting 
persons  must  often,  as  in  the  instances  we  have  cited,  be  sought 
for  in  distant  districts,  and,  cceieris  paribus,  would  be  preferable 
to  persons  within  the  same  districts. 

These  premises  appear  to  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  the  Central 
Board  ought  to  be  empowered  to  appoint  the  permanent  and 
salaried  officers  in  all  parishes,  or  at  least  in  those  which  they 
should  incorporate.  But  we  do  not  venture  such  a  recommenda- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  because  we  doubt  the  power  of  a  single 
Board  to  select  a  sufficient  number  of  well-qualified  persons; 
secondly,  because  such  a  duty  would  occupy  too  much  of  their 
time  and  attention ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the  patronage,  though 
really  a  painful  incumbrance  to  them,  would  be  a  source  of  public 
jealousy.  But  believing  that,  after  all,  more  will  depend,  as 
more  always  has  depended,  on  the  administration  of  the  law 
than  on  the  words  of  its  enactments,  and  that  the  good  or  bad 
administration  will  mainly  rest  on  the  selection  of  the  inferior 
administrators,  we  think  that  no  security  for  good  appointments 
should  be  neglected,  and  no  means  of  preventing  the  efiects  of 
bad  appointments  omitted.  We  think  that  the  first  object  might 
be  aided,  if  the  Commissioners  were  directed  to  prescribe  some 
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general  qualifications,  in  the  absence  of  which  no  person  should 
be  eligible  as  a  salaried  officer,  and  we  think  that  tne  number  of 
competent  persons  who  must  in  time  come  under  their  observation 
would  enable  them  frequently  to  assist  parishes  and  incorpora- 
tions b^  recommending  proper  candidates  ;  we  also  think  that 
they  miffht^  to  a  great  degree,  both  aid  and  support  the  well- 
disposed,  and  prevent  the  continuance  in  office  of  improper 
persons,  if  they  were  invested  with  the  power  of  removing  them. 
Some  of  the  ablest  of  the  permanent  officers  who  have  been  exa- 
mined under  the  authority  of  this  Commission,  have  urged  that 
they  ought  to  be  immediately  responsible  to  the  authority  whose 
regulations  they  are  to  enforce;  that  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that 
they  really  have  no  discretion,  that  the  rule  of  duty  is  inflexible, 
ana  that,  if  they  violate  or  tfe^lect  it,  suspension  or  dismissal 
must  be  the  consequence.  If  tne  permanent  officers  continue 
responsible  only  to  the  annual  officers  or  to  the  vestry,  a  screen  will 
be  interposed  between  the  Central  Board  and  the  actual  admi- 
nistrators of  relief,  which  will  encourage  and  protect  every  form 
of  malversation. 

We  recohmbkd,  therefore,  that  the  Central  Board  be 
directed  to  state  the  oekeral  qualifications  which  shall 
be  nece^ary  to  candidates  for  paid  offices  connected 
with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  recommend  to  parishes  and 
incorporations  proper  persons  to  act  as  paid  opplcbrsy  and 
to  remove  ant  paid  officers  whom  they  shall  think  unfit 
for  their  situations. 

The  alteration  of  some  portions  of  the  existing  law  with  respect 
to  contracts  for  the  supply  of  food  and  other  necessaries  to  the 
workhouses  will  be  requisite  to  protect  the  public  from  continued 
jobbing,  fraud  and  mismanagement  The  extensive  prevalence 
of  these  evils  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  direct  testimony  con- 
tained in  our  Appendix,  but  by  the  recurrence  in  the  answers  to 
our  circulated  Query  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  relief  in  kind*  of 
apprehensions  of  peculation.  Sucli  an  alteration  is  necessarv  also 
in  order  to  facilitate  a  change,  which  in  many  districts  wdl  be 
more  strenuously  opposed  by  the  few  who  will  lose,  than  supported 
by  the  many  who  wiU  gain  by  more  rieid  management  Private 
interest,  oden  apparently  inconsiderable,  has  always  created  the 
strongest  and  tne  most  successful  opposition  to  improvement 
The  Jlon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Eden  states, — 

''In  the  year  1827  I  endeavoured  to  unite,  under  Sturges  Bourne's 
Act,  the  parishes  of  Hertingfordbury,  Essendon,  Little  Berkhampstead 
and  Bayibrd.  Could  I  have  succeeded,  we  should  have  built  a  central 
workhouse,  and  have  had  under  superintendence  a  population  of  2000 
persons,  and  been  able  to  pay  a  reallv  efficient  officer.  My  plan  failed, 
partly  from  the  lukewarmness  of  the  landowners,  from  the  unwillingness 
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'0{  iKe  eceqpiers  (bsii^  tenants  at  will)  to  •  contribute  to  the  fbnnatioii 
^of  a  new  buildings  fUid  from  the  opposition  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  Vari« 
^ous.panthes,  who  were  employed  occasionally  in  the  old  repairs  of  the 

old  workhouses,  but  h&d  no  chance  of  getting^thetender  tor  building 

the  new." 

In  Cookham  and  oth^t  parishes,  as  aoon  aa  the  ^neral  ben0<« 
fits  of  improved  management  had  become  apparent,  a  renewed 
opposition  was  organized  by  publicans  and  beer^^hop  keepers^ 
v^o  found  that  thev  were  losers  by  the  frugality  created  among 
their  customers,  in  many  instances,  the  profusion  which  pre- 
vails in  the  workhouse  management  has  been  directly  traced  to 
the  tradesmen  who  took  the  most  active  part  iu  the  parochial 
business. 

Mr.  Richmond,  one  of  the-guardians  of  the  poor  in  St  LukeSs 
.})arish>  vMiddlesex,  states,-^^ 

**'When  I  came  into  offit»  it  was  a  recogtti)^  ptinciple^  th&t  tte 
purchase  of  commodities  for  parochial  consumptionishoulu  be  confided 
-to  the  tradesmen  of  the  .parish.    The  effects  of  the  patronage  incidimt 
to  the  purchase  of  goods  to  the  amount  of  upwaros  of  20,0001.  per 
,  annum  from  shopkeepers  within  the  parish,  patronage  exercised  by  a 
board  who  are  tnemselves  shopkeepers  or  connected  with  shopkeepers, 
may  well  be  conceived,    fbr  sever^  yeaxs  I  have  contended,  but  uh- 
successfully,  for  the  universal  application  of  the  principle,  that  Contradts 
'should  be  taken  from  those  Who  made  the  lowest  tenders,  wherever  they 
>  resided,  provided  they  gave  the  t0qui8ite  securities  for  the  due  perform- 
'ance  of  the  contract     On  investigating  the  purchases  of  goods  within 
the  parish,  I  found  that  some  of  the  charges  were  UpWiQrds  of  forty  p^r 
.cent  above  the  market  jirices.    Whatever  opposition  may  be  made 
against  an  extensive  or  efficient  reform  or  generalization  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  will  be  based  on  the  retention 
of  the  parochial  patronage  and  power,  although  such  a  motive  will  never 
'be  ostensibly  avowed.     I  haVeDo  doiibt  th^y  will  even  assume  th4t 
'extended  management  will  be  more  profuse  thdn  their  own.'* 

What  may  be  expected  is  also  indicated  in  the  following  extraet 
from  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Codd;-^ 

«(  Before  we  had  a  select  vestry,  it  was  not  unusual  for  our  overseers 
to  be  quite  willing  to  take  the  office,  and  even  to  continue  in  it  for  more 
than  one  year ;  and  it  was  well  understood,  that  this  was  because  thffy 
had -the  means  of  spending  money  on  behalf  of  the  parish  with  their 
neighbours,  or  with  whom  they  pleased.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
select  vestry,  however,  we  purchase  every  thing  by  open  contracts,  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  our  rates  are  525  per  cetit  at  least  beloW 

•what  they  were  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  select  vestry.  Our  trades- 
man now  cry  out  against  being  exclusively  called  upon  to  serve  as  over- 
seers, and  they  have  said,  that  they  will  insist  upon  having  the  gentry 

< included  with  themselves." 

;    Wb  recommend,  that  the  Central  Board  be  empowered 


JrO  DIRKCT  THB  iPARCSROeiAL  iOOKSUMPTrON  TO  BB  8X7PPLIBD  BT 
7BNDtBR  AND  CX)NTRACT,  AND  TO  PROVlDB'TfiATTHB  COBIPBTniON 
3S^BBRFEGTLT  9RBB . 

'  This  will  prevent  much  indirect  fraud.  Direct  embeziilement 
must  also  be  guarded  against  more  effectually  than  while  left  to 
f^uatary  {Prosecution,  it  is  vain  to  expect  m^  to  proceed/ on 
^btic  grounds^  against  their  own  n^hbours,  friends^  or  con- 
nexions; .It  is  to  local  influence,  not  to  the  absence  of  peculation^ 
that  we  ascribe  the  rarity  of  prosecutions  against  parochial  d)e- 
laulters;  and  the  prosecutions  which  do  take, place  are  often 
•attributed,  truly  or  falsely,  to  private  motives/ and  public  sym- 
pathy becomes  enlisted  in  favour  6f  the  criminal. 

'We  HBCOMBfBKD/.THAT  THE  CENTRAL  BOARD   BE  EMP0WEI(E1> 
AND'  REQUIRED  TO  ACT  IN  SUCH  CASES  AS  PUBLIC  PROSECUTORS. 

The  pecuniary  loss  by  bad  management,  or  the  pecuniary  gain 
^m  good  management,  are  of  course  insignificant  when  weighed 
against  the  moral  evils  of  the  existing  system.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, however,  to  guard  sedulously  against  pecuniary  mismanage- 
ment, as  it  is  usually  a  primary  cause  of  the  extension  of  pau- 
^perisin,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  measures 
"which  we  have  proposed,  though  recommended  by  us  chiefly  as 
beneficial  to  the  labouring  classes,  will  also  be  found  the  means 
Of  Decuniary  saving. 

'Not  one  Instance  has  been  met  with  where  a  permanent 

.increase  of  expenditure  has  followed  any  moderately  well  directed 

aflforts  to  repreaa  abusive  modes  of  administration.    Where  select 

•vestries  have  Jbeen  established,  and  a  strict  management  has  been 

'introduced,  even  under  the  existing  law,  the  expenses  have  been 

(reduced  by  an  amount  seldom  less  than  one-third.     In  the  dis- 

*:T>auperi2ea  parishes,  the  real  reduction  has  seldom  been  less  than 

half  the  expense.     In  Durham  and  Cumberland,  naupers  are 

•kept  well  and  contented,  at  a  weeldy  expense  of  1<.  od.  per  head 

for  food.     In  most  of  the  southern  xpunties  the  expense  varies 

.from  39.  6d.  to  4«.  6d,  5«.,  and  6<.  oer  head.     The  average  is 

probably  not  less  than  4«.  per  head;  the  expense  may  in  all  pro- 

Jbability  be  reduced  to  2t.  per  head,  the  common  expenditure  of  a 

'labourer's  family,  and  the  legitimate  objects  of  relief  be  much 

better  provided  for.    The  whole  evidence  proves  that  if  a  Central 

Board  be  appointed,  consisting  of  fit  persons,  and  armed  with 

powers  to  carry  into  general  efiect  the  measures  which  have  been 

'80  successful  wherever  they  have  been  tried,  the  expenditure  for 

the  relief  of  the  poor  will  in  a  very  short  period  be  reduced  by 

more  than  one-third. 
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From  the  metropolis,  from  the  provincial  towns,  and  indeed 
from  nearly  every  district,  complamts  have  been  received  that 
lai^e  classes  of  persons,  who  obtain,  during  particular  seasons^ 
such  wages  as  would  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families  until  the  return  of  the  season  of  work,  and  provide 
by  insurance  against  sickness  and  other  casualties,  spend  the 
whole  of  their  earnings  as  fast  as  they  receive  them,  and,  when 
out  of  work,  throw  themselves  and  their  femilies  on  the  parish, 
and  remain  chargeable  until  the  period  of  high  wages  returns. 
The  alternations  of  dissipation  and  of  privation  to  which  such 
persons  have  become  habituated,  render  it  probable  that  even 
under  an  improved  system  of  administration,  many  of  them  would 
endure  the  most  rigid  workhouse  discipline  during  the  winter,  to 
gain  freedom  from  self-restraint  during  the'spring,  summer,  and 
autumn. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Evidence  describe  the  nature 
of  the  evil,  and  suggest  the  remedy : — 

Mr.  John  Coste,  relieving  overseer  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch— 

**  We  have  frequently  amongst  our  paupers  mechanics  who  obtain 
very  high  wages  during  particular  perioas,  and  when  work  fails,  imme- 
diately come  upon  the  parish.  These  men  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
greatest  drunkards.  I  formerly  carried  on  the  business  of  a  willow- 
square  maker,  and  have  paid  as  much  as  il.  or  bl,  a-week  to  particular 
men  for  months  together.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  of  these  men  ever 
saved  a  pound  ;  several  of  them  are  now  in  the  workhouse,  and  receiv- 
ing relief,  who  might  have  provided  for  themselves  by  means  of  savings* 
banks*  until  they  got  some  other  description  of  profitable  labour.  The 
sawyers  are  another  set  of  men  of  the  same  description.  It  would  be 
of  mat  advantage  to  parishes,  if  relief  were  given  to  all  these  classes 
in  toe  way  of  loan,  and  power  were  conferred  to  attach  a  portion  of  their 
wages  for  repa}TnentV 

Mr.  Teather,  an  assistant  overseer  of  Lambeth,  when  exa- 
mined as  to  the  condition  of  some  of  the  paupers^  stated,— 

'^  We  have  had  many  bootmakers  and  shoemakers  who  might  have 
saved  enough  money  when  in  work  to  keep  them  from  the  parish  when 
they  are  out  of  work.  Amon^t  the  barbers  there  are  several  who  have 
been  master  barbers,  who  might  have  saved  enough  money  id  keep 
them  from  the  parish ;  one  man  I  know  could  not  have  got  less 
than  3/.  or  4/.  a  week ;  he  boasted  that  he  made  80«.  on  a  Sunday. 
Amongst  the  tailors  are  many  who  might  save  money.  Some  of  them 
on  the  parish  are  very  good  workmen,  who  could  earn  about  6i,  a- day* 
and  when  they  chose  to  work  over-work,  about  7s.  One  of  them  now 
on  the  parish,  a  man  named  M'Innis,  is  said  by  persons  in  the  trade  to 
be  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  London.  He  is  now  just  out  of  the 
tread-mill  for  neglecting  his  family.    The  greater  part  of  sawyers  could 
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save  enough  to  keep  ibem  from  the  parish  during  the  intervals  of  worir. 
The  greater  nart  or  them,  that  is,  all  the  able  men,  before  the  saw-mills 
came  up,  could  have  put  by  at  least  W.  Before  the  saw-nulls  were  esta- 
blished, a  pur  of  sawyers  have,  during  the  whole  year,  earned  5Z.  a 
week ;  they  have  acknowledged  to  me,  in  blaming  their  own  improvi- 
dence, that  there  have  been  times  when  thev  have  earned  as  much  as 
10/.  a-week;  they  have  acknowledged  also  tnat  when  they  have  been 
earning  money  they  have  never  taken  their  families  more  than  1/. 
a-week  regularly ;  they  have  paid  rent  and  bought  coals  besides ;  l>ut 
Ihey  have  themselves  lived  at  the  public-house  with  the  rest  of  their 
money.  Barge-builders  are  men  who  could  save  money;  they  have 
6s.  a-day  standing  wages.  The  coal-porters  earn  a  great  deal ;  they 
have  been  known  to  get  as  much  as  9t.  or  10«.  a-day,  but  they  are  very 
nurely  known  to  save  anything*." 

Mr.  Robert  Oldershaw^  vestry  clerk  of  Islington^ — 

*'  Amongst  the  able-bodied  labourers  are  many  brick-makers,  men 
who,  during  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  work  hard  iCnd  obtain 
very  high  wages.  They  sometimes  earn  6/.,  8/.,  or  10/.  a-week  per 
gang.  Some  of  these  gangs  are  children.  The  adults  will,  I  have 
been  informed,  earn  from  2/.  to  31.,  4/.,  or  5/.  a-week.  The  head  of  the 
gang,  I  am  informed,  often  earns  as  much  as  5/.  per  week.  They  drink 
mucn  beer,  and  perhaps  their  labour  requires  it ;  but  the^  might,  out 
of  their  wages,  wholly,  or  in  part,  make  provision  for  the  wmter,  if  they 
were  so  inclined ;  but  they  spend  all ;  they  make  no  provision  whatever 
for  the  winter,  and  when  the  weather  sets  in,  they  throw  themselves 
upon  the  parish  as  a  customary  thing.  We  have  tried  to  make  savings' 
banks  available  against  this  course  of  improvidence,  but  without  effect 
Formerly,  however,  their  wives  have  made  small  deposits  in  the  savings' 
banks  to  provide  for  their  confinement,  or  the  payment  of  their  rent  in 
the  winter,  unknown  to  their  husbands.  If  their  husbands  knew  they 
tad  the  money,  they  would  beat  them  to  force  it  from  them,  and  would 
then  spend  it  improvidently.  I  was  a  member  of  the  savings*  bank,  and 
have  seen  the  poor  women  bring  their  little  pittances  there.  They 
have  besought  me  to  keep  it  secret  from  their  husbandst*** 

Mr.  Money,  builder  and  master  brick-maker,  Shaw-eum- 
Donnington,  Berkshire,  was  asked  with  respect  to  the  men  in 
his  own  employment,  of  the  class  adverted  to  by  the  last  wit- 
ness,— 

**  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  an  enactment  enabling 
the  parish  to  order  the  employers  of  men  of  this  class  to  receive  a  por- 
tion of  their  wages  to  repav  the  parodiial  expenditure  of  the  winter  ? — 
This  would  be  of  great  advantage,  and  I  oelieve  would  be  entirely 
practicable. 

"  You  would  perhaps  say  that  if  the  deduction  were  too  great,  he 
would  abscond? — ^There.is  certainly  that  danger. 

*'  What  deduction  do  you  think  mi^ht  be  made  from  a  brick-maker's 
wages  without  material  danger  of  his  absconding  ? — I  think,  in  the 
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inBtance  of  any  labourer  in  my  eTDployment,  a  deduction  might  be  made^ . 
from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  or  about  5«,  a^week. 

*<  I  should  recommend  that  no  relief  whatever  be  given  to  able-bodied. 
BiDgl?  men  or  women,  but  let  the  officers  have  authority  to  advance 
small  sums  of  money,  by  way  of  loan,  upon  receiving  some  aoknow* 
ledgment  or  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  same.  With  ref^itot 
applicants  fop  relief  who  may  have  families,  or  where  there  is  sickness^ 
the  local  board  should  have  discretionary  power  either  to  relieve  them ; 
under  the  same  conditions,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  eircumstances 
of  .the  case,  and  when  the  parties  get  into  work,  the  overseer  should 
have  the  same  power  of  recovering  the  sum  advanced  from  their  em<r 
plpyers,  either  by  instalments  or  otherwise,  as  they  now  have  of  claim-? 
mg  seamen's  wages  in  the  merchants'  service,  or  the  pension  for  past  ^ 
services  in  the  navy  or  army,  for  money  advanced  either  taithe  partiea 
themselves,  or  to  their  families.  There  is  a  provision  already  made  to 
authorize  overseers  to  advance  small  sums  of  money  in  this  way  ;  but 
there  is  no  power  to  enable  the  overseers  to  enforce  a  repayment  of  the 
money  so  advanced  from  the  employers*." 

Mr.  Hollands^  some  time  vestry  clerk  of  Bermondsey;  exa- 
nuQed> — 

''  When  in  office  I  found  that  the  provisions  of  the  59th  Greo.  III.  c. 
lj?9  enabling  parish  officers  to  stop  the  wages  of  merchant  seamen,  and  to 
receive  those  of  men  in  the  king's  service,  were  provisions  of  the  greatest 
utility.  They  were  satisfactory  to  the  well-disposed  poor,  and  the  pa- 
rishes were  greatly  beneiiled.  I  have  had  deserted  wives  express  the  highest 
fratitude  for  wages  saved  from  vagabond  and  unprincipled  husbands.  I 
ave  no  doubt  that  these  provisions  might  be  profitably  extended  to  all 
classes  of  workmen.  Parish  officers  would  not  make  the  deduction 
from  wages  too  heavyt." 

In  the  returns  of  the  occupations  of  the  depositors  of  the 
savings'  banks^  we  have  found  a  number  of  mechanics  of  each  of 
the  large  classes^  whose  unworthy  members  we  see  in  the  con- 
dition of  paupers.  These  habits  detract  extensively  from  the 
support  of  savings'  banks  and  friendly  societies,  so  meritoriously 
sustained  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes.  Eleemo- 
synary aid,  even  in  cases  of  sickness,  to  those  who,  from  their 
condition,  will  probably  have  wherewithal  to  repay  it,  is  a  bounty, 
on  improvidence.  Statements  to  the  following  effect  have  been 
made  to  us  from  various  quarters  :-— 

**  We  are  of  opinion,"  say  the  trustees  of  the  Mary-le-bone  Savinjgs* 
Banks,  *'  that,  if  the  facilities  given  to  the  able-bodied  of  obtaining' 
parochial  relief  or  public  charity  (and  we  are  induced  to  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  latter)  were  removed,  the  number  of  members  of  such  institii->- 
tions  as  ours  would  be  increased. 

'*  We  are  unable  to  state  in  what  proportion  the  increase  would  take 
place ;  but  we  think  that,  wherever  any  considerable  numbier  of  -  a  class 
of  labourers  and  others  are  found  to  be  depositors  in  banks  for  savings^ 
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alinoBt  all  such  persons  miglit  follow.  Uieir  example,  and  prpbablj  would 
do  8O9  were  they  not  encouraged  in  their  thoughtless  and  impravident. 
habits  by  the  expectation  of  obtaining  relief  from  some  establish^ 
public  charity  in  almost  every  circumstance  of  difficulty  or  distress  to 
which  they  can  be  exposed*." 

The  Rer.  William  Otter>  vicar  of  Kinlet>  Salop^  states^-^ 

**  When  I  first  came  to  this  livrog,  the  landlord  and  myself  persuaded 
ih'e  fanners  to  join  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution  which,  waa 
intended  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a  sick  cljib  and  a  savinesf  bank* 
In  the  former  canaci^,  after  doing  some  good,  ithas  gradually  declined^ 
because  it  was  found  difficult  to  make  the  memhers  contribute  steadily' 
and  regulariy ;  and  tliere  seemed,  besides,  to  be  a  notion  prevalent  that^ 
in  case  of  sickness,  the  parish  doctor  might  always  be  had  recourse  to 
fornothingf.'* 

On  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  general  question  of  the  poor-' 
lawSj  we  have  had  ample  evidence  tendered  oy  some  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  workpeople  themselves.     Launcelot  Snowdon> 
the  witness  whose  evidence  we  have  before  cited,  was  asked,-*- 

"  Do  you  find  any  efifect  produced  by  men  obtaining  narochial  relief 
readiiv,  when  they  are  out  or  work,  or  have  anything  tne  matter  with 
them  f — I  have  always  seen  that  men  who  have  had  parish  relief  have  been 
very  carelete  of  work  and  of  their  money  ever  afterwards.  It  has  also 
acted  very  mischievously  on  the  benefit  societies,  as  these  men  would 
never  contribute  to  them.  We  had  a  large  and  very  good  society  of 
our  own,  which  fidled  some  time  ago,  and  f  have  known  the  societies  of 
other  trades  fail :  and  it  has  been  a  common  complamt  amonffst  us,  that, 
but  for  the  parish,  they  would  have  stood  firm.  I  am  myself  confident^ 
that,  but  for  the  parish,  they  would  have  stood  firm. 

**  Do  you  think  that  rendering  a  workman's  wages  attachable,  when 
in  work,  as  repayment  for  any  relief  which  he  may  have  had  from  the 
parish,  would  he  serviceable  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  highlv  useful  in  every  point  of  view. 
I  have  no  great  hopes  of  the  old  ones  who  have  had  parisn  relief,  hut  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  make  many  of  the  young  ones  subscribe,  and 
keep  themselves  from  the  parish. 

**  Do  you  think  the  body  of  operatives  with  whom  you  are  acquainted 
would  agree  with  you  in  this  view  ? — Of  coune  those  who  have  been 

Saupera  would  not  agree;  but  all  the  respectable  workmen  would 
eeidedly  agree.  I  think  that,  in  instances  or  real  misfortune,  which  I 
have  known  occur,  it  would  be  thought  better  of|  if  the  relief  was  given 
as  a  loan,  and  not  as  a  charity.  But  the  workmen  would  fpenerally  object 
to  any  compulsory  payment  to  ffuard  against  future  liabihties • 

"  Do  you  think  the  process  of  colleotmg  this  sort  of  repayment  would  < 
bodiflkuh?— Ithinknot." 

A  large  proportion  of  those  who  become  in  an;  way  charg^abto 
to  th^  parish,  are  incapable  of  self-control,  or  of  altering  their 
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habits  and  making^  any  reservation  of  money  when  once  it  is  in 
their  possession^  although  they  acknowledge  their  obligations^ 
and  are  satisfied  to  perform  them. 

It  appears  that,  from  the  Chelsea  pensioners^  there  are  about^ 
3500  quarterly  assignments^  or  14,000  annual  assignments,  of 
pensions  to  parbh  officers,  and  1480  pensions  annudly  claimed 
by  virtue  of  magistrates'  orders,  in  cases  in  which  pensioners 
have  allowed  their  wives  or  families  to  become  chargeable  to  the 
parish ;  and  that  from  the  Greenwich  out-pensioners,  1200  pen- 
sions, amounting^  to  12,530Z.,  were  attached  and  recovered  last 
year.  The  parisn  officers  examined  upon  this  subject  agree,  that, 
out  for  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  whole  amount  of  these  pen- 
sions would  be  lost  to  the  parish,  and  would  be  injuriously 
wasted  by  the  pensioners,  fix>m  their  incapacity  to  take  care  of 
larffe  sums  of  money. 

Any  collection  from  the  labourer  himself  must  be  weekly,  and 
the  labour  of  collecting  these  small  instalments  would  often  pre- 
vent its  being  undertaken ;  but  if  wa^es  were  attached  in  the 
hands  of  the  master,  the  payments  might  be  at  longer  intervals^ 
or  in  liquidation  at  once  of  the  whole  demand. 

Tradesmen  declare  that  they  should  feel  it  no  grievance  to  be 
compelled  to  make  reservations  of  wages  to  satisfy  such  Remands, 
and  that  whatever  money  was  recovered,  would  be  recovered 
from  the  ginshop.  The  more  important  object  of  the  measure  is 
the  reimposing  motives  to  frugsdity  on  those  who  possess  the 
means  of  being  fnigal ;  on  this  account  we  consider  that  it  wo\ild 
be  deserving  of  adoption,  though  the  greater  number  of  labourers 
defeated  the  claims  upon  them  by  absconding.  By  a  tolerably 
vigilant  administration  of  the  proposed  law,  however,  much 
money  might  be  recovered  from  them.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  labour  of  the  classes  in  question  is  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
found  everywhere.  A  tailor  may  run  away,  but  a  brickmaker 
<5an  only  get  work  in  the  brick-fields,  where  he  may  be  found. 
During  the  period  when  the  labourer  is  in  the  receipt  of  fiiU 
vi£Lges,  if  he  spend  them  he  will  have  in  prospect  the  necessity  of* 
absconding  in  search  of  work  at  the  commencement  of  another 
-season;  and  if  subjection  during  the  interval  to  strict  workhouse 
regulation  be  comprehended  in  the  view,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
that  he  will  often  be  impelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  savings* 
banks  to  avoid  the  inconvenience. 

It  appears,  then,  that  if  power  were  given  to  parish  officers 
of  attaching  wa^es,  or  of  ordering  the  reservation  of  such  instal- 
ments as  they  deemed  expedient  for  the  Uquidation  of  debts  due 
to  the  parish,  a  proportion  of  those  debts  would  be  recovered. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  such  a  measure  might  be  made 
still  more  useful,  if  tne  principle  on  which  the  29th,  30th,  31st, 
and  32d  clauses  of  the  59th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  12,  are  founded,  were 
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acted  on  more  extensively.  The  29th  clause  enables  the  officer 
to  whom  it  appears  that  the  applicant  for  relief  mi^ht,  but  for 
his  extravagance^  neglect^  or  wilful  misconduct^  have  been  able  to 
maintain  himself^  or  to  support  his  &mily,  to  advance  money  to 
him  weekly,  or  otherwise,  by  way  of  loan.  It  appears  from  our 
evidence  that  in  some  places  this  clause  has  been  acted  upon 
beneficially,  but  that  in  general  little  use  is  made  of  it,  partly 
because  a  person  who  Has  not  been  guilty  of  extravagance, 
neglect,  or  wilful  misconduct^  is  excluded  from  its  operation,  and 
partly  because  the  existence  of  the  clause  is  not  notorious.  It 
appears  to  us  advisable  that,  under  regulations  to  be  framed  by 
the  Central  Board,  parishes  should  be  empowered  to  treat  any 
relief  afforded  to  tne  able-bodied,  or  to  their  families,  and  any 
expenditure  in  the  workhouse,  or  otherwise  incurred  on  their 
account,  as  a  loan,  and  recoverable,  not  only  in  the  mode  pointed 
out  by  the  clause  to  which  we  have  referred,  but  also  by  attach- 
ment of  their  wages,  in  a  way  resembling  that  in  which  the  30(h, 
3 1  St,  and  32d  clauses  of  the  same  Act  direct  the  attachment  of 
pensions  and  seamen*>s  wages. 

Wb  thereforb  recommend,  that  under  regulations  to 
be  framed  by  thb  central  board,  parishes  be  empowered 
to  treat  ant  relief  afforded  to  thb  able-bodied,  or  to 
their  families,  and  ant  expenditure  in  the  workhouses^ 
or  otherwise  incurred  on  their  account,  as  a  loan,  anp 

RECOVERABLE  NOT  ONLT  BT  THE  MEANS  GIVEN  BT  THE  29tH 
SECTION  OF  THE  59rH  GeO.  III.,  C.  12,.  BUT  ALSO  BT  ATTACH- 
MENT OF  THEIR  SUBSEQUENT  WAGES,  IN  A  MODE  RESEMBLING 
THAT  POINTED  OUT    IN    THE  30tH,    31ST,  AND    32d    SECTIONS    OF 

THAT  Act. 

In  our  recommendation  of  the  prohibition  of  partial  relief  to 
the  families  of  the  able-bodied,  we  proposed  that  relief  by  ap- 
prenticing should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  excepted  from  that 
Erohibition.  In  the  instructions  given  by  us  to  our  Assistant- 
bmmissioners,  we  directed  them  to  ascertain  i'  the  practice  in 
the'  different  parishes  as  to  the  apprenticing  of  poor  children, 
inquiring  to  what  class  of  persons  they  are  apiprenticed,  and 
whether  such  persons  take  them  voluntarily  or  oy  compulsion, 
and  if  the  latter,  Uccording  to  what  principle  they  are  distributed ; 
whether  any  and  what  care  is  taken  to  see  that  they  are  well 
treated  and  taught;  and  whether  there  are  any  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  a  power  to  bind  for  less  than  seven  years  would  be 
expedient." 

But  we  regret  to  say  that  we  have  received  less  information 
on  this  subject  than  on  any  other.  The  most  important  is  that 
collected  by  Captain  Chapman  *  and  Mr.  Villicrs  f ,  but  even  that 
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is  contradictory ;  and  if  it  were  consistent^  too  meagre  to  afford 
grounds  for  lerislatiou.  It  is  a  mode  of  relief  expressly  pointed 
out  by  the  43d  of  Elizabethi  and  so  much  interwoven  with  the 
habits  of  the  people  in  many  districts^  that  we  should  hesitate, 
even  if  its  evils  were  much  more  clearly  ascertained,  and  even  if 
we  believed  that  those  evils  will  not  be  much  diminished  by  the 
alteration  which  we  shall  propose  respecting  settlement,  to  recom- 
mend its  abolition  until  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  further 
inquiry,  and  until  the  effects  of  the  measures  now  likely  to  be 
introduced  have  been  ascertained  by  experience. 

At  the  same  time  we  think  it  probable,  perhaps  we  might  say 
certain,  that  further  inquiry  will  show  that  the  laws  respecting 
the  relief  to  be  afforded  by  means  of  apprenticeship  are  capable 
of  improvement,  particularly  those  portions  of  them  which  render 
the  reception  of  a  parish  apprentice  compulsory. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Central  Board  be 
empowered  to  make  such  regulations  as  they  shall  think 
fit  rbspectino  the  relief  to  be  afforded  bt  apprenticing 
children,  and  that  at  a  future  period,  when  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  alterations  shall  have  been  seen,  the 
Central  Board  be  required  to  make  a  special  inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  the  laws  respecting  the  appren- 
ticing children  at  the  expense  of  parishes,  and  into  the 
operation  of  the  regulations  in  that  respect  which  the 
Board  shall  have  enforced. 

On  the  subject  of  vagrancy,  fi  lar^e  mass  of  evidence  is  con- 
tained in  the  Appendix,  particularly  in  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Bishop*,  Mr.  Coddf ,  Captain  Chapman,^  and  Mr.  Henderson§. 
It  appears  from  this  evidence,  that  vagrancy  has  actually  been 
converted  into  a  trade,  and  not  an  unprofitable  one;  and  it  also 
appears,  that  the  severe  and  increasing  burden  arises  from  ihfi 
vsugrants  by  trade,  not  from  those  on  account  of  destitution. 
We  state,  in  proof  of  this,  and  the  statement  is  more  valuable,  as 
it  points  out  the  remedy  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  evil,  that  in 
those  few  districts  in  which  the  relief  has  been  such  as  only  the 
really  destitute  will  accept,  the  resort  of  vagrants  has  ceased,  or 
been^so  much  diminished  as  to  become  only  a  trifling  inconveni- 
ence. But  it  appears  vain  to  expect  the  remedy  from  detailed 
statutory  provisions.  The  tendency  of  legislation  respecting  the 
poor  to  aggravate  the  evils  which  it  was  intended  to  cure,  a  ten- 
dency which  we  have  so  often  remarked,  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  that  portion  of  it  which  respects  vagrancy.  The  early  statutes 
attenipted  to  repress  it  by  severity.  "  This  part  of  our  history," 
says  Dr.  Burn,  "  looks  like  the  history  of  the  savages  in  America. 
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Almost  all  severities  have  been  exercised  agcunst  vagrants  except 
scalping ;  and  as  one  severity  fell  short,  it  seemed  naturally  to 
follow  mat  a  greater  was  necessaiy."     But  such  was  their  effect^ 
that  every  successive  preamble  admits  the  inefficiency  of  the 
former  law  down  to  the  Ist  and  2d  Geo.  IV.,  c.  64,  whicn  recites, 
'*  that  the  provisions  theretofore  made,  and  then  in  force,  relative 
to  the  apprehending  and  passing  of  vagrants,  were  productive  of 
freat  expense,  and  that  freat  frauds  and  abuses  were  committed 
m  the  execution  thereof;  '  and  to  the  5th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  which 
declares  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision  for  the 
suppression  of  vaerancy.     Nor  has  the  last-mentioned  Act  been 
more  successful  tnan  tliose  which  preceded  it.     As  one  among 
many  instances  in  which  its  provisions  have  been  perverted,  we 
will  mention  the  effect  of  the   1 5th  clause,  which  allows  the 
visiting  justices  of  prisons  to  grant  a  certificate,  or  other  instru- 
ment, enabling  any  person  cUscharged  from  prison  to  receive 
relief  on  his  route  to  nis  place  of  settlement.     The  intention  of 
the  clause  was  to  enable  prisoners,  after  having  undergone  their 
punishment  or  trial,  to  go  from  prison  to  their  own  homes  with- 
out temptation  to  further  crime.     The  effect  has  been  '*  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pass  *'  to  convey  into  prisons  paupers,  and  families 
of  paupers,  as  if  the  legislature   mtended  that  they  and  their 
children  should  have  all  the  terrors  of  a  prison  obliterated  from 
their  minds,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  worst  schools  of  vice ; 
as  if  provision  ought  to  be  made  to  increase  the  stock  of  juvenile 
delinquents,  alreaidy  more  numerous  in  England  than  in  any 
other  European  country.     By  what  foresight  could  the  benevo- 
lent author  of  this  clause  have  guarded  against  such  an  admi- 
nistration of  the  enactment  as  that  which  one  of  the  witnesses, 
a  gaoler,  thus  describes  ?     '*  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  that  poor 
people  are  sent  into  prison  as  vagrants  that  they  may  be  passed 
home.     There  is  now  a  mother,  a  widow  with  five  children,  under 
my  care ;  the  boys  are  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age.     The 
mother  was  committed,  not  for  any  crime,  but  having  been  found 
sitting  in  th6  open  air.     N(>w  what,  I  beg  to  ask,  can  be  the 
effect  of  sending  these  children  with  their  mother  to  a  raol  7 
What  can  they  not  learn  ?     In  general,  vagrants  are  told  that 
they  are  sent  to  prison,  not  for  their  punishment,  but  for  their 
benefit.     Prisons  should  not,  in  any  case,  as  I  humbly  conceive, 
be  held  out  as  places  where  people  are  to  be  benefited.    They  are 
now  looked  upon  as  places  of  relief,  and  the  large  class  of 
vagrants  are  told  that  they  are  sent  to  prison  avowedly  for  their 
advantage*." 

''  When  the  law,"  says  another  witness,  '^  was  made  restricting 
*  pauper  passes  to  Scotch  and  Irish,  very  few  for  a  time  came  to 
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Westmoreland  or  Cumberland ;  but  the  vagrants  soon  found  that 
they  might  easily  resume  their  trade  by  swearing  they  belonged 
to  those  countries ;  and  the  expense  became  as  larg^  as  ever. 
When  this  again  was  checked  by  making  the  contract  for  a  fixed 
sum  annually^  to  convey  all  paupers  with  passes  by  cart  through 
the  country^  the  number  of  vagrants  calliner  themselves  discharged 
prisoners  (and  therefore  not  subject  to  these  regulations)  began 
to  increase^  and  has  continued  to  do  so  progressively*.*' 

Feeling  convinced  that  vagrancy  will  cease  to  be  a  burthen,  if 
the  relief  given  to  vagrants  is  such  as  only  the  really  destitute 
will  accept ;  feeling  convinced  that  this  cannot  be  effected  unless 
the  system  is  general;  and  also  convinced  that  no  enactments  to 
be  executed  by  parochial  officers  will  in  all  parishes  be  ri^dly 
adhered  to,  unless  under  the  inj9uence  of  strict  superintendence 
and  control, — We  recommend  that  the  Central  Board  be 

EMPOWERED  AND  DIRECTED  TO  FRAME  AND  ENFORCE  REGULA- 
TIONS AS  TO  THE  RELIEF  TO  BE  AFFORDED  TO  VAGRANTS  AND 
DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 


We  have  now  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  functions,  for  the  due 
performance  of  which  we  deem  a  new  agency,  or  Central  f  Joard 
of  Control,  to  be  requisite;  and  we  have  inserted  none  which  the 
evidence  would  warrant  us  in  believing  attainable  by  any  existing 
agency.  The  length  of  this  Report  precludes  the  statement,  in 
further  detail,  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  proposed  board 
The  extent  of  those  powers  and  duties  must  be  measured  by  the 
extent  and  inveteracy  of  the  existing  evils,  and  by  the  failure,  or 
woi*se  than  failure,  of  the  measures  by  which  their  removal  has 
been  attempted.  If  for  that  purpose  the  powers  which  w^e  have 
recommended  are  necessary,  to  withhold  those  powers  is  to  decree 
the  continuance  of  the  evil.  The  powers  with  which  we  recom- 
mend that  they  should  be  invested  are  in  fact  the  powers  now 
exercised  by  15,000  sets  of  annual  officei's.  By  far  the  majority 
of  those  officers  are  ignorant  of  their  duties,  influenced  by  their 
affections,  interests  and  fears,  and  restrained  by  scarcely  any  real 
responsibility.  The.  Commissioners  would  act  upon  the  widest 
information,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  legislature  and  the 
supervision  of  the  public,  and  under  no  liability  to  pecuniary  or 
private  bias,  partiality  or  intimidation.  They  would  have  the 
immediate  advantage  of  having  well-defined  objects  assigned  to 
them,  powerful  means  at  their  disposal,  and  clear  rules  for  their 
guidance ;  and  they  woidd  soon  have  the  aid  of  varied  and  ex- 
tensive experience;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  best  means  of. 
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preventing  their  negligent  or  improper  use  of  the  discretion  with 
which  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  invest  them  will  be,  not  to 
restrict  that  discretion,  but  to  render  their  interest  coincident 
with  their  duty,  and  to  let  ttiem  be  removable  at  Your  Majesty's 
pleasure. 

We  entertain,  however,  no  hope,  that  the  complicated  evils 
with  which  we  have  to  contend,  will  all  be  eradicated  by  the 
measures  which  we  now  propose.  The  mischiefs  which  have 
*  arisen  during  a  legislation  of  more  than  300  years,  must  require 
the  legislation  of  more  than  one  Session  for  their  correction.  In 
order  to  secure  the  progressive  improvement  from  which  alone  we 
hope  for  an  ultimate  cure ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commissioners  more  const  antlv  and  comj^etely  within  the 
superintendence  of  the  executive  and  the  legislature,  we  propose 
that  the  Commissioners  should  be  charged  with  the  duty,  similar 
to  that  which  we  now  endeavour  to  perform,  of  periodically  re- 
porting their  proceedings,  and  suggesting  any  further  legislation 
which  may  appear  to  them  to  be  desirable. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Board  be  required 
TO  SUBMIT  A  Report  annually,  to  one  of  Your  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  containing — 1.  An  Ac- 
count OF  th^ir  Proceedings  ;  2.  Any  further  amendments 
which  they  may  think  it  advisable  to  suggest  ;  3.  The 
Evidence  on  which  the  suggestions  are  founded  ;  4.  Bills 
carrying  those  ameni)ment8  (if  any)  into  effect,  which 
Bills  the  Board  shall  be  empowered  to  prepare  with  pro- 
fessional ASSISTANCE. 

We  consider  that  three  Commissioners  might  transact  the  busi- 
*uess  of  the  Central  Board.  The  number  of  the  Conunissioners 
should  be  small,  as  they  should  habitually  act  with  promptitude; 
as  responsibility  for  efficiency  should  not  be  weakened  by  discre- 
.  dit  being  divided  amongst  a  larger  number,  and  as  the  Board, 
whenever  the  labour  pressed  too  severely,  might  avail  themselves 
of  the  aid  of  their  Assistants.  The  Central  Board  would  probably 
require  eight  or  ten  Assistant  Commissioners,  to  examine  the 
administration  of  relief  in  different  districts,  and  aid  the  prepara- 
tions for  local  changes.  As  the  Central  Board  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  legislature, — 

We  recommend  that  the  Central  Board  be  empowered 
TO  appoint  and  remove  their  Assistants  and  all  their  sub- 
ordinate OFFICERS. 


We  now  proceed  to  two  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  important 
of  the  questions  submitted  to  us :  the  Laws  respecting  Settlement 
and  Bastardy. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  liability  to  a  change  of  settlement  by 
hiring  and  service,  appt^nticeship^  purchasing  or  renting  a  tene- 
ment^ and  edtate>  are  productive  of  great  inconvenience  and  firaud; 
and  it  does  hot  appear  that  those  miuds  and  inconveniences  &r6 
compensated  by  any  advantage  whatsoever.  We  have  seen  that 
these  heads  of  settlement  were  introduced  as  qualifications  of  an 
arbitrarv  power  of  removal,  and  then  indeed  they  were  necessary. 
If  they  had  not  been  created,  the  parish  officers  would  have  been . 
^lapowered  to  confine  almost  every  man  to  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Now  that  power  is  at  an  end.  No  man  can  be  removed  until  he 
himselfi  by  applying  for  relief,  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  nfagis- 
trates.  The  sbgntest  evil  arising  from  enactments,  the  motive 
for  which  has  ceased,  would  be  a  sufficient  grountl  for  their  repeal. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  evils  are  very  great.  We 
I'econunend,  therefore,  the  immediate  but  prospective  abolition  of 
all  these  heads  of  settlement.  For  this  recommendation  we  have 
the  sanction  of  the  great  majority  of  those  whose  opinions  we 
have  taken.  It  is  true  that  those  opinions  advocate  most  strongly 
the  repeal  of  settlenient  by  hiring  and  service,  apprenticeship  and 
renting  a  tenement,  and  with  respect  to  the  last,  rather  recom- 
mend raising  the  rent  necessary  to  give  a  settlement  from  10/.  a 
?ear  to  20/.,  or  some  larger  sum,  than  the  abrogation  of  the. law. 
t  appears,  that  the  witnesses  are  led  thus  to  restrict  their  recom- 
mendations chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  these  are  the  most 
common  modes  of  settlement,  and  therefore  those  of  which  the 
evil  is  most  apparent,  and  that  all  the  grounds  which  exist  for 
making  a  change  of  settlement  by  renting  a  tenement  more  diffi- 
cult, are  also  grounds  for  making  it  impossible.  And  we  believe 
that  if  these  modes  of  settlement  are  destroyed,  and  settlement  by 
purchase  and  estate  are  allowed  to  continue,  we  shall  be  holcling 
out  temptation  to  perjury  and  fraud,  not  only  without  an  ade- 
quate motive  on  our  part,  if  any  motive  could,  be  adequate,  but  * 
with  no  motive  whatever. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  settlement  by  hiring 
and  service,  appwsnticeship,  purchasing  or  renting  a  te- 
nement, estate,.  paying  rates,  or  serving  an  office,  be 
abolished. 

There  will  remain  parentae^e,  birth,  and  marriage ;  with  re- 
spect to  parentage,  however,  there  is  this  difficulty.  If  while  the 
modes  by  which  a  male  can  lose  his  settlement  are  abolished, 
settlement  by  parentage  is  continued  unaltered,  and  every  male 
child  is  to  acquire  his  father's  settlement,  to  have  no  means  of 
changing  it,  and  to  transmit  it,  equally  unchangeable,  to  his 
children  and  his  children's  children,  settlement  will  in  time  be 
reduced  to  a  question  of  pedigree,  and  the  expense  of  ascertain- 
ing it  become  intolerable*     On  the  pther  hand,  if  settlement  by 
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paitentage  is  totally  abolished^  the  parents  and  their  infant  chil-* 
aren  wiU  often  be  settled  in  difierent  parishes. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  best  mode  of  meeting  these  difficulties  is 
to  contmue  settlement  by  parentage  during  that  period  of  a  child^s 
life  during  which  it  is  dependent  on  its  parents^  and  to  put  an 
end  to  it  at  the  age  at"  which  that  dependence  has  so  nearly 
ceased  as  to  render  their  separation  comparatively  unimportanL 
This  age  may  be  said,  in  general,  to  conunence  at  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years.  At  fifteen  or  sixteen  a  child  can  generally  earn  his 
own  maintenance,  and  if  his  parents  cannot  maintam  him,  it 
cannot  be  advisable  that  he  should  continue  a  member  of  their 
fieunily. 

Wb  reqommend,  thbrbforb,  that  (subjbct  to  thb  obvious 
bxcepttons  of  pbr80ns  born  in  prisons,  hospitals,  and  work- 
hoasbs)  thb  settlbmbnt  of  evbrt  lboitimatb  child  born 
after  thb  passing  of  thb  intended  act,  follow  that  of 
thb  parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such  child,  until  such 
child  shall  attain  thb  age  of  sixteen  tears,  or  thb  death 
of  its  surviving  parent  ;  and  that  at  the  agb  of  sixteen, 
or  on  thb  death  of  its  surviving  parent,  such  child  shall 
be  considered  settled  in  thb  place  in  which  it  was  born. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  dp  not  recommend  the  introduction  of 
settlement  by  residence.  We  are  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
that  mode  of  settlement ;  it  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
obvious,  and  its  adoption  would  often  prevent  inconvenience  to 
particular  parishes,  from  the  return,  in  age  or  infirmity,  of  those 
who  have  left  them  in  youth  and  vigour,  and  inconvenience  to 
the  paupers  themselves,  from  being  removed  from  friends  and 
residences  to  which  they  have  become  attached,  to  places  in 
which  they  have  become  strangers. 

But  these  advantages,  great  as  they  are,  appear  to  us  to  be 
over-balanced  by  objections  still  more  powenul.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence,  that  the  existing  modes  by  which  a  settlement 
can  be  changed  are  productive  of  periury  and  fraud,  and  that 
they  tend  to  miure  the  employers  of  labour  by  restricting  them 
in  the  choice  of  their  servants, — the  owners  of  property,  by  dis- 
tributing the  labouring  families  according  to  rules  not  depending 
on  the  demand  for  their  services,  or  the  nind  for  their  support,— 
and  above  all,  the  labourers  theinselves,  by  depriving  them  of 
the  power  of  selling  all  that  they  have,  their  labour,  to  the  best 
advantage.  We  fear  that  settlement  by  residence  would  agfgra- 
vate  all  these  evils.  At  present,  a  labourer  may  be  steadily  em- 
ployed for  years  in  a  place  in  which  he  is  not  settled,  by  means 
of  successive  hirings,  each  hiring  beinff  for  less  than  a  year.  But 
if  settlement  by  residence  were  adopted,  this  would  be  impossible. 
We  should  have  the  constant  occurrence  of  one  of  the  worst  con- 
sequences of  the  existing  law,  the  separation  of  master  and  man. 
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notwithstanding  their  mutual  utility,  and  their  mutual  attach- 
ment, to  the  injury  of  both,  but  to  tne  greater  injury  of  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  helpless  class,— -the  labourers.  Again^  the 
demolition  of  cottages,  and  the  forcing'the  agricultural  popula>- 
tion  into  the  towns  and  the  parishes  in  which  property  is  much 
divided,  though  we  fear  that  they  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  arise 
under  any  law  of  settlement  whatever,  would  be  much  promoted 
by  a  law  which  would  fix  on  a  parish  every  labourer  who  should 
have  been  allowed  to  reside  there  for  any  given  period,  unless 
the  period  were  so  long  as  to  render  the  law  almost  inoperative. 
Another  objection  to  settlement  by  residence,  which  has  been 
dwelt  on  by  many  of  our  most  intelligent  witnesses,  arises  from 
its  effect  on  the  unsettled  labourer^.  At  present  tliey  are  con- 
fessedly superior,  both  in  morals  dnd  in  industry,  to*  those  who 
ate  settled  in  the  parishes  in  which  they  reside.  Make  that  re- 
sidence give  a  settlement,  and  they  will  fall  back  into  the  general 
mass.  With  respect  to  the  hardship  on  those  who  may  be  re- 
moved, we  must  repeat,  1st,  that  a  person  who  applies  to  be 
maintained  out  of  the  produce  of  the  industry  or  frugality  of 
others,  must  accept  that  relief  on  the  terms  which  the  public 
good  requires  ;  and  2ndly,  that  in  the  small  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  his  claim  is  not  founded  on  his  own  indolence,  or  im- 
providence, or  misconduct,  the  duty  of  rescuing  him  from  the 
hardship  of  a  removal,  falls  peculiarly  widiin  the  province  of 
private  and  uncompulsory  charity ;  a  virtue  so  deeply  implanted 
by  providence  in  human  nature,  that  even  the  existing  systeni 
has  rather  misdirected  than  destroyed,  or  even  materially  di- 
minished it. 

We  further  recommend  that,  instead  of  the  present  mode  of 
first  removing  a  pauper,  and  then  inquiring  whether  the  removal 
was  lawful,  tne  mquiry  should  precede  the  removal.  We  find 
this  measure  in  a  Bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1819,  and  printed  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers  of  that  year. 
Number  211.  That  Bill  empowers  the  Justice  who  shall  order 
a  removal  to  suspend  its  execution,  and  to  forward  (which  might 
be 'effected  through  the  Post-Office)  a  copy  of  the  examination 
of  the  pauper,  and  of  the  order  of  removal,  to  the  overseers  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  pauper  has  been  adjudged  to  be  setded*  It, 
then  enables  the  parties  who  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
order  to  appeal  to  the  quarter-sessions  within  twenty-eight  aays, 
and  the  sessions  to  decide  on  the  question  as  if  the  removal  had 
actually  taken  place.  In  the  absence  of  appeal,  the  order  is  to 
be  conclusive.  The  expediency  of  this  measure  is  so  obvious, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  rejection  in  1819,  unless  we 
are  to  believe  a  tradition,  that  it  was  defeated  by  a  combination 
of  persons  interested  in  creating  litigation  and  expense. 
.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  our  exposition  of  the  evils  arising 
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from  the  law  of  settlement^  we  have  not  dwelt  on  the  expense  of 
litigation  and  removals ;  we  have  passed  it  over  slightly^  'not 
because  we  doubt  its  magnitude^  but  because  we  believe  that  in 
this^  as  in  every  other  branch  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor-Laws,  the  pecuniary  loss^  great  as  it 
may  be^  is  utterly  unimportant  when  compared  with  the  moral 
mischief.  The  collection,  burthensome  as  it  is,  is  far  less  ruinous 
than  the  expenditure.  If  twice  the  number  of  millions  were  an- 
nually thrown  into  the  sea,  we  might  still  be  a  moral,  industrious, 
and  nourishing  nation.  But  if  the  whole  of  our  poor-rates  could 
be  raised  without  inconvenience;  if  they  were  paid  to  us,  for 
instance,  as  a  tribute  by  forei^ers,  and  were  still  applied  as 
they  are  now  applied,  no  excellence  in  our  laws  and  institutions - 
in  other  respects  could  save  us  from  ultimate  ruin.  And  we 
must  add,  that  we  think  it  would  be  rash  to  expect,  from  the 
alterations  which  we  have  recommended  in  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, much  diminution  of  expense. 

■  Some  diminution,  however,  we  anticipate  from  them,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  litigation.  The  simplicity  of  the  rul^  which 
we  propose  will  exclude  all  questions  of  law,  and  in  all  cases 
reduce  the  question  to  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  when  a  general  re- 
gistration of  births  shall  have  been  established,  a  measure  which 
cannot  be  long  delayed,  the  proof  of  the  fact  of  birth  will  be  n^uch 
easier.  We  anticipate,  however,  a  much  further  diminution, 
both  of  litigation  and  removals,  from  the  operation  of  our  general 
measures.  In  proportion  as  there  is  an  approximation  to  uni- 
formity of  management,  the  motives  on  the  part  of  paupers,  to 
shift  from  a  parish  where  there  may  be  rigid  management  or  "  a 
bad  parish,'*  to  a  parish  where  there  is  profuse  management  or 
"  a  good  parish,"  will  decrease.  In  proportion  as  there  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  our  main  object,  that  of  rendering  the  condition 
of  the  able-bodied  pauper  less  eligible  on  the  whole  thati  that  of 
the  independent  labourer,  Jt  is  proved  by  all  experience,  that  the 
able-bodied  will  cease  to  avail  themselves  of  any  settlement 
whatever,  whether  immediate  or  distant. 

Mr.  Thomas  Langley,  out-door  inspector  of  the  parish  of 
Marylebone,  a  witness  whose  evidence  has  already  been  cited, 
was  asked.  What  effect  regulations  upon  the  principle  last  men- 
tioned would  have  upon  removals,  and  upon  the  general  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  settlement?     He  answers — 

«*  I  think  the  law  of  seitlenient  would  then  be  of  very  little  con- 
sequence. Where  a  pauper  has  a  doubtful  seitlement,  it  is  now  our 
practice  to  offer  him  labour,  or  to  take  him  into  the  workhouse,  as  an  ex- 
periment. We  even  uke  families  in,  and  we  now,  under  all  our  disad- 
vantages, get  rid  of  three  out  of  four  of  such  cases.  If  we  were  under 
such  regulalions  as  would  make  a  pauper's  condition,  whether  in  or  out 
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of  the  workhouse,  not  so  good  as  the  condition  of  a  hardworking 
labourer  of  the  lowest  class,  the  experiment  being  much  cheaper,  we 
ahould  naturally  resort  to  it  more  frequentljr.  In  fact,  if  such  regula- 
tions were  established,  I  think  we  should  very  seldom  incur  the  expense 
aud  trouble,  or  the  risks,  of  a  removal  in  any  case. 

'*  Would  the  law  of  settlement  remain  then  of  any  consequence  in  any 
case? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would ;  I  cannot  see  that  it  yeould*.'*  ^ 

And  in  order  to  afford  further  facilities  to  the  proof  of  a  birth 
settlement, — ^We  recommend  that  whenever  the^e  shall  be 

ANT  QUESTION  REGARDING  THE  SETTLEMENT  BY  BIRTH  OP  A  PERSON, 
WHETHER  LEGITIMATE  OR  ILLEGITIMATE,  AND  WHETHER  BORN 
BEFORE  OR  AFTER  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  INTENDED  AcT,  THE  PLACE 
'  WHERE  SUCH  PERSON  SHALL  HAVE  BEEN  FIRST  KNOWN  BT  THE  EVI- 
DENCE OF  SUCH  PERSON,  BT  THE  REGISTER  OF  HIS  OR  HER  BIRTH 
OR  BAPTISM  OR  OTHERWISE^  TO  HAVE  EXISTED,  SHALL  BE  PRESUMED 
TO  HAVE  BEEN  THE  PLACE  OF  HIS  OR  HER  BIRTH^  UNTIL  THE  CON* 
TRART  SHALL  BE  PROVED. 

With  respect  to  the  Bastardy  laws,  the  evidence  shows,  that^ 
SIS  a  general  rule,  they  increase  the  expense  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  compensate,  and  offer  temptations  to  the  crime  which 
they  were  intended  to  punish,  and  that  their  working  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  perjury  and  extortion,  disgrace  to  the  innocent, 
and  reward  to  the  shameless  and  unprincipled,  and  all  the 
domestic  misery  and  vice  which  are  the  necessary  consequence  of 
premature  and  ill-assorted  marriage.'  We  advise,  therefore,  their 
entire  abolition. 

W^hat  we  propose  in  their  room  is  intended  to  restore  things,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  to  the  state  in  which  they  would  have  been  if 
no  such  laws  had  ever  existed ;  to  trust  to  those  checks,  and  to 
those  checks  only,  which  Providence  has  imposed  on  licentious- 
ness, under  the  conviction  that  all  attempts  or  the  Legislature  to 
increase  their  force,  or  to  substitute  for  them  artificial  sanctions, 
have  tended  only  to  weaken  or  pervert  them. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  Child. — In  the  natural  stat^  of 
things,  a  child,  until  emancipated,  depends  on  its  parents.  Their 
legal  dqpicile,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  place  of  settlement, 
is  also  the  settlement  of  their  offspring.  And  such  is  the  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  legitimate  children.  Only  one  of  the 
parents  of  an  illegitimate  child  can  be  ascertained.  Ws  recom- 
mend THAT  THE  GENERAL  RULE  SHALL  BE  FOLLOWED,  AS  FAR  AS 
IT  IS  POSSIBLE,  AND  THAT  EVERT  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD  BORN  AFTER 
THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ACT,  SHALL,  UNTIL  IT  ATTAIN  THE   AGE  OF 

SIXTEEN,  FOLLOW  ITS  MOTHER'S  SETTLEMENT.  The  immediate 
effect  will  be  to  prevent  a  great  amount  of  waste,  suffering,  aiid 
demoralization.      At  present  an  unmarried   pregnant   female, 

•  App.  (A.)  Part  II. 
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though  asking  for  no  relief  is  hunted  from  parish  to  parishj  her 
feelings  deadened  by  exposure^  and  her  means  of  supporting  hef* 
self  and  her  child  destroyed,  and  all  this  evil  is  incurred  merely 
to  save  expense  to  the  parish  in  which  she  is  resident^  at  the 
much  greater  expense  of  the  parish  to  which  she  is  removed. 
We  feel  confident  that  if  the  woman  were  allowed  to  remain  un- 
molested until  she  asked  relief,  she  would,  in  many  cases,  by  her 
own  exertions,  and  the  assistance  of  her  friends,  succeed  in  main- 
taining herself  and  her  infcmt;  but,  as  the  law  now  stands,  she 
has  not  power  and  inducement  to  do  this.  If  she  is  settled  in 
the  parish  in  which  her  premcmcy  took  place,  she  has  no  induce* 
ment.  The  parish  offers  ner  a  pension,  generally  equallinfir, 
often  exceeding,  her  incumbrance,  to  be  obtained  without  any  ad- 
ditional disgrace.  If  she  is  unsettled,  she  has  no  power.  How- 
ever willing  or  anxious  she  may  be  to  toil  for  her  own  and  her 
child's  subsistence,  rather  than  to  be  dragged  in  shame  to  the 
scene  of  her  youth,  she  is  not  allowed  the  choice.  The  officers 
know,  that  if  the  child  is  born  in  their  parish,  they  tire  responsible 
for  its  support  throughout  life,  and  for  the  support  of  its  poste- 
rit;^.  The  conseauences  which  her  removal  will  produce  to  the 
child,  to  the  motner,  and  to  her  parish,  are  no  concern  of  theirs. 
They  remove  her  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  Mother. — ^As  a  further  step 

TOWARDS  THE  NATURAL  STATE  OF  THINGS,  WE  RECOMMEND  THAT 
THE  MOTHER  OF  AN  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD  BORN  AFTER  THE  PASSING 
OF  THE  Act,  be  required  to  SUPPORT  IT,  AND  THAT  ANT  REUEF 
OCCASIONED  BY  THE  WANTS  OF  THE  CHILD  BE  CONSIDERED  REUEF 

AFFORDED  TO  THE  PARENT.  This  is  uow  the  law  with  respect  to 
a  widow  ;  and  an  unmarried  mother  has  voluntarily  put  herself 
into  the  situation  of  a  wiidow  -.she  has  voluntarily  become  a  mo- 
ther, without  procuring  to  herself  and  her  child  the  assistance  of 
a  husband  and  a  father.  There  can  be  no  reason  for  giving  to 
vice  privileges  which  we  deny  to  misfortune. 

This  course,  or  a  course  as  nearly  resembling  it  &s  the  existing 
law  will  allow,  has  been  tried,  and  with  uniform  success.  ''  In 
SwaUowfield,  Berks,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  ''  a  few  years  ago  we 
adopted  the  practice  of  paying  to  the  mother  as  much  only  of  the 
allowance  from  the  father  as  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  im- 
mediate support  of  the  child.  The  effect  upon  the  mother  was 
Erecisely  what  we  expected  and  desired  it  to  be  ;  and,  if  we  could 
ave  persevered  in  the  practice,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  productive  of  very  salutary  consequences ;  but  a  question 
having  arisen  as  to  its  legality,  we  were  compelled  reluctantly  to 
abandon  it.  At  present  a  bastard  child,  instead  of  being  an  in- 
cumbrance, is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  mother*." 

^  App.  (A.)  Mr.  Chidwick't  Bn>ort. 
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In  Cookham,  Berks,  the  same  plan  was  adopted  and  per- 
severed in  by  Mr.  Whately.  The  result  has  been,  that  in  a 
population  of  3337  persons,  but  one  bastard  has  been  christened 
during  each  of  the  last  five  years.  In  1822  there  were  twenty- 
six  bastards ;  now  ten  years  aiter,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
population,  there  are  but  five*. 

It  appears,  from  Mr.  Cowell's  Report,  that  at  Bingham,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  as  soon  as  the  parisn  adopted  measures  vvliich 
prevente4  the  mothers  from  recurring  to  the  parish,  bastardy, 
which  hsui  been  previously  prevalent,  almost  ceased.  For  the 
first  three  years  there  was  not  one  illegitimate  birth  in  the  parish, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  an  idiot,  and  for  the  last 
twelve  there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  woman  who  has  had 
a  secondf.  The  same  principle  has  been  acted  on,  and  for  a 
longer  period,  with  equal  success,  in  the  United  States.  An 
instructive  article  on  the  Poor  Laws,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
number  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  the  part  of  which 
relating  to  America  we  have  inserted  in  Appendix  (F.)  states, 
hat — 

'  **  In  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Salem,  the  principle  has  long  been  acted 
upon,  that  the  public  will  not  undertake  to  bring  up  illegitimate  children, 
without  expense  to  the  mother.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  1826,  but 
ten  cases  came  under  the  notice  of  the  public  officers  at  Boston,  and  but 
two  at  Salcm ;  while  in  Baltimore  the  public  was  put  to  no  expense 
whatever  in  regard  to  them.  In  the  same  year,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
number  of  bastards  under  the  care  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  was 
two  hundred  and  seventy-twoj.*' 

Further  evidence  in  favour  of  this  plan  is  afibrded  by  the  con- 
duct of  those  whom  it  would  principally  affect,  the  labouring 
classes  themselves.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  to  whose  evidence  we  h&ve 
so  often  referred,  was  asked,— 

"  What  is  the  course  adopted  by  the  labouring  classes  in  their  friendly 
societies,  with  regard  to  illegitimate  cliildren? — He  answered.  In 
female  societies,  which  are  numerous  and  increasing,  they  utterly  deprive 
the  parties  of  relief,  and  expel  them.  In  male  societies  they  allow  no 
benefit  on  the  ^birth  of  a  child^  unless  such  child  is  born  in  wedlock.  In 
those  societies  which  allow  an  annuity  or  other  payment  to  a  widow  on 
the  death  of  a  member,  such  benefit  is  forfeited  by  her  having  lived- apart 
from  her  husband  during  his  lifetime,  or  having  had  an  illegitimate  child 
after  his  death.     Tlieir  Rules  are  usually  of  the  tenor  of  the  following : 

**  We  do  also  agree  to  and  with  each  other,  that  ii  any  widow, 
*'  pensioner  of  this  society,  who  shall  be  proved  to  be  with  child^ 
"  or  be  delivered  of  a  child,  either  alive  or  still-born,  at  any  time 
"  after  she  has  been  a  widow  eleven  months,  that  then  and  from 
"thenceforth  every  such  widow  shall  forfeit  all  her  right  and 

♦  App.  (A.)  Part  II.   '      '  f  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  649.  J  App.  (F.) 
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*'  tale  to  the  pension  of  ten  poinds  per  annum,  and  to  be  for 
•*  ever  debarred  from  every  part  thereof*.** 
•«  No  benefit  will  be  allowed  for  the  birth  or  death  of  a  child  that 
•*  is  not  born  in  wedlock."t 
"Then  in  all  cases  they  utterly  disallow  relief  to  a  womau  who  haa 
*'  a  bastard  child  ?— Yes,  both  male  and  female  societies.'* 

In  those  classes  of  society  which  are  above  the  labouring 
classes^  the  burthen  of  supporting  an  illegitimate  child^  in  the 
first  instance,  falls  of  course  on  the  mother.  The  labouring 
classes  throw  it  upon  her  when  they  frame  regulations  for  them- 
selves. It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  plan  of  exempting  her 
has  been  rejected  wherever  there  has  been  the  power  of  rejecting 
it,  and  has  been  adopted  only  where  one  class  has  legislated  for 
another. 

One  great  advantage  which  will  follow  from  giving  an  unmar- 
ried mother  no  advantage  over  a  widow  with  a  legitimate  child, 
will  be,  that  her  parents  will  be  forced,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  con* 
tribute  to  her  support  and  to  that  of  her  infant  In  a  natural 
state  of  things  they  must  do  so,  whether  the  child  be  legitimate 
or  not ;  and  when  we  consider  diat,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
the  nefi[lect  or  ill  example,  and  in  many  cases  the  actual  further- 
ance of  those  parents  has  occasioned  their  daughter's  misconduct, 
it  appears  not  only  just,  but  most  useful,  that  they  should  be 
answerable  for  it. 

We  recx)mmekd  th\t  the  same  liability  be  extended  to 
HER  HUSBAND.  The  general  law  of  the  country  throws  on  the 
husband  all  his  wife's  liabilities ;  he  is  bound  to  pay  her  debt% 
he  is  answerable  for  her  engagements,  even  though  he  may  not 
have  been  aware  of  them,  though  they  may  have  been  carefully 
concealed  from  him;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  this 
peculiar  liability,  a  liability  which  must  almost  always  be  noto- 
rious to  him,  should  be  excepted.  We  certainly  consider  it  no 
objection  that  this  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  a  woman  who 
has  misconducted  herself  to  obtain  a  husband :  and  we  must  add, 
that  if  this  plan  be  not  adopted,  it  will  .be  difficult  to  follow  out 
the  system  of  giving  no  relief  to  the  child  independently  of  the 
mother,  and  of  giving  that  relief  in  the  workhouse. 

On  the  other  hand,  wb  recommend  the  repeal  of  that 
part  op  the  35  Geo.  III.,  c.  101,  s.  6,  which  makes  an  unmar- 
ried prkonant  woman  removable,  and  the  50  Geo.  III.  c.  51, 
8.  2,  which  authorizes  the  committal  of  the  mother  of  a 
chargeable  bastard  to  the  House  of  Correction.  The  first 
of  these  enactments  will  cease  to  be  applicable  as  soon  as  the 

*  21  It  Artiek  of  Agreement  for  regolatbg  the  Frieodly  Socielj  formed  at  Sltbam, 
Keiit. 
t  8th  Article  for  regulating  the  TairLi  FmsNOfuiP  Sociarr,  Blacklriarii  Loodon* 
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ohild  follows  the  mother's  settlement.  The  second  appears^  by 
the  evidence,  to  produce  on  the  whole  much  more  harm  than 
gooct  and  we  object  to  them  both  as  unnecessary  interferences. 
If  our  previous  recommendations  are  adopted,  a  Dastard  will  be, 
what  Providence  appears  to  have  ordained  that  it  should  be,  a 
burthen  on  its  mother,  and,  where  she  cannot  maintain  it,  on  her 
parents.  The  shame  of  the  offence  will  not  be  destroyed  by  its 
oeing  the  riieans  of  income  and  marriage,  and  we  trust  that  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  both  burthensome  and  disgraceful^  it  will 
become  as  rare  as  it  is  among  those  classes  in  this  country  who  are 
above  parish  relief,  or  as  it  is  among  all  classes  in  Ireland.  If  we 
are  rignt  in  believing  the  penalties  mflicted  by  nature  to  be  suffi- 
cient, it  is  needless  to  urge  further  objections  to  any  legal  punish- 
ment We  may  add,  however,  that  the  effect  of  any  such  punish- 
ment would  probably  be  mischievous,  not  only  by  imposing  un- 
necessary suffering  on  the  offender,  but  by  making  her  an  object 
of  ^mpathy. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  Father. — In  affirming  the  inefficiency  of 
himaan  legislation  to  enforce  the  restraints  placed  on  licentious- 
ness by  Providence,  we  have  implied  our  belief,  that  all  punish- 
ment of  the  supposed  father  is  useless.  We  believe  that  it  is 
worse  than  useless.  Without  considering  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  that  punishment  falls  upon  the  innocent,  without  dwelling 
upon  the  perjury  by  which  that  injustice  is  accomplished,  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  woman's  mind 
by  her  power  of  calling  for  that  punishment.  That  power  is  the 
security  to  which  the  woman  looks  at  present ;  she  expects  that 
the  parish  will  right  her.  If  she  is  ill  disposed,  this  adds  to  the 
force  of  her  temptation ;  if  she  is  well  disposed,  this  removes  the 
prop  which  should  support  her  self-control.  Marriage  will  always 
be  preferred  by.  the  woman  if  she  can  attain  it,  and  she  ought 
not  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  marriage  shall  be 
most  easily  attainable  by  previous  concession. 

"  One  day,**  says  a  witness  examined  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  "  I  went  into 
the  house  of  one  of  the  people  who  work  at  the  chalk  quarries  at  North- 
fleet,  to  buy  fossils,  and  a  young  woman  came  in  for  a  few  minutes 
whose  appearance  clearly  showed  approach  to  maternity.  When  she 
went  out,  I  said  to  the  woman  of  the  house,  *  Poor  girl,  she  has  been 
unfortunate.'  She  replied,  '  Indeed  she  has,  poor  girl,  and  a  virtuous, 
good  gprl  she  is  too.  The  fellow  has  betrayed  her,  and  gone  to  sea.' 
I  said,  'She  should  not  have  trusted  him  till  she  had  been  at  church.' 
To  this  observation  the  woman  replied,  and  let  nie  observe  her  own 
children  were  all  about  her,  *  What  could  she  do,  poor  girl  ?  if  she  did 
not  do  as  other  g^rls  do,  she  would  never  get  a  husband.  Girls  are 
often  deceived,  and  how  can  they  help  it*  ?' " 

•  App.(A.)PartII. 
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We  recommend  therefore  that  the  second  section  op 
THE  18  Eliz.  cap.  3,  and  all  other  Acts  which  punish  or 
charge  the  putative  father  of  a  bastard,  shall,  as  to  all 
bastards  born  after  the  passing  of  the  intended  act,  be 
repealed. 

Cases  will  no  doubt  occur  of  much  hardship  and  cruelty,  and 
it  will  often  be  regretted  that  these. are  not  punishable,  at  least 
by  fine  upon  the  offender.  But  the  object  of  law  is  not  to  punish, 
but  to  prevent :  and  if  the  existing  law  does  not  prevent,  as  is  too 
qlear,  it  must  not  be  maintained  against  its  proper  design,  with 
a  view  to  punishment,  still  less  must  it  be  niainfained  if  it  acts 
as  an  incentive.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  deprive  either  the  woman  or  her  parents  of  their  direct 
means  of  redress :  she  may  still  bring  her  action  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage,  and  ner  parents  may  still  bring  theirs  for 
the  loss  of  their  daughter's  service. 

One  objection,  however,  may  be  made  to  our  plan,  which  de- 
serves an  answer  in  deference,  not  to  its  force,  but  to  the  reUgious 
and  moral  feelings  in  which  it  originates.  It  may  be  said,  that 
throwing  on  the  woman  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  child, 
will  promote  infanticide.  It  appears,  from  Mr.  Walcott's  Report, 
that  infanticide,  and  in  one  of  its  worst  forms,  is  promoted  by 
the  existing  law;  but  we  do  not,  in  fact,  believe  that  we  have  to 
choose  between  the  two  dangers :  we  do  not  believe  that  infan- 
ticide arises  from  any  calculation  as  to  expense.  We  believe  that 
in  no  civilized  country,  and  scarcely  in  any  barbarous  country, 
has  such  a  thing  ever  been  heard  of  as  a  mothei'*s  killing  her 
child  in  order  to  save  ttie  expense  of  feeding  it. 

We  have  still  to  consider  a  subject  which,  though  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  our  Commission,  appears  to>us  withm  its  spirit,  and 
that  is, — 

EMIGRATION. 

Before  we  examine  the  expediency  o^  resorting  to  measures  for 
facilitating  emigration,  as  principal  or  auxiliary  remedies  for  the 
evils  which  we  have  described,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
questions,  whether  there  exists  in  any  part  of  England  a  jpopu- 
lation  which  materially  exceeds  the  actual  demand  for  labour ; 
and  whether  such  an  excess  is  likely  to  exist,  after  the  measures 
which   we  have  already  recommended  shall  have  been  put  in 

force. 

After  a  system  of  administration,  one  of  the  most  unquestion- 
able effects  of  which  is  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  impro- 
vident marriages  among  the  labouring  class,  has  prevailea  in 
ML  vigour  for  nearly  forty  years,  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
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advance  of  the  wealth  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom^  that  a  ques- 
tion should  arise  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Sui*plus  Population ; 
and  a  mere  inspection  of  the  comparative  accouht  of  the  numbers 
of  the  people,  especially  in  the  Agricultural  Districts,  at  the 
times  of  the  three  last  enumerations,  would  seem  to  remove  any 
doubt  which  may  have  arisen  on  such  a  question.  Not  only  has 
an  increase  of  population,  wliich  woula  have  been  heretofore 
deemed  extraordinary  in  a  long-settled  country,  taken  place  in 
the  Manufacturing  Counties,  but  the  increase  has  been  nearly  as 
rapid  in  those  purely  Agricultural  Districts  from  which  we  fiave 
received  general  complaints  of  a  decrease  of  the  Capital  of  the 
Farmer.  In  the  County  of  Bedford,  for  instance,  the  increase 
of  Population  has  been,  in  the  years  ending  1821,  19  per  cent. ; 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1831, 14  per  cent. ;  in  Buckinghamshire, 
14  and  19  per  cent. ;  in  Northamptonshire,  15  per  cent,  and  10 
per  cent. ;  in  Essex,  after  similar  rates  for  the  same  periods ;  and 
in  Cambridgeshire,  20  per  cent.,  and  18  per  cent*.  In  the  com- 
munication so  often  referred  to,  Mr.  Day  has  given  the  following 
statement : — 

"  Our  division  of  petty  sessions  comprehends  the  following  eleven 
parishes,  the  population  of  which  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  and 
the  censuses  of  which  I  subjoin : — 


PLACB. 

1801. 

1811. 

• 

1821. 

1831. 

Buxted 

1,063 

1,292 

1,509 

1,642 

Chiddingly 

673 

.739 

870 

902 

East  Hothly 

895 

468 

510 

505 

Framfield 

969 

1,074 

1,437 

1,468 

Horsted 

207 

235 

286 

300 

IsHeld 

334 

464 

569 

581 

Maresfield     . 

960 

1.117 

1,439 

1,650 

Mnyfield   • 

1,849 

2,079 

2,698 

2,738 

Rotherfield 

1,963 

2,122 

2,782 

3,085 

Uck field    . 

811 

916 

1,099 

1,261 

Waldron 

752 

840 

965 

997 

Total 

9,976 

11,346 

14,164 

15,129 

Increase  in  30  years  •         •         50  per  cent. 

Ditto  in  last  20  years  .  .33      — 

Ditto  in  last  10  years         .  .       -     6*8  — 

"  Note. — Tlie  increase  in  the  whole  county  (exclusive  of  the  towns  of 
Brighton,  Chichester,  Hastings  and  Lewes),  jn  the  last  20  years,  is  from 

*  Some  allowAUce  must  be  made  iu  this  case  foi  tlie  rapid  increase  of  the  town  of 
Cambridge. 
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161,577  to  204,707,  or  26  +  per  cent  This  population  I  apprehend 
to  be  purely  agricultural.  It  gives  an  average  increase  of  about  158 
souls  in  each  parish,  the  average  present  population  being  752." 

'*The  accuracy  of  the  census  of  1801  has  been  senerally  disputed  ; 
assuming  then  the  census  of  1811  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  we 
find  that  there  are  now  133  labourers  to  do  the  same  work  that  was  t!ien 
done  by  100.  I  say  the  same  work,  but  I  should  be  justified  in  saying 
less ;  for  as  the  profits  of  agriculture  have  declined,  and  the  capital  of 
the  former  deteriorated,  so  has  the  state  of  tillage  and  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  land.  As  I  consider  this  point  of  tlie  argument  to 
be  of  vital  importance  to  a  just  view  of  the  subject,  I  beg  to  explain 
that  I  mean,  that  the  same  physical  force  which  effectuated  a  certain 
state  of  cultivalion  in  1811,  (without  reference  to  what  was  left  undone,)* 
would  effect  the  same  in  1831 ;  and  if  that  is  now  done  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  greater  number  of  labourers,  it  must  be  by  assigning  les» 
work  to  the  share  of  each." 

In  the  Answers  to  the  Questions  addressed  by  us  to  individuals 
in  agricultural  districts  of  the  Middle,  Southern  and  Eastern 
Counties,  we  find  frequent  cases  stated  of  a  great  excess  of 
labourers  above  the  means  of  employment  in  the  respective 
parishes.  And  we  find  the  statement  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
multitudes  of  able-bodied  young  men  wasting  their  time  on  the* 
roads  and  in  gravel-pits  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers,  who 
deem  it  cheaper  to  pay  them  for  their  idleness  than  for  their 
labour.  The  excess  in  some  districts  of  labourers  beyond  the 
actual  demand  must  be  taken  to  be  established  beyond  dispute. 

But  in  the  case  of  labour,  as  of  commodities,  the  extent  odthe 
demand,  as  compared  with  the  supply,  will  depend  in  some* 
degree  on  the  quality  of  the  article  ottered.  The  present  state 
of  the  administration  of  the  Poor- Laws  does  not  allow  us  to 
ascertain,  in  the  great  majority  of  parishes  we  have  referred  to, 
what  the  demand  for  labour  would  be,  if  work  were  sought  for 
with  energ}',  and  performed  with  diligence.  It  b  to  be  observed, 
too,  that  although  not  employed,  all  the  population  in  the 
parishes  which  complain  of  its  excess,  is  at  any  rate  clothed 
and  fed,  and  that  the  income  which  maintains  an  able-bodied 
pauper  in  idleness  would,  if  not  so  expended,  be  applied  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  employment  of  labour.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  indeed,  that  the  demand  for  labour  which  would 
arise  from  the  saving  of  the  farmer  through  the  diminution  of 
rates  would  be  felt  within  the  same  parish  or  district  within 
which  the  poor-rates  are  now  expendea,  and  we  have  therefore 
looked  with  some  anxiety  to  the  effect  on  the  demand  for  labour 
in  those  parishes  where  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor- Laws  has  been  effected.  We  have  already  bad  to  state, 
among  the  most  gratifying  results  of  this  reform,  that  the  dis^ 
pauperized  labourers  have  found  employment  to  a  greater  extent 
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than  the  most  sanguine  friend  of  the  change  could  have  antici- 
pated in  the  parishes  where  they  were  previously  relieved  as 
paupers. 

One  of  the  parishes  which  we  have  mentioned  among  those 
in  which  an  improved  administration  of  the  law  has  been  intro- 
duced (Uley),  was  the  seat  of  an  apparently  large  surplus  popu- 
lation^  and  of  a  declining  manufacture.  No  circumstances 
could  be  conceived  apparently  less  favourable  tq  the  absorption  of 
surplus  labour.  Yet  of  1000  persons  who,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  reform,  were  on  the  parish  books,  (out  of  a  population 
of  2641,)  and  who  are  now  chiefly  maintained  by  their  own 
exertions,  few  have  left  the  parish ;  and  this  statement  is  sup- 
ported by  a  list,  showing  the  actual  occupations  and  present 
means  of  support  of  all  who  received  parish  pay  before  the  work- 
house was  opened*.  No  evidence  can  be  more  satisfactory  or 
complete. 

These  results  lead  us  to  a  conviction,  that  even  in  the  parishes 
where  the  greatest  surplus  above  the  actual  demand  exists,  it 
would  be  rapidly  reduced  and  ultimately  disappear,  if  relief 
were  no  longer  granted,  except  in  return  for  actual  labour,  and 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  a  workhouse. 

fiut  no  expedient  by  which  the  reduction  of  the  surplus  labour 
can  be  accelerated,  and  the  suffering  of  the  labourer  during  the 
progress  of  the  change  diminished,  snould  be  disregarded ;  and 
we  ai'e  of  opinion,  that  emigration,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  innocent  palliatives  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  could 
be  advantageously  made  available  to  facilitate  the  application  of 
the  remedies  which  we  have  already  suggested. 

Numerous  instances  axe  stated  in  our  evidence,  of  emigration 
at  the  expense  of  parishes,  and  the  results  have  generally  been 
satisfactory  f ;  we  believe  they  have  been  uniformly  so  wnerever 
the  experiment  has  been  made  on  a  considerable  scale.  In  the 
case  of  Benenden,  in  Kent,  where  the  effects  of  emigration,  un- 
connected with  other  remedies,  have  been  carefully  detailed  by 
Mr.  Law  Hodges,  the  result  has  been,  that  the  annual  parochiad 
expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  emigration  expenses,  has  been 
reduced  in  four  years  by  one-third ;  that  within  the  same  time  the 
debt  incurred  on  account  of  emigration  has  been  nearly  liqui- 
dated ;  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  poor,  including  the  sums 
applied  to  this  liquidation,  has  been  considerably  reduced  from 
the  very  year  the  emigration  commenced,  while  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  labourers  has  been  decidedly  improved.  But  emi- 
gration has  hitherto  been  resorted  to  under  many  discouragements 

♦  Mr.  Coweirs  Rep.  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  619  et  sea. 

t  Mr.  Majendie*s  Rep.  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  170;  Mr.  Stuart  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  375 
CApt.  Pringle  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  320 ;  Mr.  Maclean  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  573,  &c 
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and  difficulties.  The  same  causes,  which  make  those  who  are 
dependent  on  the  poor-rates  listless  in  seekyig  employment  at 
home,  render  them  unwilling  to  undergo  the  temporary  privations 
and  inconvenience  which  must  attend  their  setdement  m  another 
country.  Those  persons  are  generally  most  forward  to.  emigrate 
who  are  least  corrupted  by  the  abuses  of  the  system  of  relief. 
Those  are  most  wilhng  to  remain  a  burthen  to  tlieir  parishes 
who  are  most  thoroughly  profligate  and  useless. 

Mr.  Stuart,  speaking  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
where  emigration  to  a  ^eater  or  less  extent  has  taken  place  in 
many  of  the  parishes,  oDserves,-* 

'*  It  is,  however,  vain  to  hope  that  emigration  can  be  carried  to  an 
extent  equal  to  effect  any  diminution  on  the  expenditure  on  the  poor,  so 
long  as  the  parish  funds  are  open  to  all  comers.     It  is  a  matter  of 
complaint  by  th^  farmers,  that  emigration  only  carries  off  the  indus- 
trious and  well-behaved,  and  leaves  them  encumbered  with  the  idle  and 
profligate ;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise  while  every  one  is  sure  of  a 
liberal  maintenance  whether  they  are  idle  or  industrious.     Mr.  Turner 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  extract  from  the  overseer's  books  the  parish 
allowances  paid  to  those  who  removed  from  Ketlleburgh,  from  which  it. 
will  be  seen  that  men  with  seven  children  were  in  receipt  of  14f.  a  week^... 
and  others  in  proportion.     It  is  surprising  that  any  mducement  could 
be  discovered  sufficiently  strong  to  influence  any  person  to  forego  the 
certainty  of  so  liberal  a  pension,  to  encounter  the  violent  change  of 
feelings  and  habits  which  must  accompany  emigration  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.   It  is  universally  known  that  those  who  are  in  receipt 
of  parish  relief,  leas^ued  together,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  up  and 
augmenting  it  for  their  own  benefit,  or  extending  it  to  others ;  and  as  • 
they  are  less  scrupulous  in  the  means  they  resort  to,  they  are  better  able 
to  carry  through  their  designs  of  encroachment  than  the  rate-payer»;^ 
are  their  endeavours  to  resist  them.    The  progressive  increase  of  the 
expenditure  on  the  poor  would  seem  to  prove  this.-     In  such  a  state  of 
thingrs,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  expenditure  on  paupers  can  be 
diminished  by  lessening  the  numbers  of  the  population,  unless  it  be 
earned  to  a  greater  extent  than  seems  to  be  possible,  so  lonff  as  com- 
pulsory relief  exists;  the  chances  being,  that  whatever  dimmution  of 
.  expense  might  take  place  from  that  cause,  would  be  no  saving  to  the 
rate-payers,  as  fresh  candidates  for  relief  would  immediately  start  up* 
Where  the  parochial  fund  is  considered  as  a  property  on  which  all  have 
a  claim,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  contriving  pretences  to  make  the 
claim  good  ;  and  as  long  as  the  fund  exists  for  the  purposes  to  which  it 
is  now  directed,  it  is  not  by  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation which  could  be  effected  by  emigration,  that  it  can  be  brought 
within  reasonable  bounds  *.** 

*'  If  chargeable  paupers  would  go,"  says  Mr.  Maclean,  speak- 
ing of  Dorkme,  **  the  parish  would  be  willing  to  raise  a  large 
Bum;   but  this   class  of  persons  naturally  prefer  an  idle  but 

•  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  877. 
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certain  dependence  on  the  parish  at  home,  to  an  uncertain 
independence  abroad,  to  be  procured  by  industry  and  good 
conduct*." 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Majendie's  Report  shows  the 
pecuniary  saving  which  has  been  effected  by  emigration.  It  is 
valuable,  also,  as  showing  that  emigration  alone  is  an  inadequate, 
and  must  be  a  transient  remedy.  We  have  seen  in  the  cases  of 
Cookham,  Swallowfield,  and  other  parishes,  that  the  evils  of  the 
Poor  Laws  disappear  under  the  influence  of  the  system  we 
have  recommended,  notwithstanding  an  apparent  surplus  of  popu- 
lation. We  see  in  the  evidence  we  are  about  to  quote,  that 
although  the  supernumerary  labourers  be  removed  by  emigra- 
tion, yet,  ill  the  absence  of  other  changes,  the  abuses  of  the 
'allowance  system  may  continue  to  abound,  and  that  the  charge 
for  the  poor  may  be  27*.  per  head  on  a  population,  where  no  pre- 
tence of  a  surplus  continues  to  exist ; 


EWHURST. 

POPULATION. 

lo  1801. 

In  1811. 

In  1821. 

In  1831. 

8i1 

1032 

1225 

1200 

Rates  in  the  £• 
11*. 


Value. 


Total  Eipenditure,  1832. 
1630/. 


Wages,  28,  3d.     Allowance,  Is,  6d,  for  third  cliild. 

"  In  the  year  ending  March,  1822,  the  total  expenditure  was  3371/. 

The  reduction  of  rates  in  ilie  parish  of  Ewhurst  has  been  effected  partly 

by  adopting  money  payment,  but  principally- by  emigration.     Since  the 

year  1818,  100  persons  have  emigrated,  so  that  there  are  now  no 

supernumerary  labourers.     In  a  parish  which  has  incurred  the  expense 

of  emigration  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  no*  more  labourers  than  are 

requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  which  400  acres  of  hops  afford 

•employment  to  women  and  children,  winter  and  summer,  and  where  the 

^rate  of  weekly  wages  is  135.  6(i.,  the  allowance  for  children  must  be  . 

'Considered  as  compulsory,  and  to  that  must  it  be  ascribed  that  rates  are 

^ still  i27«.  per  head  on  the  population,  and  lit.  in  the  pound  on  a  two- 

'ihirds  value. 

"  The  rector,  from  benevolent  motives,  has  offered  small  allotments 
to  the  labourers,  at  a  low  rent :  he  has  been  able  to  let  three  acres  only, 
and  Ills  offer  of  nine  acres  more  has  been  rejected  t.'* 

Even  in  Benenden^  where  emigration  has  been  so  well  ma« 
naged/the  expenditure  on  the  poor  is  still  above  20^.  per  head  on 
the  whole  population.     The  abolition  of  partial  relief  will  remove 

*  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  674. 
t  Mr.  Majendie's  Rep ,  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  203. 
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the  main  discouragement  to  emigration^  while  it  will  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  emigration  may  be  useful ;  it  will  increase  the 
disposition  to  emirate  on  the  part  of  those  whose  emigration  is 
to  be  desired.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  in  proportion  as  our 
other  remedies  are  applied,  there  will  be  an  increased  disposition 
on  the  part  of  parishes  to  supply  the  means  to  paupers  desirous 
of  emigrating,  if  they  be  enabled  by  law  so  to  do.     Ws  rgcom- 

MKND^  THERBFORB,  THAT  THE  VESTRY  OF  EACH  PARISH  BE 
EMPOWERED  TO  ORDER  THE  PAYMENT  OUT  OF  THE  RATES  RAISED 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR,  OF  THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
EMIGRATION  OF  ANY  PERSONS  HAVING  SETTLEMENTS  WITHIN  SUCH 
PARISH,  WHO  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  EMIGRATE;  PROVIDED,  THAT 
THE  EXPENSE  OF  EACH  EMIGRATION  BE  RAISED  AND  PAID,  WITHIN 
A    PERIOD    TO    BE    MENTIONED    IN    THE    ACT.      We   think    it    alsO 

would  be  expedient  to  adopt  the  measures  ibr  facilitating  and 
regulating  emigration  contained  in  the  Bill  introduced  into  the 
House  ot  Commons  in  1831,  and  to  be  found  (as  amended  by 
a  Committee)  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers  of  that  Session, 
(No.  358.) 

It  has  occasionally  happened  that  emigrants  have  returned  to 
burthen  the  parishes  at  the  expense  of  which  they  have  b^n 
pemoved ;  and  to  remedy  this  evil,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
every  person  who  should,  with  his  own  consent,  be  removed  to  the 
Colonies  at  the  expense  of  his  parish,  should  lose  his  settlement. 
But  we  do  not  tmnk  it  expedient  that  this  proposal  should  be 
adopted.  We  do  not  beheve  the  instances  of  the  return  of 
emigrants  are  now  frequent  enough  to  affect  the  profit  to  a  parish 
of  an  emigration  judiciously  conducted,  and  we  believe  that  the 
instances  would  be  still  more  rare  if  it  were  known  that  the 
emigrant  on  his  return  would  not  be  entitled  to  relief  otherwise 
than  in  a  well-managed  workhouse.  But  the  chief  objection  is, 
that  to  deprive  the  emigrant^  of  his  settlement, — while  it  might 
operate  to  prevent  the  pauper  from  emigrating  by  the  threat  of 
an  imaginary  forfeiture, — would  only  enable  returned  emigrants 
to  be  reiieyed  as  casual  poor  in  any  places,  not  excluding  their 
<Hi*n  parishes,  where  they  might  be  pleased  to  fix  themselves. 

We  should  propose  rather,  that  the  expenses  which  any  parish 
shall  have  defrayed,  or  contracted  to  pay  for  the  removal  of  any 
voluntary  emigrant,  shall,  upon  the  return  to  England  of  the 
emigrant,  become  a  debt  due  to  the  overseers  for  the  time  beine> 
and  shall  be  recovered  by  an  attachment  of  any  wages  to  whica 
the  debtor  may  become  entided,  as  we  have  before  recommended 
in  the  case  of  other  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  a  pauper  or 
his  family. 

We  forbear  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  modes  in 
which  emigration  may  be  most  beneficially  conducted,  because 
it  has  already    formed  the    subject  of   minute    inquiries  by 
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Parliamentary  Committees^,  and  because^  if  the  Emigration  BilE 
"which  we  have  referred  to  be  passed  into  a  law,  the  Uommissioni 
to  be  appointed  under  its  provisions  must  soon  be  able  to  avail, 
itself  of  mformation  much  more  ample  and  detailed  than  we  have* 
had  access  to.     But  there  is  one  suggestion  of  which  we  feel  the* 
value,  from  all  the  evidence  we  have  received  as  to  the  state  of 
feeling  of  the  pauper  erai^ants.     Under  the  influence  of  the 
system,  which  at  once  confines  the  labourer  to  a  narrow  neich* 
bourhood,  and  relieves  him  from  the  care  of  providing  for  his 
subsistence,  he  has  acquired,  or  retained,  with  the  moral  helpless- 
ness, some  of  the  other  peculiarities  of  a  child.     He  is  often 
disgusted  to   a  degree  which   other  classes    scarcely  conceive- 
possible,  by  slight  difierences  in  diet;  and  is  annoyed  by  any 
thin^  which  appears  to  him  strange  and  new.     We  believe  the- 
novelty  of  food  and  manners  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  longing  for 
old  associates  and  old  associations,  have  concurred,  with  a  retro- 
spect of  the  ease  and  security  of  pauperism,  to  bring  back  to  their 
parishes  some  of  the  least  energetic  emigrants,  who,  to  justify  them- 
selves, spread  discouraging  accounts  of  the  Colonies  from  which 
they  have  returned.     In  Mr.  Stuart's  Report  will  be  found  a  letter 
from  an  emigrant  at  Montreal,  who,  being  able  to  save  money 
enough  from  his  wages  to  pay  his  passage  back,  declared  his 
intention  to  return  to  the  parish  in  which  he  had  been  a  trouble- 
some pauper ;  apparently  moved  to  that  determination,  as  much 
by  the  want  of  well-tasted  beer  in  Canada  and  a  longing  for  old 
associations,  as  by  the  fact  that  he  was  obliged  punctually  to  pay 
rent  for  his  lodgings,  instead  of  being  provided  with  a  cottage  at 
the  parish  expense.     We  suggest,  that  to  diminish  distaste  to  the- 
Colonies  on  imaginary  grounds,  the  emigrants  from  particular 
parishes  and  neighbourhoods  in  England  should  be  directed,  as- 
iar  as  possible,  to  the  same  townships  or  districts,  in  which  the 
new  comers  woidd   thus  find  old  acquaintances,  and  manners 
with  which  they  would  be  familiar.*    We  believe  that  this  pre- 
caution would  cojnmonly  lessen  their  aversion  to  a  new  country, 
and  that,  if  any  returned,  their  misrepresentations  would  be  more 
effectually  checked  by  the  accounts  continually  received  from, 
their  colonial  neighbours. 


There  are  some  other  matters  connected  with  the  objects  of 
our  inquiry,  on  which  we  do  not  propose  the  immediate  adoption 
of  any  specific  measures,  because  we  should  be  unwilling  to- 
embarrass  the  progress  of  the  remedies  we  deem  of  paramount 
importance  by  any  change  not  necessarily  connected  with  them.. 
Tii  following  subjects  appear  to  us^  however,  to  deserve  the? 
consideration  of  the  Legislature. 
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The  first  is  the  present  method  of  rating  the  property  charge- 
able with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  Ynode  of  rating  is  now,  hke 
many  other  parts  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor- Laws,  in  the 
highest  degree  uncertain  and  capricious.  •'  It  will  be  seen/* 
says  one  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  '*  by  a  reference  to  the 
Return  recently  made  to  Parliament,  that  in  tne  first  ten  parishes 
named,  viz.  Abingdon,  Andover,  Arundel,  Ashburton,  Aylesbury, 
Banbury,  Barnstaple,  and  the  parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  and  Walcot,  in. the  City  of  Balh,  nine  different 
rates  of  assessment  are  now  in  opemtion,  and  these  vary  in  the 
proportion  of  one- fifth  of  the  rent  or  actual  value,  as  assessed  at 
Ashburton,  to  the  full  or  actual  value  as  assessed  at  Bath ;  while 
at  Bridgnorth,  a  little  further  on  in  the  Retura,  it  appears  that, 
in  the  seven  parishes  of  the  same  town,  five  different  modes  of 
assessment  are  adopted*." 

Nor  is  the  fractional  part  of  the  value  on  which  the  rate  is 
professedly  made  always  fixed  or  ascertainable  within  each 
parish. 

The  Commissioner  whom  we  have  quoted  says,  ''  Appeals 
are  frequently  made  to  me  (as  a  magistrate)  upon  this  subject, 
and  altnough  it  has  been  my  duty  as  well  as  my  desire  to  ascer- 
tain the  fractional  part  of  the  real  value  (for  we  do  not  rate  on 
the  rack-rent)  upon  which  the  assessment  pro/esses  to  be  made, 
in  Kensington,  where  I  reside,  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  be- 
cause I  could  not  find  any  man  in  the  parish  who  could  state  it 
with  accuracy ;  and  my  conviction  is,  that,  when  once  the  simple 
rule  of  real  value  is  departed  from,  a  door  is  opened  to  much 
partiality  and  much  abuse*." 

In  the  town  of  Southampton,  according  to  Captain  Prinsle,  the 
assessment  for  the  poor-rates  is  on  a  valuation  made  60  years 
since.     New  buildings  are  assessed  by  the  guardians,  and  at  a. 
much  higher  rate ;  many  of  the  old  being  rated  at  about  one-third 
of  the  rack-rent,  whilst  the  new  are  npany  two-thirds. 

That  the  mode  of  rating  should  be  uniform ;  that  it  should  be 
according  to  the  actual  value,  and  not  any  alleged,  much  less  any 
uncertain  or  variable  fractional  part,  is  too  obvious  to  be  doubted; 
and  we  may  observe,  that  besides  affording  a  temptation  and  a' 
cover  to  partiality  and  abuse,  the  present  system,  or  want  of  sys- 
tem of  rating,  enables  parishes  at  tneir  discretion  to  render  nuga- 
tory the  salutary  provisions  of  the  58th  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  as  to  the 
manner  of  voting  in  vestries. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  assume  the  actual  value  of 
rateable  property  to  be  identical  with  the  rack-rent.  The  value 
according  to  which  property  should  be  rated,  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  rent  which  a  tenant,  taking  upon  himself  the  burthen  of  re* 
jpairs,  could  aflford  to  pay  under  a  21  years'  lease. 

•  Mr.  Codd't  Rep,  App.  (A.)  Pa|i  I.  p.  50. 
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We  have  incidentally  observed,  in  a  former  part  of  our  Report, 
•on  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  exemptioci  from  rates  enjoyed 
by  the  cottages  or  apartments  inhabited  by  the  poor,  and  of  the 
payment  of  their  rents  by  the  parish.  The  enactment  of  the  59 
Geo.  III.  c.  12^  s.  19,  was  directed  against  these  evils;  but  it 
has  been  found  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  empowers,  and  does  not 
enjoin  parishes  to  rate  the  owners  instead  of  the  occupiers,  and 
because  dwellings  let  at  a  rent  of  less  than  61.  a-year,  or  for  three 
months,  or  any  longer  term,  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
this  power.  The  remedies  we  have  already  recommended  will 
lessen  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the 
mal-administration  of  the  parochial  fund;  but  we  think  that  for 
eiTecting  an  improvement  in  the  composition  and  conduct  of 
vestries,  and  for  securing  the  more  fuA  and  punctual  payment  of 
the  rates,  it  is  desirable  that  the  owner  of  every  dwelling  or  apart- 
ment let  to  the  occupier  at  any  rent  not  exceeding  15/.  for  any 
less  term  than  seven  years,  should  be  rated  instead  of  the 
occupiers. 

The  Act  of  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  47,  (for  consolidating  the 
laws  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  militia-men,)  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  appears  to  us  to  be  within  the  range  of  the 
inquiries  which  we  have  been  directed  to  make,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  reconsidered  by  the  Legislature.  It  enacts  in  substance, 
that  if  a  militia-mau  be  called  into  actual  service,  leaving  a 
family  unable  to  support  themselves,  an  allowance,  after  a  rate 
not  exceeding  the  price  of  one  day's  labour,  nor  less  than  Is,  per 
head,  for  the  wife  and  each  of  the  children  under  ten  years  of 
age,  shall  be  paid,  upon  the  order  of  one  justice,  to  such  family, 
by  the  overseers  of  the  parish  where  they  dwell. 

The  justices  in  quarter-sessions  may  settle  the  rate  of  allow- 
ance for  such  county,  and  the  allowance  so  settled  is  binding  on 
the  individual  justices.  The  payment  made  by  the  overseers  of 
the  place  where  the  family  dwell,  lo  be  reimbursed  by  other 
parisnes  and  places  in  a  manner  immaterial  to  our  purpose. 

These  payments  are  open  to  many  of  the  objections  to  the 
''  allowance  system."  They  are  made  not  in  reward  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  father,  or  in  proportion  to  those  services,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  assumed  necessity  of  the  family,  and  this  necessity 
is  assumed  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  numbers;  for  although, 
perhaps,  the  words  of  the  Act  would  authorize  a  justice  to  refuse 
to  make  an  order,  where  the  mother  was  manifestly  able  to 
maintain  all  her  children,  yet  it  is  clear  that,  if  he  give  anything, 
the  magistrate  must  give  the  full  allowance  for  all  the  members 
of  the  family;  and  we  believe  the  Act  is  commonly  construed 
(as  without  violence  it  maybe)  as  not  even  leaving  the  justice 
satisfied  of  the  fact  of  marriage,  and  the  number  and  age  of 
family,  any  discretion  to  withhold  the  allowance.      We  have 
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already  stated  that  this  Act,  or  rather  the  Acts  which  it  consoli* 
dates  and  amends,  largely  contributed,  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, to  familiarize  both  magistrates  and  parish  officers  with  the 
allowance  system,  and  it  diminished  the  shame  of  applications 
for  parochial  assistance,  because  it  exhibited,  as  receivers  of 
relief  by  the  hands  of  the  overseers,  numerous  &milies  to  whom 
no  moral  blame  could  be  justly  attributed.  We  feel  great  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  proposing  the  abolition  of  the  provisions  in 
question,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  method  estabbshed  by  law 
of  recruiting  for  the  militia  by  lot,  *  It  is  not  within  the  province 
of  oui;  commission  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  mode  of  re- 
cruiting ;  but  whatever  may  be  its  advantages,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  state  our  belief,  that  it  has  tended — it  must  tend  when  it 
is  no  longer  dormant — to  discourage  (he  course  of  steady  industry, 
and  to  increase  the  excuses  for  improvidence.  It  adds  a  factitious 
chance  of  ruin  to  those  inevitable  accidents  of  health  and  fortune 
which  make  the  reward  of  steady  industry  in  some  degree  pre- 
carious, and  must  render  the  strict  administration  of  the  poor-laws 
more  difficult,  by  multiplying  the  cases  of  blameless  destitution. 

Closely  connected  with  the  relief  provided  by  the  Poor-Laws 
is  the  relief  provided  by  charitable  foundations.  As  to -the  admi- 
nistration and  effect  of  those  charities  which  are  distributed 
among  the  classes  who  are  also  receivers  of  the  poor-rate>  much 
evidence  is  scattered  throughout  our  Appendix,  and  it  has  forced 
on  us  the  conviction  that,  as  now  administered,  such  charities 
are  often  wasted,  and  often  mischievous.  In  many  instances 
being  distributed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  rates  of  the  worst 
managed  parishes,  they  are  only  less  pernicious  .than  the  abuse 
in  the  application  of  the  poor-rates,  because  they  are  visibly 
limited  in  amount.  In  some  cases  they  have  a  quality  of  evil 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  majority  of  them  are  distributed 
among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  particular  parishes  or  towns.    The 

! places  intended  to  be  favoured  by  large  charities  attract,  there- 
ore,  an  undue  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes,  who,  in  the  hope 
of  trifling  benefits  to  be  obtiuned  without  labour,  often  linjjer  on 
in  spots  most  unfavourable  to  the  exercise  of  their  industir. 
Poverty  is  thus  not  only  collected,  but  created,  in  the  very  neign- 
bourhood  whence  the  benevolent  founders  have  manifestly  ex« 
pected  to  make  it  disappear. 

These  charities,  in  the  districts  where  they  abound,  may  inter- 
fere with  the  efficacy  of  the  measures  we  have  recommended,  and 
on  this  ground,  though  aware  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
offering  any  specific  recommendation  with  respect  to  them,  we 
beg  to  suggest  that  they  call  for  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

2b 
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WE  have  now  recommended  to  Your  Majesty  the  measures 
by  which  we  hope  that  the  enormous  evils  resulting  from  the 
present  mal-admmistration  of  the  Poor-Laws  may  be  gradually 
remedied.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  measures  which  we 
have  suggested  are  intended  to  produce  rather  negative  than 
positive  effects;  rather  to  remove  the  debasing  influences  to 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  Labouring  Population  is  now  sub- 
ject, than  to  afford  new  means  of  prosperity  and  virtue.  We 
are  perfectly  aware,  that  for  the  general  diffusion  of  right  prin- 
ciples and  habits  we  are  to  look,  not  so  much  to  any  economic 
arrangements  and  regulations  as  to  the  influence  of  a  moral  and 
religious  education ;  and  important  evidence  on  the  subject  will 
be  found  throughout  our  Appendix.  But  one  great  advantage  of 
any  measure  which  shall  remove  or  diminish  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  is,  that  it  will  in  the  same  degree  remove  the 
obstacles  which  now  impede  the  progress  of  instruction,  and  in- 
tercept its  results ;  and  will  afford  a  freer  scope  to  the  operation 
of  every  instrument  which  may  be  employed  for  elevating  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  poorer  classes.  We  be- 
lieve, that  if  the  funds  now  destined  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
many  of  which  are  applied  in  a  manner  unsuited  to  the  present 
wants  of  society,  were  wisely  and  economically  employed,  they 
would  be  suiScient  to  give  all  the  assistance  which  can  be  pru- 
dently afforded  by  the  State.  As  the  subject  is  not  within  our 
Commission,  we  will  not  dwell  on  it  further,  and  we  have  ven- 
tured on  these  few  remarks  only  for  the  purpose  of  recording  our 
conviction,  that  as  soon  as  a  good  administration  of  the  Poor- 
Laws  shall  have  rendered  further  improvement  possible,  the  most 
important  duty  of  the  Le^slature  is  to  take  measures  to  promote 
the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the  labouring  classes. 

All  which  We  humbly  Certify  to  Your  Majesty. 

C.  J.  LONDON.  (l.  s.; 

J.  B.  CHESTER.  (l.  s.; 

W.  STURGES  BOURNE,  (l.  s.; 
NASSAU  W.  SENIOR.  (l.  s.] 
HENRY  BISHOP.  (l.  s.; 

HENRY  GAWLER.  (l.  s.; 

W.  COULSON.  (l.  s.; 

JAMES  TRAILL.  (l.  s.; 

EDWIN  CHADWICK.         (l.  s.; 


Whitehall  Yard 
20th  February 
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EXTRACTS  from  the  QUESTIONS; 

AND 
(A.)    (C.)— PAnLIAMENTARY    DOCUMENTS. 


(A  ) — Population  in  1831. — 


(C.) — KxPBNsu  piT  head  on  the  whole  Population  in  1831.-— 


4. — Number  of  Labourers  sufficient  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  Land  P— 


5.  Number  of  Agpricultural  Labourers  in  yoor  Parish  ?— • 


7. — How  manv  Non-Parishioners  have  you   io   general,  distingaishing   Irish  and 
Scotch  ?— 


24^— Have  ]^on  any,  and  how  many,  able-bodied  Labourers  in  the  Employment  of  In- 
dividuals receiving  Allowance  or  regular  Relief  from  your  Pansh  on  their  own 
Account,  or  on  that  of  their  Families ;  and  if  on  account  of  their  Families,  at 
what  Number  of  Children  does  it  begin  P— 


25. -^Is  Reliefer  Allowance  given  according  to  any  and  what  Scale  ?— 


29.^18  ihere  any  and  what  Difference  between  the  Wages  paid  by  the  Employer  to 
the  Married  and  Unmarried|  when  employed  by  Individuals  P— 


37. — Is  the  Industry  of  the  Labourers  in  your  Neighbourhood  supposed  to  be  increasing 
or  diminishing;  that  is,  are  your  Labourers  supposed  to  be  better  or  worse 
Workmen  than  they  formerly  weie  P— 


38.— Do  the  Labourers  in  your  Neighbourhood  change  their  Services  more  frequently 
than  formerly  P— and  how  do  you  account  for  that  circumstance  P-^ 


'53t^CAi«  you  give  the  Commif^sioneis  any  information  respecting  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  the  Agricultural  Riots  and  Burnings  of  1830  and  1831  P — 
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Wb  have  adverted  in  the  Report  to  Appendix  (B.)  containing 
the  Answers  to  our  circulated  Queries^  as  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  our  evidence.  Its  ^reat  length  must^  however,  render  it  inacces* 
sible  to  many  of  those  mto  whose  hands  the  Report  is  likely  to  come. 
We  have  deemed  it  advisable,  therefore,  to  extract  a  portion,  and 
append  it  as  a  Supplement. 

For  this  purpose  we  first  selected,  as  the  most  important  points, 
the  Population  and  Relief  per  Head  in  each  parish,  and  the  An- 
swers to  the  nine  following  questions : — 

Question  4. — Number  ot  labourers  sufficient  for  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  laud  ? 

Question  5. — Number  of  agricultural  labourers  ? 

Question  7. — How  many  nonparishioners,  distinguishing  Scotch 
and  Irish  ? 

Question  24. — Have  you  any,  and  how  many,  able-bodied  la- 
bourers in  the  employment  of  individuals  receiving  allowance  or 
regular  relief  from  your  parish  on  their  own  account,  or  on  that  of 
their  families ;  and  if  on  account  of  their  &milies,  at  what  number 
of  children  does  it  begin  ? 

Question  25. — Is  relief  or  allowance  given  according  to  any  and 
what  scale  ? 

Question  29.— Is  there  any  and  what  difference  between  the 
wages  paid  by  the  employer  to  the  married  and  unmarried,  when 
employed  by  individuals  ? 

Question  37. — Is  the  industry  of  the  labourers  in  your  neighbour- 
hood supposed  to  be  increasing  or  diminishing ;  that  is,  are  your 
labourers  supposed  to  be  better  or  worse  workmen  than  they  for- 
merly were  ? 

Question  38. — Do  the  labourers  in  your  neighbourhood  change 
their  services  more  frequently  than  formerly  ?  and  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  that  circumstance  ? 

A 
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Question  53. — Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information 
respecting  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  agricultural  riots  and 
burnings  of  1830  and  1831  ? 

^  We  then  extracted  the  Answers  to  these  Questions  from  the  first 
seven  counties  of  England^  taken  alphabetically^  that  is  to  sav^  Bed- 
fordshire^ Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Cheshire, 
Cornwall,  and  Cumberland.  We  might  have  made  a  selection 
which  would  have  given  much  more  striking  results ;  but  we  think 
that  a  fairer  estimate  of  the  general  bearings  of  the  evidence  may  be 
made  by  the  mode  which  we  have  adopted,  than  if  we  had  picked 
out  and  contrasted  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst  examples.  The 
counties  which  we  have  taken  comprise  each  extremity  of  England, 
and  some  of  its  central  districts.  Some  are  maritime,  others  in- 
land: some  thickly  and  others  thinly  peopled.  Some  contain 
mining,  others  manufacturing,  and  others  only  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. In  some  the  management  of  the  poor  is  bad,  in  others  ex- 
cellent. We  believe,  in  short,  that  a  fairer  average  of  the  whole 
country  cannot  be  taken.  To  reduce  the  extent  of  l!nis  Supplement, 
we  have  omitted  the  returns  from  the  parishes  mentioned  in  the 
note.*  On  referring  to  them,  as  printed  at  length  in  Appendix  (B.) 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  afford  no  material  information  with  respect 
to  the  selected  Questions. 

Questions  24  and  25. 

Of  the  14  parishes  in  the  county  of  Bedford  which  reply  to  the 
Questions  "  Have  you  any,  and  how  many,  able-bodied  labourers 
in  the  employment  of  individuals  receiving  allowance  or  regular  re- 
lief from  your  parish  on  their  own  account,  or  on  that  of  their  fami- 
lies; and  if  on  account  of  their  families,  at  what  number  of  children 
does  it  begin  ?  "  and  "  Is  relief  or  allowance  given  according  to  any, 
and  what  scale?"  allowance  is  refused  in  4%  scarcely  exists  in  P, 
begins  with  the  fifth  child  in  1^  with  the  fourth  child  in  1**,  with  the 
third  child  in  4%  ''  whenever  the  family  is  large"  in  1',  "cases  of 
allowance  for  large  families  are  so  various  that  no  specific  answer 

*  Bbdfordshirk  : — Cardington. 
Bbrkshirk:— Pad  worth,  SunDingwell. 

Buckinohamshirb:— Datchet,  Fingest,  Hambleden,  Hedsor,  Horton,  lb- 
stone,  Iver,  Langley  Marish,  Marsh  Uibbon,  Great  Marlow,  Little  Marlow, 
Medmenham,  Stoke  Pogis,  Whitchurch. 

Cambridgsshirb  :— Cherry  Hinton,  Comberton,  Doddington,  Duxford, 
Fulbourn,  Little  Gransden,  Harston,  Isleham,  Newton,  Orwell,  Sawston,  Tyd 
St.  Giles,  Wisbech  St.  Mary,  Wisbech  St.  Peter. 

Chester  : — Dutton,  Landican,  Little  Leigh,  Leighton. 

Cornwall  : — Cardynham,  St.  Enoder,  St  Ewe,  Morval,  Ruan  Major. 

Cumberland  : — Belbank,  Culgaith,  Greystoke,  Melmerby,  Skirwith. 

■  Caddington,  Maolden,  Northill,  Southill-cum-Warden.  ^  Willington. 

'  Cople.  *  Shambrook. 

*  Bromham*  Kempston,  Lidiington,  Puddington,  '  Turvey, 
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can  be  given  **  in  l\  and  allowance  begins  with  the  first  child,  whe- 
ther the  man  be  in  employment  or  not,  in  1^. 

Of  the  28  parishes  in  the  couu^  of  Berks,  allowance  is  not 
granted  in  7®,  m  one  of  which  ( Winkneld)  occasional  relief  is  some- 
times given  when  there  are  more  than  five  children ;  in  2  others^ 
there  IS  no  stated  allowance,  but  relief  is  given  to  large  families;  it 
begins  with  the  sixth  child,  according  to  earnings,  in  1* ;  with  the 
fifth  child  in  1',  and  is  increased  if  bread  is  dearer ;  with  the  fourth 
child  in  6« ;  with  the  third  or  fourth  child,  according  to  the  price  of 
the  gallon  loaf,  in  1^ ;  with  the  third  child  in  5^ ;  with  the  second 
child  in  1^;  and  according  to  anile,  if  any,  not  stated,  when  the 
family  is  Isree,  in  3^.  In  almost  all  these  cases  it  is  regulated  by 
the  price  of  bread. 

Of  the  21  parishes  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  allowance  is  not 
granted  in  2" ;  given  at  "  times,"  ''  in  winter,"  in  2» ;  begins  with 
the  fifth  child  in  1°;  "  seldom  under  five"  in  1p;  begins  with  the 
fourth  child  in  4^;  with  the  third  in  1';  all  the  children  whom  the 
labourer  cannot  maintain  are  taken  into  the  poor-house  in  1';  and 
in  the  8  remaining,  allowance  is  given  according  to  rules  which  the 
answers  do  not  clearly  indicate. 

Of  the  29  parishes  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  regular  allow- 
ance is  not  riven  in  8*,  in  one  of  which  (Wimpole)  the  labourefis 
are  employed  by  an  agreement  of  the  nature  of  a  labour  r^\e;  it 
begins  with  the  sixth  child  in  1^ ;  with  the  fourth  child  in  4^ ;  in 
winter,  sometimes  with  the  third,  in  1';  in  1^,  in  the  case  of  large 
families,  "  the  children  are  sent  to  school  and  allowed  Is.  each;*' 
and  in  another*,  "  they  are  sent  to  the  gravel-pit  and  allowed  from 
1$.  6d.  to  2«.  a  week  in  idleness:"  and  in  the  remaining  13  it  is 
given  generally  when  the  family  is  laree,  or  the  children  unem- 
ployed^ or  the  wages  earned  are  insufficient  to  purchase  a  definite 
quantity  of  flour  per  head. 

Of  the  13  townships  in  the  county  of  Chester,  allowance  is  re* 

*  Meppershall.  ^  Westoningr. 

'  Burghfleld.  Cookham,   Great  Faringdon,  Hurley,  Shottesbrook,   White 
Waltham,  Winkfield. 

*  Binfield.  Bray.  •  Ufton  Nervet  '  Wargrave. 
■  Boxford,  Bradfleld,  Kintbury,  J^ng  Wittenham,  Milton,  Shrivennam. 

*  Wasing. 

*  Drayton,  East  Hendred,  Lamboume,  Letcombe  Regit,  Sutton  Wick. 
^  St.  Mary,  Reading.  >  Coleshill,  Thatcharo,  Uffington. 

m  Denbam,  Taplow.  "  Famham- Royal,  Upton-cum-Cbalvey. 

*  Amersham.  '  Cbeniet. 

«  Beaconsfield,  Bledlow,  Great  Miuenden,  Tunrille.  '  Oving. 

*  Leckhampstead. 


*  Batsingboume,  Foxton,  Melboum,  Over,  Papworth  St  Agnes,  Royston, 
Impole,  Wisbech. 

*  Sutton.  ^  Histon,  Linton,  littleport,  Thomey  Abbey.         '  Chatteris. 


Wimpole,  Wisbech. 

*  Sutton.  • ,      , 

'  Meldreth.  *  Uitle  Sh^ror4. 
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fused  in  lO;  house-rent  only  is  paid  in  1^;  allowance  has  beei^ 
given  with  the  third  child  in  1^;  '^  relief  is  given  on  account  of  fanii- 
lies/'  but  by  no  re^lar  scale^  in  1**. 

Of  the  25  parisries  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  allowance  is  not 
granted  in  15®;  house-rent  is  paid  where  there  are  more  than  four 
children  in  1';  assistance  is  given  where  there  are  more  than  four 
children  under  10,  and  they  apply  to  the  parish,  in  4»;  with  the 
fourth  child  in  4**;  and  with  the  third,  occasionally,  in  1*. 

Of  the  42  parishes  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  in  27  allowatice 
to  the  able-bodied  is  unknown^;  in  V  "  the  allowance  on  account 
of  families  varies  from  2/.  lOx.  to  52.;'^  it  is  given  sometimes  and 
begins  with  the  second  or  third  child  in  1";  one  shilling  is  some- 
times given  for  each  child  under  nine  years  of  age  in  I"';  rent  has 
been  paid  or  occasional  relief  given,  on  account  of  large  families,  in 
9° ;  ''it  depends  on  father's  earnings?  in  1 ; "  several  receive  " small 
allowances"  in  1^;  and  in  1,  (Bewcastle,  population  1336)  three 
able-bodied  labourers,  with  families,  receive  constant  relief. 


Question  29. 

That  the  married  men,  even  when  employed  by  individuals, 
are  generally  or  frequently  better  paid  than  the  single,  is  ad- 
mitted,— 

In  Bedfordshire,  by  9  parishes'^  out  of  15. 

In  Berks,  by  14-  out  of  28. 

InBucks,  by  ll*out  of21. 

•  AudlenOj  Childer  Thornton,  Eastham,  Hooton,  Leftwich,  Overpool,  Great 
Sutton,  Little  Sutton,  Thelwall,  Whitby. 

^  Bostock.  *  Handforth-cum-Bosden.  *  Rostherne. 

•  St.  Agnes,  St.  Antony  in  the  East,  Botusfleming,  Buryan  Deanery,  Cal- 
stock,  St.  Gluvias,  Gwennap,  Kea,  I^andewednack,  West  Looe,  Mawnan,  Pen- 
zance, Roche,  St  Stephen  by  Saltash,  St.  Winnow. 

'  St.  Merryn.  ■  Falmouth,  Newlyn,  Northhill,  Talland. 

*»  St.  Columb  Minor,  St.  Kew,  Lanreath,  South  Petherwin.  »  St.  Ive. 

"'Aikton,  Borrowdaile,  Brampton,  Caldbeck,  Cumrew,  Dacre,  Edenhall, 
Farlam,  Gamblesby,  Glassonby,  Holme  Cultram,  Hunsonby,  and  Winskill, 
Huttbn  in  the  Forest,  Irton,  Kirkandrews-upon-Esk,  Kirkandrews-upon-Eden, 
Kirklaiid,  Kirkoswald,  Loweswater,  Nicholforest,  Plumbland,  Ponsonby,  Jjttle 
Salkeld  Staffield,  Walton,  Waterhead,  Waverton.  *  Hayton. 

"  Burtholme.  "  Nether  Denton. 

•  Alston,  Arthuret,  Hesket,  Langwathby,  Wetheral,  Wigton,  Bootle,  Great 
Salkeld,  Rcnwick. 

'  Bowness.  '  Ainstable. 

'  Bromham,  Cople,  Lidlinffton,  Maulden,  Puddington,  Shambrook,  Southill- 
cum-Warden,  Westoning,  Willineton. 

•  Boxford,  Bradfield,  Burghfteld,  Drayton,  Great  Faringdon.  Ea?t  Hendred, 
Lamboume,  Letcombe  Regis,  Long  Wittenham,  Milton,  St.  Mary  Reading, 
Sutton  Wick,  Uflington,  Wasing.  , 

*Ad8tock,  Bledlow,  Steeple  Claydon,  Denham,  Leckhampstead,  Qvmg, 
Sherrington,  Thornton,.  TurviUe,  Upton,  Woolston. 
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In  Cambridgeshire,  by  14'  out  of  28. 

In  Chester,  by  none. 

In  Cornwall,  bv  3*>  out  of  26. 

In  Cumberland,  by  3**  out  of  41 ;  and  in  one  of  these,  (Hesket,) 
the  ground  assigned  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Laws. 

We  will  now  take  the  d7th  Question. 

Question  37. 

'*  Is  the  industry  of  the  labourers  in  your  neighbourhood  sup- 

E6sed   to  be  increasing    or    diminishing;    that   is,   are  your   la- 
ourers  supposed  to  be  better  or  worse  workmen  than  they  formerly 
were?" 

In  Bedfordshire,  out  of  14  parishes  which  answer  the  question, 
1^  states  the  industry  of  the  labourers  to  be  increasing,  owing  to 
gardens  having  been  let  to  them ;  5*  that  it  is  much  tne  same,  or 
not  diminishing ;  and  8'  that  it  is  diminishing. 

In  Berks,  out  of  the  28  which  answer,  2,  Cookham  and  Faring- 
don,  in  each  of  which  an  amendment  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  has  taken  place,  state  that  the  industry  of  the  labourers 
is  increasing:  7'  say,  ''much  the  same,  not  diminishing,  or  as 
good  as  formerly;"  or,  ''not  increasing:"  18**,  "diminishing," 
or,  '•  worse  workmen."  In  1  parish^,  of  three  respondents  two  say, 
"  much  the  same  as  for  many  years  past,**  and  one  says,  "  dim!-* 
nishing." 

In  pucks,  of  the  21  parishes  which  answer,  1^  says,  "  rather  in- 
creasing;" 4^  "  no  great  difference ; "  "  they  work  as  well ; "  "  they 
are  industrious  while  at  work,  but  less  careful  of  their  earn-- 
ings,  owing  to  their  dependence  on  relief;'*  "  they  know  how  tO 
work  as  well,  but  are  more  artful : "  in  2  parishes",  of  two  respond- 
ents, one  says,  ''  much  the  same,"  the  other,  "  worse;'*  and  14", 
"  industry  diminishing,**  or,  "  worse  workmen.** 

*  Bassiogbourne,  Bottifham,  Bourne,  Foulmire,  Fordham,  Foxton,  Histon, 
Melboum,  Meldreth,  Over,  Royston,  Great  Shelford,  Little  Sbelford,  Wimpole. 

^  Botusfleming,  Nortbhai,  St.  Winnow.         *  Hetket,  Kirkotwald,  SUffield, 

*  Turvey. 

*  Bromham,  Caddington,  Mepperahall,  Sou thill-cum- Warden,  Willinffton. 

'  Blunham,  Cople,  Kempston,  Lidlington,  Maulden,  Puddington,  Sham- 
brook,  Westoning. 

'  Boxford,  Uffington,  Ufton,  White  Wallham,  Thatcham,  Waging,  Wink^eld. 

^  Binfield,  Bradfleld,  Bray,  Burghfield,  Coleahill,  Drayton,  East  Hendred, 
Hurley,  Kintbury,  Laroboume,  J^etoombe  Regis,  Long  Wittenham,  Milton, 
Sbottesbrook,  St.  Mary  Reading,  Speen,  Sutton,  Wick,  Wargrave. 

*  Shrivenbam.  *  Farnham  Royal. 

'  Burnharo,  Etenham,  Beaconsfleld,  Upton. 

"  Taplow  and  Great  Missenden. 

"  Adstock,  Amersbam,  Bledlow,  Chenies,  Cbolesbury,  Steeple  Clairdoib 
Fawley,  Leckbampstead,  Oving,  Sherrington,  Thornton,  Turville*  Wexiiam> 
Woolaton. 
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In  Cambridge^  out  of  the  27  parishes  that  answer  the  question, 
5*  say  that  the  labourers  are  "much  the  same;'*  that  "there  is 
no  difference ;""  not  much  difference;"  "no  material  change;*' 
"  no  reason  to  complain :"  l^,  "  less  industrious  in  winter,  iii 
summer  no  material  difference:"  1®  says,  "the  labourers  are 
generally  as  good  as  formerly,  except  those  deteriorated  by  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Laws:"  1^,  "that  their  industry  is  not 
increasing:"  1*,  "farmers  sometimes  complain  of  diminishing 
industry,  but  are  unable  to  substantiate  their  complaints;  I 
imagine  that  the  labourer  works  more  unwillingly,  but  not  less 
skilnilly,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  feels  less  interest  in  his 
employer :"  2'  state  that  industry  is  diminished  in  part,  but  not 
generally ;  and  16^,  that  it  is  diminished,  or  that  the  labourers 
are  worse  workmen. 

In  Cheshire,  out  of  13  parishes,  only  1^  states  that  the  in-* 
dustry  of  the  labourers  has  diminished :  6  give  in  fact  no  an- 
swer, and  6  give  an  answer  which  states  or  implies  that  the 
answerer  is  not  aware  of  any  difference  having  taken  place. 

In  Cornwall,  out  of  26  parishes,  7*  state  that  the  industry  of 
the  labourers  is  increased,  or  that  they  are  better  workmen :  2^, 
that  those  who  occupy  cottages,  with  a  portion  of  land  attached, 
are  very  industrious,  or  most  industrious:  V  says  "the  greater 
part  are  very  industrious :"  I™,  "the  labourers  that  have  small 
families  and  good  masters  are  as  industrious  as  ever;  the  opposite 
class  have  lost  their  independence :"  2°,  the  same  as  ever  they  were : 
2°,  not  materially  diminished :  1?,  industry  diminished,  but  they 
have  more  knowledge,  and  are  better  workmen :  9*»,  industry  di- 
minished, or  worse  workmen :  1'  labourers  less  able-bodied.  * 
'  Of  the  42  parishes  in  Cumberland,  21'  state  that  the  industry  of 
the  labourers  is  increasing,  or  that  they  are  better  workmen  ;  4^  say 

•  Bourne,  Stetchworth,  Sutton  Thomey  Abbey,  Upwell.  *»  Holy  Trinity 
(I.  of  Ely.) 

"  Linton.  '  Little  Shelford.  •  Papworth  St  Agnes. 

'  Trumpington,  Waterbeach. 

■  Bassingbourne,  Bottisham,  Chatteris,  Foulmire,  Fordbani,  Foxton,  His- 
toT),  littluport,  Melbourn,  Meldreth,  Over,  Royston,  Great  Shelford,  Wim- 
blington,  Wimpole,  Wisbech. 

»» ThelwaU. 

1  Buryan,  Falmouth,  Gwennap,  St  Merryn,  Newlyn  East,  Northhil), 
Penzance. 

^  St  Agnes,  Calhtock.  *  St.  Columb  Minor.  "  Botusfieming. 

"  Landcwednack,  St  Stephen  by  Saltash.  **  St  Gluvias,  Mawnan. 

p  St  Winnow. 

«i  St  Ive,  Kea,  St.  Kew,  Lanreath,  Westlooe,  South  Petherwin,  Roche, 
Talland. 

'  St.  Antony  in  the  East 

*  Alston,  Arlhuret,  Boolle,  Bowness,  Burtholme,  Caldbeck,  Dacre,  Nclher 
Denton,  Gamblesby,  Glassonby,  Holme  Cultram,  Hunsonby  and  Winskill, 
Kirkandrews-upon-Esk,  Loweswater,  Ponsonby,  Great  Salkeld,  Little  Salkeld, 
Walton,  Waverton,  Waterhead,  Wetheral. 

( Borrowdaile,  Brampton»  Hayton,  Staffield, 
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that  they  are  as  industrious  or  as  good  workmen  as  formerly ;  1 1* 
say  there  is  little  or  no  alteration^  that  they  are  much  the  same ; 
1^  that  they  are  less  toilsome;  1®  that  their  industry  is  not  im- 
proved; 1^  that  they  are  better  ploughmen,  but  worse  as  mowers 
and  re3,pers;  !•  that  "they  wish  to  be  employed;  but  as  the 
farmers  ^en  cannot  employ  them  in  winter,  some  ti^  smuggling 
and  poaching;*'  and  2  do  not  answer  the  question. 

QueHion  38. 

The  principal  object  of  the  38th  question,  "  Do  the  labourers 
change  their  services  more  frequently  in  your  neighbourhood  than 
formerly  ?  and  how  do  you  account  for  that  circiunstance  ?*'  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  fear  of  a  settlement  by  hiring  and  service 
being  obtained,  occasions  a  more  frequent  change  of  service  among 
the  labourers.  The  answers  afford  much  Information,  not  only  on 
that  point,  but  on  the  general  tendency  of  Poor  Law  mal-admmis- 
tration,  to  weaken  or  dissolve  the  connexion  between  the  labourer 
and  his  employer. 

Of  the  14  parishes  in  Bedfordshire  that  answer  the  Question,  5' 
do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  difference ;  5*  state  that  tnere  is  less 
hiring,  from  the  fear  of  making  settlements ;  1^  that  there  is  fre- 
quent change,  in  consequence  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction ;  2^ 
tliat  change  is  more  frequent,  in  consequence  of  the  idleness  and 
ill-conduct  resulting  from  superfluous  labourers ;  and  1^  that  they 
change  more  frequently,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  farmer  s 
alleged  inability  to  employ  labourers  for  a  continuance,  and'partly 
from  the  labourers  causing  themselves  to  be  discharged  and  thrown 
on  the  parish. 

Of  the  28  parishes  in  Berks,  l(y  do  not  adroit  that  there  is  much 
difference  ;  8"  state  that  they  do  change  more  frequently,  or  that 
there  is  less  hiring,  from  the  fear  of  making  settlements;  1°  says, 
''  the  fear  of  making  parishioners  causes  frequent  changes  ;  also  the 
unsteadiness  of  farm  servants ;"  1^  says,  "  the  young  and  unmar- 
ried change  more  frequently,  partly  from  the  fear  of  making  settle- 
ments, ana  frequently  from  caprice;  but  the  older  married  farming 
servants,  whose  settlements  are  in  the  same  parish,  do  not  change 


'  Aikton,  Cumrew,  Edenhall,  Farlam,  Hutton,  Kirkandrewt-upon-Eden, 
Kirkoswald,  Langwathby,  Nicholforest,  Kenwick,  Wigton. 

^Kirkland.  « Heaket.  '  Irton.  •  BewcasUe. 

*  Bromham,  Caddington,  NorthilU  Sbambrook,  SouthilL 

■  Cople,  Maulden,  Meppershall,  WiUioffton,  Turvey.  ^  Blonham. 

»  Lidlington,  Puddinglon.  '  Weatonini. 

I  Boxford,  Bradfteld,  Burghflel,  Cookham,  East  Hendred,  Kintbury,  Shot- 
tetbrook,  St  Mary  Reading,  Thatcham,  Wasing. 

"  ColcAhill,  Great  Faringdon,  Hurley,  Shrivenham,  Speen,  Sutton  Wick, 
Ufton  Nervet,  White  WalUiam,         •  Winkfield,         o  Letcombe  Regis, 
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oftener  than  formerly;"  2*  say  that  they  change  more  frequently, 
partly  from  the  fear  of  making  settlements,  and  partly  from  the 
farmers  not  receiving  the  labourers  into  their  houses.  In  1  in- 
stance**,  of  three  respondents,  two  say  that  they  change  more  fi-e- 
quently  from  the  fear  of  making  settlements;  and  1  says,  that 
"  they  do  not  change  more  frequently ;  good  labourers  seldom  want 
^ood  employment.  *  In  1  parish^  of  two  respondents,  one  says 
they  change  more  frequently,  owing  to  "  the  settlement  law,  lower 
wages,  dissatisfaction  of  the  labourer,  and  deterioration  of  charac- 
ter ;"  the  other,  because  "  the  certain  provision  under  the  Poor 
Laws  has  generated  a  spirit  of  independence  which  renders  them 
ihdifierent  to  please  their  employers."  1  return*  says  that  they 
change  more  frequently,  because  there  is  less  reluctance  to  come 
upon  the  parish ;  1^  that  it  is  owing  to  a  restlessness  of  disposition 
and  iove  of  change  ;  1'  because  they  are  worse  ser\'ant8  than  for- 
merly, and  the  masters  seek  amendment  by  change;  1^  says, 
"  Certainly ;  causes,  less  attachment  between  master  and  servant ; 
more  unsettled  habits  in  the  servant ;  indifierence  to  regular  ser- 
vice; looking  to  parish  relief:  on  the  master's  side,  less  interest  in 
the  services  of  any  particular  labourer,  as  their  places  are  easily 
supplied;  less  inclination  to  indulge  them." 

Of  the  21  parishes  in  Bucks,  5°  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any 
difference.  Of  15  that  slate  that  the  labourers  do  change  their 
services  more  frequently,  2^  say  that  it  arises  from  the  fear  of 
making  settlements;  3S  partly  from  the  fear  of  making  settle- 
ih^lits,  and  partly  from  their  having  the  parish  to  apply  to,  or  not 
boarding  in  the  farmer's  house ;  3^  from  the  farmers'  being  unable 
to  give  the  same  regular  employment,  from  dissatisfaction  on  ac- 
dOunt  of  low  wages,  or  from  a  superabundance  of  labourers  i  2™, 
because  the  farmers  generally  hire  labourers  to  board  themselves ; 
I°i  because  they  know  the  parish  gives  them  as  much  for  doing 
nothing  as  they  get  for  working  hard ;  1°,  from  a  love  of  change ; 
3p,  from  various  causes— such  as,  their  having  the  parish  to  apply 
to,  insubordination,  dissolute  habits,  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
present  Poor  Laws.  In  1  parish*i,  of  two  respondents,  one  says 
they  change  more  frequently  because  they  are  "  not  so  good  la- 
bourers ;"  the  other  says,  ''  one-third  of  the  labourers  are  in  the 
habit  of  remaining  with  the  same  master ;  but  the  majority  are  dis- 
tributed among  employers  by  a  vestry  arrangement." 

Of  the  27  parishes  in  the  county  of  Cambridge  that  answer  the 
question,  11'  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  material  difference :  of 

■  Long  Wittenham,  Uffington.  »»  Wargrave.  *  Milton 

Binfield.  •  Bray.  '  Drayton.  « Lamboume. 

**  Amersham,  Bumliam,  Chplesbury,  Leckhampstead,  Thornton. 
>  Fawley,  Upton.  ^  Bledlow,  Famham  Roval,  Sherrington. 

'  Beaconsfield,  Ovlng,  Turville.     °*  Chenies,  Denuam.     "  Steeple  Claydon. 
«  Wexham.  '  dreat  Mis&ehden,  Taplow,  Woolston.        ^  Adstock* 

'  Bassingboume,  Bottisham,  JEIiston,  Lintoil,  Melboum,  Meldrethi  Stetch- 
worth,  Thorney  Abbey,  Wimblington,  Sutton,  Upwell. 
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15  who  say  that  the  labourers  do  change  their  services  more  fre- 
quently^ 2*  say  that  it  arises  from  the  fear  of  making  settlements^ 
and  P  says,  that  ''  the  labourers  are  hired  by  the  week;**  7%  that 
it  arises  from  the  certainty  of  parish  relief,  and  from  the  absence  of 
^ood  feeling  between  master  and  servant;  l^,  from  want  of  mean^ 
to  employ  mem ;  1%  because  a  man  with  a  large  family  cannot 
maintain  them,  and  applies  for  relief;  1^  because  the  Poor  Laws 
make  them  independent  of  their  masters ;  Is,  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  increase  of  population,  aggravated  by  the  Poor  Laws;  P, 
•'owing  to  the  pride  of  their  employers.'*  1*  says,  "The  best  la- 
bourers do  not  change  more  frequently ;  but  some  will  not  keep 
employment  when  they  might'* 

Of  the  11  townships  of  Cheshire  that  answer  the  question,  7^  do 
not  admit  that  there  is  any  difference.  Of  4  that  say  tney  do  change 
more  frequently,  3*  say  it  arises  from  an  increase  of  labourers ;  1™, 
from  the  advanced  wages  given  at  the  salt  works. 

Of  the  22  parishes  in  Cornwall  that  answer  the  question,  13"  do 
not  admit  that  there  is  any  difference.  Of  9  that  say  the  labourers 
do  change  more  frequently,  2°  ascribe  it  to  the  fear  of  making  set- 
tlements, and  iP  says  they  are  generally  hired  by  the  day ;  l*i  says 
it  may  be  owing  to  "  decreasing  simplicity  of  manners,  to  a  greater 
facility  of  movmg  over  the  country,  to  the  relaxation  of  the  ties  be- 
tween master  and  servant,  and  to  the  increased  number  of  persons 
seeking  service ;"  1'  attributes  it  to  "  the  increase  of  general  know- 
ledge, and  the  advancing  state  of  communication ;"  1'  says  it  is 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  wa^^es ;  IS  to  a  growing  indisposition  to 
restraint ;  1**  says  it  is  "  partfy  owing  to  the  moreTrequent  change 
of  occupiers;**  and  1^  simply  states  tne  fact,  without  assigning  any 
reason. 

Of  the  42  parishes  in  Cumberland,  only  4  admit  that  the  la- 
bourers change  their  service  more  frequently.  These  are  Ainstable, 
Hesket,  Plumbland,  and  Wigton.  Of  these,  Plumbland  attributes 
the  circumstance  to  the  discontinuance  of  hiring  for  a  year:  the 

3  others,  to  a  variation  in  the  demand  for  labour. 

The  general  result  is :  that  of  92  parishes  comprised  in  the  first 

4  counties,  allowance  is  given  in  70,  and  refused  in  22 ;  and  that  of 

•  Papworth,  Wimpole.  *  Little  Shelford. 

•  Chatteris,  Foulmire,  St  Mary  (Isle  of  Ely),  Over,  Great  Shelford,  Trump- 
ington.  Holy  Trinity  (Isle  of  Ely).       *  Bourne.       •  Fordham.        '  Littlepoit. 

»  Royston.  ^  Waterbeach.  »  Wisbech. 

^  9ostock,  Childer  Thornton,  Eostham,  Hootton,  Rottheme,  MThitby, 
Thelwall. 

>  Overpool,  Great  Sutton,  Little  Sutton. 

"  I^ftwiclL 

"  Botusfloming,  Calstock,  St.  Gluvias,  Gwennap.  St.  Ive,  Kea,  St.  Kew, 
Landewednack,  Lanreatb,  Newlyn  East,  Northhill,  Penzance,  St.  Stephen 
by  Saltash. 

«  St  Menryn,  Roche.  »  St  Agnes.  <  Buryan  Deanery. 

'  St  Winnow.  *  St  Columb  Minor.  '  Mawnan. 

•  South  Pethenrin.  "  Talland. 
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the  80  parishes  comprised  in  the  3  last    counties^   allowance  is 
given  in  28^  and  refused  in  52. 

That  in  92  parishes  in  the  4  first  counties,  the  married,  even  when 
working  for  individuals^  are  better  paid  in  49,  and  paid  equally  with 
the  unmarried  only  in  43;  and  that  in  71  parishes  in  the  3  last 
counties,  the  married  are  better  paid  only  in  6,  and  paid  equally 
with  the  unmarried  in  65. 

That  in  the  4  first  counties,  out  of  81  parishes  which  distinctly 
answer  the  question,  there  are  4  in  which  the  industry  of  the  la- 
bourers is  increasing;  21  in  which  it  is  stationary;  and  56  in  which 
it  is  diminishing.  And  that  in  the  3  last  counties,  out  of  68  parishes 
that  answer  the  question,  there  are  28  in  which  it  is  increasing ;  27 
in  which  it  is  stationary ;  and  only  13  in  which  it  is  diminisning ; 
and  of  these  13  cases,  10  are  in  Cornwall,  the  county  which  appears 
more  infected  both  with  the  system  of  allowance,  and  with  that  of 
making  a  distinction  between  the  wa^es  of  the  married  and  unmar- 
ried, than  either  Cheshire  or  Cumberland. 

It  appears  also  that,  out  of  88  parishes  in  the  4  first  counties  that 
reply  to  the  question,  "  Do  the  labourers  change  their  service  more 
frequently?'*  31  reply  that  they  do  not,  and  57  that  they  do.  Cut 
of  75  panshes  in  the  3  last  counties,  58  reply  that  they  do  not,  and 
17  that  they  do  ;  and,  of  these  17,  9  are  from  Cornwall. 

Questions  4  and  5. 

It  appears  from  the  Answers  to  Questions  4  and  5,  "  Number  of 
labourers  sufficient  for  cultivation  ?"  '*  Number  of  labourers  in  your 
parish  ?*'  that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  respondents  on  the 
subject,  there  is  a  considerable  surplus  population  in  those  counties 
in  which  the  Poor  Laws  have  been  the  worst  administered  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  those  to  which  that  maladministration  has 
not  in  any  great  degree  extended,  there  appears  (we  might  almost 
say)  a  corresponding  deficiency. 

In  Bedfordshire,  out  of  the  9*  parishes  that  have  answered  the 
two  queries  with  sufficient  precision  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  induc- 
tion, the  surplus  is  126  out  of  a  population  of  863,  or  1  in  6. 

In  Berks,  out  of  the  6^  parishes  that  have  so  answered,  the  sur- 
plus is  68,  out  of  a  population  of  836,  or  1  in  12. 

In  Bucks,  out  of  the  3^  answering  the  question,  it  is  1  in  2,  or 
85  out  of  a  population  of  193. 

In  Cambridgeshire,  out  of  the  17**  answering,  it  is  450  out  of  a 
population  of  2,643,  or  1  in  5. 


*  Bromham,    Cardington,    Cople,    Lidlington,    Puddington,    Sharnbrook, 

irvey,  Weston ing,  Willington. 

^  Bradfield,  Great  Farincdon,  Shottesbrook,  Thatcham,  Wargrave,  Wasiog. 


Turvey,  Westoning,  Willineton. 

"  igd 
*  Adstock,  Chenies,  Cholesbury. 


^  St.  Andrew  the  Less  (Cambridge),  Bottisham,  Bourne,  Chatteris,  Cherry- 
hinton,  Foulmire,  Fulboum,  Histon,  Littleport,  St  Mary  (Isle  of  Ely),  Mel- 
bourn,  Meldreth,  Orwell,.Roy8ton,  S(^wston,  Little  Shelford,  Sutton. 
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In  Cheshire,  but  of  the  4*  parishes  that  answer,  there  appears, 
by  the  same  sort  of  induction,  a  surplus  of  18  out  of  a  population  of 
216,  or  1  in  12. 

In  Cornwall,  out  of  the  7^  parishes  answering,  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  44,  out  of  a  population  of  614,  or  1  in  l3. 

In  Cumberland  the  denciencv,  from  an  average  of  the  11^  parishes 
answering  the  Questions,  is  318  out  of  a  population  of  830,  or  nearly 
1  in  2. 

A  similar  result  is  obtained  by  extending  the  investigation  over 
all  the  counties.  Thus,  taking  the  two  counties  of  Sussex  and 
Hereford  as  afibrding  exanoples  of  a  comparatively  bad  and  good 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws :  In  Sussex,  out  of  9  parishes, 
taking  the  alphabetical  order  from  the  beginning,  we  find  a  surplus 
of  206  out  of  a  population  of  1,579,  or  1  in  7;  while  in  Hereford, 
from  the  same  data  similarly  assumed,  we  have  a  deficiency  of  198 
out  of  a  population  of  1,160,  or  1  in  5. 


Questioji  53. 

To  the  53d  Question,  ''Can  you  give  the  Conmiission^rs  any 
information  respecting  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  agricul- 
tural riots  and  Dumings  of  1830  and  1831  V  — 

Of  the  15  parishes  in  Bedfordshire,  3*  give  no  answer;  3®  attri- 
bute the  riots  and  fires  to  distress,  and  want  of  regular  employment ; 
2'  to  private  enmity,  or  political  feeling ;  and  the  remaining  7 
attribute  them  directly  to  jPoor  Law  administration ;  generally  to 
the  refusal  of  the  amount  of  relief  demanded  by  the  paupers. 

Of  the  23  parishes  in  Berkshire  which  answer  the  Question,  8* 
attribute  the  riots  and  burnings  to  political  excitement,  beer  shops, 
or  imitation  ;  7^  to  distress ;  and  the  remaining  8  to  mal-adminis- 
t ration  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

Of  the  21  parishes  in  Bucks,  2'  ascribe  the  riots  and  fires  to 
distress ;  1^  to  dislike  of  machinery ;  2*  to  beer  shops ;  6*"  to  causes 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws;  and  the 
remaining  10  afford  no  material  information. 

•  Audlem  (townsliip).  Button,  Leflwioh,  Little  Leigh. 

^  St  Agnes,  St.  Enoder,  St  Ive,  Kea,  St  Kew,  Luireath,  South  Petherwin. 

<  Caldbeck,  Nether  Denton,  Farlem,  Greystoke,  Hutton  in  the  Forest,  Kirk- 
andrews-upon-Eden,  Kirk-andrews-upon-Esk,  Loweswater  (township),  Pon- 
sonby,  Great  Salkeld,  Wetheral. 

'  Northill.  Puddington,  Tur\'ey.  *  Cople,  Maulden,  Meppershall. 

'  Bromham,  Caddington. 

'  Kintbury,  Lamboum,  Speen,  Sutton  Wick,  Thatcham,  Uffington,  Ufton» 

Wargrave. 

^  Coleshill,  Farrlngdon,  Letoombe,  Milton,  Shottesbrook,  Shrivenham,  St 
Mary  Reading. 

*  Adstock,  Torville.  ^  Ovinff.  '  Groat  Miisenden,  Tapk>w. 

"  BladloWy  Steeple  Claydon»  Lsckhampttead,  Shernngton»  Tbomtooi  Upton, 
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Of  the  29  parishes  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  10*  afford  no 
material  information ;  7^  attribute  the  riots  and  burnings  to  41^- 
tress^  lowness  of  wages,  and  want  of  ree;ular  employment ;  and  the 
remaining  12  attribute  them  to  the  mai-administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws. 

In  Cheshire,  Rostheme,  the  only  township  that  affords  any  in- 
formation, says,  '*  Such  as  have  occurred  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
have  been  caused  by  private  malice.*'  The  others  either  do  not 
answer  the  question  at  all,  or  say  they  have  had  no  riots  or  burnings. 

In  Cornwall,  not  one  of  the  25  parishes  admits  the  existence  of 
any  riots  or  burnings  in  its  neighbourhood.  Those  which  attempt 
to  account  for  their  having  occurred  in  other  places,  attribute  them, 
apparently  at  hazard,  to  beer  shops,  want,  surplus  labour,  the 
belief  that  the  authority  of  the  law  was  at  an  end,  the  allowance 
system,  tithes,  threshing  machines,  or  political  feeling. 

Of  the  42  parishes  in  Cumberland,  not  one  appears  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  any  riots  or  burnings :  2^  ascribe  those  which  took 
place  elsewhere  to  inflammatory  speeches  and  writings;  1^  to 
political  feelingft,  distress,  and  want  of  employment ;  and  the  remain- 
ing 39  make  no  answer,  or  say  that  they  know  nothing  about  them. 

It  may  now  be  useful  to  compare  these  results  with  the  expense  per 
head  of  relief. 

Of  the  15  parishes  in  Bedfordshire,  comprised  in  the  Supple- 
ment, the  population  is  11,630,  and  the  expenditure  in  relief 
11,005/.,  or  18^.  lid.  per  head.  Of  the  28  parishes  in  Berkshire, 
the  population  is  40,398,  and  the  expenditure  28,65H.,  or  14*.  2d. 
per  head.  Of  the  21  parishes  in  Bucks,  the  population  is  18,570, 
and  the  expenditure  15,362/.,  or  16*.  6c/.  per  head.  Of  the  29 
pai^shes  in  Cambridge,  the  population  is  42^549,  and  the  expendi- 
ture 26,960/.,  or  1&.  8c/.  per  head.  Of  the  thirteen  parishes  in 
Chester,  the  population  is  7,888,  and  the  expenditure  2,712/.,  or 
6*.  lOd.  per  head.  Of  the  25  parishes  in  Cornwall,  the  population 
is  55,764,  and  the  expenditure  16,436/.,  or  5*.  10c/.  per  head.  Of 
the  42  parishes  in  Cumberland,  the  population  is  42,076,  the  ex- 
penditure ll,672i.,  or  5*.  6c/.  per  head. 

The  result  is,  that  of  93  parishes,  in  four  ill-administered  counties, 
the  population  is  113,147,  and  the  expenditure,  81,978/.,  or  14».  5c/. 
per  head ;  and  of  80  parishes  in  three  well-administered  counties, 
the  population  is  105,728,  and  the  expenditure  30,820/.,  or  5s,  9c/. 
per  head ;  and  that  those  counties  in  which  the  expenditure  is  large 
are  those  in  which  the  induistry  and  skill  of  the  labourers  are  passing 
away,  the  connexion  between  master  and  servant  has  become  pre- 
carious, the  unmarried  are  defrauded  of  their  fair  earnings,  and  riots 
and  incendiarism  have  prevailed.     The  three  counties  in  which  it  is 

*  St.  Andrew  the  Less  (Cambridge),  Bassingboume*  Littleport,  St.  Mary 
(Ely),  Melboum,  Meldreth.  Stetchworth,  Sutton,  Holy  Trinity  (Ely),  Trump- 
ington,  IJpwell,  Wimbllngton. 

Bourne,  Chatteris,  Foxton,  Little  Shelford,  Watetbeach,  Wimpole,  Wisbech. 

*  Edenball,  Langwathby.  ^  Walton. 
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Comparatively  small,  are  those  in  which  scarcely  any  instance  of  fire 
or  tumult  appears  to  have  occurred,  in  which  mutual  attachment 
exists  between  the  workn^an  and  his  employer,  in  which  wages  de- 
pend not  on  marriage,  but  on  ability,  and  the  diligence  and  skill  of 
the  labourers  are  unimpaired  or  increased. 

Question  1. 

The  object  of  the  Question  7, ''  How  many  non-parishioners  have 
you  in  general,dist]ngui8hin^  Irish  and  Scotch  ?"  was  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  number  of  Irish  ana  Scotch  labourers  is  sufficient  to  produce 
any  effect  on  the  general  rate  of  wages  in  England.  It  will  be  seen> 
thatof  the  15  parishes  in  Bedfordshire,  and  the  21  in  Buckinghamshire, 
not  one  acknowledges  the  presence  of  any  Irish  or  Scotch  labourers. 

That  of  the  28  parishes  in  Berkshire  only  2  admit  their  presence ; 
these  are  Bray  and  Winkfield.  At  Bray,  the  population  of  which 
is  3,480,  there  are  stated  to  be  100  famines  of  non-parishioners,  and 
among  them  very  few  Irish  or  Scotch.  At  Winkfield  none,  except 
at  harvest  or  haymaking. 

In  Cambridgeshire,  out  of  29  parishes,  7  acknowledge  the  presence 
of  Irish  or  Scotch.  These  are  St.  Andrew  the  Less,  in  which,  in  a 
population  of  6,651,  there  are  said  to  be  about  20  Irish  and  5  Scotch 
families.  Chatteris,  which,  in  a  population  of  4,177,  acknowledges 
there  are  150  non-parishioners,  and  among  them  50  Irish.  little- 
port,  population  2,o44  ;  from  10  to  20  Irish  iu  summer.  Royston, 
Population  1,757,  2  Irish.  Sutton  none,  except  the  Irish  in  harvest, 
'horney  Abbey,  population  2,055,  an  influx  of  English  and  Irish 
in  summer,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds ;  and  Wimblingtou, 
population  965,  from  20  to  30  Irish ;  in  harvest  a  greater  number. 

Of  the  12  parishes  in  Cheshire,  only  2  state  that  they  have  any 
Irish.  Childer  Thornton,  population  296,  2  Irish  families;  and 
Whitby  township,  population  234,  non-parishioners  50,  6  Scotch, 
4  Irish. 

In  Cornwall,  of  25  parishes,  only  3  state  that  they  have  any  Irish. 
St.  Columb,  in  which  they  have  come  to  build  a  pier.  Petherwin, 
population,  988,  two  Irish ;  and  Talland,  population  841,  two  Irish, 
two  Scotch, 

In  Cumberland,  out  of  42  parishes,  only  9  appear  to  have  Irish. 
Arthuret,  population  2,903,  thirty  families  Scotch,  eleven  Irish. 
Bootle,  no  Scotch  or  Irish,  except  in  harvest.  Bowness,  one  Irish- 
man. Caldbeck,  population  1,578,  270  non-parishioners,  of  whom 
nine  Irish,  thirteen  Scotch.  Edenhall,  one  Irishman.  Hayton, 
about  100  employed  on  the  railroad.  Kirkandrews-upon-Esk, 
population  2,053,  two  Irish,  sixteen  Scotch.  Kirkoswald,  two  Irish, 
one  Scotch.     VVetheral,  many  Irish  and  Scotch  on  the  public  works. 

Supposing  these  statements  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  general 
amount  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
England,  they  afford,  we  think,  the  means  of  judging  how  far  the 
competition  of  so  limited  a  number  of  strangers  can  affect  the 
{general  rate  of  wagee. 
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BEDFORD, 


BLtJNHAMCUM'MUGGKRHANGSR. 


Ji  H.  B.  Mountain,  Rector  and  J.  t*. 
Moberi  Jud4i  OTerseer. 


{K.y^^: 


BROMHAM. 


J,  J,  Goodali^ 
Vicar  of  Bromham  and  Oakley. 


(C.)— 14*.  7d. 


4.— 


(A.)— 324. 


(C.)— £1.0f.  6«/. 


4.-53. 


6.— 120. 


5.-53. 


n.j. 


7. — Forty.    No  Irish  or  Scotch. 


R,J. 


J^-— Five ;  neither  Irish  nor  Scotch. 


24, — During  the  Winter  and  Spring  a  large  proportion 
of  them.  J.  H.  B.  M, 

Genersily  no  allowance  on  account  of  large  families. 
No  wag^s  paid  directly  out  of  the  Poor  Rates. 


24.'->-None  in  (he  employment  of  in- 
dividuals. The  allowance 
begins  at  three  children,  1«.  per 
W€«k,  and  increases  It.  for  ^ach  child 
under  10  years  of  age. 


25.— The  Maffistrates  prescribe  no  scale,  but  decide  on 
individual  cases. 

J,  H,  B»  M» 


25. — Relief  is  afforded  at  the  rate  of 
]«.  iHsrwcek   for  9iVtty  child 
above  two,  and  less  than  10  years  of 
age. 


Cd.-^Generally  none. 


None. 


J,  H.  B,  M. 


R.J. 


29. — \t,  diffi;rence  occasionally. 


d7,— They  are  much  degenerated ;  and,  being  ffeuerally 
disafibcted  to  their  employers,  they  worK  unwill- 
ingly and  wastefiilly.  The  uisafiecHon  is  in  a  great 
kneasure  to  be  attributed  to  continual  disputes  respecting 
the  Parish  Relief,  and  it  has  doubtless  been  aggravated 
by  agitators. 


37.— Much  the  same  as  usual. 


38.-^They  are  addicted  to  change  tlieir  serviM,  from  a 
restless  and  dissatisfied  tem^ier  which   prevails 
mmong  them. 

J.M. 


38. — No  difference  perceptible. 


]63.-^In  this  neighbourhood  the  object  has  been,  by  keep- 
ing the  Farmers  in  awe,  to  extort  higher  wages, 
and  a  greater  parochial  allowiince :  when  this  is  refused, 
|)olicy  and  revenge  produce  incendiarism.  It  has  been 
tiireatened  in  Vestry  where  relief  has  been  refused,  and 
the  relief  has|,  in  consequence,  been  granted. 


53.-^Private    enmity;    perhaps  ex- 
cited by  the  very  general  dif- 
/usion  of  inflammatory  Jouruals.J 
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CADDINOTON. 


H,  B,  Morritf  Woodside  Finn» 

(A.)— 386. 
(CQ— -131.  105: 


4^ — I  do  not  know. 


^•-rl  ^^  not  know ;  there  wre  not  enough  labonrert  in  harretti  although  there  ii  s  imploi  of 
them  in  winter;  partly  real;  parUy  artificial. 


7.— There  are  as  many  non-parifhionera  resident  as  parishioners.    There  are  no  Irish  or 
Scotch. 


9A, — No  allowance  is  given  to  able-hodied  labotirers  in  the  employment  of  indiTidnals,  on  ae« 
count  of  themselves  or  families,  with  the  exception  of  cases  of  illness  in  families.  I 
think  the  Overseer  in  this  parish  did  once  take  some  work  of  a  gentleman,  who  paid  him  a  snm 
of  money.  The  Overseer  agreed  to  do  the  work  for  that  sum,  and  paid  the  labourers  by  Uio 
grate :  of  course  the  Overseer  was  out  of  pocket  by  the  job.  In  the  adjoining  parish  a  brick*kili& 
has  just  been  erected  by  a  Quaker,  who  actually  calculates  on  a  profit  by  givmg  his  work  to  the 
adjoming  Overseers  at  a  low  price,  rather  then  employ  men  himself  to  dig  his  clay. 

S5.^No  scale  of  allowance ;  all  permanent  relief  is  considered  and  fixed  by  a  vestry. 


29< — No  distinction  is  made. 


Z7, — No  difference. 


38.— No. 


53. — No  riotiogs  have  taken  |>Iace.  Several  large  fires  took  place  in  Dunstable  narish,  whicll 
were  attributed  to  two  individuals,  who  wanted  to  create  a  revolution  ;  they  have  now 
enlisted  as  soldiers.  The  Duke  of  Bedford's  farm  at  Lewsey,  in  Luton  parish,  was  totally 
burnt:  this  was  the  work  of  some  individual  who  owed  a  spite  against  the  tenant  Another 
fire  destroyed  a  farm  in  Flamstead  parish ;  it  was  attributed  t9  an  individual  who  owed  tb« 
tenant  a  grudge  for  preventing  him  committing  petty  thefts  oa  bit  hedges  and  ttimipe ;  tht 
man  was  tried  and  acquitted* 


le 


BEDPORPv 


COFEL. 
J,  Ch^ion,  Churchwarden. 


KEHPSTON. 


O,  O.FeinDiekt,\kaxtaidJ,F. 


(A.)— 643. 
(CQ— 1/.  lf."4rfr 


4,— Above  50  men  and  20  boys. 


S.^About  83  men  i  from  30  to 
40  boys. 


7,...Vexy  few,     No   Irish    nor 
Scotch. 


24. — For  able-bodied  labourers,  re- 
ceiving^ an  allowance  on  ac^ 
connt  of  their  families.  Allow- 
ance is  made  to  Ivge  families  ex- 
ceedinff  four  children.  Work  done 
for  individuals  is  not  partly  paid 
for  by  the  parish. 


25. — ^The  scale  of  allowance,where 
required,  is  frora  It.  6d,  to 
It.  9d,  per  head,  including  fami- 
lies. Infirm  men  and  widows  at 
from  3f .  to  4f .  weekly. 


29.— 'Not  much  difference  when  by 
the  day-work;  but  the  mar- 
ried men  with  families  are  mostly 
preferred  in  giving  them  work  by 
the  piece.  Single  men,  if  by  the  day, 
have  from  Ss.  to  9f .  per  wefek. 

37. — ^Labourers  considered  not  such 
good  workmen  as  formerly : 
accounted  for  by  the  surplus  num- 
ber of  men  and  boys  unemployed, 
except  on  the  round  system. 


38. — ^Less  change  of  service  than 
formerly,  there  being  less 
hiring  by  the  year,  on  account  of 
gaining  settlements. 


53. — Grenerally  supposed  to  origi- 
nate from  the  dissatisfaction 
of  able-bodied  young  labourers, 
being  out  of  regular  employment 
(excepting  the  gravelpit  or  round 
qrstem,)  associatmg  together,  and 
not  getting  luch  wagei  at  they 
dtmanded. 


iA.y^\,b7\. 


(C.)— 1/.  7f.  ZrfT 


:ss 


4. — The  men  actually  employed.    The  poor  Uwi|  as  at 

present  administered,  act  as  a  bounty  upon  maniagei 

nor  can  they  be  materiaUy  altered,  until  l^  some  means  ok 

another  ih^  number  of  labourers  be  made  proportionable  to 

the  work  our  parish  can  afibrd  them,  which  cail 

only  be  done  by  an  extensive  emigration.    In 

this  case  relief  might  be  restrictedto  the  aged^ 

infirm,  and  sick,  as  it  was  formerly  done* 


5..-^50. 


7* — ^All  the  persons  residing  at  Kempiton  belong  to  $• 
No  Insh  or  Scotch. 


^^••^m'mi^'m^ 


24.-^No  work  done  for  individuals  is  paid  for  by  tha 
parish.  We  have  53  agricultural  labourers  reeeir* 
ing  weekly  allowance  from  the  parish  on  account  of  their 
families.  When  a  man  has  a  wife  and  3  childreB,  which 
childrea  are  under  10  years  old,  he  has  If.  6d»  pev 
week  in  addition  to  his  earnings ;  if  4  children,  3f.;  and 
if  5  children,  4#.- 


25.-^There  is  no  particular  scale,  but  relief  is  given  u« 
cording  to  circumstances. 


29i^ — ^No  distintition  is  made  between  the  manied  and 
single  when  employed  by  individuals* 


37. — ^The  industry  of  the  labourers  is  confessedly  dimi^ 
nishing.  Those  who  are  out  of  work  are  employed 
by  the  j^arish  on  the  roads.  Any  one  passing  by  will  see 
them  loitering  about,  and  trifling  away  their  time  in  idle* 
ness,  and  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  escape  being 
insulted  by  them. 


.Mn 


38.— 


POTia 


53. — In  this  neighbourhood  there  have  been  more  thait 
twenty  fires,  and  some  insubordination.  I  was  en<* ' 
gaged,  with  my  brother  magistrates,  in  examining  into  the 
causes  of  three  of  them.  I  questioned  an  unhappy  young 
man  who  was  executed  for  setting  fire  to  another  tarm-yaid 
near  to  this  place,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  all  origin 
natedin  private  pioue  taken  aguost  the  fanner,  for  nfuf« 
ing  somo  demand  tor  relief* 


BEDFORD. 
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LJDLINGTON. 


Thonuu  Baichelar, 


MAULDEN. 


T,^,  Overwum,  Churchwarden. 


A.}— 814. 


C.)— 1/.  15t.8<f. 


4, — ^At  one  man  for  25  aorei  arable,  or  50  of 
pasture, — about  64  men  ;  but  Uie  in- 
dolence acquired  by  loitering  on  the  roads,  &e. 
makes  a  larger  number  now  necessary. 


(A.)— 1,231. 
■(C.)— 8f.  7d. 


4.— 


5/— About  1 13  abore  20  years  of  age  in  1831, 
and  78  boys  under  20  (the  boys  and 
young  men  are  not  included  in  the  return  of 
the  population.) 


5w^ 


7, — Scarcely  any  non-parishioners. 


7.— 


24. — No  work  done  for  individuals  is  at  the 
present  time  paid  for  by  the  parish; 
but  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Ridgmount, 
the  overseer  pays  four-fifths  of  the  wages  of 
surplus  men,  who  are  employed  in  ditcning, 
digffing  or  forking  land,  or  digging  clay  or 
drams :  It.  additional  is  allowed  by  the  over- 
seers for  3  children ;  2t.  for  4 ;  3«.  for  5,  &c. 


25, — Of  late,  relief  is  given  only  if  there  be 
4  children ;  formerly  money  was  often 
allowed  for  the  third  child,  and  in  dearer 
times  I  believe  for  the  second  child. 


24^ — No.  I  have  always  objected  to  that 
systMn,  considering  there  was  no  law  to 
compel  me  to  adopt  it.  The  magislratM 
began  it  to  court  a  little  ponnlari^  npm  it. 
To  that  measure  I  trace  the  reduction  of 
wa|^.  The  labourer,  when  he  found  that  the 
parish  was  to  make  up  his  money,  became 
indifferent  about  the  quantity  he  dia ;  and  the 

ordination  that  *  man 


25. — Not  in  this  parish. 
We  give  it  as  the 
occasion  may  require. 


to  live  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow' 
was  broken  down. 


29. — Unmarried  men  sometimes  work  for  6«. 
or  7«.  a  week,  while  the  married  men 
have  9«.  If  we  say  7«.  for  an  unmarried  man, 
who  would  have  only  3«.  6d.  if  employed  (as 
it  is  called)  by  the  overseer,  he  gains  by  work- 


29. — ^There  is  a  difierence  when  the  quantity 
of  labour  in  the  market  is  greater  than 
is  wanted  ;  but  when  the  demand  is  equal  to 
the  quantify  the  single  man  gets  as  much  as 
the  married,  if  he  can  do  as  much  work. 


ing  for  a  master  3f.  6rf.  a  week,  and  the  master  Zt. ;  an  inducement  to  both 


37.— 'Diminishing  very  much,  in  consequence 

of  the  evil  example  of  paying  many 

persons  on  the  roads  for  doing  scarcely  any 

thing  ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  permitted 

to  have  wages  almost  without  work  is,  because 

the  fanners  have  no  interest  in  the  permanent 

improvements  of  the  roads,  or  even  the  lands, 

while  the  laws  permit  the  public,  or  the  land- 

owncrs,  to  receive  nearly  all  the  profits  of 

"I      71  I        ;     T   work,  which  they 

38.    Change  of  service  is        -        -  -  ' 

more  frequent,  in 
consequence  of  the  indo- 
lence and  ill-conduct  re- 
sulting from  superfluous 
labourers. 


refuse  to  pay  for, 
or  encourage  by 
allowances. 


37. — Decreasing;  12  men  now  only  do  the 
work  that  9  did  when  I  eoameneed 
business,  18  years  since ;  and  as  long  as  the 
magistrates  keep  up  that  system  of  ordcsiBg 
the  overseers  to  make  up  men's  money,  the 
evil  will  keep  increasing ;  it  takee  away  that 
nice  feeling  that  the  family  is  matstscinad  by 
himself,  which  must  be  restored^  or  property 
will  be  of  little  value  soon. 


38. — ^The  farmers  are  afraid  of  makins  settle- 
ments, which  deters  some  fhmi  niringi 
and  horn  the  great  increase  of  populatimi| 
there  are  more  labourers  than  are  wanted. 


53. — I  believe  the  riots  and  fires,  and  almost 

every  other  evil  which  has  been  charged 

on  what  are  termed  pervertum*  of  the  Foot 

Lttwif  are  chargeable  solely  to  the  unjust  and 

impolitic,  if  not  unlawful,  system  of  sending  I  ^ 

all  who  can  get  no  other  work  to  be  employe  by  the  overseer,  and  at  the  same  time,  leaving 
tht pcefiti  offuch empkijinenl  to  bt  eBJoyedh/ the yobUcltCt  who paj nothing  towtidi it. 

3% 


53.— Restore  that  feelinjr  amongst  the  labov- 
ers  that  their  weU  doing  depends  opoii 
their  good  conduct,  which  can  only  be  deae  bj 
enablmg  the  farmers  to  employ  them. 
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BEDFORD. 


MEPPRRSHALL. 


Jamet  fFebtter,  B.D.  Rector. 


KORTHILL. 


John  Taddji,  Miniiter. 


(A.)-444. 


(A.)^1,I06. 


(C.)— 12f.  Zd. 


4.— More  than  soffident. 


4^ 


5««-Kiioir  not ;  but  more  than  are  wanted. 

5. — The  proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  acres  in  the  parish  and 
the  number  of  labourers,  is  3  men 
to  each  100  acres. 

7^— Several  Don-pariflhioners,  but  no  Irish  or  Scotch. 

7/— 

24.— Able-bodied  labourer!  never  receive  relief  from  the 
parish,  except  when  sick,  and  not  in  a  benefit  club. 
Cases  of  allowance,  on  account  of  large  families,  so  various, 
no  specific  answer  can  be  given. 

24.— None. 

26. — No  general  rule  can  be  given  in  regard  to  relief,  for 
every  case  difibrs  from  another. 


25.— 


29.— ^Wages  generally  the  same  to  the  married  and  un- 
married, if  they  are  equally  able-bodied. 


29.— None. 


37. — The  industry  of  the  labourer  is  the  same  in  general 
as  it  always  has  been  when  they  can  obtain  proper 
labour  and  proper  wages ;  but  population  has  of  fate  so 
anuch  increased,  that  proper  employment  for  them  cannot 
always  be  found,  and  then  they  are  put  under  the  direction 
of  the  surveyor  of  roads  at  and  under  price,  and  must  be 
Assisted  by  parochial  relief. 


38. — Farmers  for  the  most  part  refuse  io  hire  servants  by 
the  year,  to  avoid  giving  a  legal  settlement. 


.  37. — I  cannot  say. 


38.— They  do  not 


53. — I  think  thev  have  frequently  been  caused  by  the  dis- 
tress of  the  times,  and  for  want  of  proper  employ 
\iy  the  labouring  classes. 


53,— 


BEDFORD. 
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PUDDINGTON. 


Riehard  L,  OrUbar. 


8HABNBR00K. 


§ 


A.)— 563. 


■  *'*■ 


4^-80. 


6.— 70. 


7. — Only  one  Ubouier't  family,  bebnging  to  s  neighboaring 
pmrish. 


Oeorgt  Chatreh,  CharehwAiden 
J.  Oibbord,  J.P. 


(A.y-7^4. 
(C.)— 13*.  SdU 


4.-85. 


o.c. 


5.-95. 


ac. 


7.— 1 1  headi  of  familiet,  ex- 
clttiiTe  of  thoir  children. 
No  Iriih  or  Scotch.     O.  C. 


24. — 15.    To  men  of  larg^  familiefl  an  allowance  ia  generally 
made,  according  to  the  price  of  bread,  uiually  commenc- 
ing at  3  children. 


24w*-Perhapa   there  may  be 

10.  J.  O, 

Allowance  often  made  out  of 
the  poor-book  when  the  num- 

^  ber  of  children  exceeda  three. 

Sometimea  idle  able-bodied  men  are  let  at  a  low 
rate  of  waeea  to  the  farmen,  and  the  deficiency 
paid  out  of  the  poor  book. Q.C, 


25. — ^According  to  a  gcale  founded  on  the  price  of  bread,  allow- 
ing about  3  gallon  loaYes  to  a  man,  2  to  a  woman,  and 
1  to  a  child. 


25^— It  ia  given  according  to 
scale.  /.  0» 


29. — Single  men  ^nerally  have  St.  lets  wages,  except  they  are 
.  very  superior  workmen.  There  are  verv  few  wunmrried 
men,  as  tliey  generally  many  very  voung  in  order  to  get  higher 
wages ;  in  some  cases,  to  spite  the  parish.  The  fiw  single 
men  there  are,  can,  if  very  good  workmen,  get  wages  nearly 
equal  to  married  men,  but  are  always  the  first  to  be  turned  off 

by  the  employer;  if  in- 


37.— The  workmen  are  generally  not 
equal  to  their  rathers,  more 
especially  the  very  young  men.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that 
farmers  seldom  empby  any  but  mar- 
ried men  with  families  in  works  re- 
quiring skill;  such  as  draining, 
thatching,  felling  wood,  ditching,  ftc 


different  workmen,  they 
are  employed  at  very  low 
wages. 


38. — Much  more  frequently,  on  account  of  their  idleness,  care- 
lessness, and  insobnce,  which  spring  from,  and  are 
encouraged  by,  the  notion,  here  acted  upon,  that  they  must  at 
all  evenis  be  supported  by  the  parish. 


53.— No. 


29.— Married  men  have  more 
wases  than  single,  when 
employed  by  individi^ls.  J,0. 
Married  men  generally  re- 
ceive more  wages  than  single 
There  are  many  ex-, 
ceptions.  ^ 


men. 


37^— Diminishing, 
J.O. 


O.C. 


38.— I  am   not   aware  that' 
they  do.  /.  O, 


53. — ^The  excitement  leading 
to  these  crimee  haa 
been  produced  by  the  anti- 
pathy of  the  panper  to  the 
overseer,  by  the  gaasem- 
serven,  and  by  the  nejuaice 
enleitahied  against  threshiBf 

J.  a. 
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BEDFORD. 


SOUTHILL^UM-WARDEN. 


B^d.  H.  Ntve,  Vicar. 


TDRVEY. 

C,  Lorffuet  Higgmtf  Tvavey  Abbey. 
fF,  Finch,  Churchwarden. 


(A.>-l,2g7. 


(A.)— 988. 


(C.)— 17«.  Ud, 


4.— 


4.— About  120. 


mr. 


5w— Soothilli  250 ; 
Warden,  130. 


5.^Aboat  120. 


mr. 


7.—- Scareely  any  non-pariahionen. 


7 4 — ^About  4  families. 


fV.F. 


24.— None.    Work  done  for  individuals  not 
partly  paid  for  by  the  pariih. 


24* — Where  the  family  is  laige,  relief  is  giyen* 

No  part  of  work  is  paid  for  out  of  the  rates ; 
but  reUef  g^ven  if  the  earnings  are  not  suffi- 
cient. '  W,  F. 


25^ 


25.— -The  scale  is  about  sufficient  to  obtain  2 
half-peck  loaves  for  the  labourer,  and 
one  for  every  other  member  of  his  family* 
Where  families  are  small,  the  scale  is  rather 
higher.  C  L,  H, 


29.— Not  any  difference  usually,  though  it  does 
occur  occasionally.    Sometimes  tingle 
perhaps  2t,  less. 


29.-.NO. 
No. 


C7«  JLf  fit 
fV.F. 


37/— Not  diminishing. 


37. — On  the  whole  increasing,  owing  to  the 
late  arrangements  of  letting  out  land 
for  gardens.  C.  L,  Hw 


S8.^No. 


38.— Yes  {   owing  to  the  ill  working  of  thil 
settlement  laws.  C.  L»  H. 


53^'^There  was  one  agpcultural  riot  at  Stotfold, 
in  this  neighlwurhood ;  a  parish  where 
there  was  no  ^ntteman,  nor,  at  the  time,  any 
clergyman  residing ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
parish  system  pursued  there  was  such  as  would 
not  improbably  lead  to  veiy  great  discontent. 


53.— 
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wsfirroNiNo. 


Tkomai  Ptarie,  Vicar. 


35: 


4 — 70  iii«n  and  boys  might  be  aofficienty  according  to  the  open  field  system  of  farming,  which 

.  V     •  ^  present  pieraili.  If  the  parish  were  inclosed,  or  the  lands  allotted  and  exonerated  fiom 

"hthe^  it  is  generally  supposed  that  a  better  system  would  prevail,  and  all  the  labourers  of  the 

parish  be  well  employed  on  the  land.    Notwithstanding  the  present  demoralization  of  the 

labourers,  owing  io  their  having  been  gene- 


5^—90  men  and  boys,  able  bodied. 


74 — 10  to  12  Enelish  families;  the  labourers 
in  general  belong  to  parishes  in  the 
^leighbourhood,   whither   they   generally  go 
daily  for  work. 


rally  maintained  in  idleness  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  for  some  years  past,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  would 
be  very  thankful  for  regular  employment  at 
fair  wages;  and  that  sudi  employment  would 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  e£foctuu  to  recover 
them  from  their  present  degraded  state. 


S4/— There  is  scarcely  1  able-bodied  labourer  in  the  emjploymeiitof  inditiduals  but  what  teceivei 
regular  relief  on  account  of  his  family.  A  married  man  and  his  wif^B,  without  any  child, 
teceive5f.  per  week,  if  he  be  out  of  employment ;  for  1  child,  he  is  allowed  It.  whether  in  or 
out  of  employment;  for  2  children,  2t»,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
nnder  10  years;  above  ten  years,  each  boy  out  of  employment  is  allowed  firom  It.  6d,  to  St.  M, 


25«— A  married  man  and  his  wife  (the  former  beine  out  of  employment)  are  allowed  5s.  per 
week  without  a  child ;  with  1  child  6t. ;  and  on  an  increasing  scale,  according  to  the 
number  of  children  under  10  years. 


S9«— Tes ;  before  the  labour  rate  was  agreed  upon,  the  wages  of  a  married  man  variad  tnm 

9t.  to  12f.;  the  highest  wages  of  a  single  man  9t.,  commonly  not  mote  than  fit.    Ac- 

cording  to  a  plan  lately  agreed  upon  by  the  farmers,  they  propose  payingr  to  a  single  man  of 

21  years,  and  upwards,  9t.;  between  18  years  and  21,  7t, ;  between  15  and  18,  5t. ;  and  so  on* 


37.— The  industry  of  the  labourers  in  this  parish  is  Supposed  to  b6  greatly  dittiinishing.  For  many 
years  th^y  have^  unfortunately,  not  beett  able  to  obtain  regular  ^mpbyment,  bat  have 
been  tlirown  on  Uie  parish  during  a  ^at  part  of  the  yea^,  during  which  thinr  were  leqttlnd  to 
do  very  little  or  no  work  for  the  parish ;  person*  oUt  of  employ  Were  all  sent  to  the  snkt^l-pi^ 
(eommonly,)  men  and  boys,  of  various  ages  and  characters ;  the  evil  cottsequanc^  of  which  li 
obvious.  P^oehmg  and  amnJketmett  have  increased  very  much  during  the  last  few  yeift ;  and 
these  habits  have  greatly  tended  to  make  the  labourers  worse  workmen,  and  to  lead  them  to 
the  eommission  of  other  o fibnces. 

S8«— Tes.  The  farmers  in  general  are  not  able  (they  say)  to  employ  more  than  one  or  two 
labourers  for  a  continuance ;  the  discharged  labourer  is  thrown  on  the  barifeh,  and 
engages  with  any  farmer  afterwards  who  happens  to  want  another  hand,  and  u  willing  to 
hire  hun.  It  is  also  true  that  too  many  of  the  labourers  do  not  take  much  pains  to  give 
latisfaction  to  their  employers,  and  cause  themselves  to  be  discharged  and  tnrown  on  tht 
parish. . 

53.— During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1830,  only  20  able-bodied  labouring  men,  and  about  as  many 
boyt,  were  in  regular  employ :  the  rest  of  the  labouring  poor  were  left  to  themMlves,  day  after 
day,  in  idleneet ;  in  (be  evening,  many  of  the  worst  regularly  a4journed  to  the  new  beer  shops,  and 
their  weekly  pay  being  unequal  to  tbetr  consumption  of  beer,  they  agreed  together  to  demand  of  the 
principal  inhabiUaU  a  higher  allowance.  In  this  parish  some  of  the  farmer*  accompanied  the  la- 
nooiers.  when  they  surrounded  me  In  the  village,  and  dcmaadcd  higher  pay:  on  their  making  thia 
demand,  the  farmers  exclaimed  igainst  the  prsssurs  of  rent  and  iiiki.  Neither  the  UndlohU  nor  the 
lay  rector  resided  in  the  parish;  tnerefers  the  labouring  poor  sanoaaded  mu  instigated  (as  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed)  ^/Af/Swwirrs.  At  my  reoossmeadatiott  the  people  quietly  dispersed,  and  no  mischief 
WM  doM  thin  or  since  by  tbo  paoplt  m  this  parish,  as  a  body,  to  any  penon  or  propwty , 


2Z  BEDFORD, 


WILLINGTON. 


PkUip  Hunt,  LL.D.  Vicar. 
7%omat  Twiiokeii,  Churchwarden. 


(C.>-19f.  11^: 


4«— About  40  men  and  16  boyg. 


5r— About  45  men  and  20  boyi* 


24<— Scarcely  any*    There  if,  indeed,  now  only  one  able-bodied  labourer  having  a  very  large, 
family,  and  be  reeehret  If.  Qd,  a  week,  m  addition  to  his  1  It.  wages. 


25<— Whenever  by  casualty  orxlisease  a  familv  becomes  charp;eable,  the  scale  of  relief  is  at, 
about  2t.  a  head  weekly.    Single  or  infirm  men,  and  widows,  3«.  to  4t.  a  week>  exdu- 
nve  of  what  little  they  can  earn. 


29^-^AUttle  difference  if  employed  by  the  day,  but  none  at  task  work;  but  both  task  or  piece, 
work  is  given  in  preference  to  married  family  men.    At  day  work,  married  men  nave 
lOf.  a  week;  single,  from  8«.  to  9«. 


37«»In  this  parish,  owing  to  the  labourers  being  continually  employed  by  the  farmers,  we  find 
them  as  industrious  as  formerly,  and  as  good  workmen.  But  in  other  paiishes,  where 
young  able-bodied  men  are  much  employed  at  the  gravel-pits,  or  on  the  roads,  or  as  rounds- 
men, they  have  become  considerably  worse  labourers  than  formerly ;  for  in  such  employment 
thfljr  receive  the  minimum  of  wages,  or  rather  mere  support,  and  they  become  lasy,  ^ssatisfied, 
and  mischievous. 


38.«-The  practice  of  hiring  yearly  servants  has  decreased,  but  servants  hired  for  a  year  like  to. 
attend  the  Michaelmas  statute  hirings,  to  try  toi>etter  themselves. 


53. — ^Dissatisfaction  with  parish  employment  made  them  hostile  to  overseers  aud  members  of 
vestries.  The  game  laws  appear  also  to  have  been  very  odious  to  the  unemployed 
labourers ;  and  the  frequent  commitments  to  crowded  prisons,  led  to  evil  communications  and 
rancorous  feelings,  and  the  agricultural  riots  and  fires  of  1830  aud  1831.  As  the  peasant  has 
lost  his  attachment  to  the  farmer,  through  the  poor  laws,  so  he  has  lost  his  respect  for  the 
landlords  and  the  aristocracy  through  the  adnunistration  of  the  game  laws. 
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BINFISLD. 


Jamu  Randaiif  Rector. 


(A.)r-1,045. 


4.— 


BOXFORD. 


John  mUt,  Rector. 


(A.>~628. 


■.>~628. 


4.— 


5. — Number  aboye  20  years  old  was  returned  in  the 
Population  Retumi  of  1831  as  136. 


7.— Cannot  say.    No  Irish  or  Scotch. 


5.— 


7.— None. 


24^The  practice  of  the  pariah  paying  partly  for  work 
done  for  individuals  once  obtained  here,  but 
has  been  quite  abolished  for  4  or  5  years  past. 
There  are  about  6  labourers  with  large  families, 
and  of  indifierent  character  for  indus&y,  who  re- 
ceive  relief  so  often  as  to  be  almost  constant ;  but 
there  is  no  stated  allowance  on  account  of  larg^ 
families. 


24. — ^AU  able-bodied  labourers,  having 
more  than  3  children,  receive  re- 
gular relief  Relief  now  begins  after  3 
children,  but  previously  to  tnis  week  it 
began  after  two.  Wages  not  paid.out  of 
the  poor  rates. 


25 d — Old  and  impotent  persons  have  a  reg^ar  al- 
lowance ot  2t,  6a.  per  week,  if  in  the  house, 
and3«.  if  out  Others  are  relieved  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case. 


25.— 


20.— No ;  the  only  distinction  is  as  to  their  ability 
as  labourers. 

29/— There  is  a  difftrsnce  of  about  It.  64. 
a  week,  except  in  the  case  of  soch 
single  men  as  are  very  ea^eit  labourers* 

37wThey  are  supposed  to  be  worse  workmen. 

37. — ^They  are  full  as  good    labourtcs, 
and  industrious  as  foxmerly. 

38. — ^They  are  said  to  do  so.    Probably  thej  have 
less  reluctance  to  come  upon  the  pansh,  and 
therefore  are  less  anxious  to  keep  their  places. 

38.— No. 

53.- 

• 

53.— 

24  PERKS; 

BRADFIELD. 


7%omai  Sinentf  Churchwazden* 


(A.)— 956. 
(C.)— 1/.  5f. 


4. — ^At  least  4  able  men  and  3  strong  boys  for  every  100  acres  of  arable  land. 


5.— About  150. 


«M. 


7. — ^None  at  all. 


24«— Allowance  begins  with  the  fourth  child)  if  none  are  able  to  work.    The  price  of  a  loaf  is 
given  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  so  on.    Work  done  for  individuals  is  not  partly  paid  for 
by  the  parish.    About  23  families  receive  relief  in  consequence  of  their  being  large,  and  the 
earnings  of  the  man  being  thought  insufficient  to  keep  them. 


25.— It  beeins  with  the  fourth  child  who  cannot  workj^  and  the  fourth,  and  every  succeeding 
child,  has  at  the  rate  of  a  loaf  per  week.    This  is  not  always  a  fixed  rate  }  we  ^aVe  less 
when  the  price  of  labour  was  higher.    Since  the  price  of  com  has  so  much  decU&edj  tht 
iiarmers  could  not  keep  up  the  wages^  and  the  relief  was  increased. 


29<— Tes.  A  sinele  man  will  take  enough  to  support  him  if  he  cannot  eet  mote ;  but  the  matw 
ried  must  be  paid  enough  to  support  his  family  if  employed  at  lul.  Generally  there  is 
a  difibrence.  It  arises  from  the  market  for  labour  beins  over  su|)plied  (t.  e,  in  proportion  to 
the  a£prieultural  capital  employed.  We  have  not  enough  labourers  if  our  land  were  cultivated 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  am  confident  this  parish  is  capable  of  producing  one-third  more  com). 
The  married  men  must  be  paid  enough  to  support  their  families,  either  by  their  employer  or  by 

the  parish;  the  single  man  Only  enough  to 
support  himself  if  on  the  paHsh;  therefore 
he  IS  always  ready  to  take  an  offer  from  the 
farmer,  if  that  ofifer  is  better  than  the  parish ; 
of  course  he  can  in  this  way  undersell  the 
married  man. 


37.— ^Decidedly  diminishing :  the  labourers  are 
worse  workmen.    This  evil    is   being 
greatly  increased  by  the  most  demoralizing 
e£foct8  of  the  beer  shops. 


38.— About  the  same.    Labourers  generally  like  change* 


53. — I  think  they  arose  fiom  the  very  bad  state  of  mind  of  the  labourers,  who  were  sent  in 
numbers  to  idle  on  the  roads  without  any  one  to  look  after  them  ;  thus  affording  op« 
portunity  for  evil*disposed  persons  to  disseminate  evil  principles  among  them ;  and  advantage 
was  taken  of  this,  I  am  persuaded;  they  were  too  ill-paiq  before  the  riots,  and  this  gav^ 
ground  to  work  upon. 
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BRAT. 

ffaUer  Letett,  Vicar. 
Ckirlet  Sawyer,  J.  P. 


BURGHFIELD. 


Haurff  OurtU  Cherry,  Rector  and  J.  P. 


A.)-^,480. 


C.)— 7#.  \\d. 


(A.)— 965. 


(C.)— 19#.  8rf. 


4.— 


5^— About  850. 


fV.L. 


5.— 141. 


7v»About  100  familiaf. 


Very  few  Irish  or  Scotch. 
W.JL 


7.— About  7.    No  Irish  or  Scotch. 


IM-'No  able-bodied  labourers  receifing  relieC 

C.S. 
There  are  4  or  5  eases  of  verr  large  families 
earning  nothing  in  winter,  and  which  receive  re- 
ffi^ar  relief,  but  not  under  a  recognition  of  right 
Wages  never  paid  out  of  the  rates,  excepting  to 
labourers  sent  to  the  gravel-pits  or  on  the  roads. 

W.L. 

25^— Not  according  to  any  scalei  but  according  to 
the  merits  of  the  case.  C.  S, 


24w-*Able-bodied  labourers  in  work  for 
individuals  used  to  receive  reliefi 
but  now  none  are  relieved  but  those 
actually  in  work  on  the  parish  account. 
Till  lately,  relief  was  given  according  to 
the  site  of  the  labourer's  family,  the 
farmer  paying  for  work  8«.  or  9«.  and  the 
parish  the  direrence  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  large  fa- 


25«— No  particular  scale. 


milies;  but  this 
system  is  dif* 
continued. 


29«— No. 


C*  0.    fr.  JL^ 


29< — ^A   great  distinction  is  madei  tha 
single  men  generally  receive  much 
less. 


37^— Diminishing ;  particularly  in  those  branches 
where  ingcnuitv  is  reauired.    There    are 
fiswer  men  that  can  thatch  4  rick  well.       C  S, 


37.— -Decidedly  diminishing;  and  so  it 
will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  the 
gravel-pit  system  is  reseated  to. 


38^— Tea.    Farmers  tell  me  that  it  arises  from 

restlessness   of  disposition,   and   love  of 

change.  C.  S. 


38.-^Noi  much  diiftieiice. 


53. — ^We  have  had  one  fire  in  this  parishj  and  no 

rioting  I  supposed  to  hate  been  tht  work  of 

discontented  individuals.  0»  & 


53^— The  causes,  in  my  mind,  were  piiii* 
cipally  the  lowness  of  wages ;  no 
taak-work,  or,  if  given,  restricted  fit  earn* 
ings;  and  sewiml  othen  mi&tkMied  be* 
fore» 
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coleshill: 


Lord  Badnior, 


(A.)-^51 


(a>-19f.  3rf. 


4.— 


5.-- 


7-— 


94 — Some  able-bodied  labonren  have  auistance  for  their  families. 


COOKHAK. 


Jhomat  fFhateljf,  Vicar. 


(A.>-3^37. 


(C.)-r*«' 


4, — Four  to  every  100 
acres. 


5^292. 


74 — ^Vexy  few.  No  Irish  or 
Scotch. 


2$^— According  to  a  fixed  scale,  depending  on  the  price  of  bread. 


24.— No. 


25. — No  relief  or  allowance 
is  given  out  of  the 
workhouse,  except  in  cases 
of  illness  or  acciaents. 


29.— No. 


29^— None, 


37d— I  think  the  labourers  are  certainly  growing  worse  both  in 
moral  and  physical  qualities. 


37.— Increasing.  Labourers 
are  better  workmen 
than  formerly^ 


38.*— Tes;  fanners  are  very  unwilling  to  hire  servants  for  a  year, 
lest  they  should  thereby  gun  a  settlement. 


38.— No, 


53.  The  causes:  the  low  rate  of  wages;  the  harsh  treatment  of 
the  labourers ;  Uie  desire  to  depress  them ;  the  general 
feeling  of  distrust  and  animosity  existing  between  the  agricultural 
labourers  and  their  employers*  The  consequences :  an  increase 
of  wases  to  the  labourer,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  better  feel- 
ing ;  less  disoontent,  however,  because  less  sufibring.  I  should 
state,  however,  that  there  was  no  xiot  or  bunpng  in  this  parish. 


53.— I  conceive  the  riots  and 
burnings  of  the  years 
1830  and  1831  arose  fiom 
the  distressed  and  wretched 
state  of  the  poor  ;  and  this 
wretchedness  was  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  mal- 
administration of  the  poor 
laws. 
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DRAYTON. 

OBSAT  FARINODON. 

W,  CoMdwtU^  ChnrehwAiden  and  Oreneer, 
W,  Ljffirdf  Oveneer. 

R.  W,  Crwody^  Deputy  Visitor, 

(A.)— 606. 

(A.)-2,729. 

(C.>-13#.  2d. 

(C.>— 1/.  2t.  W. 

4.— 

4.— From  160  to  180. 

• 

.  5^107. 

5.— About  185: 

7  wSix.    No  Irish  or  Scotch. 

7. — ^A  few,  but  cannot  stata  the  number.    . 

24.— All    able-bodied  labouren  that  have  3 
children  claim  relief,  earn  what  they 
-may,  and  receive  it.    Wages  not  paid  out  of 
the  rates. 

24w— It  was  the  custom  to  make  up  the  allow- 
ance after  the  third  child  from  the  poor 
rates,  until  within  the  last  year,  when  the 
parish  began  to  be  farmed,  and  the  system 
was  put  an  end  to. 

25. — Man  and  wife  with  three  children,  allowed 
If. more  than  they  earn;  and  for  erenr 
child  above  3,  the  price  of  a  half-peck  loaf; 
and  Zd,  for  each  child,  since  the  nots,  which 
alteration  has  advanced  the  poor  rates  consi- 
derably. 


25.— According  to  the  scale  of  relief  usually 
adopted  in  this  county,  which  is  at 
follows : — tor  a  man,  2  gallon  loaves  per  week ; 
a  woman,  1^;  each  child,  1. 


29* — The  good  labourers  that  are  single,  are 

paid  as  much  as  the  married  men  that 

are  idle  and  dissolute,  5«.  per  week.  The  sinsle 

are  not  paid  so  much  as  the  married  generafly. 


29.— -There  is  a  distinction  of  about  Sr.  per 
week  in  favour  of  the  manied  man. 


37w — Dimbishing.    When  complaint  is  made, 
the  answer  is,  *  You  may  send  us  awayj' 
for  they  know  the  overseer  must  pay  them. 


37w— Increasing  since  the  contract  lev  fttrmilte 
nishing 


the  parish  took  place,  but  iTaa  ^Um{^ 
before  it 


38< — ^Yes ;  and  we  account  for  it  because  they 
are  not  so  g[ood  servants  as  formerly, 
and  most  masters  wish  to  seek  amendment  by 
change. 


38.-^The  labourers  appear  to  have  had,  of  late 
years,  a  growin^^  disposition  to  dian^ ; 
and  the  master,  to  avoid  a  tettlementi  having 
lately  accustomed  themselves  to  hire  for  pe- 
riods shwt  of  a  year,  may  have  occasloaad  this 
change. 


53, — ^When  the  riots  first  broke  out,  had  the 
punishment  been  more  severe  than 
Ihree  days'  imprisonment  for  brealdng  ma- 
chines, we  should  not  have  heard  of  to  many 
riots  and  burnings. 


53. — Happilv  this  parish  has  hitherto  eecaped ; 
ana  slthough  riots  did  take  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  must  be  attribirted  to  want 
of  employment  in  the  winter,  the  lownees  of 
wages,  a  meral  dieconteBt  among  the  labour- 
ers, and  the  example  Mt  by  riots  io  ether  peitt 
of  tlM  kingdom. 
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BERKS. 


BAST  HENDRED. 


John  Cropper,  AsiiftaDt  Overseer. 
Char  let  Eytion^  J.  P. 


(A.)— 865.     "~ 
(O— 1/.  8*.  3d. 


HUSLET. 


Eati  OeoTffe  dawion  EoMt, 
J.  P.  and  Chorcnirarden. 


(A.>--1,150. 


4— 


6.— 184. 


/.  a 


5. — ^About  260  belon^ng  to  the  parish,  bat 
many  strangers  are  hired. 


7^ 


7.— About  50.    No  Irish  or  Scotch. 


24i-^Al]oirance  on  account  of  large  families 
begins  from  two.    Wages  are  paid  out 
of  the  rates.  /.  C. 

All  able-bodied  labourers,  haying  more  than 
2  children,  receive  allowance.  C  E, 


24. — ^None.  Those  who  apply  for  relief  are 
allotted  according  to  acreage,  at  wages 
fixed  by  the  select  vestry ;  and  consequently 
those  who,  before  this  plan  was  adopted,  pre* 
ferred  receiving  relief,  seek  work  elsewhere* 


25.^— According  to  the  number  in  the  family, 
and  the  price  of  bread.  C.  E, 


25.— No. 


29.— Yes,  when  employed  by  the  parish. 

Little  difference  when  in  regular  employ- 
ment. When  employed  by  the  parish,  more 
is  given  to  the  married.  C.  E, 


29d— None ;  especially  if  hired  by  the  week. 


37«— Supposed  to  be  diminishing.      C.  E, 


37.— Supposed  to  be  diminishing.  The  la- 
bourers do  not  take  so  much  pains  as 
formerly  to  please  their  employers.  Under 
this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  evil  effects  of 
the  beer  shops ;  the  labourers  find  theniplea* 
santer  than  doing  nothing  at  home.  Tnose 
who  have  eood-sixed  gardens  and  neat  cotta* 
ges  are  seldom  foimd  there. 


ZBr^l  do  not  think  they  do. 


C.JBT. 


38d — Tes.    I  think  this  has  originated  ia  a 
desire,  on  the  fanner's  part,  to  avoid 
settlements^by  hiring  and  service. 


53. — ^Wherever  the  commencement  of  riots  was 
met  with  energrv,  they  were  suppressed 
without  difficulty.  Riots  were  contagious; 
they  may  be  traced  with 'geographical  preci- 
f  ion,  C.  & 


53. — ^The  fires  that  occurred  in  this  neighbour* 
hood,  were  generally  attributed  to  the 
spite  of  individuus.    General  dissatisfadiOB 
as  to  wages  could  not  have  been  the  case. 


\ 
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KINTBUBT. 


V*  Mi»  Chcrriff  J*  P* 


4^ 


5«-J3y  oeaiuB  of  1831, 181  m«n  alxnre  20  ytan  of  age ;  perh^  70  males  between  10  aQd20t 


7«— Veiy  few.    No  Scotch  or  Iriah. 


fi4«— ^Generally  every  labourer  with  more  than  3  children  haa  an  allowance  from  the  pariah  ott 
account  of  his  familv*    An  allowance  begini  upon  the  birth  of  the  fourth  chila.    Work 
done  for  individuala  is  partly  paid  for  by  the  parish,  under  22  Geo.  3.  c  83,  s.  32. 


25^— According  to  the  price  of  bread  |  and  a  computation  of  2  gallon  loaTes  to  the  father,  1  to 
the  wife^  and  1  to  each  child,  per  week,  when  more  than  3  children  incapable  of  work. 


29.<-^till  a  diffincnce  in  some  places,  but  not  so  mat  aa  it  waa,  nor  so  frequent.    In  general| 
no  distinction  when  employed  by  indiriduau. 


87w— Dimhiishing. 


38.— Ko»    The  indisposition  or  inability  to  employ  them  has  increased  within  these  iwt 
yeaie. 


53.— I  consider  the  proximate  causes  of  the  riots  in  this  county  to  hate  been  a  prejudice  against 
machincrr,  and  the  contagious  example  of  neighbouring  districts.  A  consequence  of 
the  then  rise  of  wages  has  been,  increased  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  emplor  w 
many  hands,  and  a  con?irtion  on  the  minds  of  the  labourers  that  their  wagea  would  be  lecwfid 
without  cuitioii,  and  that  the  magiatrate  caa  enforce  thwn. 


30  BERKS. 


LAMBOURNB. 


Htnry  Hipjntiey,  Lambome  Place* 


(A.)— 2,336' 
(C.)— 1/.  3«.  lOrf. 


4d — It  is  difficult  to  tay  what  it  proper  ailtiTation.    The  land  ii,  generally  speaking,  lent 
highly  cultivated  than  in  former  times.    I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  superabun- 
dant population,  though  many  are  unemployed,  for  want  of  money  to  pay  them, 

■ — ■ — - — — ■ 

5«— About  300  men ;  besides  thatchers,  shepherds,  ploughboys,  supposed  150  more*    Total, 
450. 


7^— About  75.    None  relieved  by  the  parish.    No  Scotch  or  Irish. 


S4.<^Many  able-bodied  labourers  receive  allowance,  but  not  on  their  own  account,  nor  for  a  wife 
and  2  children ;  but  all  receive  relief  who  have  more  than  2  children.    For  each  child 
above  2,  the  allowance  is  the  value  of  1  gallon  loaf  of  bread  per  week. 


25«— Relief  is  usually  given  at  the  rate  of  1  eallon  loaf  per  head  for  every  child  beyond  2 
children.    The  man  is  considered  entitled  to  2  loaves,  the  wife  and  children  to  1  each. 


^9.— The  general  rate  of  wages  is  the  same  ftow.    The  general  rate  9«.    Last  year,  10«.  to 
married  men,  and  8«.  to  single  men. 


37.<— Decreasing.    In  task-work,  upon  advantag^us  terms,  not  otherwise,  they  work  hard  | 
but  these  extra  earnings  are  generally  spent  at  the  beer  houses.    The  allotment  of  land 
appears  to  encourage  industrious  habits,  ana  will  probably  make  better  workmen.    Few  of  the 
young  labourers  are,  either  in  understanding,  or  execution,  or  industry,  equal  to  the  older. 


38.— Certainly.  Causes:  Less  attachment  between  pnaster  and  servant;  more  unsettled 
habits  in  the  servant ;  indifference  to  being  in  regular  service ;  looking  to  parish  relief. 
On  the  master's  side,  less  interest  in  the  services  of  any  particular  labourer,  as  their  places  are 
easily  supplied ;  less  inclination  and  means  to  indulge  them ;  and  the  different  style  of  a 
farmer's  table. 

53.— Actual  distress  in  labourers  and  mechanics ;  the  low  rate  of  wages ;  the  idea  that  thresh- 
ing-machines kept  them  out  of  employ,  and  lowered  wages ;  beer  houses ;  violent 
tracts  and  seditious  preachers ;  political  feeling ;  the  example  of  France  :  they  were  encou- 
jag^d  by  many  who  were  not  in  any  ditireu  themselves.  Consequences :  A  temjporary  increase 
of  wages;  the  discontinuance  of  machines;  wages  again  lowered ;  an  impression  that  rioting 
will  not  succeed. 


BERKS. 
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LETCOBfBB  RBGIS. 


Thomat  Goo^ake,  J.  P. 


(A.>-393. 


(C.)— i2i.  Zd. 


LONG  WITTENHAM. 


James  Ciutterbuck,  VicBi, 


(A.>-547. 
(C.)— 18*.  \d. 


5,— 


5.— 141. 


7.— 


7. — 5  or  6 ;  but  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number. 


24/— Almost  all  who  have  families.  Every 
labourer,  with  more  than  2  children 
unable  to  work,  receives  allowance.  The  dear 
time,  when  wheat  was  40L  per  load,  brought 
every  family  to  the  parish ;  and  now  they  have 
not  wages  sufficient  to  supply  their  necessities. 


24. — Many  able-bodied  labourers  receive  relief 
on  account  of  their  families.  When 
any  labourer  has  a  family  of  more  than  3  chil* 
dren  imable  io  work,  he  is  allowed,  for  every 
child  above  that  number,  the  price  of  a  gallon 
of  bread,  and  3d.  per  week. 


25.— A  scale  of  allowances,  according  to  the 
price  of  bread,  was  made  out,  and  be- 
came pretty  eenerally  adopted  in  the  dear 
times,  about  the  year  1800,  and  the  same  con- 
tinues now  to  be  partially  practised ;  but  I  do 
not  conform  to  it  myself,  but  vary  the  relief 


25. — Relief  is   gpven  according  to  a  scale 
regulated  oy  the  price  of  bread ;  except 
in  some  instances,  when  the  old*  &c«  receive  a 
regular  fixed  money  payment. 


29.—- The  farmers  most  employ  the  married 
men  at  9s,  a  week,  and  tne  few  unmar- 
ried ones  employed  by  them,  receive  from  5«. 
to  7s,  per  week.  Men  empFoyed  by  the  parish, 
in  the  winter  on  the  roads  and  in  the  gravel-pits, 
receive  a  bare  subsistence ;  the  married  ones 

about  6«.,  and  1  id.  or 


according  to  circumstances  and  the  character 
'  ^  of  the  applicant 


37.— Diminished ;  but 
I  do  not  consider 
them  woiie  workmen. 


\8d.  for  each  child; 
and  the  single  ones, 
though  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  double  the 
work  of  a  married 
man,  is,  or  is,  6d, 


38.— Young  and  unmarried  servants  in  hus- 
bandry do ;  which  is  partly  owing  to  a 
fear  of  giving  a  settlement  and  frequently 
from  the  caprice  of  such  young  and  unmarried 

men.    The  older  married   farming  servants,   ^  - — ■     .     ■ 

whose  settlements  are  in  the  same  parish,  do  not  change  their  service  oftener  than  formerly 


29.— There  is  a  difference  , 

made  by  some  employers ;  and  married 
men,  when  employed  by  the  parish  on  the 
roads,  are  paid  according  to  their  families. 


37. — ^The  labourers  have  the  character  of  worse 
workmen. 


38.— More  frequently ;  owin^  to  the  farmecs 
not  receiving  labourers  into  their  houses, 
and  to  their  wishing  to  prevent  settlements. 


53«— Low  wages  and  real  distress  amiilst  a  too 
abundant  population ;  and  the  village 
beer  houses  offered  the  opportunity  for  intro- 
dueiiig  to  one  another  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ingly and  enabled  them  to  act  in  concert  inth* 
riota.' 


53w-*The  general  mal-adminintration  of  the 
poor  laws,  which  in  most  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts  made  the  laboureit  totally  de» 
pendent  on  the  parish,  and  not  on  their  own 
exertions.  In  this  place,  there  was  no  rbt  oe 
burning,  which  I  attiibuto  to  the  kindness  with 
which  the  poor  are  treated  by  the  farmers  ia 
general.  C 


33  BERKS. 


MILTON. 

Thtmat  Xobintoftf  Rector. 

Ty^omat  Bowie$f  J.  P. 
R.  H,  Betteridgti  OverBcer. 


A.)— 413. 


€.)— 16#.  bd. 


4— 


6.— 107. 

Jt»  B»  jf* 


7.— None. 

/ti  £k»  B' 

24.^We  have.  T.  R. 

Not  many.    They  receive  a  sort  of  compolsory  employment,  and  are  paid  by  the  day, 
on  the  roads,  but  their  laoour  is  not  worth  what  they  receive  for  it.  7*.  B. 

There  is  an  allowance  on  accoimt  of  the  number  of  the  family,  beginning  at  4  children* 
Wages  are  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate.  A  U.  B, 


25d — In  the  year  of  scarcityi  1795,  the  magistrates  fixed  abroad  allowaJQce,  which  has  been 
acted  upon  ever  since ;  e,  g,  assiuning  the  peck  loaf  to  be  3«.|  a  family  of  6  would  receive, 
the  man  3«. ;  wife,  2t.  Zd, ;  children,  l«.  63.  each ;  together,  1  Is,  3<f.  71  R, 


29. — Wages  are  rather  in  favour  of  a  married  man ;  the  difierence  is  from  1«.  to  1«.  6<l.     71  /2. 

The  married  men  are  paid  partly  by  the  parish  if  they  have  families.    Wag^s  of  single 
men  vary  firom  5«.  to  9«.  per  week.  T,  B, 

More  wages  to  married  than  single  men.  R.  H,  B, 


37. — I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the  capability,  however  much  there  may 
be  in  the  inclination.    In  piece-work  I  have  never  found  the  labourer  idle,  but  the  day- 
labourer  is  inferior  to  what  he  was  formerly.  T,  B. 
Diminished.                                                                                                              71  /?. 


38.— The  settlement  law,  lower  wages,  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  and  deterio- 
ration of  character,  may  account  for  the  change  in  question,  which  certainly  is  more 
frequent  than  formerly.  T.  B. 

They  do.  The  certain  provision  under  the  poor  laws  has  generated  a  spirit  of  independence 
which  renders  them  indifferent  to  please  their  employers.  '  •  R* 

53w— The  causes  appear  to  me  an  insufficiency  of  wages,  and  consequent  deterioration  of  cha- 
racter, much  aided  by  mere  example.    The  fires  and  riots  have  happened  in  this  imme- 
diate neighbotirhood  in  the  most  populous  parishes.    Consequences :  rather  better  wag^s  and 
more  extensive  employment  of  the  poor.  T,  B, 

It  may  be  observed  that  incendiarism  first  began  in  Kent,  a  county  notorious  for  smuggling, 
and  of  course  presenting  great  fAcility  to  the  lower  classef  '^^  procuring  spirits.  I  know  not 
whether  inade^uacv  of  wages  was  the  primary  cause  of  e,  but  I  Know  for  certain  that 

cheap  spirits  will  always  produce  abunduice  ofcrimr  7*.  R, 
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SHOTTUBROOK. 


8HEIVSNHAIL 


/.  Om§ht9,  AMtftaat  Ottttetr. 
f*»09mmi  Bmrrmgi^m,  J.  P.    £.  Bentm,  J.  P.  aad  Vicar. 

(Ly^fs.    ^ ■ ^ 


4. — ^Abool  50  Ubouicrt. 


5/~^l  UbottrefB. 


7^-^  to  10  ivtidiBf  in  th«  pftriih. 


24«— Not  any  allowanco.  Almost 
all  our  mairied  man  worii 
b^  tha  task,  and  thaj  aan  bf 
maca  from  12«.  to  18«.  a  waak. 
Wagca  not  i>aid  out  of  tha  rataa. 


8ft.— 2«.6<<.  par  wack,  ganarallyi 
to  old  paopla  past  work. 


89.— Not  anjr  dbtiactioa* 


37.— I  think  voraa  workmen. 


».— No. 


&3^— Want  of  ramonarating 
plopnaat. 


Tost 


ft.-.135. 


7.— Two  Kofttak. 


24. — ^Yas,  in  caM  of  familiaa  ofar  3  ehildiaa. 

n.  B.    E.  B. 
Yaa,  in  lamiliaa  of  abova  3  ckildran,  vnlaai  ona  or 
of  tham  aia  in  conataat  work.  I9C  jL 

Wagaa  paid  otat  of  tha  ratat  in  eaaa  of  Urga  familiaa. 

/.  U. 
Yaa,  at  4  children.  /.  If. 


85.— According  to  tha  price  of  biaad ;  8  loaeaa  ta  tha 
father,  I )  ta  the  naothcr,  If.  S^,  to  a  wackimr  bojTt 
and  If.  to  each  of  tha  reat  H.  B,    B,  a. 

Yea,  on  the  tcala  of  2  gallon  loavai  to  tha  father,  14  la 
the  owtheri  l«.  64.  to  a  boy  at  work,  and  la.  to  ererjr  other. 


29.— None. 
None. 
None. 

yi,B, 

B.B. 

W.A. 

/If. 

37.— Diminiehinf ,  as  thia  mode  of  pariah  relief  deae  awaf 
with  iadi^.                                            m  A. 

They  aie  much  in  the  eaaM  itale  aa  they  hate  bean  for 
nuay  yeaia  paat                                    17.  B.    JC  B, 

38.— Yea ;  the  farmer  wiahiag  to  afoid  givinwa  aetila* 

meat*  'e^  A, 

Yee  {  ftom  the  farmer  not  allewiag  the  labeaiai  ta  gain 
a  aettlement.  lY.  B,    B.  B, 


53.^The  low  wagaa,  and  miathteaoua 

deal  wagae,  Ulking  and  adtiaing  alhan  la  rial, 
that  they  might  have  an  inctaaaa  af  wagaa.      W.  A. 

The  great  Jipiaaalan  ^  «H*^  ^^  ■laahlaeaaa  aaea 
taking  advantage  of  that  ta  aacka  llm  paapla  le  ria«.  U 
atdar  la  obtain  an  hiofaaafwnfaa^whkhtheyiyniilii 

Ingittiag.  fl.A    £.#. 
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BERKS. 

ST.  MART,  RBADING. 

SFKKN. 

r.  W.  Haii. 

Fftderiek  Puge^  Deputy  Lienlenaiit. 

(A.)— 6,798. 

% 

(A.)— 3,044. 

(C.)— 10«.  9 A 

(C.)— 14j.  \d. 

4<— Cannot  lay. 

« 

4.— 

5.— Cannot  fay. 

6.-264. 

7j^See  Town  Qaeriea. 


7.— About  10.    No  Scotch  or  Irish.    (I  sup* 
pose  this  applies  to  agricultwal  la- 
bourers only.) 


24. — We  have;  the  numbers  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with.    The  bread  table  regu- 
lates this.    Application  is  always  made  the 
moment  the  second  child  is  bom. 


24.— Dunne    the    OTerseers'    year    ending 
March,  1832,  there  were  from  50  to  11, 
average  27|  employed  by  the  parish  for  33 
weeks;  for  19  weeks  none. 


25.^The  bread  table ;  all  understand  it  too 
.  welL 


25.— Yes,  according  to  the  table  adopted  by 
the  Magistrates  in  Berkshire. 


29. 


-Tes;  fVom  2«.  to  3«.  per  week,  and  i 
many  instances  more. 


m 


37.^-1  think  from  the  many  beer  shops  now 
opened,  and  allowing  tippling  on  the 
premises,  the  labourers  do    not  perform  so 
good  a  day's  work  as  formerly. 


29. — To  all  families  having  above  two  chil- 
dren, one  gallon  loaf  weekly  for  each 
child  when  employed  by  the  PJ^ih,  but  the 
fanners  make  no  difference.  The  parish  pays 
from  50  to  25  per  cent  less  than  the  farmers. 


37.— Supposed  to  be  diminishing;  but  when 
the  labourers  can   procure   task-woik, 
they  work  very  well. 


38. — I  am  of  opinion  they  do  not. 


38.— -Tes,  owing  to  the  agreement  among  the 
farmers  to  engage  their  servants  for  a 
less  period  than  a  year. 


53.**Fromthe  best  information  I  could  procure, 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  riotous  proceedings 
of  1830  and  1831  were  the  acts  of  a  peasantry 
bowed  down  to  the  bwest  possible  amount  of 
wages  on  which  they  could  exist,  enjoyine  few 
comforts,  and  lacking  some  things  oonsiuered 
(by  common  consent  J  the  necessaries  of  life. 


53. — ^The  causes  were,— 1 .  General  excitement 
by  the  example  of  successful  insurrection 
in  France  and  Belgium ;  2.  Wages  too  low  ; 
3.  A  misconception  of  the  efi^cts  of  machinery. 
The  consequences:  1.  Increase  of  wages;  2. 
Disuse  of  machineiy.  There  wens  no  riots  or 
burnings  here.  tb'«"<'h  42  were  taken,  and  27 
convicted  ""'^h. 
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SUTTON  WICK. 

THATCHAM. 

W,  Dew€,  Ofeneer. 

Edward  Huni,  OTeneer. 

/.  Adnamiy  Surveyor  of  Roadi  and  Member  of  Select  Veetzy* 

fV,  Harrii,  Farmer. 

(A.)— 271. 

(A.)— 2,M)2. 

(C.)— 1/.  14«.  6<l. 

(C.)-14t.  \0d. 

4^ 

4.«*About  the  number  now  in  the  parish. 

5.— 91. 

5.— According  to  the  census  of  1831,  about  269. 

7. — None 

7.— Very  few ;  no  Irish  or  Scotch. 

24.— Yet,  several^    The  allowance 
on  account  of  the  family 
beg^ni  at  3  children.    Wag^s  are 
not  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate. 

24. — About  34  able-bodied  labourers  receiving  allowaniee. 
There  is  a  difibrenoe  in  the  allowanoe»  according  to 
the  price  of  bread.     Work  done  for  individuals  is  not 
partly  paid  for  by  the  parish. 

25<— AU  ahof  e  3  children,  I  loaf 
each. 

25.— Two  gallon  loaves  to  the  man,  2  to  the  woman,  and 
1  to  each  child. 

29.— 2f.  per  week. 

29.— -None,  if  both  are  equally  competent ;  but  it  is  usual 
with  some  to  employ  youths,  from  15  to  20  years  of 
age,  at  low  vages. 

37. — Diminishing. 

37. — Not  increasing ;  but  there  is  a  willingness  to  work 
when  emp1o}'ment  can  be  found  at  a  remunerating 
price. 

38. — Tes;    portly  on  account  of 
settlement. 

38w-*Not  oftener  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, there  being  a  greater  choice  of  men  than 
formerly. 

53. — Kiott,  hy  reading  newnpapert ; 
humingf  by  ranting;    for 
they  all  eay,  do  what  they  will  it 
if  no  tin. 

53w— The  first  symptoms  of  riot  shown  in  the  county  of 
Berks  were,  we  believe,  in  this  parish ;  and  as  far 
as  our  obeervation  goes,  the  causes  appear  to  be,— the 
eiample  of  the  Kcnti^  labourers ;  the  excitement  of  the 
lalxwrers*  minds,  caused  by  reading  certain  violent  ptib* 
lications  in  the  beer  shops.    We  have  had  no  buraiags  in 
this  parish. 

86  BERKS. 


UFFINGTON. 


Jakn  Huffhet,  Acting  Magistrate  and  Sonreyor  of  Parish  Roads. 


(A.)— 564.    "~ 
(U^7t,  \0d. 


4— 


5.— 


7.— 


'24. — No  able*bodied  man  or  youth  in  puid  for  doing  nothing :  when  out  uf  work,  I  employ 
them,  as  Road  Surveyor,  at  a  price  less  than  farmers'  waj^es.  But  the  case  is  very 
common  at  all  times  of  the  year,  save  harvest  and  hay  time,  of  able-bodied  men  receiving  a 
portion  of  relief  to  eke  out  their  earnings ;  when,  for  instance,  there  are  3  or  4  children  at  an 
unproductive  age,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  of  but  ordinary  strength  and  skill  to  support 
such  a  family  with  decency,  assisted  by  an  industrious  wife. 


25.-*-The  maximum  granted  by  Magistrates  near  us  is,  what,  added  to  the  earnings  of  a 
family,  will  afford  to  the  man  the  price  of  2  half-peck  loaves  a  week,  )  ^  to  the  wife,  and 
1  to  each  child  not  working,  and  if  working,  1) ;  and  this  is  but  a  bare  subsistence. 


29. — ^No  difference  at  task-work  or  harvest ;  but  when  business  is  dull,  the  farmer  gives  the 
advantage  to  the  married  man  for  the  sake  of  his  family.    A  first-rate  man,  nowever, 
if  single,  is  sure  of  the  best  images ;  it  is  the  second  rates  who  suffer,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
married. 


37. — I  cannot  say,  from  personal  experience,  that  it  has  not  diminished  for  the  last  20  years. 
There  is,  perhaps,  less  subordination,  but  not  less  skill  and  perseverance  in  availing 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  better  l^eir  condition.  It  is  true  that  the  more  casual 
market  for  labour,  caused  by  the  increase  of  population,  has  dispirited  and  unsettled  many  of 
the  second-rate  workmen ;  but  even  these  have  made  great  effi>rts  in  cultivating  their  recent 
allotments  of  ground  at  half  or  quarter  acre  portions.  We  have  hitherto  found  Lord  Bray- 
brooke  and  Mr.  Demainbray  right  as  to  the  moral  and  fiscal  effect  produced  by  these  allot- 
ments, which  we  do  not  extend  so  as  to  interfere  with  farm  labourers.  « 

38« — I  think  they  do ;  partly  from  the  farmer's  fear  of  making  fresh  parishioners,  partly  from 
the  want  of  the  bond  of  union  maintained  by  house  service. 


53. — ^The  immediate  exciting  cause,  the  bad  example  of  Hants  and  Sussex.  The  tumult  was  not 
serious  with  us,  and  easily  put  down.  The  burnings  were  perpetrated^  it  seems  clear,  by 
labourers  without  concert,  seeing  how  practicable  and  difficult  of  detection  they  had  proved  in 
other  eases.  The  consequences  have  been,  I  think,  to  direct  the  attention  of  landlords  and 
farmers  to  the  physical  and  moral  improvement  qf  the  labourer.  In  some  instances  higher 
waseswere  promised  than  the  real  market  price,  Qn  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  This  has  1^  to 
dis&ust  and  discontent  where  the  agreement  was  afterwards  broken,  and  to  a  ruinous  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  where  it  was  adhered  to ;  but  on  the  whole,  all  bad  effects  seem  to  be 
wearing  out,  and  the  thing  forjj^otten. 
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UrrON  NRRVBT. 


fF.  BUA^,  lUdor. 


(C.)— I/.  5f.  9d, 


4.— 


WAEGRAVS. 


JSifirl/,  AnitUai 


ro#Ti(w. 


5.-98. 


7.-23.    No  Irish  or  ScoUh. 


4. — ^About  420  are  tnployvd  ;  but  laoft  u%  nqviitd,  if 
tho  Afikolturiit  could  aflbtd  to  pay  ttuMi 


5.— About  250  Ebov«  20  ytait  of  Af«  t  200  undtr  dittoi 
total  450.  /.  JC 


7. — About  37  famUioa  of  tbo  laboufing 


J.M. 


24. — A  few  ar«  oecationally  r«- 
licYed,  but  Dono  of  thu  d»- 
•criptton  receive  constaat  relief. 
Allovaoct  ffranted  when  the  chiU 
drea  exeeed  5.  Wages  not  paid 
out  of  tho  rataa. 


25. — Accordinff  to  hia  eamingt 
and  family.  The  meaiure 
of  computiaf  maiotaoaacay  ia  to 
allow  2  gallon  loavaa  per  weak  for 
a  man,  Ifor  a  woman*  and  1  for  a 
child. 


24. — There  have  btau  aa  many  as  30  at  a  time  requiring 
work  from  the  parieh.  M.  jf  C. 

To  famtliee  having  above  4  children,  and  the  father 
not  earning  above  10«.  a  week,  relief  is  given  at  the  rate 
of  la.  M.  to  2f.  for  all  above  4  children,  a  week ;  eitm 
allowance  where  there  ia  illneaa.  About  5  receive  paiidi 
relitf,  beeidea  their  earahige.  J.  K, 


25.— The  general  ecale  of  relief  ie  2  gallon  feawe  to 
num,  and  I  gallon  loaf  to  rath  woman  and  child. 


29. — None  in  general. 


29. — A  fteady,  sober,  and  eOcimt  labower  will  earn  the 
same,  whether  married  or 


37. — About  the  same  as  formerly. 


No  distinction  in  wagea. 


37^— There  seems  to  be  lest  want  of  diapoeitmi  to  work 
than  of  opportimity  for  working. 


38.— Generally  to  avoid  a  settle^ 
ment. 


38.— There  is  gtnsiallv  much  , 

eottlirmng  a  rignt  of  etttlemsnt  by  hwing 
vicei,    which  must  necessarily   occaaaen    mere 
change  of  service ;  which  may  alee  have  had  tls  eflid  in 
removing  the  labouiere  from  their  emnleyvr*8  met 


53. — It  has  been  ■oggested,  that 
the  new  beer  shppe  may 
have  had  some  shsie  in  pmduciag 
theee  rieli,  by  giving  grenlsr  Ua* 
lity  to  dteorderly 


53. — We  had  na  commotions  in  this  pariah.    The 

and  cmssqoenres  wUl  be  best  known  where  they 
were  eaperienced  I  should  sufniem  that  want  of  employ, 
and  estieme  lev  rale  of  wageob  ertaaiaMsl  bv  the  gnesame 
of  the  tithe  eyalem^  mnel  km  idhnnced  theee  unhapny 
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BERKS. 


WAKGRAVE. 


Edward  Orten. 


A.)— 1,423. 


t^ 


C.V-10*.  lOrf. 


4v— 


WARGBAVE. 


Sir  Morii  Ximmeif  J.  P.  for  Berb,  Wiltf,  and  Devon. 


(A.)— 1,423. 


i 


(c.>-io#.  io<r 


4.— 


5.— 


5.— 


7.— 


7.— 


24. — Many  at  thii  time,  and  ihey 
are  paid  according  to  their 
familiei,  allowing  U.  Od,  per  head 
for  the  women  and  children,  and 
3f .  for  the  man  $  and  if  a  single 
man,  6#.  per  week. 


24.— About  5  or  6. 


25. — See  lost  answer. 


25. — Certainly ;  a  family  consisting  of  above  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  4  children,  and  earning  ouly  10«.  a  week) 
is  allowed  about  U.  6d,  or  2t.  a  head,  for  every  child  above 
4,  per  week ;  more,  if  bread  were  dearer. 


29. — To  the  married  men  we  are 
giving  10«.  per  week;  but 
the  unmarried,  if  they  apply  to  the 
parish*  have  only  6«. 


29.—NO. 


37. — I  am  sorrv  to  say  industry  is 
lost  in  this  place  generally; 
and  from  that  loss,  they  are  in  a 
worse  condition,  and  are  very  much 
worse  workmen  than  formerly. 


Decidedly  worse,  owing  to  beer  being  drunk  in 
beer  houses,  where  they  congregate,  read  the  vio- 
lent speeches,  seditious  and  mfamous  publications, 
which  together  debauch  their  herebefore  honest 
37. —  minds,  moke  them  dissatisfied  with  their  station  in 
life,  and  destroy  the  link  between  the  employer 
and  the  workman ;  spending  the  money  they  would  other- 
wise take  home  to  their  families;  particularly  as  moat 
beer  shops  are  chandlers*  shops,  where  the  poor  purchase 
their  provisions,  and  are  tempted  to  drink.  Another  cause, 
the faciiUw  of  selling  game,  wnich  has  made  a  very  great  ad- 
dition to  the  idle  and  dissolute.  I  convicted  a  man  yesterday 
for  killing  a  hare  at  this  season,  and  many  lately  were. 


38. — ^There  is  no  change  in  this 

respect,  but  this:  they  are 

now    generallv   engaged   for    51 

weeks,  instead  of  52,  as  the  former 

period,  as  the  law  now  stands,  will     

not  make  them  parishioners ;  and  tEis  is  studiously  avoided.  | 


38. — ^No ;  good  labourers  seldom  want  good  encouragement. 


53. — I  think  I  can  account  for  this 
in  a  great  measure,  for  iu 
the  west  of  England  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  were  paid  lo  oadly, 
that  the  whole  income  of  a  man 
and  his  wife,  with  3  children,  was 
but  8f.  per  week,  and  io  many  in- 
stances only  79,  which  drove  them 
to  desperation. 


53. — ^Tes ;  the  violent  language  of  many  public  speakers, 
the  seditious  publications  read  m  every  ale  and 
beer  house,  the  facility  of  concealed  drinking  in  beer  housesi, 
the  facility  of  selling  game,  have  undermined  .the  former 
honest  thoup^hts  of  tne  lower  orders,  made  them  dissatisfied 
with  the  situation  Providence  has  placed  them  in,  and 
brought  all  above  them  into  contempt,  and  engendered  a 
hope  of  plunder  by  a  convulsion  of  the  State. 
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WAsmo. 


ffiiiUm  Mount f  Oferseer  and  J.  P. 


WHITE  WALTHAH. 


/.  SttunftTf  J.  P. 

Tkomaa  Grove,  ABtiitast  Oreneer. 


(A.)— 79. 
(C0-14». 


(AQ— 902. 


u: 


4..Betweeii  15  and  18. 


4.— 


5« — Aboot  20|  including  the  ladi ;  but  lereral  pariihionera 
live  in  the  adjoining  paritbea* 


5,^225  abofe  20  yean  of  age. 


r.— None. 


7/— 12.    No  Iriih  or  Scotch. 

T.G. 


24.— Three  receiving  re^Iar  relief  on  account  of  their  fa^ 
miliet.  The  panah  allowance  begini  with  the  third 
or  fourth  child,  according  to  the  price  of  the  gallon  loaf. 
Work  done  for  indifidiudi  is  not  partly  paid  for  by  the 
pariah. 


24. — No  relief  it  given  to  the  la- 
bourer in  increase  of  wa§^8  $ 
but  relief  it  given  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, where  there  is  a  large  family, 
and  freouently  some  linen.  /.  S, 
^  No  allowance  on  account  of  the 
site  of  family.  No  wages  paid  out 
of  the  poor  rates. 7*.  G. 


26. — The  scale  of  relief  is  framed  according  to  the  baneful 
Berks  bread-table  system:  2eallonloayes  to  a  man, 
1^  to  a  womaui  and  to  each  child  aooTe  a  month  old. 


25.— 


29.— 'Much  more  than  there  should  be.    As  youne  unmar- 
ried men  ofler  their  labour  at  lower  pnces  than  mar- 
ried men  with  families  can  afibrd  to  do,  a  difierence  exists 
in  their  wages. 


29.— No  difibrence.         J.  5. 
No.  r.  G. 


37. — The  industry  of  the  labourers  does  not  increase. 
There  cvrtainly  are  fewer  <  handy'  and  trustworthy 
labourers  than  furm«rly.  The  majority  of  labourers  seem 
very  indifferent  whether  they  give  satisfaction  to  their 
employers  or  not ;  knowing  that,  if  discharged  by  their 
masters,  the  overseer  must  eventually  find  them  money  or 
work,  and  that  they  will  receive  nearly  the  same  wages, 
and  work  much  less  for  them. 


37. — Much  as  it  has  been.    The 
labourers  are  generally  lesf 
respectful  to  their  masters. 


38.— I  think  they  do  not. 


38.— There  are  but  few  hired 

vanta.  The  labourers  are 
mostly  empk>^d  by  the  week. 
The  iarmcis  thmk  they  keep  down 
the  rates  by  not  hiring  them. 

J.S. 


53. — No  riots  or  burnings  ia  my 
parish.  /.  & 


53.^ — Causes;  evil-disposed  persons  worked  upon  an  ill- 
paid  discontented  peasantry,  who,  for  want  of  regu- 
lar eronloyment  during  the  winter  months,  were  in  tne 

habit  of  spending  their  time  in  those  rural  pasta,  the  beer  shops.  Conaetjuences :  great  deetruc* 
tion  of  property,  heavy  pecuniary  charges  on  counties,  parishes,  and  individuals;  and,  for  a  time, 
unprecedented  misery  m  the  families  of  the  rioters,  xbe  best  and  steadiest  labourers  were  uo« 
settled,  mutual  confidence  dMtroyed,  and  alarm  prevailed  through  this  and  the  six  adjoining 
counties.  The  wagas  of  a  labotner  with  a  family,  wafii  ia  most  unlfn^esi  raited  t^  ^  to 
lOf.  per  week,  and  of  a  ifaigU  mma  is  proportion. 


40        BERKS. 

BUCKS. 

WINKFIIILD. 

ADSTOCK. 

W,  L.  Rkam,  Vicar. 
/.  Oottj  jun-iAssifltout  Overseer. 

Adtnn  Baynet, 
Anonymous^ 

(A.)— 2,009. 

(A.)— 415. 

(C.>-7f.  IW. 

(C.}~I/.  4».  9d. 

4.— 

4d — 50  men  and  boys.                                          jinon. 

5, — ^Above  20  years  of  age,  265 ; 
under  20,  264 :  total,  529. 

5.— 107  men  and  boys.                                       Jnon, 

r«— About  20  families  of  labourers. 
No  Irish  or  Scotch,  except  in 
harvest  and  hay-making.    /.  C. 

7.— 

24 — ^None,  except  for  work  on  the 
roads.               fV,  L,  K 
No  regular  allowance,  but  occa* 
sional  assistance  when  there  aie 
more  than  5  children.    No  wages 
paid  out  of  the  poor  rate.      /.  C. 

24. — It  is  a  very  prevailing  practice  in  this  parish  and 
neiffhbounng  parishes,  to  allot  the  surplus  labourers 
amongst  the  different  occupiers  and  to  pay  them  part  of 
their  wages  out  of  the  poor  rate.                           j1.  B, 
Yes,  from  two  children.                                     Jnon, 

25. — Generally  at  the  rate  of  2 
quartern  loaves  per  week. 
fr.L.R. 

25. — ^The  price  of  3  half-neck  loaves  for  a  man  and  his 
wife,  and  1  half-pecK  loaf  for  each  child. 

jI.B. 
A  scale  from  the  magistrates.                          Anom. 

29.— None.                 fV.  L.  R. 
No.                        /.  C. 

29. — 5«.  at  most  for  single  men,  unless  in  a  constant  place ; 
the  half-peck  per  child,  in  addition,  for  mi^iried  men 
with  families.                                                     A,  B, 
Yes.                                                                 AnoH. 

37. — ^The  labourers  work  well  when 
well  paid,  and  very  badly 
when  let  to  work  by  the  parish  on 
reduced  wages.               fK.  L  R» 

37. — I  think  they  are  not  so  good  workmen  as  formerly. 

A,  B, 
Diminishing.                                                     Anon^ 

% 

m 

38. — ^The  fear  of  making  parishion- 
ers causes  frequent  changes ; 
also  the  unsteadiness  of  farm  ser- 
vants.                         fV,  L.  R. 

* 

38. — One  third  of  the  labourers  are  in  the  habit  of  abiding 
with  the  same  master.    But  a  majority  are  distri- 
buted among  employers  by  a  vestry  anangement.    A*  B. 
Yes,  not  being  so  g^od  labourers.                    Anon, 

53. — ^The  ei!ectof  evil-minded  per- 
sons exciting  the  poor,  who 
suffered  from  extremely  retluced 
wages,  especially  the  unmarried. 

fV.L.R. 

53. — Only  one  case  of  burning  occurred  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, connected  with  the  discontent  then  supposed  to 
exist  among  the  poor ;  and  the  disposition  to  riot  which  then 
showed  itself  was  very  transient    The  caiue  is  manifestly 
the  distsess  which  want  of  employment  occasions  in  an 
abundant  population,  af^avated  in  the  mind  of  the  suf- 
ferers by  a  knowledge  that  acts  of  violence,  in  other  dis^ 
tricts,  liad  occasions  an  immediate  rise  of  wages.     A  B» 
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AMERSHAli. 


Charkt  fVkiie  Fowier,  ChurchiTardeii. 


A)— 2316. 


C)— 13#.  llrf. 


BEACONSFIELD. 


/offlM  Z>ii  /V^,  J.  P. 
fri//iMi  JIf.  Bradford,  J.  P. 


(A.)— 1,763. 


(C.)— 9».  9d, 


4.-4  labourers  for  a  farm  of  100  acrei,  chiefly 
arable. 


4—4  men  and  2  ^yt  for  100  aoM,  ezdoaift 
of  hay  and  harvest. 


5. — Males  upwards  of  20  years,  244. 


7* — ^A  few  families  and  single  persons.    No 
Irish  or  Scotch. 


24. — 6,  who  have  larger  families  than  they 
can  support  by  their  labour.  Allowance 
on  account  or  lar^e  families  begins  with  5 
children,  and  is  1«. ;  if  6  children,  Is.  6(^,and 
in  like  proi)ortion  for  a  greater  number;  and  it 
is  in  this  manner  that  the  6  families  are  ro* 
lieved. 


5^178. 


7. — One  fourth.    No  Irish  or  Scotch. 


25. — Relief  is  given  as  near  the  scale  at  Ayles- 
bury, as  ordered  by  the  magistrates,  as 
possible.  Man  and  wife,  6«.  per  week  $  with 
1  child,  7s, ;  with  2,  8s. ;  and  so  on  in  propoi^ 
tion. 


29^— None. 


24. — Only  one  instance,  in  which  the  man  has 
a  very  large  family,  more  than  the  mar- 
ket value  of  his  labour  can  support  When  any 
allowance  is  made  on  account  of  large  families, 
it  begins  at  4  children.  In  no  case  is  work 
done  for  individuals  paid  for  partly  by  tho 
parish. 


25. — Yes,  according  to  the  number  in  the  fa- 
mily, and  the  price  of  bread. 


29-— No. 


37. — ^They  are  getting  worse,  £h)m  the  circum 

stance  of  many  of  them  being  frequently 
out  of  regular  employ. 


38. — Much  as  usual. 


37. — ^The  labourers  are  industrious  while  in 
work,  but  less  careful  than  formerly  in 
nMOftgiog    their   earnings,    arising   from   ft 
greater  dependence  on  parochial  lelieC 


38^ — Yes;  from  the  farmers  beins  unable  to 
give  the  same  regular  employment  as 
'formerly. 


53. — We  had  not  the  least  disposition  to  riot,     53. — ^There  were  none  in  this  parish. 

but  every  one  came  forward  to  preserve 
the  peaco,  should  it  be  biokes.  We  attribute 
this  good  feeling  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  being 

well  attended  to  by  the  subscriptions  of  bene-  ^ 

yokat  individuals ;  and  in  the  dtstribution  of  this  relief,  the  higher  and  trading 
much  grtator  intsreourte  with  the  poor  than  genially  happens. 
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BUCKS. 


BLEDLOW. 


William  Stephen^  M.A.  Vicar. 

Joteph  Jamet  Harper^  Chairman  of  Select  Vestryt 


BURNHAM. 


Otorge  Betk^ll,  Vicar. 


(A.)— 1,135. 
(C.)— 1/.  4s.  iOrfT 


(A.)— 1,930. 
(C.)— 13>. 


4r-^  men  and  1  boy  for  each  100  acrei. 


/.  /.  H. 


4^ 


5. — ^About  130  abore  21  years  of  age. 


J.J.H. 


6.— 


7.— About  16.    No  Iriih  or  Scotch. 


J.J.H. 


7.— 


24. — 1«.  6d,  per  week  for  each  child  above  3.    For  labour 
many,  at  the  farmers  cannot  employ  them,  nor 
eren  pay  the  poor  rates.  /.  /.  H. 

The  wages  are  regularly  made  up  by  parish  allowance  to 
the  rate  ofa  half-peck  loaf  to  each  man,  wife,  and  child 
under  10  years  of  age.  fV,  & 


24. — ^A  yery  few  with  very  large 
families. 


25^ — According  to  their  families.  /.  /.  //. 

The  number  of  a  labourei's  family.  fF,  S, 


25. — No  particular  scale. 


29^— The  difference  is  from  Sd,  to  1«.  6d,  and  hieher  in 
proportion  to  family ;  if  large.  It.  per  head  aooTe  3. 

/.  /.  H, 
The  single  men  not  more  than  6ff. ;  the  married  gene- 
rally Off.  fF.S. 


29. — ^None ;  it  would  be  an  en- 
couragement to  improf  ideot 
marriages.  Wages  are  a  reward  for 
labour,  and  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  skill  and  exertions  of  the  la- 
bourer,  not  to  the  extent  of  his  family. 


37. — I  do  not  know  that  tbey  retrograde  in  point  of  skill ; 
but  1  believe  there  is  less  energy  at  work,  and  less  time 
given  to  it ;  but  then  there  is  less  pay.    Boys  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  idleness,  comparatively  speaking.        JV.  5. 

Much  worse,  in  every  possible  way  of  taking  the  ques- 
tion. J.  J.  a. 


37.— I  should  think  that  there  is 
no  very  great  difference. 


38d — I  believe  they  do.    The  farmers  wish  to  discourage 
the  obtaining  settlements.    The  men  have  no  fear 
of  want  by  leaving  a  place ;  and  there  is  more  insubordi- 
nation. fV.  S, 

Tliey  certainly  do,  as  most  of  them  prefer  idleness  to 
industr}'',  and  the  poriih  must  provide. /.  /.  H, 


38.— I  do  not  think  that  the  le- 
spectable  labourers  change 
their  services  frequently;  many 
have  continued  to  work  for  years 
on  the  same  farm. 


53. — I  have  no  means  of  doing  so.  W.  S. 

Want  of  employment  at  a  remunerating  piice,  and 
sending  on  the  roadi  in  yonyff  the  vilest  characters,  who 
communicate  their  knowledge  of  crime  to  others,  who  are 
led  away  by  bad  example.  The  increase  of  beer  shops  in 
obscure  comers  has  grestly  promoted  erery  species  of 
crime.  J,  J.  H, 


53. — We  have  had  no  agricultural 
riots  in  this  luuish;  and 
only  1  burning,  which  took  place 
in  December,  1831.  With  ivgard 
to  it,  no  certain  information  cotdd 
be  obtained. 
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CHBNISS. 


T%oma$  Bruit,  Oyerieer. 

Stunmi  dark,  Atnitant  Oreneer. 


CHOLESBURT. 


Hemy  P.  Juton,  Perpetual  Cunte. 


CA.>-649.    " 
(C>-.12t.  3iL 


4.— 50. 


T.P. 


5d — 69  upwards  of  20  yean  old. 


T.P, 


(Cy^i.  3*.  7d, 


4. — 8  able-bodied  men  quite  lofficient. 


5w — 9  married  able-bodied  labourer* ;  8  tingle 
ditto,  upwards  of  18  years  of  age. 


7.~From  10  to  15.    No  Scotch  or  Irish. 

T.P. 


24. — We  have  9  able-bodied  labourers  receiv- 
ing relief  on  account  of  their  great  fa- 
milies, s.  a 

Very  seldom  is  any  allowance  given  under 
5  children,  when  1«.  6d,  per  week  is  allowed. 
No  work  done  for  indiviifuals  paid  for  by  the 
pirish.  T.  P. 


1i — 33,  all  paupers;  none  Irish  or  Scotch. 


24. — None.    Labour  only  is  paid  for. 


25^ — According  to  number  of  family. 


S.C. 


29. — Not  any  to  able-bodied  men. 


T.P. 


Not  any,  if  an  able-bodied  man  and  a  good 
laliourer.  &  C, 


25. — Scale  of  allowance : — married  men,  with 
4  children,  9«.  Gtf.;  married  men,  with 
2  children,  8«. ;  married  men,  with  1  child,  1%\  \ 
single  men,  ^».  \  boys,  2«. 


29. — ^The  unmarried  were  not  employed  by 
individuals,  on  account  of  the  surplus 
married  able-bodied  labourers  being  sufficient 
when  there  was  employment. 


37. — Diminishing. 


S.C. 


37. — ^The  tendency  of  the  present  unprofitable 
employment  on  the  parish  account,  and 
of  the  labourers  bemg  necessarily  kept  toge- 
ther, is  most  prejudicial  to  the  labourers  in 
every  respect. 


38. — Tes;  chiefly  because  the  farmers,  who 
formeriy  boarded  their  servants  in  their 
houses,  now  generally  hire  them  to  board 
themselves.  5.  C. 


38.— No. 


53.— No. 


5.  a 


53. — There  was  not  any  riot  in  this  parish,  and 
onlv  1  incendiary  fire  in  its  immediate 
neighbonrhood  ;  the  only  motive  to  which  ap- 
peared to  be  ill-will,  occasioned  by  the  sup- 
posed incendiary  having  been  Ibrbiddea  to 
sleep  in  a  l>am  near  the  lick  that  was  burnt. 
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BUCKS. 

8TKia>LK  CLAYDON. 

DENHAM. 

FARNHAM  itOYAL. 

Sir  Harry  Femey^  Bart,  J,  P. 

John  Drummond, 

John  Grover,  Rector. 
/.  CeeU,ji.Si9ian,CYi. 
Robt,  P,  MatoHy  Oven. 

(A.)— 881. 

(A.>— 1,169. 

(A.)-t777. 

(C.)— )/.  9».  8rf. 

(C.)— 16*.  6d. 

(C.)— 12#.4rf. 

4.— 

4.— Yet. 

4.— 

6.— 


7.— 


24.— 30  men  and  20  boys. 


5.— 130. 


7*— Very    few.     No 
Scotch  or  Irish. 


24^No. 


25.-i— Yei ;  labourers  with  families  are  always 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  their 
children. 


29. — Unmarried  man,  4m,  weeklv ;   married 
man  and  wife,  6«. ;  married  man,  wife, 
and  one  child,  7».  6d, 


29. — None  when  the 
employment  is 

regrular;  but  when  the 

. farmers    occasionally 

agree  among  themselves  to  take  men  off  the  parish,  the  single  are  paid 
less  than  the  married. 


7.— 


24, — Only  in  the  win- 
ter. 


25. — When  on  work 
for  the  parish, 
6t.  man  and  wife,  and 
1«.  for  each  child  un- 
der 10  years  of  age. 


25. — ^According  to  the 
number  in  the 
family. 


37 


37. — ^They    work    as 
well,  but  they 
drink  more. 


Diminishing;  because,  let  round  system 
prevails  in  this  neighbourhood ;  2d.  low 
wages,  and  consequently  bad  food,  which  does 

not  give  the  requisite  strength;  3d.  want  of 

constant  employment.  A  labourer  has  said  to  me,  *  I  had  much  rather 
have  parish  work,  which  does  not  exhaust  my  strength,  than  farmeri^ 
work  and  another  shilling  a  week.'  4th.  Food  is  worse  now  than  for- 
merly, owing  to  the  labourer's  not  living  in  his  einployer's  house. 


38. — ^Yes :  because  when  tired  of  their  places, 
they  know  that  the  parish  gives  tnem  as 
much  for  doing  nothing  as  for  working  hard, 
which  gives  them  time  for  working  in  their 
garden,  wood-stealing,  poaching,  &c« 


53. — Causes :  di8Content,disturbance  in  France, 
priTate  revenge,  idleness.  Consequences 
have  been,  raising  the  unmarried  man's  pay 
from  3«.  6d,  to  5«.  weekly,  which  made  the 
farmer  far  more  angry  and  discontented  than 
the  labourer  had  been. 


29.-^No  di^rence  in 
good  workmen. 


37.*«<-Rather    increas- 
ing. 


38.— Yes ;  probably 
from  not  being 
boarded,  which  for 
some  years  has  been 
objected  to  on  their 
part. 


53, — No  case  occurred 
in  this  parinh, 
but  we  apprehend  the 
primary  cause  to  have 
been  low  wages. 


38. — ^The  change  is 
more  fiequent, 
in  consequence  of 
board  not  being  al- 
lowed in  the  house,  and 
no  hiring  for  the  year. 


53.— 
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FAWLEt. 


Amm/  7\tU,  Oreneer. 


(ci)— II.  7t.  Ud. 


4.— 


LECKHAMFSTEAD. 


/oA»  BnckweUf  Farmer* 


(A.)— 499. 


4.— 


5, — ^Number  abore  20 
yeari  of  age,  51 ; 
below  20  yean  of  age, 
18;  total  69. 

7.-2  widowf. 


5.— 


24— No. 


7^ 


25.— Ten    shillingt   a 

week    it    tup- 

poted  to  keep  a  man, 

nit  wife  and  3  children. 


29-— None. 


24. — ^None,  because  all  the  children  they  are  not  able  to  maintain  are 
taken  a^d  kept  in  the  poor-houte,  where  they  are  conttantly 
employed.  14«.  6d,  per  week  it  contidered  tufficient  to  maintain  man, 
wife  and  3  children j  but  many  keep  4,  rather  than  tend  them  to  the 
poor-houte,  which  it  a  proof  that  it  can  be  done. 


25.— No  general  tcale,  I  beliete,  to  regulate  the  relief  given. 


37. — Diminiihiog     in 
thia  parish,  aince 
a  beer  thop  was  open- 
ed. 


29. — There  it  a  difi^rence  when  they  are  employed  by  the  overteer; 
but  not  at  piece-work  and  when  they  are  employed  in  the 


tummor. 


8S. — No.    Now  as  for- 
merly,  they 
change  yearly,  to  avoid 
the  tettlemeut. 


37. — In  pariahet  where  there  it  a  lyttem  of  paying  an  allowance  ac- 
cording to  the  number  in  the  family,  and  the  labourert  are  tent 
on  the  roadt,  the^  are  more  prone  to  habitt  of  idlenett  than  where  a 
diflerent  lyttem  it  purtued,  vis.  by  requiring  all  to  work  for  whatevei 
they  receive  from  the  overteert,  if.ther  are  able  ;  contequently  the 
labooren  are  not  to  good  at  they  formerly  were  in  those  parithet. 


38 — ^They  do  not,  in  the  parith  Df  Leckharopttead.    All  the  moat 
worthy  labourert  are  conttantly  employed  all  the  year  round,  at 
the  tame  place. 


53^ — ^We  had  no  riott, 
no  bumingt  in 
our  parish,  at  our  men 
were  all  well  employed, 
and  onrmagittratet  ae- 
ttre. 


53. — I  attribute  the  agricultural  riott  and  bumingt  principally  to  the 
noo>employment  of  the  turplut  labourert  in  the  winter  roontht ; 
or,  what  it  the  tame  thing,  congregating  them  in  numbert,  to  be  rnowu* 
nmliff  employed  on  the  roads,  without  a  tuperiiitendent  to  look  after 
them,  therelnr  giving  a  few  miachievoot  cbaradera  an  opportunity  of 


corrupting  all  the  otlicrt,  and  making  arrangementa  for  meeting  at  the 

,  beer  thope,  to  join  worte  company  in  the  evening.    And  when,  under 

the  isflneBce  and  exeiteiBient  of  their  too  often  adulten^  and  deleteriona  beverage,  they  torn 
out  at  midnight  to  contnmmate  the  miecliitf  they  had  been  plotting  in  the  day. 
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BUCKS: 


GREAT  MISSENDEN. 


G.  Carringiom,  J.  P.  Biekard  Markt^  Vicar. 

Thomoi  Hailejf,  Overseer. 


(A.)— 1,827. 
CC.y-l6s,4tC 


4.— 


OVfNG. 

Tkomat  Thorpe, 
Churchwarden. 


(A.)— 384. 

(c.)— 2/.  i3>.  iar 


4. — Cannot  determine> 
as  it  depends  on  dif- 
ferent systems  adopted. 


5.— Above  20,339 ;  under  20,  and  above  10,  220;  total,  559. 


5.— About  100. 


T.ff. 


7.— 30.    No  Irish  or  Scotch. 


T.ff. 


7. — ^About  6  families. 
No     Irish     or 
Scotch. 


24w— No  wages  paid  out  of  the  rates.    Allowance  if  there  are  4  small 
children.  7*.  //. 

From  30  to  40  labourers  for  9  months  in  the  year  are  employed  and 
paid  by  the  parish,  because  unable  or  unwilling  to  find  work  for  them- 
selves }  and  Uiey  in  fact  are  receiving  regular  relief  from  the  parish. 

G.  C. 
Many  are  frequently  out  of  regular  work,  and  are  employed  on  the 
roads,  ic.  at  reduced  wages,  by  the  parish. /?.  M, 


24.— From  15  to  20. 
]«.  is  allowed 
for  every  child  above  2. 
No  woi  k  done  for  indi- 
viduals is  paid  for  by 
the  parish,  except  in  a 
few  trifling  instances. 


25.— Yes. 
According  to  the  age  of  the  applicant. 


G.C. 


25. — ^A  scale  issued  by 
the  magistrates. 


29. — ^There  is,  when  employed  by  the  parish. 
But  not  when  employed  by  individuals. 
There  is  some  difierence. 


T.H. 
O.C. 
R,  J/. 


29.— About    2f.     per 
weeH   more    to 
the  married. 


37.-^The  ffreat  mass  of  our  labourers  are  certainly  industrious,  and 
ready  to  do  a  good  week's  work  for  the  regular  pay.    An  in- 
creasing evil  is,  a  sur|)lu8  number  of  men,  compared  to  our  means  of 
employmg  them.  R»  M, 

By  inquiry  of  old jpeople,  and  by  the  inference  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates,  the  industry  of  the  labourers  is 
diminishing.  G.  C 


37. — Diminishing. 


38. — They  do.    Causes :  domestic  education  and  control  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  poor  laws  (as  of  late  years  administered)  superseded 
at  a  very  early  age ;  habits  of  subordination  weakened,  and  dissolute 
habits  acquired.    Above  all,  their  having  the  parish  to  look  to. 

o,c. 

They  do.  Came !  yearly  fairs. RM. 


38. — ^Yes ;    in   conse- 
sequence   of   a 
superabundance  of  la- 
bourers. 


An  impression 
53. —  amon^  labourers 
that  machines  were 
injurious  to  their  inte- 
rests, we  think,  was  one 


53.— There  were  few  or  ho  instances  of  incendiarism  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Causes:  chiefly  the  agency  of  mischievous  persons,  the 
want  of  employment,  the  resort  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  ^e  beer 
houses.  Perhaps  the  collective  exercise  of  intellect  could  not  have 
struck  out  a  system  more  pregnant  with  mischief  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion than  the  introduction  of  beer  houses  of  this  description.    O,  C, 

In  our  parish,  we  have  not  had  any  riots  or  burmngs.  The  employers  have  manifested  a 
desire  to  do  what  was  in  their  power  for  the  distressed  poor,  and  the  poor  generally  have  behaved 
well,    I  cannot  say  what  has  caused  the  riots  in  other  places.  /?.  if. 


great  cause  of  the  riots. 


BUCKS. 


SHBUSINOTON. 
AAa  Prtigman,  Rectot  Mil  J.  P. 


ii. — Almoit  all  the  Ubouren  nceiri  lUhtr  Dccaiienal  or  pennuitnt  nlitffion  Uw  puiah. 


25. — Belief  ii  glmi  Kecotdiag  to  thii  icftli:  th*  fktbir  of  »  familjr  reeaivM  tin  Talntofa 
peck  wbcaten  lotf,  and  i*ch  nimunuig  membet  hklf  a,  peck,  per  week. 


29^— There  i>  ■  greet  difffarence  betwetn  the  wogee  of  the 
tnuTJed  end  unmnmtd  Uboureri ;  I  have  kuoHn 
tuuneiTiid  men  work  fut  4i.  a  week,  aail  thej  ■eldom  lo- 
"'■■         le  and  h«ni 

e  known  1/.  3i.  6J,  ordered  bjr 
I  a  migittnU,  p«  week, 
to    a    laboutci   with  ■ 


ti  or  allowance.     I  li 


Faimm'  tcrraiiti  now  change  theit  placci  rerjr  fre- 
quentlip,     They  are  hired  (o  ai  act  la  make  them 

Sariihionen.     2dtj,  Sentanti  ate  in  genefal  •ntj  in- 
iStrriil  about  kt^eiiinK  their  placei,  ai  Ihejr  fow 

itiBtlj  bear  il  in  mind  Uiel  ihejr  mu.t  bo  lupported 

38. —  by  the  paiiib )  and  Iheir  camluct  ii  inch  u  mi;  be 
eapecled  under  auch  cinumrtaDcei.  3d\j,  If  a  fal- 
len had  labourer)  whom  he  might  be  diipoted  to  employ 
p«riD*oenIl}',  olbcn  of  a  vone  character  would,  in  many 
neri.hi'i,  W  ipnf  <•<  him  l>v  1b»  ivcufrn.     1  atliibule  the 

&3.— I  coQiidei  the  burniD)(i  ud  lioli  of  ISSOand  1831  to 
Iiaie  been  caiued  bf  the  poor  lawi;  thry  create  a 
hoatilaand  malignant  ipiri I  between  the  wotkinen  and  their 
•nployen ;  they  depreai  wagee,  cauae  idleneai  and  diacon- 
teot,  ud  dettioy  all  feelingt  of  reciprocal  dependence  aad 
nod  wdl  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  claaaee.  The 
UHw,  under  the  eanction  of  thete  lawi,  claim  an  exemp- 
ticM  liODi  aQ  the  cooMquencM  of  tbeit  own  auaeonduct 


[53.— 


A] 


and  imprudence,  and  they  know  of 
no  limit  to  their  legal  eiactiooi 
upon  the  farmer.  The  itacki  of 
corn  they  almott  coniider  a*  their 
property,  and  wagei  or  allowance 
il  Iheii  right ;  and  if  Ihey  <Iu  not 
receiie  what  they  thiok  lit  to  de- 
mand,  they  burn  the  itacki  and 
lenify  Ihu  farmer,  »  the  moiler- 
fectual  method  of  a 


conecquencci,  I  ot 
if  wigei,  and  a  further  deprenioa 
if  rant,  a  higher  auiount  of  pooi 
rale,  a  great  feeling  of  ineeciirilj 
and  uneaiinen  in  the  farmere. 
The  paupers  are  mom  delmnined 
--  "  -■-  Dsnnir,  and  more  threat- 
their  languaite.  I  haira 
noticed  iiitu  an  uaiverial  reltidanca 
'"""■■  ■"■■  ■'  '■  i''"i"'--':-ijl  IriiKTi- 
cuh-..,  __.:  .  ..^;„,.i;il  of  it 
where  practicable.  Mjafiwim  llml 
tSe—  anlTajeimrt  Iki  aHK^utmeu 
a/  lit  ptnr  law  it  itrimgtf  earn- 
jirmtd  bf  llu/met,  rial  lluf  m>« 
aiauil  McAuieny  eeiytwi  re  Mae* 
Mnad'ee  vArre  fw  rafet  are  UfltrtI, 
tnd  vArn  iki  Itadtaein^  Ike  pttr 
/oiM  AaMiao  wtul/iillf  itPthftd, 
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TAPLOW. 


WiUkan  NorrinffioH,  Oferseer. 
Robert  Bird, 


(A.)— 647. 


THORNTON. 


Sir  T,  a  Sheppard. 


(A.)— 94. 


(C.)— 13*.  4d. 


(C.)— 1/.  12*.  4rf. 


4.— 


4.— 


5.— About  50. 


fT.  iv: 


5.-8  or  10. 


>SB 


7.— 18. 


mN. 


7.— 


24. — ^No ;  work  done  for  individu- 
ala  not  paid  for  by  the  pa- 
rish. fV.N, 


24. — ^The  rate  of  allowance  varies  according  to  the  number 
of  children.    If  a  man  earns  from  8t.  to  lOt.  per 
week,  and  has  a  family,  all  above  is  paid  by  the  parish. 


25.— 


25.  According  to  the  number  of  the  family. 


29-— No. 


W.N, 
HB. 


37. — ^Much  the  same.      fV.  N, 

1  hear  from  the  farmers  and 
millers  that,  their  men  are  not  so 
controllable  as  formerly,  and  are 
generally  worse  workmen.     /2,  B, 


29. — ^A  difibrence  is  made,  particularly  in  winter;  and  a 
most  impolitid  inrstem  it  is,  as  it  ia  sure  to  diive  the 
unmaxried  into  an  early,  and,  generally  speakinff,  a  most 
thoughtless  marriage.  The  married  men  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  their  families. 


37. — ^The  industry  and  respectability  of  the  labourers,  ge- 
nerally, in  this  county  are  decreasing,  owinff  to  xh% 
illegal  and  demoralizing  system  pursued  of  paying  Uie  able- 
bodied  labourers  paAly  by  the  employer,  and  putlv  from 
the  book,  according  to  the  size  of  his  family  |  for  let  him 
be  ever  so  idle,  he  knows  he  is  sure  of  having  a  certain 
sum  made  up  to  him  one  way  or  the  other. 


38.— Much  the  same.     fV,  N. 

I  do  not  think  our  labourers 
change  their  neighbourhood  often. 

I  fear  they  oftener  change  their  ^ 

masters,  wnich  I  believe  to  arise  from  the  general  excitement  now 
instilUng  into  men*8  minds,  and  the  increase  of  drunkenneis.  /?.  B, 


38.— They  do  not 


53.— The  riots  in  1830—1831,  in 
this   neighbourhood,   were 
almost  all  planned  in  the  remote 
b^  houses.  R,  B. 


53. — ^The  riots  may^  be  accounted  for  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  following  :  a  bam  of  mine  was  burnt  down  in 
this  parish  from  the  spite  of  a  worthless  pauper  towardi  thf 
overseer,  for  attempting  to  perfonn  bis  duty. 


BUCKS. 
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TUKVILLB. 


A  AUmatt,  Oreneer. 


(A.)-442. 
^C.>-lfa. 


5«— Above  20  yean  age,  60  ;  un- 
der 20  and  above  10,  40. 
Total,  100. 


7^ 


24«— Many,  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  our  pansh,  with 
large  familiei.  No  wages  paid 
oat  of  the  poor  rates.  Allow- 
ance begins  at  4  children. 


UPTON-CUM  CHALVBY. 


/,  Bfcoekf  Churchwarden. 


WEXHAH. 


Heniy  DifMon,  Rector. 


(A.)— 1,502. 


7C.)— 8*.  S<L 


4^ 


5.— 


7.— 


25^— A  scale  is  fixed  by  the 
magistrates  at  petty  or 
quarter  sessions. 


29. — ^A  difibrence  only  in  win- 
ter, when  the  labourers 
aie  abundant. 


24. — Some  at  timet,  who 
come  from  various 
employments,  and  of  little 
use  or  worth  to  a^cul- 
ture,  especially  in  wmter. 


25. — ^Not  exactly;   capa- 
city,   constitution, 
and  age  faiaving  to  do  with 
it 


29« — Best  single  men  are 
as  well  paid  as  mar- 
ried  ones ;    but  feeling 

masters  allow  married  men  ,  

to  do  more  of  the  hardest  work  by  the  piece,  and 
therefore  they  have  more  money 


(A)— 181. 


(C.)— 1/.  U.  9d. 


4.— 


5.— 


7^ 


24.r-Several ;  from  9  to  15  in 
number. 


25. — ^According  to  family;   by 
the  scue  recommended 
by  the  /nagistrates  at  quarter 
sessions. 


29.— No  difference. 


37* — ^Much  worse  than  formerly. 


37.— They  know  how  to  do 
work  aa  well,  but 
more  artfuL 


38^ — More  frequently ;  and  the 
causes  are  dissatisfaction 
from  low  wages,  ftc. 


38. — Yes;    I   and   many 

hinng  none  for  a 

year,  on  account  of  not 

making  them  parishioners. 


ft3. — ^Tbere  can  be  but  one  opi- 
nion of  the  causes  of  tne 
liots ;  namely,  distress  of  so  se- 
Tera  a  character  that  drove  the 
siottts  to  desperation. 


53. — Revenge;  hf  which 
tliey    eertainlv    in 

general  got  much  bene- 
ted. 


37. — ^The  same  remissness,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  is 
observable    herei    as   in  other 
parts. 


38. — ^They  do  so,  probably  ftoa 
love  of  change. 


53. — A  bad  epirit  amonrst  the 
more  disorderly  clsas  of 
labourers,  and  in  some  instances 
a  wish  to  plunder  amidst  the 
confusion  and  mobbing  during 
files. 
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WOOLSTON  MAGNA  m  PARVA. 


Hetny  TaiUan,  Rector. 


(A.)~244. 
(CO— 17*. 


4.— 


5. — 12  moDi  who  are  constantly  employed. 


7.-2. 


24. — It  if  the  constant  practice  for  large  families  to  receive  relief  from  the  parish :  where  the 
man's  wages  will  not  provide  a  loaf  for  each  of  his  children,  the  amount  is  made  up 
from  the  poor's  rate.  Work  done  for  individuals  is  not  paid  for  out  of  the  rates  in  this  parish  j 
but  the  system  it  practised  extensively  in  Ashendon  hundred^  and  some  other  districts  of  the 
county. 


25« — ^Yesy  generally. 


29. — ^Yes ;  in  mo»t  parishes  unmarried  men  are  only  employed  as  roundsmen,  paid  by  the 
parish,  and  at  the  lowest  rate  ;  and  in  many  instances  are  not  employed  at  all,  but 
driven  out  to  seek  employment.  This  system  induces  boys  to  marry  at  17,  18,  and  19,  that 
they  may  have  a  daim  upon  the  panvh  for  support  and  employment.  The  population  of 
parishes  is  greatly  increased  in  this  county  in  this  way. 

37. — Decidedly  diminishiug ;  the  labourers  are  very  different  from  those  twenty  years  ago, 
and  without  a  great  change  the  rising  generation  will  be  worth  little  or  nothin^^.  In 
the  parishes  of  Oving  and  Whitchurch  the  superfluous  bo3'8  and  men,  to  the  number  of  40  or 
50,  are  congregated  together  in  stone-pits,  where  they  earn  not  3d.  per  diem  each,  and  where 
the  better  are  soon  corrupted  by  the  bad,  all  receiving  their  weekly  allowance  from  the  over- 
seers. Other  parishes  employ  uieir  surplus  poor  ou  the  roads,  and  with  the  same  effects.  The 
poor  prefer  being  paid  by  the  oveneer,  and  employed  on  the  roads  or  on  the  rounds  system,  to 
constant  work ;  for  in  the  former  case  they  are  nearly  or  qiiite  their  own  masters. 


38. — Decidedly.    I  account  for  it  partly  from  the  increase  of  population,  the  depreciation  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  injurious  efi%ct8  of  the  poor  laws  as  now  administered ; 
which  circumstances  have  materially  contributed  to  destroy  the  character  of  the  English 
peasantry. 


53. — ^No.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  persons  whose  property  has  been  burnt  in  this 
county  are  principally  disienteri. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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ST.  ANDREW  THE  LESS, 

ClMBRXDOB. 


Alexander  Walfordf  Oveneer. 
(A.>-6,651. 


BASSINGBOXJRNE. 


Charlet  Beldam, 
Thomat  Prime,  Oveneer. 


(A.)— 1,255. 
(C.>— lit.  6 J. 


(C.)— 3».  8rf. 


4.— 40. 


4. — 4  men,  1  lad.  and  2  boys,  were  considered  sufficient 
for  every  100  acres.  T,  P, 


6.^60. 


7.^~Three  parts  of  the  parish. 
There  may  be  20  Irish  and 
5  Scotch  families. 


5. — ^Referring  to  census  in  May  1831,  number  of  familiei 
185,  and  304  males  above  20  years  of  age,  princi- 
pally labourers.    About  500  acres  are  hold  by  non-resi« 
dents,  who  employ  scarcely  any  labourers  beloDffing  to 

-     .r       -  M  r>  *h>»  parish. 

7.— Very  few.  T.  P.  *^  r.  P, 


24. — There  is  no  such  instance; 
there  are  no  very  large  fa- 
milies that  are  troublesome ;  and 
the  highest  relief  is  about  3«.  to 
their  wages. 


24.— No  regular  relief.    Large  families  obtain  occasional 
relief.  C  B. 

The  children  in  large  families  are  set  to  work,  and  paid 
from  the  poor  rate.  No  work  done  for  individuals  is 
partly  paia  for  by  the  parish.  7*.  P. 


25.— 


25.— No. 


as. 


29« — None  in  this  parish,  hut  in 
most   remote   villaees  the 
married  men  are  favoured  in  all 
employments. 


29. — 28.  per  week. 

From  It.  to  2*.  per  week. 


C.B. 

r,p. 


'37. 


38*— 


63^ 


37. — Diminishing. 


C.B, 


38. — No;  except  the  surplus  part  of  them. 


53.— It  it  probable  that  distress  and  want  of  employment 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  causing  them. 
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(A.)— 1,302. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


BOTTISHAM. 


7*.  Newmatif  Churchwarden. 
(?.  Jet^ns,  Botfisham  Hall. 


iMlMMi 


(C.)— 16tf.  lOrf. 


4.— 150. 


T.N. 


5.— 179. 


T.N. 


7^About  30. 


T  N 


24. — ^Where  the  families  are  large  some  small  addition  is  given  to  their  weekly  pay,  where 
there  are  children  unable  to  earn  any  thing.  The  precise  number  I  cannot  say,  it  being 
uncertain.    ISo  work  done  for  indiYiduals  is  partly  paid  for  by  the  parbh.    No  allowance  from 
the  poor  rate  on  account  of  large  families. 

T.N.    G.J. 


25< — Belief  is  given  on  the  scale  of  two  quartern  loaves  per  head,  or  money  equivalent 

O.J. 


29; — ^The  pay  to  both  the  same  on  common  agricultival  labour.    In  some  instances  there  is  a 
diranction. 

G.J    T.N. 


37. — Certainly  not  so  industrious  as  formerly,  nor  so  good  workmen.  They  are  glad  of  any 
excuse  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  parish  if  they  can.  A  case  occurred  from  thu 
parish,  at  the  last  county  sessions,  on  Friday  last,  where  a  pauper  went  for  his  weekly  parish 
allowance  of  15«.  to  the  overseer,  having  been  paid  23c.  for  labour  tluee  days  previously,  and 
was  indicted  by  the  parish,  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  hard  labour  in  the  house  of  coiieo- 
tion. 

G.J. 


38. — ^The  labourers  in  this  parish  seldom  change  masters ;  not  more  frequently  than  formerly. 
I  allude  to  horsekeepers  and  yard*  men. 


53. — I  believe  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  burning^  have  arisen  out  of  revenge,  by  unem- 
ployed labourers,  against  overseers  who,  perhaps,  may  have  treated  them  ratktr  n&xihly 
when  they  have  applied  for  labour  or  money. 
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BOURNB. 


TJUtmmi  miUM. 


(A.)-767. 

(r — 


-)-767. 


64L 


4^-Aboal  100. 


CHATTERIS  (ItLs  ov  Xlt.) 

/  Sewmrdf  Ortri^er. 

Ra^t  Hemimgimt  AmUUiiI  OftfMtr. 


4.^Abottt  MM). 


5^Aboiit  130. 


5v— About  550. 


7.— Gtncrmlly  about  10;  no  Scotch  or  Irish. 


7.^150,  of  whom  50  at*  IMl 


84.^Not  any  now,  but  thera  have  b««n,  and 
of  couTM  will  be  agmin,  if  tho  means  of 
employraeiit  are  not  increased.  I  belirvo  not 
any  work  dona  for  individuals  is  paid  for  by 
thoparish. 


24. — A  few  famiUts  rtctivo  aomt  weekly  rt* 
lief  in  winter  only,  at  the  rate,  to  gene- 
ral, of  2«.  por  head,  if  above  5  in  number.  No 
work  dono  for  indifiduals  paid  for  by  tho 
pariah. 


85«— A  scale  of  bread  alk>«anco  was  ftxed 
soma  years  ago;   and»  althouffh  not 
now  acted  upon  br  tho  mafpstrates.  does,  in 
point  of  fact,  reguUtt  parochial  rslief. 


89. — Froqnootly,  from  1«.  to  2«.  per  wttk. 


25-— No. 


29. — None;  if  thoy  am  abU-bodiod  nsen, 

copt  during  a  low  woeki  in  wialsr, 
work  is  scares,  and  thoo  bot  tfifinf,  say 
la.  6A  pof  wook. 


S7^»Mueh  the  same. 


37. — Fast  dacteaaing. 


33. — Tea;  from  a  want  of  means  to  ompkiy 


38.— Yes )  for  want  of  unity  bttwoon 

and  saaa.  Tho  laboursn  used  to  think 
it  a  disgrace  to  have  pariah  nliai;  hul  now  H 
is  made  qiuto  a  trade.  * 


ft8«— Tho  poverty  which  compelled  tho  farmer 
to  use  tho  throshing-machine  bom  down 
Am  Ubootw  to  uapfecsMotod  distfsm. 


53.— Riots  in  our  agricultaial  diilikt 

caused  In  a  gmol 
waal  of  omploy«o»t 


M 
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ai-547. 

4.— 60. 

m  W, 

ft,— as. 

W.W. 

7.— Veiy  few. 

No  Iri.h  or  SeoUh. 

w.m 

24. — Huij  with  luge  fwniliM  bara  an  allowance  Cti  tbe  jouagei  childnn. 
No.    No  work  done  Cn  indhidaalt  partly  paid  for  by  tbe  pamh- 


J  The  scale  iisuedby  ttemaglitcatea,  Dec.  IS,  1S21,  aod  acted 
upon  Tot  yenra,  waa  the  following  ;~A  lingle  woman  3 
quartern  lonvei  per  veck  ;  lingle  man,  4 ;  man  aoci  wife, 
25.—  1;  man,  wiff,  and  I  child,  8;  do.  with  2  children,  0;  do. 
with  3  cbildreu,  11 ;  man,  wife,  and  4  children  and  upwardi, 
3  quttttm  loaves  per  head,  per  week ;  paid  accordiag  to  the  price 
of  Ihe  beat  bread.  Though  now  fomially  rejecttd  by  the  juaticei, 
it  ii  vicluaUy  lecognised  ai  the  icale  of  relief.  W.  M. 

By  a  icafe  recommended  l>y  magittratea  )V.  iV. 


29.— 1 


ijxt  week  lesi  to  single  n 
Then  hu  been  a  vory  a 
'.  per  week.  I  hope  the  lya 
I  enlighlened  the  policy  of  n 
^ve[,  arc  still  to  be  found. 


}V.  fV. 

iBidornbla  diScrence ;  from  5: 
em  i>  diicontinutd.     The  firei 


37. — There  ii  ^neraT,  and,  I  believe,  well  founded  complaint 
that  the  labourEra  are  nol  n  induitrioui  aa  furmerly.  It 
ii  the  necenaij'  eiTjct  of  putting  men  into  the  crave  1-pi la,  paid  lo 
low  that  work  IB  not  even  eipected.  I  hare  known  nble. bodied 
men  paid '2t.8if.  a  week  for  digging  gravel,  or  itandiuginar  atHiut 
the  giavel'pit  fur  lo  many  houn  id  the  day.  Such  an  education 
can  never  produce  good  labourer!.  fV.  M. 

Certainly  worae, IP.  IV. 


uily  atiiee  from  the  Blute  lo  which  (be 
38.—  agricultucal  labourer!  are  reduced.  The  bond  of  good  feel- 
ing between  mnater  and  leivanl  ia  biiisl  asunder.  The 
great  farms  have  too  generally  Kwallawedup  the  little  occupalioni 
which  formerly  stimulated  liie  eecvant  lo  indiiiitry,  obedionce.  and 
economy.  (('  M.  No,  because  their  employers 
know  they  would  l>ecome  chargesUe  immediately.         IK  h' 

M. — I  eoDceir*  they  are  chiefly  attributable  to  a  long  coium  of 
bad  emeution  of  the  poor  lawa.  Sealei  of  allowance  had 
TedueedwigFa,by  enabling  the  farmer  to  know  exactly  how  far  he 
might  preaa  upon  the  laboureta.  I  cannot  better  illuitiate  what  I 
mean  than  by  etaling  the  conduct  of  the  farmeia  in  a  populous 
pariah  in  my  own  nei|{hbnurhood  in  1829.  All  the  roamed  men, 
amounting  to  mom  than  40,  war*  pat  upon  tha  pariah  rates,  and 
Uu ungia abla-bodied :  .\       t    .,     .  ... 


.   In 
n  thif 


St.  or  Gi.  a  week  initead  of 
lOi.  Thelabourenweredia- 
contented,  and  tody  to 
commit  every  act  of  insub- 
ordination and  revi 
almost  every  parig 
county  wherein  riou  m  n"- 
have  taken  place,  I  think 
the  causa  wai  chiefly  tha 
cruel  policy  of  payiug  Iha 
aingle  men  much  below  tha 
fair  rate  of  wages.  Ivisited 
most  of  the  pariibes  al  the 
lime,  and  foundihe  labotiT' 
rrally  ai  "" 
'The  objcci 
and  firei  woi  the  same ;  not 
tha  wanton  desitiuction  of 
praperty,  but  (o  obtain 
higher  wagCT,  which  was 
too  i;enerally  the  reiult- 
Wherever  such  means  of  in- 
timidation have  been  used, 
a  consequent  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  pooi 
has  taken  place.  Immedi- 
ately afteilhefire  atGuildea 
Morden,  in  1831,  I  weal  to 
the  puriih,  and  found  the 


t1ie 


ambled  in 


estiy 


era  put  upon  i 
•  taken  by  U 


idling  vtbat  I  bey 
couia  oo  to  put  their  la<^ 
bourara  in  a  better  slate,  by 
raising  Iheir  wages.  I  re- 
monitrattd  with  them  npon 
theimpolicyofdoingitthen, 
ai  il  would  be  a  bonus  foi 
snch  wickedoesa.     W.  M. 

No.  mw. 
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FORDHAU. 


/?.  D.  FgMon  and  John  Mimeit,  Orerteen. 
Gtorge  Denrnt,  ChuxchwArden. 


(A.)— 1,325. 
(CQ— ]2#.3<1 


FOXTON. 


^•MMii  Uurreii,  Orerteer. 


(A.)— 408. 


(C.)— 1/.  Of.  Ud. 


4. — It  depends  entirelv  on  the  price  of  corn,  which  afl^ctf 
the  fanning  ol^the  land. 


5.— Aboutl97famiUet. 


5.— 


7* — 35,  indoding  mechanic!  and  labourers.    No  Irish  nor 
Scotch. 


24. — No  ;  we  have  not  more  than  6  or  7,  who  have  no 
rfffiilar  allowance,  but  are  obliged  to  apply  when 
their  chiluren  are  out  of  employment;  but  thev  nave  little 
or  nothing  when  their  children  have  work,  ^o  work  done 
for  individuals  paid  for  by  the  parish. 


7.— 


24. — ^No  able-bodied  labourers  i«« 
ceiving  relie£ 


25. — ^Yes ;  half  stone  of  6our  per  head,  and  6d.  per  head 

extra. 


25. — ^According   to   the  price  of 
bread. 


29. — ^No  difference,  except  when  work  is  scarce,  when  the 
single  men  will  work  for  a  trifle  less  than  the  mar- 
ried; the  married  men  with  families  prefer  working  the 
gravel-pit,  with  the  overseer's  asiistance. 


37. — Certainly  decreasing,  and  more  careless  woikmen 
than  form«*rly.  The  poor  laws  are  taken  advantage 
of ;  they  know  th«y  mutt  be  maintained  whether  they 
work  or  not;  and  the  clerical  magistrates  have  encouraged 
the  poor  in  this  respect 


29. — Single  men  here  have  Bs,  par 
week ;  married  lOt. 


38. — We  think  they  do.    The  reason  is,  if  a  man  has  a 
wife  and  5  children,  the  eldest  not  more  than  7,  he 
cannot  in  the  winter  maintain  them,  therefore  he  applies 
to  tlie  overseer  lor  aisistance. 


37. — Certainly  the  labourers  are 
infinitely  less  desirous  of 
giving  satinfaction  to  their  em- 
ployeis  than  formerly,  fiom  the 
circumstance  of  being  able  to  de« 
mand  employment  or  relief  tnm 
the  overseen,  thrrebr  obtaining 
vuiBciinit  income  with  little  labour 
for  it 


38. 


53. — No  doubt  done  to  intimidate  employers,  by  such  base 
means  to  obtain  higher  wages.  The  independent 
ferling  which  was  once  cherished  1^  the  labourers  is  com- 
pletely lost,  and  they  think  it  now  no  disgrace  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  parish  for  support;  and  if  they  cannot 
obtain  just  what  they  think  they  ought,  they  have  recourse 
to  abuse,  threate,  and  at  last  fipul  meant. 


53. — I  think  the  want  of  regular 
emolojrment  among  the  a^ 
ricultural  labourers  waf  oae  mam 
cause  of  the  riots,  Ac.  asit  appearf 
to  have  prevailed  moet  la  the  niDtl 
populous  districts. 
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HISTON, 

ST.  ANDREW  WITH  ST. 

BTELBDRED. 


LINTON. 


r.  P.  3fickell,  Vicar. 
(A.)~784. 


(C.)— 17i.  llrf. 


4.-66. 


5«— About  90. 


7. — About  20  families. 


24. — 5  receive  relief  on  account 
of  their  families ;  none 
for  themselves.  An  allowance 
is  made  from  the  poor  rates 
when  the  family  amounts  to  4 
small  children  and  upwards. 
No  work  done  for  individuals 
paid  for  by  the  parish. 


25« — In  some  measure,  accord- 
ing to  a  bread  scale 
drawn  up  by  the  magistrates 
in  1821. 


29« — Very  trifling,  if  any. 


37. — ^Decreasing,  from  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  their  being 
partially  employed  in  the  gra- 
vel-pits, where  they  do  little  or 
nothing,  and  consequently  are 
less  afle  and  less  willing  to 
work  when  other  employment 
can  be  had. 


38.— No. 


Jokn  Adeock,  Assistant  Overseer. 
L,  Fisher  J  Linton  €k)urt. 


LITTLEPORT. 

(IsLB  or  Ely.) 

M,  WaddeloWfAMnat  Overseer. 


(A.)— 1,678. 


(CQ— U.  1*.  7d. 


(A.)— 2,644 


(C.)— 16f.3<l. 


4.— 


4.— 280  to  320. 


5. — 138,  according  to  the  last 
census.         •    /.  A, 


5.— 320. 


7.— About  20.    No    Irish   or 
Scotch.  /.  A. 


7« — Some  Irish  in  summer  | 
from  10  to  20. 


24. — Occasional,  to  large  fami- 
lies, beginning  at4.  The 
surveyors  take  digging  of  indi- 
viduals for  the  employment'  of 
extra  labourers,  which  is  put  out 
at  per  rod,  and  two-thirds  paid 
by  the  parish.  /.  A, 

Large  families  are  occasion- 
ally relieved. 


24. — ^Able-bodied  labourers  are 
always  paid  10«.  a  week 
in  winter.  Wages  are  never 
made  up  to  them,  unless  their 
family  is  uuemplo)red,  or  too 
large  to  be  maintained  upon 
their  wages.  Allowance  be- 
gins  at  4  children. 


E.F, 


25.— 2«.6<f  to3f. 
to  widows; 
St.  6e{.  to  4f.  to  old  and  infirm 
men.  JS,  F, 


25. — Upon  a  scale ;  man  and 
wife  5«.  per  week;  lf.6e^ 
per  child  for  two  ;  if  more,  4#. 
to  the  man  and  wife,  and  It.  6 A 
to  each  child. 


29.— No.  /.  A. 

Not  to  men  of  the  same  abi- 
lity. E.  F. 


29. — ^No  difference  in  wages. 
When  work  is  scarce, 
the  married  men  are  employed 
in  preference. 


37. — ^The  labourers  generally 
are  good,  and  as  good 
as  formerlv,  excepting  those 
who  are  deteriorated  by  the 
operation  of  the  poor  laws. 

KF 


37* — ^It  is,  rapidly.   Labouren 
are  more  mdiflferent  to 
their  own  characters  and  the 
interest  of  their  employers. 


53.^ — ^No  agricultural  riots 
took  place  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  burnings,  I 
think,  took  place  from  inoivi- 
doal  malice. 


38. — ^The  good  ones  seldom  do ; 
nor  does  it  occur  more 
firequently  than  formerly. 


53. — Discontent,  ^nented  by 
the  maladministiation  of 
the  poor  laws. 


38. — ^Labouren  are  constantly 
changing  their  places, 
being  independent  of  their 
masten  from  the  operation  of 
the  poor  laws. 


.  -f 


53. — ^None. 
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ST.  MARY,  (IiLs  OF  Ely.) 

HELBOURN. 

Henrif  Lawrenetf  CharchifBrden. 

fViUiam  C.  Carver,  Of ene^. 

(A.)— 1,796. 

(A.)— 1,474. 

(C.)— 12#.  \d. 

(C.)— 9t.  2d, 

4— About  200. 

4.— About  180. 

5« — ^200  by  the  lait  population  retuni ;  there  are  lome 
farms  which  employ  Teij  few  labourers  belonging 
to  the  parish. 

6. — Of  all  sorts,  from  10  JMn 
and  upwards,  about  260. 

7. — ^None. 

7.— Very  few.  No  Scotch  or 
Insh. 

24. — About  12  receive  relief  the  whole  year,  on  account  of 
Urge  families.  No  number  can  be  stated  at  which 
such'  allowance  commences ;  they  are  paid  a  sum  to  make 
thi-ir  earnings  sufficient  to  support  the  family.  No  work 
done  for  incuTiduals  is  paid  for  by  the  parish. 


24^ — ^No  allowance  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  large  families. 
Occasionally,  when  no  work 
could  be  found,  men  have  been  set 
to  dig,  the  farmer  naying  lOt.  per 
acre,  the  value  of  ploughing. 


25.— No ;  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers.  The 
magistrates  once  laid  down  a  scale,  which  was  the 
woist  thing  they  ever  did.  The  able-bodied  pauper  comes 
Loldly  forward,  and  demands  his  money  as  a  matter  of 
right,  which  I  am  ready  to  prove  has  occurred  in  50  dif- 
ferent instances. 


25. — According  to  necessity. 


29^ — No  ;  each  person  is  paid  according  to  the  work  he 
performs. 


37^— Considerably  worse,  and  still  decreasing,  owing  to 
the  reason  g^iven  in  the  38th  answer,  and  tiieir 
pladng  too  much  dependence  on  parochial  relief. 


88.— Much  more  frequently,  because,  at  present,  an  able- 
bodied  man  obtains  as  much  money  when  out  of 
work  as  he  can  by  labouring.  A  man  oot  of  work,  with  a 
Wife  and  6  chiklren,  gets  from  the  parish  13«.  or  14«.  If 
he  works  the  whole  week,  he  gets  10«.,  and  then  goes  to 
the  parish  for  the  remainder. 

53^— We  have  not  had  any. 


29. — Some  farmers  make  a  litllo 
difference  j    others    make 
none. 


37. — Rather  diminishing. 


38. — No  perceptible  di£brtnc«. 


53. — We  have  had  none  here,  and 
can  form  no  opinion  of  tht 
causes  in  other  placet. 
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MELDRETH. 


John  Burr,  Churchwarden. 


(A.)— 643 


(CQ—IO/.  5«/7 


4.^—1 15  labourers,  with  a  labour 
rate,  would  occupy  all  the 
land  in  thii  parish. 


OVER. 
Frederick  Rohineon,  Orerseer  for  4  years. 


(A.)— 989. 


(C.)— 17#.  U. 


5^About  120. 


5.— 


7* — ^None. 


7.— 


24« — ^None,  except  that  children  are 
sent  to  school,  and  allowed 
]#.  each|  to  large  families. 


24. — None  at  this  time. 


25. — ^No  relief  but  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  work/ 


25. 


-No ;  as  orerseer  I  gif  e  what  appears  to  me  right) 
keeping  in  mind  the  views  of  the  magistrates. 


29. — ^Yes;    single   men  are  paid 
from  6«.  to   9f.;    married 
from  9f.  to  10«. 


29. — ^2f.  per  week  more  to  the  married  man. 


37. — ^Worse,  on  account  of  land 
being  let  out  of  the  parish, 
and  they  will  not  take  the  la- 
bourers.  A  good  labour  rate  is 
very  much  wanted;  there  would 
then  be  no  poor. 


37. — Certainly  decreasing,  and  must,  I  think,  continue  to 
do  so,  while  able-bodied  men  are  allowed  to  apply 
to  a  parish  for  work,  ond  the  overseer  is  compelled  to 
employ  them.  Where  the  parish  has  40  or  50  employed, 
it  is  quite  impossible  they  can  all  be  attended  to.  They 
receive  their  money  without  any  adequate  eqiuvalent  in 
the  shape  of  labour.  Hence  habits  of  idleness  are  formed, 
and  we  find  they  do  not  want  to  leave  the  parish,  except 
in  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year,  when  larg^e  wages  are  given. 


38. — ^No  change  at  all. 


38. — Money  from  a  parish  was  formerly  considered  a  de- 
radation ;  but  now,  in  the  busy  seasons  of  the 


year,  if  a  labourer  can  go  into  an  adjoining  parish,  and 
earn  It.  per  week  more,  be  will  leave  his  old  master,  well 
knowing  the  magistrates  will  compel  the  parish  to  main- 
tain  him  when  he  returns. 


53. — ^Kecp  up  the  price  of  labour, 
or   there    will    be    always 
cause  to  fear. 


53. — I  consider  it  arose  from  the  feeling  of  hatred  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  man,  brought  on  by  the  present  poor 
laws.    The  poor  look  upon  the  farmer  as  their  oppressor, 
and  the  magistrate  as  their  benefactor. 
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PAPWORTH  SAINT  AONSa 


H.  J.  S/Hwlmf,  R«cior. 


ROTSTON. 


GmtmHti  D^cwrm,  Vcttry  CWf  k 

Ovei 


(CV-IO..  lOil. 


5. — Above  20  xtan,  17 ;  undtr  20,  and  abort 

10,  9 ;  tout  26,  boiidtf  faimtra*  wet- 

▼abU  and  out-resideBtt,  wbo  como  for  work 

occatiopally. 


7. — No  ooo^pariihtonen. 


C— About  IX 


5*— 60. 


7<— About  20  Uboatn.    Tvo  Iriah, 
Scotch. 


24. — Nose ;  but  in  th»  rrtpect  wo  aro  rather 
an  exception.  Formerly  work  done  for 
iudinduali  wai  pertly  paid  for  b/the  tiarith 
in  the  ihape  of  ailowauce  on  account  of  large 
familteii  but  it  b  not  ao  now. 


25. — I  ihould  tay,  yet ;  but  only  on  the  autho- 
rity of  othen. 


24. — ^The  mafittralee  re(|ttife  an  allowance  to 
be  made  accordinf  lo  the  nuBiber  in 
their  familiee,  which  the  partthionefe  reeiat 
Not  any  receive  allowance ;  and  the  eyotein  of 
nariuf  for  work  from  the  poor  Mlea  it  objected 
to  by  thia  pariah. 


25.— Accordinf  to  the  price  of  the  beet  bread  | 

half  a  |ierk  to  each  peimi  in  the  lamilT 
boMttlythe  ' 


29. — None  with  ua;  but  a  moat  dtitrewing 
diflcrcuce  in  tome  of  the  neighbouring 
pariahca. 


29. — Not  any  in  BMrney,  though,  f^wm  the  pre* 
frrence  ahown  to  the  aMiiied,  there  U  a 
diSerence  in  reality. 


37. — F^rmerB  KMnrtimea  compUin  of  diminish- 
iog  induitij,  but  are  unable  to  tub- 
atantiate  their  cumplaiitta.  I  imagine  that  the 
labourer  works  more  unwillingly,  but  not  Iret 
ikilfully,  and,  a«  miKht  be  expected,  fceb  little 
tntrrret  in  h.a  employer. 


37^— Labourefi  are  employed  now,  not  bscaute 
the  work  ie  wanted,  but  became  the 
occu|4era  of  land  are  compelWd  by  the  pwr 
lawt  to  employ  them.  Conte^uimtlir  the  akill 
of  the  labooier  doet  net  iniwence  htt  being 


33. — The  labourer,  or,  a*  iu  thia  diatrict,  •hep- 
herd  or  horte-keeper,  changrt  hta  place 
through  the  law  of  hiring  and  Mnrtce,  which 
wheie  it  is  not  evaded  (t>ioK«bly  attheetfenae 
of  a  future  law-suit)  totally  preventa  hta  retain* 
ing  his  place.  


53. — ^The  ftnt  cause  waa  undoubtedly  diati 

and  conaeuueot  <Uaaatia€actk«n  stirred 
sen.    That  the  aaaemblageo  at  tht 


np  by  bad  men. 

beer  shopa  bioia|ht  the  evil  tleminta  \m  a  Ibcnt 
it  the  opinion  of  many  clergywMn  and  magit* 
tratec^  but  pereenally  I  know  nothing  of  tUi^ 
hafiag  hid  no  ditconttot  i»  ■/  uwa  paiiah. 


empl*fyed,  aa  he  mutt  certainly  be  if  veer  ae 
unskilful ;  and  when  akill  ia  net  rewarded  it 


cvaa«  •  to  be  acquired. 


38.— The  situaiion  of  the  labevrer  la  eenaidem* 
bly  detenoraled  by  the  increaae  ef  pe* 
nulattoo  Among  the  Poo'*  which  the  poet  lawt 
have  aggravated.  The  lahounra  have  now, 
tram  the  eiceea  ol  their  numbrtt,  leet  the  choice 
of  servtcea  than  heretoCare.  Cnmpnlaien  la  new 

re«jui«te  to  ablige  the 


S3.  —  UimatiWaciion 
atthedecraeeedna* 
riah  allowance  teMed 
\m 
•f 


rate-pnyert  Ie  giee 


net  t«eheig« 
Inwerk. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


GREAT  SHSLFORD. 


'PetiT  Qrain, 


(C.)— 17f. 


LITTLE  S0ELFORD. 


CharUt  Beaiet. 


(A.>-^83.     - 


6</. 


4.— 


4. — ^We  have  35  married  men,  27 
tingle,  and  21  boys,  which 
are  not  too  many  to  cultif  ate  the 
land  properly. 


6^ 


5. — Fide  preTiooi  answer. 


7^ 


7, — ^Not  more  than  6,    No  Iriah 
or  Scotch. 


24« — About  6  able-bodied  labourer!  in  the  employment  of 
individualf,  wfho  generally  receive  allowance  on  ac- 
count of  their  Urge  fiimiliet ;  and  there  would  be  more  if 
we  did  not  employ  men  with  large  families  as  much  as  we 
can  at  piece  work. 


24.— The  children  of  those  who 
have  laroe  families  are  sent 
to  the  gnvel-pu,  and  are  albwed 
If.  6(L  to  2«.  per  week  for  idleness. 
No  work  done  for  individuals  paid 
for  by  the  parish. 


254 — G^enerally  according  to  the  price  of  bread,  at  the  rate 
of  two  quartern  loaves  per  head  weekly  through  the 
fiunily;  which  plan  was  adopted  by  the  district  magis- 
trates some  time  since,  but,  I  belieye,  is  now  g^erally  ois- 
approved  of  by  them. 


25.— 


29< — Generally  It.  per  week  difference. 


29.— 2ff.  per  week. 


37. — Certainly  decreasing ;  and  they  are  not  better  work- 
men, but  I  think  me  contrary,'for  this  reason :  that 
they  receive  as  much  fordoing  comparatively  nothing  on  the 
iMunsh  account  as  they  do  from  t|;ie  farmers  for  working 
nard  for  perhaps  12  hours,  which,  m  my  opinion,  destroys 
the  industry  anid  independence  of  the  laoourers. 


37. — ^Not    increasing,    in    conse* 
quence  of  their  being  throwa 
so  frequently  on  the  parish. 


38< — ^I  think  they  do,  particularly  men  with  large  families, 
for  the  reason  stated  in  answer  37. 


38.-^Our  labourers  are  hired  by 
the  week« 


53. — ^The  pretence  for  riotiug  in  my  neighbourhood  was  for 
an  increase  of  wages,  which,  although  in  most  in- 
stances granted,  was,  in  my  opinion,  unnecessary,  as  the 
labourers  were  then  paid  as  much  as  they  have  been  at  any 
time  during  the  last  30  yean,  when  provisions  were  equally 
cheap.  The  burnings  were  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
acts  of  tho  lower  orders  in  tM  immediate  neighbourhood* 


53. — Distress  in  many  instances. 
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STETCHWORTIL 


JHekardjEaionf  J.P^  Principal  Owner  and 

Occupier. 


rcQ— ia#.  ^. 


4. — ^Aboot  100  generally. 


5<— All  are  agiicottoral ;  for  nmnben  refer  to 
the  population  xetom. 


7^ 


SUTTON  (laui  ov  Blt.) 
Jamet  Curtanee,  Churchwarden. 


(A.)--l,362. 
(C.)— 16*.  2rfr 


4 — 165,  according  to. the  •yatem  here  of 
farming. 


5<-165. 


74 — ^None,  except  the  Iriih  in  harfeat 


24. — Quite  uncertain.  Allowance  begins  when 
the  aggregate  eaminga  of  the  whole 
family  are  not  tutficient  to  purchase  half  a 
atone  of  flour,  and  B<L  per  head  for  other  ne- 
cessaries. Fuel  is  in  eeneral  supplied  sratis 
in  the  winter.  Work  done  for  indiTiduau  not 
partly  paid  for  by  the  parish. 


24i — Beginninjg  at  the  sixth  child  when  the 
father  is  in  regular  employment;  not 
more  than  one  or  two  instances.    No  work  for 
indinduals  paid  for  by  the  parish. 


25* — According  to  the  earnings  and  number  of 
the  family. 


25« — Yes;  out  of  employment,  5f.  nun  and 
wife.  Is.  3(L  childien  each. 


89«— NodiArence. 

29.— No. 

S7.~No  difference. 

37. — Not  much  difibrence. 

38.— No. 

38.— No  material  difierence  in  this  respect 

53. — There  were  none  in  this  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood. 

53— 
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GAMBRIDGE: 


THORNEY  ABBEY,  (Iilk  of  Ely.) 

JVifiiam  Hurray  Oveneer. 
T,  fVmg,  Thomey  Abbey. 


A)-.2,055.    • 


C.}— 1/.  g».  8rf. 


HOLY  TRINITY,  (Ibli  ov  Ely.) 
(A)— 4,32.5. 


(CV- 13#.  2</, 


4.— 


5.— Above  20  yean  of  age,  G30 ;  under  20  and 
aboTe  10,  65.    Total,  695.      m  H. 


5. — 170,  besides  a  considerable    number  of 
watermen  and  porters. 


7^— The  number  of  non-resident  parishioners 
is  very  inconsiderable ;  there  is  an  influx 
of  Irish  and  English  labourers  in  the  summer, 
to  the  amount  of  some  hundredii.       fV.  H, 


7. — ^Very  few. 


Si* — ^None,  at  any  period  of  the  year,  except  on 
occasions  of  sickness,  or  what  may  be 
given  voluntarily  by  the  parishioners  in  cases 
of  large  families.  T,  fV, 

If  6<(.  a  week  in  winter  for  each  child  a  U- 
bourer  may  have  above  3,  unable  to  earn  anj 
thing,  provided  he  pays  his  own  rent,  and  is 
guilty  of  no  migdemeanour. fV.  H. 


24. — The  average  number  of  able-bodied  la- 
bourers receiving  relief  in  the  winter 
season  is  50.    Work  done  for  individuals  is 
not  partly  paid  for  by  the  parish. 


25. — In  cases  of  sickoess,  relief  is  given  in  pro- 
pottion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  a 
family,  at  the  rate  of  about  5«.  ^d,  or  6«.  for  a 
man  and  his  wife,  with  an  increase  of  It.  or 
If.  2(/.,  according  to  the  price  of  flour,  and  cir- 
cumstances, for  each  of  his  children.     T.  fV, 


25. — A  man  and  wife  unemployed  get  5f.  of 
the  parish,    and   It.  6d,  eacn  child  ; 
where  there  are  3  children,  the  man  and  wife 
only  4f .    Widows  from  2f.  to  3f.  each. 


29.^None. 
None. 


W.H, 


29. — No  difference  is  made  between  single  and 
married  men  when  their  labour  is  equaL 


37.— I  apprehend  there  is  no  material  change 
gomg  on  in  this  respect.  T,  fV. 


38.— I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 


53. — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  caused  in 
many  places  by  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, by  inadequate  wages,  mal-administiation 
of  the  poor  laws,  and  neglect  of  the  moral,  cul- 
ture of  the  poor. 


37. — We  consider,  generally  speaking,  they 
are  not  ko  industrious  m  the  winter 
season.  We  attribute  it  mainly  to  the  o))era- 
tion  of  the  allowance  system,  which  enables 
the  labourers,  particularly  those  with  families, 
to  obtain  from  the  overseers  a  larger  sum  than 
their  earnings  would  amount  to  if  fully  em- 
ployed. In  the  summer  season  we  perceive  no 
material  difference. 


38, — They  certainly  do ;  to  be   attributed  to 
the  cause  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
answer. 


53. — No  riots  or  burnings  took  place  in  this 
neighbourhood. 
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TRUMPINGTON. 


Oeorgt  Cummfff  late  Aisistant  Overseer. 


(A.)~722. 


i 


(C)—10i.  Zd, 


4.— 


^.— Numb«T  aboTe  20,  82 ;  under  20  and  abore  10,  50 
and  upwards :  total  132. 


WATERBBACH. 


John  DentoHy  Labouring  Gardener* 


{ 


A)— 1,146. 


C.)~9f.4r/. 


4.— 


5.— Above  20  vean  of  age,  120; 
under  20  and  above  10,  55; 
toUl  175. 


7. — 15.    No  Iriih  or  Scotch. 


7. — At  leaat  one-third;  batnei* 
ther  Iriih  nor  Scotch. 


24. — ^At  lome  aeatoni  a  g^at  many  able-bodied  Uboiuert 
receive  allowance. 


24^ — In  tome  ftfw  cases  allowance 
is  made  on  account  of  large 
families,  but  the  system  has  re- 
cently been  checked  by  the  magis- 
trates. It  commences  when  their 
united  earnings  do  not  amount  to 
the  magfistrates'  scale. 


25.— >A  single  man,  6«. ;  ^man  aud  wife,  7«. ;  man,  wife, 
and  child,  9«. ;  if  they  perform  any  labour  under 
the  direction  of  the  overseer. 


25. — ^Yes,  by  the  scale  of  the  ma- 
gistrates;   and  by  it  the 
farmers  seem  to  regulate  the  price 
of  labour. 


29. — ^None,  unless  paid  |rom  parish  funds. 


29^ — No    difference,  except  when 
working  for  the  parish* 


37. — In  (his  parish  the  great  proportion  of  labourers  are 
eminently  industrious.  The  desire  to  be  so,  I  be- 
lieve, is  increasing.  Betfer  workmen  cannot  be.  But 
the  delinquent  poor  are  the  reverse;  kuowins  what  de- 
mand they  can  weekly  make  upon  the  parish  funds,  they 
rapidly  descend  in  the  scale,  and  will  so  long  as  a  refe- 
rence to  magistrates  is  allowed. 


37. — In  porti   Init    not  generally 


so. 


38. — ^They  do  not  hesitate  to  change,  because  character  is 
of  no  consequence,  as  they  know  what  they  ^an 
demand  of  the  overseers.    This  b  very  l>ad. 


38. — Yes ;  and  I  attribute  it  prin« 
cipally  to  the  pride  of  their 
emplo}'era. 


I  presums  that  they  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ac- 
comited  for  bv  the  sudden  transition  from  high  to  low 
53.—  wages,  and  the  present  surplus  of  labourers  causing 
a  suspension  of  piece-work,  and  less  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  the  same  money.  A^cultural  labouiers  would 
all  be  apportioned  among  the  formers,  escefit  in  pamhes 
where  tytnes  are  taken  in  kind :  for  the  quiet  ofthe  country 
a  commutation  should,  at  all  hasards,  be  immediately  en- 
tered into  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  there  is  no  danger  in  a 
nral  population  if  they  hf  ve  labour  given  them. 


53, — Distrcu  on  the  port  of  tho 
labourers,  occasioned  by 
want  of  sympathy  on  the  pari  of 
the  magistrates  and  rarmenu 
There  are  other  causes,  which  I 
have  enumerated  in  the  'F^ba* 
sant*s  Voice' 


A 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


UFWELL,  (IiiLB  or  Elt.) 
fV.  HopUni,  Oveneer. 


(A.)— 1,248. 

(A.)— 965. 

(Q)— 18#.  5dL 

(C.)— )8j.2c/. 

4— 

4. — 3  to  100  acres,  besides  women 
and  children. 

• 

5v— 

5.-222,  according  to  tbe  census* 

7*— 


24. — ^Bat  few,  except  where  there  are  large  families  and 
young  children ;  biit  as  soon  as  1  or  2  of  the  chil- 
dren are  old  enough  to  work,  and  the  eldest  can  miud  the 
othera,  and  the  wife  go  out  to  work,  they  then  want  no 
more  relief  while  they  have  employment 


WIMBLINGTON,  (Islb  of 
Ely.) 

Thoma9  Oirutf* 


7.— From  20  to  90  Irish ;  in  hax^ 
vest  a  grater  number. 


24, — ^A  few  with  large  young  fa- 
milies occasionally  receive 
relief  in  winter.  Wo)k  done  for  in- 
dividuals is  not  partly  paid  for  by 
the  parish. 


25^ — ^The  scale  is  at  the  rate  of  half  a  stone  of  flour  per 
head;  Ad.  per  head  for  shop  things,  and  U,  for 
firing.    Flour  being  3«.  per  vtone,  6  in  a  family  woidd  re- 
quire 9f.  2f.  If. — ^total  IZt. 


25.— No. 


29^No. 


29. — None. 


3n**-I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  habits  of  in- 
dustry. There  is,  unfortunately,  more  often  «  want 
of  work  than  there  should  be,  owing  to  the  confined  means 
possessed  by  farmers  to  employ  them.  The  occi^tionof 
the  labourer  is  of  so  uniform  a  natnre,  that  there  can  be 
hut  little  alteration  in  his  skill  for  better  or  worse;  some 
are,  as  in  all  other  cases,  more  expert  than  others. 


37. — ^They  are   certainly   not  so- 
good  labourers  as  they  werc^ 
former^. 


*— I- 


^b*^^^^^^m 


38>-Veiy  few  changes.     Men  of  good  chwacter  are 
always  Tespecfed  1^  their  masters-;   and  mutoal 
satisfaction  produces  no  change. 


38.— I  ^nk  they  do  not 


53.^^1   think  the  principat  ^part^ 
has  been  caused  by  imita* 
tioB« 


53>— lean  aceonnt  for  it  but  as  a  contagions  moral  disease 
among  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  part  of  so- 
dety.  We  had  nothing  of  it  with  iis.  It  no  doubt  arose, 
in  a  great  degjree,  from  the  labourers  not  having  constant 
and  profitable  employment,  and  among  the  worst  of  the  bad,  stich  as  few  fanners  care  to  haver 
on  their  premises.  Such  scenes  cannSt  be  prevented  l^ng  circulated  when  done ;  but  it  is  a 
misfortune  that  it  should  have  been  so  generally  known.  It  put  the  invention  into  the  headr 
of  bad  men,  who  perhaps  would  have  never  thoneht  of  it  a^one.  Nothing  but  regnlax  vm** 
ployment  can  keep  that  dais  of  people  out  of  mischief« 
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WIMPOUB. 


Roberl  Witktri,  Land  Agent. 


A.)--583. 


C.)-~ll*.  lie/. 


4. — ^If  the  land  be  in  nroportion  of  one-third 

frats  and  two-thirds  arable,  every  50 
clay  land  may  be  well  and  sufficiently 
cultivated  by  1  man,  1  lad,  and  1  boy. 


5. — 82  married  men ;  56  single  mejn,  or  lads  of 
16  and  upwards;  25  boys;  makiur  in 
all  163. 


WISBECH,  (IsLB  ov  ElT.) 

/.  Itlfif  and  J.  Hardmentf  jun.,  Overseers. 

A.  Mitlt  and  T,  Uarkt,  Distributing  and  Col- 

lecting  Overseers. 


(A.>- 


(C.)- 


4.— 


7. — ^None. 


7.— 


24. — None.    All  are  employed    among    the 
fanners  and  pro^'rictors  by  agreement, 
each  occupier  takin*^  his  proportion  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  occupation. 


24.— None, 


25. — ^The  scale  is  one  peck  of  bread  to  a  man 
weekly,  thrve-fuurths  to  a  woman,  one- 
half  to  a  child. 


25. — As  the  case  may  require,  and  by  no- par*' 
titular  scale. 


29. — From  2#.  to  3«.  a  week.    The  married 
men  have  9«.  a  week ;  the  single  men 
and  lads  6«.  to  7f. 


29. — No  difference,  if  the  labour  it  equal. 


37.~I>iminished.  They  place  too  great  depend- 
ence on  the  poor  rates. 


37. — Diminishing. 


38r—Yet.    Few   farmers  make  settlements; 
every  parish  seeks  to  reduce  its  num- 
beiB,  to  avoid  poor  rates. 


38. — ^The  best  sort  of  labonrers  do  not  t  but 
some  will  not  keep  enployment  when 
thej  might. 


53. — ^The  fires  were  lighted  up  by  malice  in 
the  breasts  of  the  labourers,  because 
the  fanners  pinched  them  in  their  wages :  the 
riots  may  be  called  an  effort  to  recover  their 
former  rate  of  wages,  and  answered  their  object. 


53. — No  burnings  in  this  parish,  bat  eoine 
very  near  us.  We  have  had  a  great 
many  depredations,  arising,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, as  we  believe,  firom  want  of  more  bodily 
em]^lo}*ment,  instead  of  which  most  part  of 
their  time  is  occnpied  in  lawless  pursuits,  and 


regularly  frequenting  the  new  beer  shops,  of  which  we  have  a  great  manr,  which  have  proved 
Ihe  greatest  nuztery  of  vice  aud  immorality  the  country  has  czpeiienced  foi 


or  a  kmi(  time  past. 
E% 


m 


CHESTER. 


AUDLEM  TOWNSHIP. 


Qeorge  C/arktf  Overseer. 


(A.)— 1,558. 


4.— 90. 


5.— About  165, 


BOSTOCK  TOWNSHIP. 


Jamet  F,  Franee^  J.  P. 


(A.)--218.  _ 
"(C.)~16«.  6J. 


4.— 


7«— None.   There  being  no  manufacture  car- 
ried on  in  the  township,  we  have  no  em- 
ployment for  them,  nor  for  a  number  of  the 
poor  of  the  townihip. 


5.— 


7.— 


24. — ^No  allowance  on  account  of  large  fami- 
liei,  Familiei  are  relieved  when  unem- 
ployed or  in  want,  by  oider  of  select  vestry  or 
the  overseer.  No  work  done  for  individuals 
paid  for  by  the  parish. 


35.^ 


24. — ^None  receiving  regular  relief  except  in 
the  payment  of  house-rent. 


25. — If.  6r/.  a  head,  if  the  family  is  small ;  and 
if  it  amounts  to  6,  It.  each. 


29.-.No« 


29. — No  difierence. 


37.- 


38.- 


37.— ^The  beer  bill  has  been  the  greatest  cursii 
upon  the  neighbourhood ;  a  shop  for  its 
Rale  is  established  close  to  every  salt-work,  fre- 
quently ke])t  by  the  overlooker  of  the  pans  and 
boilers;  and  the  men  having  io  pass  much 
time  in  the  builing-houses  and  in  steam  are 
naturally  thirsty,  and  spend  a  great  part  of 
their  earnings  in  the  beer  shop,  instead  of 
taking  them  to  their  families. 


38. — No.    The  farmers  almost  wholly  employ 
young  unmarried  men,  who  live  and  eat 
in  their  houses ;  and  when  these  marry,  ihief 
find  employment  in  the  salt-works. 


53.— 


53. — Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred  in  thif 
county.  ^ 


CHESTER- 


CHILDER  THORNTON 
TOWNSHIP. 


Crurt0m  Jckmmm,  Ofenetr. 


RAsthftin  ,y.  Pkkerimf\  Orei^ 
UootoD,  y.  Btdtm       fiecw. 

(O— 4i74i/.  and  17^15^." 


5.— Above  20,  U  ;   under 
20,8:  toUl,  19. 


^p- 


7. — 2  Irish  familiet. 


RASTHAM  k  HOOTON 
TOWNSHIPS. 


HANDFORTH^UM-BOSDKN. 


Jj€Mt€i  SAn^  OwBWr* 


4.— 


5.— B.59;  H.  18. 


7..N0M. 


24v— No  •llowADce. 


24< — None  rKgnlarty. 


(A.)— 1,980. 
'C.>-7«.  5J. 


Ml*  »; 


4. — Upwards  of  80,  earlnn^  of  tKt 

OC€Vp\iA|{  ' 


5. — Koi  to  mony  tmplojtd  as  ooclit 

to  bo.    Sttdi  is  tho  dsptoJwi 

of  tbt  farmio^  iottftst,  that  tiMy 

canoot  pay  their  wayet. ^ 

7.-^Ftw,  tzetpt  thoit  wplojod  is 
woaruig. 


24. — ^AUovaaco  is  onl^  to  ponptff, 
and  aceoidift|(  to  ctrcttmstattett. 
lo  ioaio  rases  at  3  rhiktrsa.  Work 
dono  for  indrndoal*  not  portly  poid 
for  bj  tht 


23. — According  to  circunv 
itancos* 


25^No  scaW. 


29.— None 


29^— NoM. 


,. . 


37.r— Labour  diminishing; 
men  as  good  as  tvfr. 


37.— No  dtflorroco  of  im- 
portance 


38.— No. 


38.— No;    vo  hirs   ftom 
year  to  y««r. 


25.— 


29.— No  distiadioa  km  goottml. 


37. 


Am       1 


53.— Nunc  in  this  part. 


53.— N0|  M«t  h/Mt. 
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CHESTER. 


LEFTWICH  TOWNSHIP. 


OVERPOOL  TOWNSHIP, 

(Eastbau  Pauivu.) 


John  Brastey,  Overseer. 

Ji,  Jonei,  Overserr. 

« 

(A  >— 1,799. 

(A.)— 93. 

• 

(C.)— 2#.  7d. 

(C.)—5J. 

4.-86, 

4,— 

5« — 15.  Th«  labourers  are  chiefly  employed  at 
the  aaU-worki,  aud  in  the  navigation  of 
«ettels  ou  the  Weaver,  with  salt  to  Liverpool. 

5.-22. 

7^22,    No  Ixuh  nor  Scotch. 

7.— r5.    No  Irish  nor  Scotch. 

24ir— Noae.    Nov  and  then  a  labourer's  child 
clothed  vrhen  coing  out  to  service.    No 
wqtk  done  for  iudividuals  is  paid  for  by  the 
rtmh. 

24. — ^Noue.    No  allowance. 

25^ 

25^ — Generally  2«.  a  week  a  head. 

29.-rNo  difference. 

29.-rNo  difference  whatever. 

•37. — ^The  establishing  of  beer  shops  has  a  most 
injurious  eflect  upon  the  lower  classes, 
who  are  often  induced  to  xpend  a  part  of  their 
earnings  in  them.    Within  half  a  mile  from  a 
certain  point  in  this  paiish  there  were  3  old 
public  houses ;  since  the  Act  passedj  there  have 
been  14  new  beer  shops  opened. 

37^ — ^Some  are  certainly  much  more  sober  and 
industrious  than  others,  as  I  conceive 
has  always  been  the  case ;  workmen  much  the 
some. 

38. — ^They  do ;  in  conseauence  of  the  advanced 
wages  given  at  the  solt^works,  whereby 
the  servant  men  are  induced  to  leave  their  ser- 
vices, and  go  to  labour  at  the  salt-works,  before 
they  have  properly  learned  husbandry  work. 

38. — Upon  tlie  whole,  I  think  they  do.    An 
iucrease  of  the  labourers. 

1 

» — ■ .                                                      ■  ' 

53. — No  burniugs  or  riots  in  tliis  neighbour- 
hood. 

t 

m 

53. — None  whatever. 

• 
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R08THXRNK  TOWNSHIP. 


W,  Quitr,  Talton  Park. 


(^>-^;^ 


(C.)-~14f.  btL 


QEEAT  stnroN. 


J9$tpk  0mA§9,  Ommi, 


(C.>-4«.  1 U 


ft^85. 


7.— M.    Nolmlis  BoSMldL 


2C — ^Noat  in  th«  •mpl^jroMiit  of  indifidtiab. 
l1,whofC€«ivt  relief  oa  •ccoual  of  tb«ir 


24«^NoM  wbalvTW.    No  aUovmco 


25.— No  loguUr  acaU.    AUovmmo  it 
nako  up  a  tubtlsteiico  fur  tht 


gifottto 


OTi    QoMranylt.a 


29.-N0 


29r*-M«  JMBiitnct  wlMltvtr* 


37. — ^Thert  it  no  dillorvoco,  tieotrtiog  whoa  a 
maa  it  <lit)H>ttd  fo  bo  idk.  Uo  now 
kaova  btrttar  than  fuimnly  Ihal  tha  pamh 
must  kaop  bim*  an«i  may  bo  nora  locUacd  to 
ladttlgt  moMtlt 


37. — Soma  mora  aober  an4  MaaHioot  tbaa 

vthara,  aa  haa  ahraja  bean  tha 
Worlunan  onich  tba  i 


38.~Not  mort  (rf^na&tljr. 


bX — Sudi  at  have  occurreU  in  thU  part  of  tha 
eouafy  appaar  to  hiva  bean  cauMd  by 
piif  atf  malict. 


38.— Upaa  tba  wbola  I  tlitnli  thty  da.    Aa 
incrtata  of  tha  Uboaarta. 


53^NaM  ahatctar. 
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CHESTER. 

• 

LITTLE  SUTTON. 

THELWALL  TOWNSHIP. 
(RuKCOttN  Parish.) 

WHITBY  TOWNSHIP. 

(EAST1IA.M  PA.UXKK.) 

Richard  Amtry,  Assistant 
Overseer. 

P,  Hedgcock^  Overseer. 

Joiepk  Carter. 

(A.>-^7. 

(A.)— 332. 

(A.)— 234. 

(C.)— 5#.  2</. 

(C.)— 7#.  Irf. 

(C.)— 9#.  Ad, 

4. 

4,—    . 

4.— 

5.— 80. 

5.-^ 

5.— Above  20  yeari  of  age,  20 ; 
under  20,  and  above  10 
years  of  age,  16:  total  36. 

7.— 60.  No  Irish  \  no  Scotch. 

7.— 

7.— 50  at  present ;  6  Scotch ; 
4  lush. 

24« — ^None  whatever.    No  al- 
lowance made. 

24.— No. 

24. — None.    No  allowance.^ 

25. — Uenerplly  2f.  a  week  a 
head. 

25. — ^Relief  is  given  according 
to  their  circumstances. 

25.— No  scale* 

129^— No  diffexence  whatever. 

29.— No. 

29. — ^No  difference^ 

37w— Some  more  sober  and  in- 
dustrious than  others. 

37. — Diminishing;   and  (with 
few  exceptions)    worse 
workmen,  by  reason  of  idleness 
and  drunkenness* 

37. — As  usual. 

38^^They  do ;  which  I  attri- 
bute to  an  increase  in 
the  labourers,  ^ving  the  mas- 
ten  a  larger  selection. 

38.— No  ;  because  most  of  the 
.  labourers    are    idlo  and 
drunken,  and  therefore  do  hot 
obtain  settlement  out  of  the 
township. 

38.— No., 

53.— -None  whatever. 

53.— -No ;  we  have  not  experi- 
enced any. 

53.— Not  had  any  riots   or 
burnings. 

• 
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ST.  AGNES. 

ST.  ANTONY  IN  THE  EAST. 

ThowHu  Bittion, 

Reginald  Pole  CareWf  Member  Select  Vettiy. 

(A.)— 6,642. 

(A.)— 3,099. 

(C.>— 4#.  6</. 

(C.)--5».  lOrf. 

4.--Say  100. 

• 

4.— 

5.— About  30. 

• 

5.— 

7. — ^The  Ubotiring  minen  move  hem  parish 
to  parish  ai  the  mines  improre;  but 
we  hare  no  Irish  nor  Scotch. 


24« — If  an  able-bodied  labourer  is  unable  to 
support  his  familyy  he  and  his  children 
art  employed  on  the  parish  roads  by  way  of 
relief.  No  able-bodied  labourer  is  allowed  any 
relief  from  the  poor  fund  since  1^18.  If  in 
want  of  work,  he  is  sent  to  the  deputy  way- 
warden, where  he  and  his  children  are  em- 
ployed  by  piece-work. 

25^Nut  since  1818. 


24. — ^None,  when  in  full  work  and  perfect 
health. 


25^ — ^The  following  scale;  a  single  man  4f* 
per  week ;  a  man  and  wife.  5«. ;  ditto 
and  child,  6«. ;  ditto  and   2  childreni    7«,| 
ditto  and  3  children,  8t.  j  and  so  on« 


29^— Not  any. 


29^None. 


37« — ^The  labourers  who  occupy  the  cottars 
and  small  portions  of  land,  are  very  in- 
dustrious, partinuariy  so  since  1818,  as  the 
rates  on  their  cottages  and  land  are  greatly 
reduced  since  that  period,  prior  to  which  the 
truck  system  was  practised  by  the  oreneerf* 


37. — ^The  labourers  of  this  pariah  appear  to  be 
less  ablo-bodicd  men  than  those  of 
former  days ;  attributable,  perhaps,  to  a  want 
of  food  suiBciently  nutritious  in  tlie  early  part 
of  their  liTes,  and  especially  to  too  gieat  a  me 
of  that  anti-nutritious  herb  called  tea* 


38.— Our  labourert  are  generally  hired  by  the 
day. 


38^ 


53^— The  beer  shorn  hare  been,  in  onropl* 
nion,  the  rrtnetpal  cause.    They  are  e 
t  to  dTil  society. 


53^ — No  riots  or  burnings  have  taken  place  in 

this  neighbourhMd ;  snd  we  are,  for- 

tunaltly,  ignorant  of  their  causss  end 

qneness  elMwheie* 
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CORNWALL. 


BOTUSFLEMING. 


Wiliiam  May^  Overseer. 


(A.)--279. 


BURYAX  DEANERY, 

Coropiising  the  Parinhes  of  Buuyam,  Sen- 

NJBN|  and  St.  Lotan. 

John  Paffntetm 


(A.>~1,707. 
(C;.)-~2t.  \\dU 


(O- 13#.  4c/. 


4. — If  the  land  was  properly  cultivated  we 

should  not  have  labourers  sufficient, 

and  the  land  would  produce  at  least  one-thiid 

more.    Short  leases  are  ruination  to  the  land 

"T      T;                               I  and  farmer  also. 
D« — 15.  ' 


4.— 


5.— 270  above  20  years  of  iige^  220  aho?e 
10  and  not  exceeding  20, 


7. — None* 


7m — 'HiA  maiqr ;  no  Irish  at  Scotch. 


24^<-sNo^  unless  thpy  are  sick.    No  work  done 
for  individuals  is  partly  paid  for  by  the 
parish* 


24L--<8uch  a  oiactice  nay  be  jaid  to  be  ^un« 
known  heis* 


l2Sr— According  to  their  need. 


25.— 


129« — ^From  Is.  to  2t.  per  week. 


29.— None* 


d7.-^Tfaa  labourers  that  have  small  families 
and  good  masters  are  as  industrious  as 
ever,  but  the  opposite  class  have  lo6t  their  in- 
dependence, through  extreme  poverty* 

37* — ^Thexr  industry  is  increasing,  and  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  better  workmen  than 
formerly^ 

38* — ^I  do  not  think  they  do. 

• 

38.— They  do.    This  may  be  owing  to.  de- 
creasing simplicity  of  manners,  to  a 
greater  facility  of  moving  over  the  country,  to 
tne  relaxation  of  the  once  existing  ties  between 
masters  and  servants,  and  also  to  the  increased 
number  of  persons  seeking  service. 

53«— Want  of  food  and  clothmg* 

» 

&3w— This  neighbourhood  happily  escaped  any 
«nch.viaitatioo« 
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CALSTOCK. 


JVilUam  Crocker,  Acting  OTenecr. 


ST.  COLUMB  MINOR. 


John  NtehvUt. 


(A.)—2,32a^ 
(05^ 0#.  9(1, 


(A.)— l,40f>. 


(C.)— 9i.  9d, 


4« — Cannot  ten. 


4.— 


5.— >About  500. 


5. — 60  aboTe  20  yean  of  ag«;  70  ah>?e  10 
and  not  ecceeding  20. 


7. — Not  man^,  except  in  the  qnony,  and  there 
according  to  the  demand  for  stbnesi 
aometimes  twice  at  many  as  at  other  times. 
No  Scotdi  or  Irish. 


7. — ^Two  or  three  yean  ago  then  wen  none, 
btit  now  then  are  a  great  manr,  at  then  is  a 
new  pier  being  built  at  New  Quay. 


IM^-'They  an  sometimes  reliered  when  in 
distress,  but  not  constantly;  none  at 
pnsent.  A  poor  man  with  5  children  gets 
about  It.  6il.  a  head  oer  week.  No  work  oone 
for  indifidoals  is  paid  for  by  the  parish. 


24. — ^No.    One  shilling  a  week  has  been  al< 
lowed  to  fsmxlies  of  4  children. 


^25, — About    It.  6e/.  per  week  for  children ; 
2t.6^.  per  week  for  aged  persons;  some 
«i  high  as  3t. 


25.— 


29.^1  think  indiriduals  pay  the  labouren  ac- 
cording to  the  work  they  do ;  good  la- 
bouren get  mor^  than  poor. 


29.^ — Only  when  employed  by  the  nts^  and 
then  not  to  any  great  extent 


37^—1  think  the  industry  of  the  labourers  very 
different;  some  continue  to  be  indus- 
trious, while  others  are  very  idle.  Those  who 
hare  land  attached  to  their  cottages  are  the 
most  industrious. 


38.— 'I  do  not  think  they  do. 


53..>Ve  have  had  no  riots  or  fires  in  this 
neighbourhood. 


37^ — ^The  greater  |>art  are  Teiy  industrious. 
I  s£>uld  think  they  an  at  least  not 
worse  than  they  wen  30  yean  since ;  but  ccr* 
taiuly  they  an  better  than  they  wen  5  yean 
since,  when  they  found  their  employ  fnm  tfait 
oversevr. 


38. — Yes ;  wages  wen  reduced,  and  then  tha 
serrant  did  not  feel  the  interest   ha 
should  to  keep  his  place. 


53.— 
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CORNWALL. 


FALMOUTH. 


Jacob  Hamblutf  Overseer. 


XAQ— 7,284. 


(O— 1#.  6r^ 


4. — ^The  cultivation  is  chiefly  performed  by 
the  tenants. 


5w — 10  in  number. 


ST.  GLUVIAS. 


•  a:.'^7U°-"«- 


(A.)— 969. 


(€.)— 9<.  2d, 


4.— About  300,  including  men    and   their 
families. 


5.— About  200. 


7.r-K 


7. — Scarcely  any. 


,24.— None.  A  family  of  a  woman  with.  5 
children  is  allowed  6«.  a  week,  begin- 
ning from  9  jears  downwards.  Work  done  for 
individuals  is  never  paid  for  by  the  parish 
partly. 


24. — ^None.    No  allowance  (nor  work  paid. for 
out  of  the  rates)  for  labourers,  as  such. 


25.— The  ^neral  scale  is  2t,  a  week  for  each 
individual. 


25. — ^The  scales  are  acconiling  to  age  and  fa* 
mily ;  1«.  9^.  a  week  imder  60 ;  old  age, 
2«.6r/.to3«. 


29. — ^No  diflFeience  that  I  ani  aware  of. 


29^— None. 


374 — ^The  industry  of  labourerg  is  certainly 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing ;.  but 
their  labour  is  not  confined  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  but  to  norterage  on  the  quays  and 
wharfs,  and  as  fisnermen. 


37. — Not  much  difference,  but  if  any  thing 
rather  worse. 


38. — ^Thif  does  not  apply  to  this  parish. 


38. — ^Not  more  frequently  than  formerly. 


5?. — Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  took  place 
here,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say  any 
thing  on  this  head. 


53. — No ;  having  had  no  riota. 
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GWXNNAP. 


mUimm  MtrtK  Vim. 


8T.  IVB. 


Mkm  DuMn,  CoraU. 


7.^ 


94^— No  aUto'bodiod  Ubourer  erer  rrorivcg  rt« 
litf^  ualcM  h«  it  broken  dovn  by  a 
Mritt  of '  bod  ipctd,'  ond  tbtn  only  by  woy  of 
looB  to  tho  amooBl  Mrbnpt  of  two  or  tbrco 
wookt'  vofOi.  Wo  And  «nployntnt  for  oblo- 
bodiod  apj^icaaU  oa  tht  pnruh  rooda. 


8&« — ^Allowaaco  is  rtgoUtod  by  tho  rirtnai- 
•taactt  of  tbt  aj»|iUcaBt« 


89.(— No  diftftaco. 


37. — In  this  Mittttaf  dittrict,  ovin^  to  tbo  Imr 
prtco  of  copMr*  tbo  iaduatrjr  of  Ibo 
minor  ia  iocroaatd  or  nccooiity.    Uo  it  a  moro 
akilAil  workmaa  tbaa  fwrnoriy. 


4^— A  divoiBsty  of  opiaioa  tiialo  oA  tbit  point  I 

a  rtopo^ablo  farmtr  tbiaka  two^tbifda 

of  tbo  fouadfoa  might  bo  dia|«ntod  with. 

Thoromaininf  Ubourtri  woidd  bo  47.    Worn 

I  tho  timto  bvttor  thorn  vonld 

*•    *^'  I  porhaptbomoioowploymtttt 


7^Neao. 


24«— ThofO  it  ono  ablo-bodiod  Ubonior  who 

rtcoivoo  rvlitf  on  account  of  bit  family 

rrgularir,  and  a  ftw  othm  oeeationallr.    Tho 

nuo  ia,  that  allovaaco  btftat  whon  tbo  num* 

bor  of  childron  it  3.    Whon  n  laboiuor  it  not 

ablo  to  onra  Aill  wafto,  tho  omplojor  oayt  him 

what  ho  aetnally  tamai  and  tho  patith  allow 

him  ndditionaUy  what  wiM  mako  bit  ioeomo 

^,  ,  ...       tuftctont  for  htm  to 

3&.— Not  amtdrnf  to     ^^^^|  ^ 

any  particuUr  tCBlo«  ^ 

bat  accofding  to  ctfCttm* 


29.— Nona,  oscopi  ia  ittpoti  of  infiviorily  of 
laboor. 


37. — Dtminiahinf .    Uany  ran  votk  w 
btit  prrhapa  tho  ttimulua  ia  not 
at  it  wat  during  iho  war* 


rU  Uill, 
■ogrtat 


38. — Our  farm  torraatt  do  not  often  cbaogo 
tboir 


53.    Nona  occuntd  ia  tbit  dittrict. 


38.— No, 


83, — Tho  tufiotmbttodant  Ubonrttt 
to  wwik  on  tho  bigbwaya,  i 
corTOf4od  each  oCKot ,  and  ac«|%urTd 
idWaoat  and  iuaubofdlaatioa. 


tent 

tb#y 
of 
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CORNWALL. 


KEA. 


Johnpumia^,  JAssigtont  Overseers. 


(A.>-3,837. 


(C.)— 4t.  9rf. 


4L— About  90. 


5«— About  80. 


7. — ^None. 


24. — No.    A  few  miners  only  receive  relief. 


ST.  KEW. 


J,  Gie/tcroftf  Officiating  Minister. 
And  a  Special  Vestry. 


(A.)--l,316. 


(C.)— 11*.5*/. 


4.— About  200  men  and  90  boys. 


5.— About  222  men,  100  women,  and  IQO 
boys. 


'  7.— From  10  to  20. 


24. — ^Nonc.    Occasional  relief  is  given  wber^ 
there  are  more  than  3  children.    Work 
done  for  individuals  is  not  partly  paid  fur  by 
the  parish. 


25. — According  to  their  necessities ;  from  It.  6d, 
to  2*,  p<r  week. 


25.— 


29^— None. 


29.— None. 


37. — ^Wo  have  reason  to  believe  the  labourers 
are  less  industrious  than  formerly ;  and 
we  attiibute  this  change  to  the  very  pernicious 
beer  shops  so  prevaleut  around  us. 


38. — They  do  not  change  frequently. 


53.»-Our  parish  and  neighbourhood  have  been 
free  iVom  liots  and  burnings. 


37.— They  are  not  so  iadustrious* 


38.— No. 


53.— 
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LANOBWEDNACK,  or  LIZARD. 


H.  r.  Col9on,  Rector. 


LANREATH. 


(A.>--406. 
(C.)--5<.  4</. 


4.— 


fVilfiwn  Sear/e,  Surreyor. 
Richard  BiUler,  Rector. 


(A.)— 651. 


(O)— 10*.  lOr^ 


4. — 50  day  labourers,  in  addition  to 
servants  and  apprentices. 


5. — About  15  hired  labourers.    The  farmers       5.— 60. 
themselres  and  their  sons  chiefly  ctilti* 

▼ate  the  small  estates  which  they  occupy. —  ^  

There  are  19  yonni;  men  and  boys  above  10  and  under  20.  [ 


0^.S. 


7. — So  Irish  or  Scotch.    3  coast  j^^rdsmen, 
3  cottagers,  not  leffallv  settled,  and  2 
light-keepers  at  the  Lisard.  Total  of  the  fami- 
lies  of  the  abovei  and  others  not  legally  settled  here,  69 


7.— None. 


ffiS. 


24d — No;  nothing  but  employment  is  ever 
aiiked  for  or  given;  and  no  allowance 
on  account  of  families  to  able-budicd  men. 
Upwards  of  10  years  ago,  for  1  year,  wagvs 
were  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates,  but  not  since. 


24. — Relief  of  It,  per  week  for  each  child  aflur 
3  is  frequently  granted.    No  work  done* 
for  individuals  nas  or  late  been  paid  for  by  the- 
parish.  /K  S. 

W«  have  4  labourers  reeeiving  parish  al- 
lowance, having  4  children  under  9  years. 

JIB. 


25.— 


25. — A|;ed  and  infirm,  3».  per  week;  a  widow, 
m  support  of  her  family,  2t,  each  per 
week  ;  iu  families  eicveding  3  children,  each, 
after  the  thiid,  U.  R,  B. 


29.— No  difference. 


29. — Young  men,  and  married  men  wiUiottt. 
children,  applying  for  work,  are  alkiwed 
1«.  2d.  per  diem ;  othen  from  I6i^  to  ISfl.  per 
day.  IK  & 

Single  !«.;  married  It.  id,;  two  childftn, 
U.  id,;  three,  U.  M,  R,  B, 


37s — At  good  workmen  as  they  have  ever  been. 


37.— Certainly  diminishing,  from  the  nalbr- 
ttmate  efiircts  of  tM  poor  laws*  which 
have  superseded  any  necessity  for  extra  exer- 
tion ou  the  part  of  the  pauper  to  provide  for 
old  a(p  or  sickness. 

It  It  well  known  that  paupers  now  demand 

I  as  a  right  that  support  from  the  parish  which 
they  formerly  begged  at  a  liooii.        A.  Bi 


38. — ^They  do  not  change  their  services  more 
frequently  than  formerly. 


38. — ^They  do  not,  except  non-pari»hionersb 

R  B. 


53 


53< — No  riots  have  occurred  here  within  the 

memory  of  man.    The  miners  la»t  year 

vlMted  some  neighbouring  parishes  in  ffreat 

Bombers,  and  io  an  alarmmg  manner,  but  did  __^ ^_ 

BO  mied^f^  and  seem  io  nart  been  exdied  only  b^  the  intelligence  that  riots  were  takinir 
plaet  in  other  paiti  of  the  kingdom^  and  with  the  belief  that  the  authority  of  the  laws  was  m 
aocDd. 
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CORNWALL. 


BOROUGH  OF  WEST  LOOE. 


JiatAaniel  Hearie. 


(A.)--593._ 


MAWNAN. 
/.  Bogertf  Rector  ond  J.  P. 


(A.)--578. 
(C.)— 7#.'lOrfr 


4.— 


6. — 5  above  20  yean  of  age ;  about  26  be- 
tween 10  aud  20. 


5.— 


7. — No  Irish  or  Scotch. 


24.— No;  ve  have  no  male* person  whatever 
chargeable  to  the  poor  rates. 


25.— No. 


29.— None. 


7.— 


24. — None. 


25. — No ;  but  nccurding  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  case. 


37^ — I  do  not  think  that  labourers  in  general 
do  BO  much  work  in  a  day  as  formerly. 


29.— None. 


37. — I  do  not  think  the  industry  of  the  labour- 
ers in  general  materially  diminished, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  principle  on  which  w«i 
have  generally  acted,  of  giving  relief  through 
the  medium  of  labour,  and  setting  piece-work 
as  much  as  possible. 


38. -• 


63.— No. 


38. — I  apprehend  they  do;  and  I  can  only 
attribute  it  to  a  growing  indisposition 
to  submit  to  restraint 


53. — I  can  give  no  information  as  to  the  riots, 
except  the  impression  on  my  mind,  that 
they  prevailed  most  where  the  abuse  of  paying 
able-bodied  labourers  from  the  poor  rates 
chiefly  prevailed.  That  practice  tends  to  dis- 
hearten the  labourer,  and  to  break  the  bonds  of 
amity  between  hiqi  and  hit  employer. 


CORNWALL. 
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ST.  MERRTN. 


miiiam  PHer,  J.F. 


(A.)— 576. 


(CQ— 12t.  4<r 


4.— 


5* — 85  aboTe  20  yean  of  ag^ ;  60  youngmen 
«nd  bojB  between  10  and  20. 


NRWLYN  EAST. 


O,  O.  Bmhnore,  Farmer, 
Deputed  to  annrer  by  R,  Q,  Benmtti,  J.  P. 


(A.)— 1,218.  " 

(C.>— 5i.  ii<r 


4^— About  1  to  eveiy  30  acres  of  arable  land. 


5. — More  than  the  above  proportion ;  i uppoee 
about  one  to  every  25  acres. 


7.— None. 


7. — ^Not  more  than  20 :  neither  Irish  or  Scotch. 


24.-*None.    House-rent    is    frequently  paid 
when  there  are  more  than  4  children. 


25.— 4«.  and  house-rent  for  an  old  man  and 
his  wife. 


24. — ^Two  at  present,  whose  children  are  idiots ; 
the  one  a  boy,  who  is  clothed  by  the 
pariiih ;  the  other  a  girl,  for  whom  the  father 
receives  It.  6il.  per  week.  When  labouiers 
have  more  children  than  they  can  support,  wo 
have  always  bound  them  as  apnrentices,  but 
the  magistrates  have  declared  that  they  will 
bind  no  more.    No  work  done  for  individuals  is 

"i  paid  for  by  the  parish. 


29.^None. 


29. — No,  unless  men  are  burdensome^  then 
young  mm  receive  less  wages  than  mar- 
ried ones. 


37« — I  believe  there  is  veiy  little  difference, 
except  in  sheep  •nheai  mg  and  ploughing, 
in  which  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  the 
present  raee  of  laboureis  greatly  excel  their 
progenitors. 


37. — No ;  but  the^  are  able  to  perfonn  a  much 
greater  variety  of  work. 


38 


Yes,  where  the  servant  does  not  belong 
to  the  same  parish  as  his  master ;  in 
that  case  the  latter  hires  him  for  a  shorter 
period  than  a  year,  to  preveut  his  gaining  a 
■ettlemeot 


38. — Not  that  I  am  aware  oU 


53.— Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  occurred  in 
this  parish  or  neighbourhood. 


53. — Hitherto  We  have  had  no  Inetndiarism  in 
this  county.  The  reason  is  plaio  :  we 
have  had  good  cro|is  fot*  the  laiit  3  years,  with 
abundance  of  fish  and  potatoes,  which  Isst 
fonn  a  great  proportion  of  labourers*  food 
during  winter.  Hence  there  has  been  no  want 
of  employment  or  food. 

P 
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CORNWAMi. 


KOBTHHILL. 


7BNZJLll€^ 


ifarriii  /fiffttim«,,A8iii(iniOTen«er. 


(A.>-d,5e3r. 


(c.>— it^ffrf: 


4<r- I^moxeUBourei^ui  tJw  paxiih  ihao  ave 
•aficient  lor  t^e  pxoper  culiiTatibn  of 
ths  l«iid|  if  each  penon  employed  hit  proper 
propoition. J,  D. 


5^ 


&.— 


7  4 — Veiy  few ;  no  Scotch  or  Irish. 


J.D. 


7r- 


24.— Veiv  seldom,  as  their  children  are  usually 
taken  to  serf  ice  as  soon  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  eaming  anything.  Others  are  bound 
apprentices  if  the  masters  choose.  Should  a 
labourer  hare  more  than  four  children  under 
l^yeani  of  age,  and  apply  to  theparish,  some 
tfiiutanca  is  granted  to  nim.  No  work  done 
fat  indi?iduals  is  paid  for  by  the^  parish,  it 

being  considered  un- 


24— None*. 


d5«-^EntireIv   accord- 
ing to  tne  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 
F.H.R. 


just. 

J,  D,8fF.H.R. 


29. — ^A  little  difference  ;  but  generally  young 
men  are  lured  at  service  by  the  year. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  in  some  in- 
stances about  2d.f  3d,,  and  4c/.  per  day  differ- 
ence. F,  //.  JR, 


25^ — It  depends  on  circumstances^  Wehasra 
only  a  few  on  permanent  relief  out  of 
the  house,  at  about  2«.  per  head.  Occasional 
relief  is  granted  of  It.  or  U,  6c/.  per  week  t» 
those  out  of  work ;  but  where  there  is  no  chance 
of  their  supporting  themselves,  temporary  re- 

lief  is  withdrawn,  and 


29.~No  difference. 


they    are    taken,  into-' 
the  workhouse. 


37^—1  should  say  rather  increasinff.  A  man 
maybe  a  good  workman,  and  not  at  all 
an  industnous  one.  If  you  mean  whether  the 
work  is  better  put  out  of  hand,  I  should  say 
it  is.  F.  H.  B. 


37. — ^We  have  scarcely  any  labourers  in  has*> 
bandry ;  but  those  employed  in  handi^ 
craft  trades  are  certainly  more  skilful  than 
formerly. 


38. — ^Daily  labourers  are  constantly  employed 
on  the  same  service  for  many  years  ; 
some  work  with  different  employers  as  they 
m^y  be  wanted.  Servants  who  are  hired  by 
the  year,  and  live  in  their  masters'  houses,  [ 


38. — ^They  hare  been  generally  casual ;  and 
we  observe  no  alteration  m  th^  periods 
of  service. 


frequently  change,  but  not  more  now  than  heretofore. 


F,  //.  /e. 


53. — ^Thank  God  we  know  nothing  as  yet  of 
those  horrible  scenes. 


53. — ^Thank  God  we  had  none  here. 
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SOUra  i^THBRWIK. 


Jokn  fVUh^  Chozchwardeiu 


(A.)— 988. 


(C.)— iu.7<r 


^tepk  Luny,  Omimui, 


(A.)— 1,630. 


(C.)— 6i.  4A 


^ 


4«— 90  an  little  enough,  if  the  oceupiert  had  the  meani 
of  pajring  them. 


5.-88. 


5.— There  aie  about  300  labovm 
above  20  jrean  of  age ;  and 
about  200  young  men  mad  boys 
above  10,  apd  not  exceeding  80. 


7.— Two  Irish. 


7. — No  Irish  or  Scotch,  and  not 
more  than  5  familiei  from 
other  places. 


24.— We  exoect  every  man  to  take  care  of  three  children ; 
all  above  that  number  are  provided  for  by  the 
|>arish ;  if  under  9  yean  of  age,  at  U,  per  week  for  each ; 
if  above,  they  are  placed  out  as  servants.  No  work  done 
for  indindusJt  is  paid  for  by  the  piuish« 


24. — No;    and   no  albwance  ia 
made  to  supply  a  defect  of 
wages. 


25.— No  ;  our  old  and  infirm  poor  have  their  reeular  pay. 
Relief  is  granted  to  those  applicants  whose  case 
appears  to  require  it. 


25. — According  to  the  number  in  i 
family. 


29. — None  is  made  with  the  best  labourers;  but  if  a  man 
with  a  small  or  no  family  will  rely  on  the  parish  for 
work,  his  wages  will  'be  less :  this  description  of  persons 
gives  the  most  trouble. 


29.^None* 


37.— Here  and  there  a  good  workman  may  be  found ;  but 
certainly,  as  a  body,  that  industry  and  interesting 
feeling  for  the  master  that  existed  formerly  is  fast  pass- 
ing away. 


37« — In  many  cases  the  labourera- 
are    less    industrious    and 
worse  workmen  than  formeriy,  de« 
pendcuce  on  the  |>arish    having 
weakened  the  stimulua  to  exertion. . 


d8d — More  frequently.    Partly  owing  to  the  more  frequent 
change  of  occupiers. 


38.— The  fear  of  giving  a  settle* 
ment  has  rather  increased 
the  tendency  to  change. 


53^— The  distress  of  the  farmers,  and  consequently  the 
still  greater  distress  of  the  laboiuYrs,  whose  minds 
were  poisoned  by  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order,  com- 
bined with  political  fceliug.  Every  quarter  of  foreign  com 
imported  (more  than  is  wanted)  is  so  much  taken  Som  the 
iSumer,  and  those  dependent  upon  him. 


53. — We  have  had  nothmg  of  th« 
kind. 
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CORNWALL; 


ST.  STEPHBN  BY  SALTASH. 


John  Edwardiy  Churchwarden. 


TALLAND. 


Gtmrge  Riehardt, 


(A.)— 1,455. 


(A,)— 841. 


(C.)— 12*.2«/. 


4.— 


5.— 


5. — 55  above  20  yeais  of  age;  about  60  be< 
tween  10  and  20. 


7.— 


7« — 5  Irish  and  5  Scotch.. 


24. — ^Very  few  cates. 


24. — No.    Allowance  is  made  if  more  than 
4  children.    If  a  laboure-r  is  employed, 
nothing  is  now  paid  from  the  parish  to  make 
up  the  wages. 


25.— No  scale^  but  according  to  necessity. 


29.— No  difference. 


37. — Just  the  same  as  ever. 


25. — Governed  by  circumstances. 


29. — None. 


2iB.— Just  as  formerly. 


37. — I  do  not  think  Ihat  labourers  generally  do 
80  much  work  in  a  day  as  formerly. 


38. — More  frequently  than  formerlyibut  I  can- 
not say  why. 


l53.^There  have  been  no  cases  of  rioting  or 
iQcendiaiism  in  this  parish. 


53.— No. 
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ST.  WINNOW. 

AIKTON. 

Robert  ffa/Aer,  Vicar. 

Robert  HiMd,  loversews. 

(A.)— 1»048. 

(A.)— 755. 

(C.)— 9#.  2a. 

CC.)-4*. 

4.— 

4. — We  cannot  ascertain. 

5. — 240  above  20  yean  of  age. 

5. — ^We  are  all  labourers. 

7. — Our  non-parithionen  are  miners.  There  are  no 
or  Scotch. 

Irish 

7. — None. 

24. — None.  Durini;  the  pressure  some  allowance  was 
on  occoimt  of  large  families,  but  not  so  as  to 
under  any  general  rate. 

made 
come 

24.— None. 

25.— No  specified  scale,  but  every  case  is  examined 
vidually  at  a  vestry. 

indi- 

25.— We  have  no  scale. 

29. — ^During  the  pressure  occasioned  by  an  abundance  of 
labourers,  and  a  deficiency  of  emplovmcot,  there 
was  but  as  little  as  possible ;  and  under  such  circumstances 
a  difference  must  happen,  whether  under  a  system  of  poor 
laws  or  not,  for  the  single  men  will  always  underbid  the 
married. 


29^None. 


,37.-i-Strictly  speaking,  perhaps  rather  diminished;  but 
tl^ey  have  more  knowledge  and  are  much  better 
workmen  than  formerly. 


37. — Little  alteration. 


ZS, — Without  doubt  all  servants  are  more  inclined  to 
change  their  services  than  formerly,  whether  be- 
longing to  gentlemen  or  farmers,  town  or  country.  I  attri- 
bute this  to  the  increase  of  general  knowledge,  and  the 
advanced  and  advancing  state  of  communication. 


53. — I  hsTe  no  doubt  that  the  riots  and  burnings  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  catised  by  the  distrees  of 
the  agricultural  labourers.  In  Cornwall  we  had  no  burn- 
ings, and  but  a  few  riots,  which  were  directed  agdbut 
threshing  inadunesy  an4  the  payment  of  tithes. 


.  38.— No. 


53.— Wc  cannot 
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CUMBERLAND. 


AINSTABLE. 


ALSTON. 


jrs.^sr'}°'«"*"- 


(A.)--580. 


John  ffhite,  Oveneer. 


(C.)— ^.  2d. 


(A.)— 6^58. 


4.— 


4.— 


6.— 


5. — The  population  hat  been  so  rapidly  dispersing,  that 

it  IS  not  possible  to  say  what  number  of  laMuren 

there  are  above  20  years  of  affe,  or  what  may  be  the  uum« 

her  of  young  men  and  boys  a-pove  10  and  not  exceeding  20» 


7.— 


7d — ^This  question  can  hardly  be  answered,  as  the  popula- 
tion are  obliged  to  disperse  in  all  directions,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  profitable  employment,  arising 
from  the  ruinous  state  of  the  lead  market. 


24.— Several  receiving  small  allow- 
ances firom  the  parish. 


24.— Some  whose  families  are  large«    No  wages  paid  out 
of  ihe  poor  rates. 


25. — ^Relief  is  g^ven  according  to 
the  distress  of  the  applicant 


25. — ^If  it  appears  that  each  individual  in  a  family  has 
U.  3d,  a  week  no  relief  is  ^ven. 


29,- No  difference. 


29r-^one. 


37.— 


37.— The  labourers  here  are  obliged  to  use  much  greater 
exertions  than  formerly,  and  indeed  much  more 
than  is  consistent  with  health ;  but  in  doing  this,  they  are 
quite  unable  to  provide  for  their  families;  and  they  seem 
altogether  in  a  most  deplorable  state. 


38. — Changes  are  more  frequent 
on  account  of  employment 
being  less. 


38.— The  lead  mines  alone  have  always  furnished  the 
only  means  of  employment. 


53,— 


53.— No. 
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ARTHURBT. 


T^omat  Ptemierieaihf  Assutant  OFeneer. 


(A.)— 2,963. 


^C.)— 6#.  bd. 


FEWCA3TLE. 


John  Dodgton. 


4.— Cannot  tell. 


(A.)— 1,336. 
(C.)~5<.  Sd. 


4.— 


5.— I  Uaiere  about  120. 


5-— 


7.-36  families  of  Scotch,  and  11  of  Irish. 


7.— 


24«— None  on  their  own  account;  12  able- 
bodied  labourers  have  received  relief 
on  account  of  their  families  during  the  present 
year.  No  work  done  for  individuals  partly 
paid  for  by  the  parish. 


24. — Our  poor  are  supported  by  contract  Th« 
contractor  says  there  are  3  able-bodied 
labourers,  with  families,  receiving  constant 
relief;  and  he  gives  relief  to  many  widows 
and  old  and  infinn  peopli^  both  in  gnd  out  at 
the  parish* 


'125.— 4lelief    is  i^ven  according  to  circum- 
stances; say  (rom  3«.  or  4«.  to  3/.  or  4/. 


25.— No. 


^«— None. 


29.— No. 


'<37j-^Not  increasing ;  and  suppose  the  work- 
men to  be  better  laboorezs. 


38.— They  do  not 


53^—1  cannot 


37. — ^They  wish  to  be  employed,  bat  ••  the 

farmers  often  cannot  emphnr  them  in 

the  winter,  some  try  smuggling  and  poacUng. 


38. — Our  labourers,  in  general,  are  cottagers^ 
who  seldom  go  out  of  the  parish,  ex- 
cept in  harvest,  leaving  their  wives  and  chU* 
dren  to  assist  in  our  hwvest. 


53. — ^There  was  no  machberr  dettvortd  in 
Cumberland ;  only  2  or  3  stacks  ooned 
DearCttlisle.    Ceagiveiioiessoii. 
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CUMBERLAND, 


BOOTLB. 


Jtaae  Shaw,  J.  P. 


BORROWDAILE. 


(A.)— 737. 


(C.)—7t.  lldT 


4* — ^The  parish  is  entirely  agpricoltural,  having 

no  manufactures  properly  so  called ;  and 

therefore  the  population  consists  of  those  only, 

or  very  nearly  so,  who  are  necessary  for  the 


John  DiektoH,  Overseer. 


(A.)-~356. 


(CQ-^t.  bd7 


4. — I  do  not  know. 


cultivation  of  the  land.  [ 


5.— 32  agricultural  labourers,    besides    the 
domestic  servants  hired  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  laild  upon  the  several  estates. 


7. — There  are  19  non* parishioners;  that  is, 

this  niunber  of  laboiurers  live  in  the 

parish,  but  have  not  settlements  in  it.    No 

Scotch  or  Irish,  except  in  harvest. 


5. — 60.    Fkrt  of  the  time  of  these  laboureit 
is  taken  up  in  tending  sheep,  which'  is 
the  principal  part  of  (he  capital  in  Uiis  neigh- 
bourhood. 


7. — 86 ;  none  of  which  are  either  Irish  or 
Scotch. 


24. — Some  labourers,  with  large  families,  have 
the  rent  of  their  cottages  paid  by  the 
'parish ;  at  what  point  it  shall  commence  rests 
with  the  select  vestry.  There  is  no  labourer 
in  the  employ  of  any  individual  receiving  re- 
lief from  the  parish,  except  the  rent  of  some 
cottages,  as  stated  above ;  yet  there  are  some 
labourers  who  do  get  occasional  relief  to  keep 

their  families  from 
starving,  which  state 
has  been  generally 
induced  by  tneir  own 
bad  conduct. 


24 — Not  any. 


25. — Relief  is  given  ac- 
cording to  the 
number  of  the  family 
and  other  circum- 
stances. 


25. — We  g^ve  relief  according  io  the  sum  we 
can  get  them  maintamed  for  in  tKe 
parish  poorhouse;  that  is,  Is.  Sd.  pier  week 
each  individuaU 


'29.— No  difference. 


29.— Not  any. 


37.— -The  labourers  are  supposed  fo  be  better 
workmen  now  than  formerly. 


37.—- 1  consider  the  labourers  in  this  neiglw 
bourhood  to  be  equally  industrious  as 
formerly,  if  not  more  so^  and  as  good  work- 
men. 


38. — It  does  not  appear  that  they  do. 


53^— There  have  been  neither  riots  nor  bum- 
ings  in  this  neighbourhood. 


38. — ^I  never  heard  any  observation  made, 
whether  labourers  change  their  ■eifiiies 
more  frequently  now  than  formerly.  Nopersea 
of  common  sense  will  leave  a  good  master  if 
he  be  allowed  average  wages ;  neither  will  a 
Iftboprer  stay  with  a  bad  master  longer  than 
,.  -  I  till  he  can  get  a  better. 
53i-*  I  wmoti  '•^■^^ '^ — -- 


Thepe  ntmfiff  tfihpi  ^l^^Bj  to  the  paruh  of 
Booties  •n4  Sfi  H^  jJPP«?iWy  sppUcable  to 
the  loftlfhip  of  Kfillpm.  \hp  pQuUim  district  of 
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BOWNESS. 
Niehala$  Bamety  Assistant  Overseer. 


(A.)~388. 
(C.)— 10#. 


BRAMPTON. 


Tkomat  Ramikay,  Vicar  and  J.  P. 


(A.)— 3,345. 


(C.)— 3#.  4d. 


4. — Reckon  4  labdurers  to  100  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land. 


4.— 


5.— About  212. 


5.— 


7. — 1,  an  Irishman. 


7.— 


24< — The  allowance  to  larp^  families  depends 
upon  what  the  father  earns.  Two  able- 
bodied  men,  in  the  employment  of  individuals, 
receive  relief  on  account  of  their  families.  No 
work  done  by  individuals  partly  paid  for  by  the 
parish. 


24.— I  am  not  aware  of  any  able-bodied  la- 
bourers receivioff  relief,  either  on  their 
own  account,  or  that  of  their  families,  in  this 
parish. 


25.— According  to  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
applicant. 


25. — No  answer  required  in  reference  to  la* 
bourers. 


29.— Not  any. 


29. — There  is  generally  no  differeneew 


37^— The  labourers  are  increasing,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  are  better  workmen. 


37. — ^The  industry  of  the  labourers  here  is^  at 
far  as  I  can  say,  quite  as  g^ood  as  at 
any  former  period. 


38^— Utey  keep  their  situations  the  same 
usual. 


38. — I  am  not  aware  of  any  more  frequent 
change  here  in  the  servic«b 


53^No. 


53. — I  can  give  no  other  canst  for  iik$  riota 
and  burnings  in  1830  and  1831,  than 
what  may  be  collected  from  the  anaoAl  legielw 
or  newspapers  attached  to  those  ytan* 


SB 


CUMBERLAISTD. 


BUBTHOLME. 


Wm.  Ha¥gk  ffowgUL 


\ 


A.)— 239. 


a>— 12f.  2d. 


4i— No  definite  answer  can  be  given, 


€ALDBECK. 


ffilluun  RobintOHf  Oveneer. 


(A.)— 1,578. 


(C.)— «*.  1  \d. 


4. — 60  may  be  eonsideved  tofficient. 


5.— Between  50  and  60. 


7<— No  Iriih,  and  few  Scotch ;  about  20  non- 
pamhioners. 


il4#— ^AUowanoe  is  sometimes  made  on  account 
of  large  famiHes,  and  it  begins  at  2  or 
^,  aoeording  to  circumstances.  No  work  that 
is  done  for  individuals  is  partly  paid  for  by  the 
paxish. 


«.  5)er  week  is  the  usual  scale  for  an 
adult 


5.— About  100. 


7, — 270    non-parishioners,  of  whom  9  axe 
Irish  and  13  Scotch. 


24. — No  allowance  is  made  to  large  familieir, 
except  during  aickness.    No  work  U  done 
for  individuals,  and  partly  paid  for  by  the 
parish. 


25.— 


^^— None. 


29.— None. 


9f«i..4V«  conceive  they  are  better  workmen 
ihan  formerly. 


37, — ^The  industry  of  our  labourers  may  be  con- 
sidered as  increasing,  as  they  ar^  in 
general,  better  workmen  than  formerly. 


88,— They  do  not 


38.— They  do  not  appear  to  do  so. 


53,*— We  hare  had  no  riots  here. 


53, — Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  here. 
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CUMRBW. 


Mm  fTaiiom,  Minister. 


(A>)— 216. 


(g)— 3f .  7A 


4«^The  land  it^  in  a  great  mea- 
■urey  cultivated  bj  the  far- 
men  and  their  fkmilieii  indading 
rente. 


DACRE. 

fF.  PfiUck,  Chaiiman  of  Select  Veetrjr. 
B,  fF,  Uas$ea. 


(A.)— 995. 
(C.)— 8#.  5rf. 


4^ 


6r-7. 


5. — 9}  abore  20  ]reen4)f  age.    The  joong men  aad  boyi 
onder  20  are  chiefly  hired  ai  eenrann  into  ftraienf 
familieii  or  pot  apprenlteee.  ^  P, 


iionerireceirmir 
*bat  there  are  8  or  l9 
familiee  reeiding  in  the  parish 
which  do  not  belong  to  it. 


7w— ^  labourere  abote  20  years  of  age  are  non-pft- 
rishiooers ;  but  no  Irish  or  Scotch*         W,  P, 


24w— None. 


24.-*~No  allowance  is  made  on  account  of  larg^  familiee  to 
able-bodied  labourers.  fF,  P. 

We  have  no  able4M>died  labourers  receinng  regular  re* 
lieC  In  a  few  instances,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  whm 
work  is  difficult  to  be  met  with,  temporarr  relief  is  ghtm 
to  labourers  whilst  out  of  empknri  wnich  is  immedutely 
withheld  as  sooi^  as  work  can  be  mund         B*W,U. 


^^ 


25.^ — ^As  able-bodied  labourers  are  not  considered  entitled 
to  relief,  no  eeale  is  applied  to  them ;  but  the  Ikmi- 
lies  of  sick  or  infirm  labourers  are  relieved  according  to  tha 
number  of  helplese  members  they  contain. 

B.W.B. 


S9^NoneL 


25. — No  diflbienet. 
No. 


mp. 

B.W.H. 


S7— No  change. 


37.— As  the  rates  of  the  parish  have  not  matedally  in- 
creased for  several  years,  with  a  greatly  Incrsasing 
population,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  the  industry  of  tha 
labourers  has  not  diminished.  Labourers,  under  the  im- 
proved system  of  agricultors,  an  mdoubtedly  more  ekiUbl 
than  they  used  to  be.  B.  9F.  H. 


9&— No. 


38. — ^They  change  very  lVe<piently,  but  I  cannot  say  mora 
so  than  formcrlv.    It  has  ilways  been  the  custom 
in  this  country  to  hire  oy  the  half  year,  and  thatgivee  op- 
portunity  for  fieqinent  changes.  E,  fr,  U. 


53..\Ye  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 


53..We  had  uo  agricultural  riots  and  burnings  in  this 
parish  aad  neighbourhood,  or  anything  at  all  ap« 
pnaching  to  tbcm«  E*  fF.  U* 
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CUMBERLAND. 


NETHRR   DENTON. 


Jokm  Tvppittg, 


(A  )— 290. 


(C.)— 10*.  4//. 


EDENHALL. 


Wiiliom  HodffiOH,  Overseer. 


(A.)--544. 


(C.)— 4*.  3d, 


FARLAM. 


JohH  Teatda^, 
Assistant  Overseer. 


(AO— 816. 


(C.ySs.  6iL 


4.— 61. 


4.— 


4.-52. 


5.-33. 


5.— 21  above  the  age  of  20 ;  14 
men  and  boys  above  1 0  and 
not  ezceediug  20. 


5.-52. 


7.— About  17.    No  Irish 
.  .  or  Scotch. 


7.- 


Rian. 


non-parishioners,  indoding 
1  Scotchman   and  I  Irish* 


7. — ^233  non- parishionen^ 
including  few,  if  an^i 
Scotch  and  Irish. 


24. — In  some  cases  an  al- 
lowance is  made  of 
li.  for  each  child  under  9 
^*eari.  No  work  is  done  for 
individuals  and  partly  paid 
for  by  the  parish. 


2b. — 1#.  per  week  to  each 
ex-pauper. 


29.^No  distinction. 


37.-^Increasiing ;  they  are 
better  workmen  than 
formerly. 


24. — ^Nooe ;  and  no  cases  occur  in 

which  allowance  is  so  made. 

No  wages  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates. 


24 — None. 


25. — According  io  the  necessities 
of  the   applicant  in   every 
respect 


2  9. — No.difference. 


38.— They  do  not 


37. — ^There  is  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence as  to  tlieir  habits  of  in- 
dustry. 


25. — ^According  to  circum- 
stances. 


29.— None. 


38.— No. 


37.— I  think  Uttie  differ- 
ence. 


38. — ^Not  much  difibienee^ 


^3. — We  cannot 


53. — ^Inflammatory    speeches    and 
writbgs. 


r. 


53. — Cannot 
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OAMBLBSBT. 

OLASSONBT. 

HAYTON. 
7.  W,  Graham,  Edmond  Castle. 

JoknJuekmmt  Minifter. 

■ 

John  Jaektom,  Minister. 

1 

C/L>-30i. 

(A.)— 167. 

(A.)— 1,291. 

CC.)— 5#.  \\d.                  ( C.)— 8».  6«/. 

(C.)— 6«.  Ad. 

4.^ — ^About  2  to  every 
100  acres. 

4. — About  2  to  every 
100  acres. 

4.— 

6.— 9, 

• 

5^15. 

5.— 

7^7,    Neitlierlruh 
nor  Scotch. 

7,—%.  Neither  Irish 
nor  Scotch. 

7. — About  100;  chiefly  Irish,  employed  on 
the  railroad.                          Anm* 

24d — ^No  allowaiice  of 

that  kind  made. 

No  work   done  for 

iDdividoalt  U  paid  for 

by  the  pariih. 

24. — No      allowance 
made^  nor  work 
done  for   individuals 
paid  fur  by  the  pa- 
rish. 

r 

24.— None.                                    T,  fV.  O, 

The  allowance  given  on  account  of  families 
varies  from  2/.  10«.  to  5/.    No  work  done  for 
individuals  is  paid  for  by  the  parish. 

^Mejf. 

25.— Relief  ia  always 
given  accordini; 
to  the  necessities  of  the 
applicants. 

25.— Relief  is  always 
a|iplied  acconi- 
ing  to  the  necessities 
of  the  applicants. 

25.— 

29.— Not  any. 

29.— Not  any. 

29.— None. 

37«^Increasing,  if  any 
thing. 

37.— Incxeasiog. 

• 

37. — ^The  labourers  appear  to  woik  as  well  as 
formerly ;  but  the  taking  of  piece-work, 
which  they  are  alwavs  ready  to  do,  certainly 
gives  a  greater  stimulus  to  their  industir. 

7.  wWt  Cr. 

Not  better  workmen.                    Amm, 

38.— There  is  no  difier- 
ence   whatever 
ia  this  respect 

38w— Ne      difference 
whatever  in  this 
respect 

38.— No.                                            Amm, 

W^No. 

53.— We  are  glad  to 
say  there  has 
been  nothing  of  the 
kind  here. 

53.— 
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HESKRT. 

• 

HOLBfE  CUVTBtASL 

TIUmbw  Diaon^ 

Tko  Paiith  Officeis,  nA 
D,  Pape,  Aniitaiit  Oreneer. 

iA.y-2,107.     . 

(A.)-88l. 

(C.>-6f .  Sd. 

(C.)- 

4.— 

^^■m 

5^ 

5«— About  83  above  20  yeiir  tf 
age.    About  50  abofe  10^ 
and  not  exceeding  20. 

7.r— 

7. — Ko  non-paiishienen  that  wt 
are  leUeYing; 

24.— There  ore  15^ 

but  the  number  of  course 

flnctnales. 

24.— None  at  pieteni ;  but  allows 
ance  is  g^ven  occasionally 
when  any  of  the  family  are  in  baa 
health.    No  wages  paid  oat  of  thtt' 
rates. 

25.— Generally  so  much  per  week,  according  to  the  circunk> 
stances  of  the  case,  paying  due  regard  to  the  large- 
ness of  their  families ;  but  it  is  seldom  permanent,  except 
as  to  old  and  infirm  people. 


25.— No  scale.    Relief  governed' 
by  circumstances.     D.  P«  j 


29. — Certainly  more  to  a  married  man ;  an  unmarried  man 
is  constantly  in  his  place  of  service,  beinflr  hired  for 
half  a  vear  to  plough  and  husbandry  work ;  wnereas  the 
married  labourer  can  be  obtained  at  any  time,  when  parti- 
cularly wanted,  on  giving  him  a  short  notice,  and  this  en- 
hances his  value. 


29.— No  difibrence. 


37. — The  industry  of  the  labourers  is  certainly  not  im- 
proved ;  and  the  great  increase  of  houses  for  the 
sale  of  beer  has  not  tended  to  improve  their  morals  or  good 
conduct. 


S7.— They  are  generally  superior 
workmen- to  what  they  were 
formerly.  D.  P. 


38.— They  do.  During  the  war  more  were  employed  by 
the  agriculturists  at  higher  wages.  A  labourer  is, 
in  many  instances,  onl^  wanted  for  the  harvest ;  he  must, 
therefore,  seek  for  a  different  situation  in  winter,  and  it 
often  happens  that  he  is  iu  three  or  four  places  in  one 
week. 

53, — ^No  agricultural  burnings  took  place  in  this  parish. 


38. — We  are  of  opinion  theyd^ 
not.  Z).  P. 


53. — We  cannot. 


D.P. 
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HUN80VBT  iUID^WIllBEILL. 


^A.)— 144. 


(Cy-U.  U 


100 


BUTTON  IN  THE  fOEISi; 


Sir  F.  A  r«iM| 
DkM  Rickanlmm^  Awittml  OftfMtr. 


(iL>-4w; 


(cy-iu  \u 


Si  lift. 


F.w.r. 


#1  w.  r. 


7.^^    NMlWr  Iiidi  Mff  Soetch. 


S4.-N0W 


85^— Relitf  is  alwajrt  Ip^io  aeeord* 
iof  to  the  DecvtsitiM  of  tiM 
appUauiI. 


r^N 


F.  F.  r. 


U.— Noat. 
Idtm, 


F.  F.  r. 


I>.it. 


25. — From  )c  to  3i.  M.  per  veek ;  ead  «i  occieieei  oT 
eickaeee,  ftc  7f .  a  week.  F.  F.  F. 

Frmb  1«.  to  6f.  a  week,  aceotdtoy  to  Um  Bomber  to  ft^ 
family,  aa4  their  incapacity  if  makuif  aiqrUi^ 


29^Xot  any. 


2t^N 


Unmarrie<l 


37«— locreaBsng. 


38.^TbtTe  18  no 
reeprct* 


tathia 


are  feairally  emptoved  b 
the  half-year,  with  mrat,  wa»liiaf«  aa4  leotftog 
married  men  generally  by  the  day.  W.T.r. 

Married  mm  ftad  thev  owa  meat;  the  mmiarHed  llf« 
with  their  masten,  olherwiee  their  wafoa  w««ld  be  th« 
same.  D.  tt 


r  F.  n 


37.-11  och  the 


Little,  if  aiqr,  eltomtioB  for  the  laal  90  yMia. 


D.it 


39.— No  alterttioa. 


F.  r.  K 


No.— Qood  terraBto  remain  many  yean  to  a  plaee,  tad 
bad  ooee  aie  chaagtof  every  half  year.  X>.  it. 


^3. — We  are  happy  to  say  that 
there  hat  been  nothing  of 
the  kind  here. 


&3. — ^Tbere  weie  none  U  thia  neighbourhood;  b«l  mae« 
tmnaediatoly  about  Carliale  the  weavere  cemmittod 
a  fcw  euch  acto  F.  F  F. 

We  are  peaceable  and  ^[iiiet«  and,  upon  the  whole,  eom* 
tented.  Wheierer  ardent  eptrtto  are  much  mied,  I  petc^lw* 
diKoatent,  povetty,  and  a  nbeUioaa  tpiiit  pftrail- 

MM*  n» 
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CUMBERLAND. 


IRTON. 


S,  Luiwidge,  J.  P. 


(A.)— 531. 


(C.>-6#,  lOrf. 


4«— About  65  able-bodied  labouxen,  with  the 
■•     additional  labour  of  the  master,  the 
farms  being  small. 


5.— -49  labourers ;  in  summer  many  more  ser- 
vants will  be  hired. 


7.— 3  or  4. 


24.— None. 


KIRKANDREWS  UPON  EDEN. 


John  Nwrmtaif  Overseer. 


(A.)—107. 


(C.)— 6<.  \0d. 


4^— About  20. 


5.— About  20. 


7<— 4or5;  but  no  Irish  or  Scotch. 


24. — ^No.  Work  done  for  individuals  not  partly 
I  paid  for  by  the  parish. 


•                                                                 0                                      ^ 

25. — ^No  scale  used. 

25.— 

29.— No  distinction* 

29.— No. 

37. — Better  ploughmen ;  worse  at  mowers  and 
reapers. 

37. — ^Much  the  same. 

38. — ^No  alteration  in  this  resiiect 

38. — ^Much  as  former!}-. 

• 

^3. — ^No  riots  or  burnings  took  place  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

4 

53.— No. 

4 
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UEKANDUWS  UPON  B8K. 


KIBXLAHa 


(A.M*l. 


4^ 


C— Ffooi  70  to  80  nuJ«,  ud  firrai  80  to  90  ftmalM,  ta* 
etpt  iD  tioM  of  hwTtft 


S. — From  40  to  &0  nuUtt. 


5^ 


7.— 31;  Irish  8,  Scotch  16,  BBglkh  13  Ikmttiet. 


i4^ — Vo  ollovftnco  it  mad*  eutpt  ia  p«ittniUr  cim  of 
bad  htAlih,  or  oihorwito.    No  work  io  dont  for  in* 
dh tdnals  and  partly  paid  for  bj  tho  parith. 


7^ 


24#— Not  asj. 


85^— No  icaUi  tho  naturo  of  tho 
amount  of  r«>Uof  given. 


tho 


«5.— 


89. — Nona  that  wo  art  awart  of« 


89—^0  dUftra 


37r— M'o  thiak  ottr  laboorvra  fully  at  indnttrtout  aa  at  any 

fomwr  period;  and  porhapo  htttor 
thfy  formorly^wort. 


37."Tho  labourtrt  aft  tuppotod 
to  bo  Imo  toiloeao  than 
fccmoriy,  which  may  ariao  &oni 
thotr  modo  of  ttting.  which  it  loM 
ottbotantial  now  than  fiwaily. 


38. — Wt  know  of  no  dtflrrtneo  ia  this  rttpocii 


88.«lVty  fyiyiontly  chMifo,  b«l 


than  formtrty.    Wo  havo  no  hi^ 
inf  foe  a  yooff,  and  that  nuy  bo  a 


ft3.— Wo  had  no  rioU  in  thit  oart  of  tho  eonntry  to  1830 1 
and4n  1 83 1  ono eato  of  firo  only,  which  mig ht  havo 
boon  acddontaL  All  rlaaMO  hofo  art  toltimbly  woU  od«. 
catodtothoondowodtchoobofthoNothorbroitatoi  and 
thit  it  contidoiid  ona  gttal  cnno  of  tha  coy  tiy 


S3. 
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CUMBERLAND. 


KIRK06WALD. 

LANGWATHBY. 

C.  S.  Ftatkgntonhaughf  J.  P. 
O.  Q,  Lawtom,  Vicar.    John  JMtle, 

lUbert  Powley, 

<A.)-76a 

(A  )— 250. 

(6.)— 8#.  \d. 

(C.)— 5#.  Irf.  " 

4.— About  2  men  and  a  boy  tQ  100  acrei. 

4.— 

J 

5.^Aboat  40. 

5.^15  above  20  year*  of  age,  and  28  men 
and  boys  above  10,  ana  not  exceeding 
20. 

7, — About  24 ;  2  of  whom  are  Irish^  and  1 
Scotch. 

7. — Four.    No  Irish  or  Scotch. 

24. — Allowance  is  not  made  for  any  number, 
but  given  according  to  necessity,    "^o 
work  done  for  individuals  is  partly  paid  for  by 
the  parish. 

JNone.  J.  L, 


25« — No.    Relief  is  given  according  to  abso- 
lute necessity.  /.  L, 


29. — No.     The  difference   is    generally   in 
favour  of  the  maxiied  man. 

J.L. 


d7«^>Much  as  usual.    Our  labourers  continue 
to  be  good  labourers.  /•  L, 


24. — ^Not  any  receiving  regular  relief.    Alr- 
lowance  is  made  where  there  is  a  large 
family,  according  to  age  and  necessity,  but 
there  is  no  settled  plan.    No  wages  are  paid, 
out  of  the  poor  rates. 


25. — According  to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 


29.— There  it  no  difference. 


37. — No  great  difference. 


d8^-*Mueh  as  usuaL    We  think  not. 


J.L. 


38.— No  particular  difference. 


53.^No. 


.^:^^- 


53 


3<^-I  cannot,  except  seditious  writings  and 
'''^'■'  ^ipeeches  -exciting  ta  dffpontifui  .to-Uw 
and  established  authority. 
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LOWBSWATER. 


JbAii  JacAson,  Oveneer. 


(A.)— 454. 


(C.)— 12#.  5rf. 


4.--200* 


5 30. 


7.— About  20. 


24-— None. 


25.— Relief  it  afforded  accordind^  to  circum- 
stancei  retpectiog  age  and  infirmities. 


29.— No  distinction. 


37. — ^The  industry  of  the  labourers  for  the  last 
40  years  is  much  the  same ',  we  think 
them  better  workmen. 


38.— We  do  not  obsenre  any  nuiterial  alter- 
ation. 


NICHOLFOREST. 


Robert  Fonter,  Assistant  Overseer. 


(A.)— 907. 


(C.)— 4#. 


4. — I  can  form  no  idea. 


5. — I  can  form  no  idea. 


7. — I  can  form  no  idea. 


24.— None. 


25w— No  fixed  scale. 


29. — No  distinction. 


37. — ^They  are  much  the  same  within  thipe 
20  years. 


•   » 


<      U  W..  J«l« 


53.— We  can  give  no  information. 


38. — I  do  not  think  thev  changt  mmt  &»• 
que ntly  now  than  rormerly. 


53. — I  can  gift  no  information  whalswCi. 


i 


at 
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CUMBERLAND, 


FLUMBLAND 

And  Neighbourhood. 

Edward  SloMlqf^  Rector  and  J.  P. 


(A.>-524. 
(C.>--3#.  9d, 


4.— 


6.— 


7.— 


24.— ^None  receiving  reo^lar  relief  on  their 
own  accoant  or  tnat  their  of  fumiliei, 
bat  in  case  of  sickness  or  casualty. 


PONSONBT. 


Edteard  SUatUejft  J.  P. 


(A.)— 180. 


(O— 3«.  &d. 


4.— 50. 


5.— About   50   enj^aged  as  half-yearly  ser- 
vants, excepting  3  or  4  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes. 


7. — 2  resident,  exduuTO  of  servtints.    No 
Irish  or  Scotdu 


25. — Where  relief  is  required,  owing  to  the 
death  or  sickness  oflhe  father  of  a  fa- 
mily, It,  6d,  a  week  to  each  child  under  the 
age  of  10,  and  something  in  sickness  to  the 
lather  himself,  proportionate  to  his  wants. 


24< — NOf  nor  is  work  done  for  inrlividuals  paid 
for  by  the  parish. 


25.— 


29.—- There  is  no  difference. 


29.— No. 


37.—- The  labourers  in  general  are  not  so 
frugal,  and  much  more  addicted  to 
drinking,  which  the  sale  of  beer  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  now  licensed  houses  gi\  cs  facility 
to. 


37. — Better  workmen. 


38.— Labourel;^  were  formerly  hired  by  the 
year,  now  never  exceeding  6  months, 
often  by  the  week,  sometimes  by  the  bargain. 


38. — Less  so  than  formerly. 


53.— We  had  no  cases  of  riot  or  arson  in  our 
agricultural  districts. 


53. — Nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened  iu  this 
neighl)ourhopd. 


CUMBERLAND. 
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RSNWICK. 


QRKAT  SALKXLD. 


Jmefk  Wmimtj  Aiatttnt  Ortrtttr. 


JbMm  iUbmnkSf  Oftttttr. 


(A.>--447. 

"oC'yir7f77if: 


C—IOO. 


5.-20. 


7-— 


S4i— 'Not  reiniUr  relitf,  toiiM  gtt  their  rentt 
paid  «h«i  their  CumiUeB  ar«  Urge,  or 
work  it  Kmret,  or  in  ticknott;  and  in  such 
catet  a  little  relief  is  graottd  occationally. 


25«— >Wt  prefluma  this  refen  to  a  sttltni  ntvtr 
preTalent  in  this  neigbbout&ood. 


7. — Not  maajT  |  and  Scotch  and  Irish  art  not 
vmplo)  od  in  thb  parish. 


84. — Nona.  Allovaaces  have  boen  made  firom 
the  poor  rates  on  account  of  Isrgv  f  ami- 
lias,  such  as  payioff  ren*,  and  occa«ianal  relief 
in  winter,  but  u«i  fixed  number  of  children  at 
which  it  begiaa. 


i5. — From  I «.  6V.  to  8e.  a  week  to  infirm  meiv 
and  to  families  accofding  to  their  situa* 
tion. 


89^No. 


29. — No  diArreace;    9^9ty  laboorer  is  paid*^ 
accwrding  to  his  vorkaaaaUup. 


d7« — Not  much  perceptible  difference. 


37  — Better  wockaan  than  they  formerly  wcta^ 


38.^ — Not  much  pereepttUe  diftirenco. 


ftS^— Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  neat  aa* 


38. — Not  moet  to  than  formerly  in  thit  neigh* 
bourhood. 


53.— Wo  know  nothiaf  of 

neighbourhaod.    You  will 
informatiwi  In  tha  aeigK' 
peatd  la  taka  plaM. 


iathk 

theba^ 

ihay  h«^ 


JOO 


CUMBERLAND. 


LITTLE  SALKELD. 


Jokn  JacAsoHf  Minister. 


CA.)— 105.      " 


(C,>— 7<.  7d. 


4. — ^About  2  to  every  100  acres. 


5.-2. 


STAFFIELD. 


Joteph  PenrtoHf  Vestry  Cleric 


(A.)— 265. 


(CQ— 12f.  3d, 


4.— 


7.^—3 ;  neither  Irish  nor  Scotch.    . 


7.— 


24,-^No  alloirance  of  that  kind  made  here. 
No  work  done  for  individuals  is  paid 
for  by  the  parish. 


24. — None. 


25. — Relief  is  always  given  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  applicant. 


25. — Relief  is  given  according  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case. 


1  I        UJ 


29.— Not  any. 


29. — ^The  wages  are  in  favour  of  the  mazzied 
man. 


-37.— Increasing,  if  any  thing. 


37. — Our  labourers  continue  to  be  good  work* 
men. 


38. — ^There  is  no  difference  whatever  in  this 
respect. 


38.— We  think  not  more  frequently. 


9       ■  ■! 


53. — There  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind  here. 


53.— No. 


CUMBERLAND.  lt)l 


WALTON. 
mUiam  Steele,  Vestry  Clerk. 


<A.)— 481. 

<C)--5<.  \\d. 


4. — ^To  thii  qoettion  no  proper  answer  can  be  given.    Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  occupiexs 
of  land  employing  day-labourers ;  half-yearly  farm  servants  generally  preferred. 


^^^ip 


d«— 28|  exdusiTe  of  hired  farm  servants. 


7. — 12  families  non-parishionerS|  ezelusive  of  farm  serrants.    No  Irish;  few  Scotch. 


S4«— No  pennanent  allowance.     In  seasons  of  difficulty  partial  relief  sometimes  aff>ided9 
averaging  6  to  10  cases. 
No  work  done  for  individuals  is  paid  for  by  the  parish.  • 


2S.— According  to  circumstances. 


29.— 


37w— Better  workmen  in  general,  and  equally,  if  not  more  industrious ;  but  owing  to  the  hasard 
of  mining  employment,  and  the  scanty  wages  they  receive,  compared  with  the  advanced 
price  of  provisions,  and  not  being  allowed  victuals  as  formerly  by  their  employers,  their  hilarity 
of  mind  u  exchanged  for  distrust  and  gloom.  Their  appearance  and  conduct  are  nearly  the 
very  reverse  of  what  a  few  years  ago  they  were :  while  the  distance  at  which  they  are  held  by 
their  employers  has  nearly,  or  perhaps  wholly,  broken  the  tie  of  attachment  which  onee  existed 
between  the  farmer  and  his  labourer. 


38« — ^Not  more  than  formerly. 


&3. — In  this  parish  we  had  no  burning  nor  riots.    A  callous  and  embarrassed  administratioa 
of  public  affairs,  added  to  the  still  wretched  internal  feelings  of  the  agricultmrnl  affairs^ 
producing  real  want  and  suffering  to  the  friendless  and  unemployed  labpureis,  b  geatraUy 
considered  as  the  cause  of  such  yn^E/fff/nh  proceedings. 


\Oft 


CUMBERLAND, 


WATBRHE^. 


' 


D.  Ftrgusom,  Auistant  OTerseer. 


(A.)— 177. 


(ay-lSt.  5d, 


WAVERTON. 


J.  Pahnerf  Oveneer. 
Char/tt  /7ajr,  ChurchwardeiL 


(A.V-487. 
(C.>— 5*.  10c/. 


4.— We  cannot  tell;  bat  every  farm  house 
has  a  tenrant  or  two,  exdusive  of  day- 


4^ 


labonzert^ 

• 

5«— We  cannot  give  a  proper  account,  having 
day-labourers  out  of  diffbrent  townships. 

5. — Of  labourers  above  20  years  of  ase,  59 

living  under  their  employers'  roofs;  17 

in  cottages.    Veiy  few  youug  men  and  boys, 

7,  P.     C.  B. 

7. — None. 

7*— Few  or  none.                /.  P.    C.  JR. 

24^No. 

• 

244 — Not  many.    No  rule  of  allowance  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  children;  and  no 
wages  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates. 

J.  P.    C,R. 

25. — From  1«.  to  2«.  is  paid  out  of  the  poor- 
house. 

0 

25.— By  no  scale^but  according  to  the  merita  - 

C./2. 

29.-.rNone. 

• 

29,— None.                                         /.  P. 

d7ir— They  are  better  labourers  than  formerly. 

37. — ^The  industry  of  the  working  classes  i* 
not  improving ;  but  they  are  better  work* 
men.                                                C.  R, 

0 

dS^No. 

38. — We  cannot  perceive  any  difference. 

C.R. 

53.— No,  as  we  were  happily  exempt  from  such 
riots  during  that  period. 

53. — None ;  having  no  cases  in  this  quarter.  • 

CUMBERLAND. 


rio3 


WBTHBRAL. 


K  Simmger,  P.  Curat*,  the  Orerieen  And  Prin- 
dfial  Inhabttanti. 


WIOTOK. 


(AJ^,U9^ 


(C)— 2«.  6rf. 


4»About  400. 


Am^pA  SttiJKolme,  Sol.  and  ChalnaM,  a  V. 
ff,  Bifiierf,  Aanstaat  OftftMC 


(A  )--«,885. 


4^ 


5.— Abo«it  460. 


7#^Difficutt  to  aotvrr  at  prptent,  on  account 
of  tht  public  works  goUi|;  forward  in 
th«  jpari«h,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Iriah 
and  Scotch  a:r  emjUoycS. 


84.— Only  1  tnttance,  a  man  with  9  chiMrtn. 
Allowance  on  accutuit  of  large  familiea 
does  ntit  fre<|u«ntly  occur,  but  when  it  doei 
occur,  attention  if  paid  to  the  nMrober  of 
children,  their  a{^  and  emplormenii  No 
work  doM  for  indiriduala  ia  paid  for  by  the 
pariah. 


25.— According  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ap- 
plicant. 


5— 


7^ 


24. — Not  one  at  prreeot.    AUowaaco  ia 

sionally  made  on  account  of  large  Ca«i> 
lies,  but  no  fixed  rule,  depending  on  the  noaibcr 
of  children,  ia  obeenred.  No  wages  aie  paid  oat 
of  the  poor  rattta. 


2S.— Not  according  to  anv  fied  scale,  Wl 
according  to  the  prculiar  nerita  of  oodl 


case. 


89.— None  at  all. 

29.' None  whaterrr. 

97.^— Generally  improred. 

37. — We  cannot  peroeive  any  change  in  fhtm 
respects. 

28. — No  alteration. 

38.— They  do ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  thie 
may  be  attnbuted  to  the  uoeeftnin  mto 
of  wages  for  some  )  ears  back.    The  sort  tat 
hopes  to  get  more,  and  the  ■aater  to  pay  lo«^ 
by  the  change. 

ftS.  Thttt  were  none  in  this  parish. 

S3.— We  had  no  rtoU  or  bunuag*. 
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Nuwfar  CountiH. 

UadulO. 

p™ 

Pram 

F^ 

P>Dm 

f™ 

Fn» 

Fioa 

10  l°M. 

MloM. 

M  lo  100. 

100  U  300. 

300UU0. 

NMloSOO. 

300  U  low. 

B«DFOBI.    . 

2 

i 

28 

37 

40 

3 

BaRXi . 

8 

10 

64 

55 

38 

0 

BncimouM 

6 

14 

68 

58 

31 

3 

2 

3 

44 

37 

38 

4 

CmmR  . 

33 

60 

173 

103 

43 

» 

C0RH«*l.l. 

1 

2 

33 

30 

43 

4 

4 

ir 

122 

84 

39 

9 

Dun.    . 

11 

26 

89 

67 

67 

IS 

DnoH.     . 

3 

1& 

99 

101 

92 

40 

DOMKT 

9 

31 

92 

7S 

41 

14 

16 

37 

106 

40 

27 

11 

Bob  , 

i 

18 

97 

107 

81 

40 

7 

2ft 

140 

95 

50 

30 

HUUDMD. 

8 

42 

113 

48 

IS 

HuTraw. 

1 

2 

38 

25 

29 

15 

4 

J 

3ft 

32 

13 

< 

Kn«  .    . 

14 

S3 

94 

76 

73 

34 

2 

10 

65 

61 

94 

SO 

Lucan'Bii. 

IS 

37 

107 

68 

36 

IS 

34 

94 

294 

133 

94 

17 

M^L-nuc' 

2 

3 

44 

37 

31 

M 

ManouTH 

12 

U 

67 

28 

16 

6 

HoHOUt    . 

2a 

63 

234 

180 

118 

«J  ■ 

NtWTBUirTOH        . 

13 

16 

1)9 

72 

66 

sa 

NoBTHCMBULAItD 

73 

119 

178 

49 

39 

7 

HontHoaAii  .     . 

a 

22 

87 

67 

3S 

» 

OXVDUD      .      .       . 

IG 

17 

89 

74 

S3 

11 

Kdtukd   .     .     . 

ft 

24 

12 

S 

4 

Sai«i>  .     .     .     . 

13 

24 

96 

50 

33 

11 

11 

28 

138 

115 

71 

sa 

b 

21 

107 

67 

68 

17 

Stafpobv  .     .     . 

24 

27 

93 

48 

SO 

S7 

ft 

20 

174 

143 

04 

S5 

Snwn    I    '. 

1 

2 

27 

21 

31 

14 

Sonx      .     .     . 

7 

23 

64 

4ft 

67 

2« 

Wakvicil  ■    •    . 

e 

IS 

83 

60 

39 

SI 

3 

13 

45 

33 

10 

6 

Wii-r..     .     .     . 

16 

15 

124 

84 

58 

14 

5 

Ift 

89 

48 

33 

9 

fEurRiDtMo  , 

32 

35 

161 

74 

23 

7 

a|Ciii4Au.«iB» 

6 

23 

11 

12 

6 

flNoRTH  EiniHO 
^  IWIWHUMHO  . 

si 

81 

245 

S3 

44 

a 

S3 

40 

191 

99 

71 

34 

Enqukd.     . 

54 

14S 

511 

1,117 

4,411 

2,843 

2,043 

733 

AmH.BnT 

3 

3 

18 

26 

13 

8 

Buoot.      '. 

6 

GO 

2S 

9 

27 

31 

26 

8 

'i 

4 

33 

19 

25 

13 

CuHUTon 

4 

14 

14 

18 

3 

Dnniim   . 

4 

4 

22 

IB 

16 

6 

Fuira  .     . 

3 

5 

IS 

16 

9 

8 

GUKOMAK 

"i 

*2 

I 

13 

74 

44 

31 

8 

HtMONItH 

1 

S 

8 

6 

i 

S 

17 

12 

12 

9 

PnoiROU 

'I 

't 

s 

54 

38 

2S 

8 

Eadikm     , 

t 

2 

34 

27 

8 

1 

Waui.     . 

2 

3 

23 

53 

363 

278 

190 

73 

Total  of  EHauMO 

S4 

14S 

Sll 

1,117 

4,411 

2,843 

2,042 

733 

„         W*L».  . 

2 

3 

22 

53 

363 

278 

190 

73 

SnoLiiiDftWiLu 

S 

u. 

S33 

1,170 

4,774 

3,121 

2,232 

808 
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Puiihn. 

lO.OW  la 

w.ooo 

NtnfiorCaiintlri. 

-"■>"• 

'>..o' 

■".'«■ 

up™i.. 

CounlJ. 

13 

144 
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IB 

'3 

'3 
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B>.H.. 

88 

1 

332 
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86 

4 

174 

ClKDCUDail, 

31 

7 

103 

Chmiih. 

54 

9 

219 
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10 

4 
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3S 

6 

\[ 
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«3 

7 

4S:i 
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« 

8 
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S8 

7 
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64 

1 
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48 

13 
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01^)110  (trail. 

14 

283 
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30 

■3 

147 
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e 

107 

63 

'9 

433 
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63 

13 

31 

'i 

4S0 

LAKciarnh 

28 

3 

343 

^EIC■1T>M. 

44 

3 
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LlHOOIJt. 

27 

IS 

'i 

229 

Miimtnaz. 

3 

159 

HOHHOUTB, 

63 

1 

7S3 

No«M>,,l. 

SI 

3 

341 

ir 

9 

627 

Nor  T  mniB  enuMD. 

14 

7 

271 

NornKoHui. 

S3 

303 

OxrflUB. 

2 

U 

RUTLtHD. 

33 

'9 

384 

SiljJP. 

59 

7 

49S 

SOKIMIT. 

33 

4 

313 

SaVTHmPTOM. 

3S 

U 

347 

UTAPrORD. 

44 

2 

120 

SurroLK. 

3S 

8 

'i 

ISl 

SutlRIT. 

43 

1 

321 

SUMBC 

IS 

i 

'i 

260 
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6 

120 
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4S 

378 

Wiwfc 

SS 

3 
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13 

3 

367 
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10 

67 
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l      NOHTH  RlIHIta. 

2S 

'2 

139 

81 

iJ 

33 

1 

Ci6 

1,409 

.lO'i 

109      I       \22 

239 

10 

14,313 

KnaLAnD. 

4 

1 

1 

77 
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9 

1 

IIG 
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S 
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CuUHOtK. 

34 

1 

IIS 

IS 

1 

71 
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J7 

99 
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5 

a 

CO 
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10 

'3 

I 

IS3 

7 

I 

37 

19 

8 

7S 

la 

I 
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8 

75 
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11 
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10 
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AN  ACT  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 


ANNO  REGNI  EUZABETHJE  JUfsmte  AngUt^,  Francis, 
^  HibernuB,  quadragesimo  ttrtio.  At  the  Parliament  began 
and  holden  at  Westminster  the  sevtn  and  twentieth  day  of 
October,  in  the  three  and  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
most  gracious  Sovereit^n  Lady  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of 
God.  of  England^  France,  and  Ireland^  Queen,  defender  off 
the  faith,  &c.;  and  there  continued  until  the  dissolution 
thereof,  being  the  nineteenth  day  of  December  next  follow- 
ing, 1601. 

Pnamble.  BE  it  Enacted,  by  the  authority  of  this  present  Parliament^ 

That  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish,  and  four,  three,  or 
two  substantial  householders  there,  as  shall  be  thought  meet, 
having  respfct  to  the  proportion  and  greatness  of  the  same 
parish  and  parishes,  to  be  nominated  yearly  in  Easter  weel^  or 
within  one  month  after  Easter,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  two 
or  more  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  same  county,  whereof  one 
to  be  of  the  quorum,  awelling  in  or  near  the  same  parish  or 
Overseen  for  the  division,  where  the  same  parish  doth  lie,  shall  be  called  over- 
jaw,  their  office,  geers  of  the  poor  of  the  same  parish  ;  and  they,  or  the  greater 
^  part  of  them,  shall  take  order  from  time  to  time,  by  and  with 

the  consent  of  two  or  more  such  justices  of  the  peace  as  is. 
aforesaid,  for  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such,  whose 
parents  shall  not,  by  the  said  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  be  thought  able  to  keep  and  maintain 
their  children;  and  also  for  setting  to  work  all  such  persons, 
married  or  unmarried,  having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and 
use  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  bjr; 
Who  iha]!  be       and  also  to  raise  weekly  or  otherwise  (by  taxation  of  every  m- 
*»"J*o^"*«*^«  habitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and  of  every  occupier  of 
re     o     ^>^'' lands,  houses,  tithes  impropriate,  propriations  of  tithes,  coal 
mines,  or  saleable  underwoods  in  the  said  parish,  in  such  com- 
A  eofiTenirnt       Patent  sum  and  sums  of  money  as  they  shall  think  fit)  a  conve- 
■tock  shai)  be      nicut  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron,  and  other  ware 

^!oor  on^v  *"''  **"^»  *®  ^^^  ^^®  P®^'  ^"  ^^^^  >  ^^^  also  competent  sums  of 
iKxnronwot  .  ^jQ^jgy  Jqj.  ^^^  towards  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impo- 
tent, old,  blind,  and  such  other  among  them  being  poor  and  not 
able  to  work ;  and  also  for  the  putting  out  of  such  children  to 
be  apprentices,  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  same  parish,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  same  parish,  and  to  do  and  execute  all 
other  things,  as  well  for  the  disposing  of  the  said  stock  as 
Thooreneera      otherwise  concerning  the  premises,  as  to  them  shall  seem  con- 
•hnii  meet  once    venient ;  which  said  chuich  wardens  and  overseers  so  to  be 
Sccompi?  nominated,  or  sudh  of  them  as  shall  not  be  let  by  sickness  or 

other  just  excuse,  to  l>e  allowed  by  two  such  justices  of  peace 
or  mere  as  is  aforesaid,  shall  meet  together  at  the  least  once 
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every  month,  in  the  church  of  the  taid  parish,  upon  the  Sunday 
in  the  afternoon  after  divine  service,  there  to  consider  of  some 
good  course  to  be  taken,  and  of  some  meet  order  to  Im  set 
down  in  the  premises ;  and  shall  within  four  days  siter  the  end 
of  their  year,  and  after  other  overseers  nominated  as  aforesaid, 
make  and  yield  up  to  such  two  justices  of  peace  as  is  aforesaid, 
a  true  and  perfect  accompt  of  all  sums  of  money  by  them  re- 
ceived, or  rated  and  sessed  and  not  received,  ana  also  of  such 
•tock  as  shall  be  in  their  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  of  ttia 
poor  to  work,  and  of  all  other  things  concerning  their  said 
office ;  and  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  in  their 
hands  shall  pay  and  deliver  over  to  the  said  churchwardens  and 
overseers  newly  nominated  and  appointed  as  aforesaid,  upon 
pain  that  every  one  of  them  absenting  themselves  without  law- 
ful cause  as  aforesaid  from  such  monthly  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid,  or  being  negli^nt  in  their  office  or  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  orders  aforesaid,  being  made  by  and  with  the 
assent  of  the  said  justices  of  peace  or  any  two  of  them  before 
mentioned,  to  forfeit  for  every  such  default  of  absence  or  neg- 
ligence. Twenty  shillings.  p«n«ity  sot. 

And  be  it  also  Enacted,  That  if  the  said  justices  of  peace  do  cuom  reUHnr 
perceive  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  are  not  able  to  levy  ***  P**  parUhw. 
among  themselves  sufficient  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose! 
aforeMki,  that  then,  the  said  tifo  justices  shall  and  may  tax, 
rate,  and  assess  as  aforesaid  any  other  of  other  parishes,  or  out 
of  any  parish  within  the  hundred  where  the  said  parish  is,  to 
pay  sucn  sum  and  sums  of  money  to  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  said  poor  parish,  for  the  said  purposes,  as  the 
said  justices  shall  think  fit,  according  to  the  intent  of  this  law ; 
and  if  the  said  hundred  shall  not  be  thoug^ht  to  the  said  justices 
able  and  fit  to  relieve  the  sakl  several  parishes  not  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  as  aforesaid,  then  the  justices  of  peace  at 
their  general  quarter  sessions,  or  the  greater  number  of  them, 
aliall  rate  and  assess  as  aforesakl  any  other  of  other  parishes, 
or  out  of  any  parish  within  the  said  county,  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  as  in  their  discretion  shall  seem  fit. 

And  that  it  shall  be  lawful,  as  well  for  the  present  as  subse-  ^'^J^X^ 
quent  churchwardens  or  overseers,  or  any  of  them,  by  warrant  monl^aaMtMi. 


nom  any  two  such  justices  of  peace  as  is  aforesaid,  to  levy  as 
well  the  sakl  sums  of  money,  and  all  arrearages,  of  every  one 
that  shall  refuse  to  contribute  according  as  they  shall  be 
assessed,  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender**  goods,  as  the  i>f«ti««  tot  noa- 
sums  of  money  or  stock  which  shall  be  behind  upon  any  ac-  p  ^s^nrat. 
compt  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  rendering  to  the  parties  the 
overplus ;  and  in  defect  of  such  distress,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  such  two  justices  of  the  peace  to  commit  him  or  them  to 
the  common  gaol  of  the  county,  there  to  remain  without  bail 
or  mainprise  until  payment  of  the  said  sum,  arrearages,  and 
atock ;  and  the  said  justices  of  peace,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  impriMmiMnt  or 
aend  to  the  house  of  correction  or  common  gaol  such  as  shall  ^JJ^JJ^u'*^ 
not  employ  themselves  to  work  l>eing  appointed  thereunto  aa 
aforesaid ;  and  abo  any  such  two  justices  of  peace  to  commit  R«ruM«  to  m. 
to  the  sakl  prison  every  one  of  the  said  churchwardens  and  ^^  i«prt»oa. 
overseers  wnich  shall  refuse  to  accompt,  there  to  remain  with- 
out bidl  or  mainprize  until  he  have  made  a  true  accom|)t,  and 
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satisfied  and  paid  so  much  as  upon  the  said  accompt  shall  be 
remaininf^  in  nis  hands. 
Binding  ofchii.       And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
dren  apprentices,  said  churchwardens  and  overseers,   or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  by  the  assent  of  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  aforesaid, 
to  bind  any  such  children  as  aforesaid  to  be  apprentices,  where 
they  shall  see  convenient,  till  such  man-child  snail  come  to  the 
aj;e  of  four  and  twenty  years,  and  such  woman«child  to  the  age 
of  one  and  twenty  years,  or  the  time  of  her  marriage ;  the  same 
to  be  as  e£Pectual  to  all  purposes  as  if  such  chiM  were  of  full 
age,  and  by  indenture  of  covenant  bound  him  or  herself. 
BuUding'of  And  to  the  intent  that  necessary  places  of  habitation  may 

Salt^foMhe *  more  conveniently  be  provided  for  such  poor  impotent  people,. 
?o*inhai^it/^^*^  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  said  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or  the 
•  greater  part  of  them,  by  the  leave  of  the  lord  or  lords  of  the 
manor,  whereof  any  waste  or  common  within  their  parish  is 
or  shall  be  parcel,  and  upon  agreement  l)efore  with  him  or 
them  made  in  writing,  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  said 
lord  or  lords,  or  otherwise,  accordinp^  to  any  order  to  be  set 
down  by  the  justices  of  peace  of  the  said  county  at  their  genera^ 
quarter  sessions,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  by  like  leave 
and  agreement  of  the  said  lord  or  lords,  in  writing  under  :his  or 
their  hands  and  8eal»,  to  erect,  build,  and  set  up,  in  fit  and. 
convenient  places  of  habitation  in  such  waste  or  common,  at 
the  general  charges  of  the  parish,  or  otherwise  of  the  hundred 
or  county,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  taxed,  rated,  and  gathered  ixk 
manner  before  expressed,  convenient  houses  of  dwelling  for  the 
said  impotent  poor,  and  also  to  place  inmates,  or  more  families 
than  one  in  one  cottage  or  house;  one  Act  made  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  her  Majest^^'s  reign,  intituled,  '  An  Act  against 
the  erecting  and  maintaining  of  Cottages,'  or  any  thing  therein 
contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  which  cottages  find 
places  for  inmates  shall  not  at  any  time  after  be  used  or  em- 
ployed to  or  for  any  other  habitation,  but  only  for  impotent  and 
poor  of  the  same  parish,  that  shall  be  there  placed  from  time  io 
time  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the 
same  parish,  or  the  most  part  of  them,  upon  the  pains  and  for- 
feitures contained  in  the  said  former  Act  maae  in  the  said 
thirty-first  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign. 
A  remedy  for  Provided  always.  That  if  any  i>erson  or  persons  shall  find 

theiti  which  And  themselves  grieved  with  any  cess  or  tax,  or  other  Act  done  by 
^^rSved^w'i'th  any  *^®  ***^  churchwardens,  and  other  persons,  or  by  the  said  jus - 
fax.  tices  of  peace ;  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices  e( 

peace,  at  their  general  quarter  sessions,  or  the  greater  numl)er 
of  them,  to  take  such  order  therein  as  to  them  snail  be  thought 
convenient ;  and  the  same  to  conclude  and  bind  all  the  said 
parties. 
Poor  pi^nons  re-      And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  the  father  and  grandfather., 
lieved  by  thHr     ^nd  the  mother  and  grandmother,  and  the  children  of  every 
-^vtfB   ore    .    p^Qi^^  ^Yd,  blind,  lame,  and  impotent  person,  or  other  poor  per- 
son not  able  to  work,  being  of  a  suflScient  ability,  shall  at  tneir 
own  charges  relieve  and  maintain  every  such  poor  person  in 
that  manner,  and  according  to  that  rate,  as  by  the  justices  of 
peace  of  that  county  where  such  suflScient  persons  dwtll>  or  the 
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peater  number  of  them,  at  their  general  quarter  sessions,  shall 
be  assessed,  upon  pain  that  e^ery  one  of  them  shall  forfeit 
twenty  shillings  for  e^erv  month  which  they  shall  fail  therein. 

And  be  it  further  hereby  Enacted,  That  the  mayors,  bailiffs,  osoen  oreorp<v 
or  other  head  officers  of  every  town  or  place  corporate  and  city  {JiViSthorit**!?  • 
within  this  realm,  being  justice  or  justices  of  peace,  shall  havejJu^sofiwMe. 
the  same  authority  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  withm  the  limits  and 
precTncts  of  their  jurisdictions  as  well  out  of  sessions  as  at  their 
sessions,  if  they  hold  any,  as  is  herein  limited,  prescribed*  and 
appointed  to  justices  of  the  peace  of  the,countv»  or  any  two  or 
more  of  them,  or  to  the  justices  of  peace  in  their  quarter  ses- 
sions, to  do  and  execute  for  all  the  uses  and  purposes  in  this  Act 
prescril)ed,  and  no  other  justice  or  justices  of  peace  to  enter  or 
meddle  there :  And  that  every  Alderman  of  the  city  of  London  Aidennea  or 
vrithin  his  ward  shall  and  may  do  and  execute  in  every  respect  i^mdon., 
so  much  as  is  appointed  and  allowed  by  this  Act  to  be  clone 
and  executed  by  one  or  two  justices  of  peace  of  any  county 
withia  this  realm. 

And  be  it  also  Enacted,  That  if  it  shall  happen  any  parish  to  a  parUh  extend^ 
extend  itself  into  more  counties  than  one,  or  part  to  lie  within  ing  into  two 
the  liberties  of  any  city,  town  or  place  corporate,  and  part  tw^*Ub«rtiM.° 
iNfithout,  that  then  as  well  the  justices  of  peace  of  every  county, 
as  also  the  head  officers  of  such  city,  town  or  place  corporate, 
shall  deal  and  intermeddle  only  in  so  much  of  the  said  parish  as 
lieth  within  their  liberties,  and  not  any  further ;  and  every  of 
them  respectively,  within  their  several  limits,  wards>and  juris- 
dictions, to  execute  the  ordinances  before  mentioned,  concern- 
ing the  nomination  of  overseers,  the  consent  to  binding  ap- 
prentices, the  giving  warrant  to  levv  taxations  unpaid,  the 
taking  accompt  of  churchwardens  and  overseers,  and  the  com- 
mitting to  prison  such  as  refuse  to  accompt,  or  deny  to  pay  the 
arrearages  due  upon  their  accompts ;  and  yet  nevertheless,  the 
said  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or  the  most  part  of  them,  of 
the  said  parishes,  that  do  extend  into  such  several  limits  and 
jurisdictions,  shall,  without  dividing  themselves,  duly  execute 
their  office  in  all  places  within  the  said  parish  in  all  things  to 
them  belonging ;  and  shall  duly  exhibit  and  make  one  accompt 
before  the  saiahead  officer  of  the  town  or  place  corporate,  and 
one  other  before  the  said  justices  of  peace,  or  any  such  two  of 
them,  as  is  aforesaid. 

And  further  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  ThejiuiioM*ftMv 
if  in  any  place  within  this  realm  there  happen  to  be  hereafter  i'*i!I[!!J^#«L. 
no  such  nomination  of  overseers  yearly  as  is  before  appointed.  Mm. 
that  then  every  justice  of  peace  of  the  county  dwelling  within 
the  division  where  such  default  of  nomination  shall  happen, 
and  every  mayor,  alderman,  and  head  officer  of  city,  town, 
or  place   corporate,  where  such  default  shall  happen,  shall 
lose  and  forfeit  for  every  such  default  five  pounds,  to  be 
employed  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  or 
place  corporate,  and  to  be  levied,  as  aforesaid,  of  their  goods  by 
warrant  from  the  general  sessions  of  the  peace  of  the  said 
county,  or  of  the  same  city,  town  or  plaee  corporate,  if  they 
keep  sessions.  How  th*  ««. 

And  be  it  also  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesakl.  That  all  J;JSn«^i^ 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  before  mentioned  in  this  Act  to  be  pioyvu. 
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forfeited  by  any  person  or  persons,  shall  go  and  be  employed 
to  the  use  of  (he  poor  of  the  same  parish,  and  towards  a  stock 
and  habitation  for  them,  and  other  necessary  uses  .and  relief,  as 
before  in  this  Act  are  mentioned  and  expressed;'  and  shall  be 
levied  by  the  said  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or  one  of 
them,  by  warrant  from  any  two  such  justices  of  peace,  or 
mayor,  alderman,  or  head  oflScer  of  city,  town,  or  place  cor- 
porate respectively,  within  their  several  limits,  by  distress  and 
sale  thereof,  as  aforesaid ;  or  in  defect  thereof,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  any  two  iuch  justices  of  peace,  and  the  said  alderm^m 
and  head  officers,  within  their  seveni  limits,  to  commit  the 
offender  to  the  said  prison,  there  to  remain  without  liail  or 
mainprize  till  the  said  forfeitures  shall  be  satisfied  and  paid. 
ThAjustioesahaU     And  be  it  fuilher  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
tol  mtS\7^m  *^®  justices  of  peace  of  every  county  or  place  corporate,  or  the 
more  part  of  them,  in  their  general  sessions  to  be  holden  next 
after  the  feast  of  Easter  next,  and  so  yearly,  as  often  as  they 
shall  think  meet,  shall  rate  every  parisn  to  such  a  weekly  sum^ 
of  money  as  they  shall  think  convenient,  so  as  no  parish  be 
rat^  above  the  sum  of  sixpence,  nor  under  the  sum  of  a  half- 
penny, weekly  to  be  paid,  and  so  as  the  total  sum  of  each 
tsjLation  of  the  parishes  in  every  county  amount  not  above  the 
rate  of  twopence  for  every  parish  within  the  said  county,  which 
sums  so  taxed  shall  be  yearly  assessed  bv  the  agreement  of  the 
parishioners  within  themselves,  or,  in  default  thereof,  by  the 
churchwardens  and  petty  constables  of  the  same  parish,  or  the 
more  part  of  them  ;  or,  m  default  of  their  agreement,  by  the 
order  of  such  justice  or  justices  of  peace  as  shall  dwell  in  the 
same  parish,  or  (if  none  be  there  dwelling;)  In  the  parts  next 
PenaUy  for  re-     adjoining  J  and  if  any  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  any 
ttcS?y*IaS3.      ""^^  portion  Of  money  so  taxed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
churcnwardens  and  constables,  or  any  of  them,  or,  in  their  de* 
fault,  for  any  justice  of  peace  of  the  said  limit,  to  levy  the  same 
by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  pariy  so  refusing  or 
neglecting,  rendering  to  the  party  the  overplus ;  and  in  default 
of  such  distress,  it  shall  be  lawfu]  to  any  justice  of  that  limit  to 
commit  such  person  to  the  said  prison,  there  to  abide,  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  till  he  have  paid  the  same. 
RaUef  for  the  prU     And  be  it  also  Enacted,  That  the  said  justices  of  the  peace, 

Ki*"*Biuch  ^^  *^®*'*  ?®"^"^^  quarter  sessions  to  be  holden  at  the  time  of 
MuSiiaiffea,  aad  such  taxation,  shall  set  down  what  competent  sums  of  money 
hospitals.  shall  be  sent  quarterly  out  of  every  county  or  place  corporate, 

for  the  relief  of  the  poor  prisoners  of  the  King*s  Bench  and 
Marshalsea,  and  also  of  sucn  hospitals  and  almshouses  as  shall 
be  in  the  said  county,  and  what  sums  of  money  shall  be  sent 
to  every  one  of  the  said  hospitals  and  almshouses,  so  as  there 
be  sent  out  of  every  county  yearly  twenty  shillings  at  the  least 
to  each  of  the  said  prisons  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Marshal- 
sea,  vihich  sums,  rateably  to  be  assessed  upon  every  parish,  the 
churchwardens  of  every  parish  shall  truly  collect,  ana  pay  over 
to  the  high  constables  m  whose  division  such  parish  shall  b6 
situate,  from  time  to  time,  quarterly,  ten  days  before  the  end 
of  every  quarter;  und  every  such  constable,  at  every  such 
quarter  sessions  in  such  county,  shall  pay  over  the  same  id 
two  such  treasurers,  or  to  one  of  them,  as  shall,  by  the  more 
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part  of  the  justices  of  peace  of  the  county»  be  elected  to  be 
the  said  treasurers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  justices  of  peace  of 
the  said  county,  citv  or  town,  or  place  corporate,  or  of  others,  TreMnrrn  to  b« 
which  were  sessed  and  taxed  at  five  pounds  lands  or  ten  c*>o^n  aanoaUy. 
pounds  goods  at  thejeast,  at  the  tax  of  subsidy  next  before  the 
time  of  the  said  election  to  be  made ;  and  the  said  treasurers 
so  elected  to  continue  for  the  ftpace  of  one  whole  year  in  their 
office,  and  then  to  jB:ive  up  their  charge,  with  a  due  accompt  of 
their  receipts  and  disbursements,  at  the  quarter  sessions  to  be 
holdcn  next  after  the  feast  of  Easter  in  every  year,  to  such 
others  as  shall  from  year  to  year,  in  form  aforesaid,  succes* 
siv«Iy  be  elected  treasurers  for  the  said  county,  city,  town  or 
place  corporate,  which  said  treasurers,  or  x>ne  of  them,  shall 
ua^  over  ihe  same  to  tlie  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  The  money  to  w 
icnight  marshal  for  the  time  being,  equally  to  be  divided  to  the  ^Stn^ltui^ 
use  aforesaid,  taking  their  acquittance  for  the  same,  or,  in  Eoffiand  «nd 
default  of  the  said  chief  justice,  to  the  next  ancientest  justice  ^Bight  Manhai. 
of  the  King's  Bench  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  any  churchwarden  or 
high  constable,  or  his  executors  or  administrators,  shall  fail 
to  make  payment  in  form  above  specified,  then  every  church- 
warden, his  executors  or  administrators,  so  offending,  shall  for-  The  (brfeiturmor 
feit  for  every  time  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  and  every  high  Jf*  ^^"'S.T"'  • 
constable,  his  executors  or  administrators,  shall  forfeit  for  tu^JSn^\ 
every  time  the  sum  of  twentv  shillings ;  the  same  forfeitures, 
together  with  the  sums  behind,  to  be  levied  by  the  said  trea- 
surer and  treasurers  by  way  of  distress  and  sale  of  goods  as 
aforesaid,  in  form  aforesaid,  and   by  them  to  be  employed 
towards  the  charitable  uses  comprisea  in  this  Act. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  all  the  surplusage  of  money.  How  the  wr- 
which  shall  be  remaining  in  the  said  stock  of  any  county,  shall  ^"f^^V*^^^ 
by  discretion  of  the  more  part  of  the  justices  of  peace  m  their      ^   ' 
quarter  sessions,  be  orderra,  distributed,  and  bestowed  for  ihe 
relief  of  the  poor  hospitals  of  that  cotmty,  and  of  those  that 
shall  sustain  losses  by  Are,  water,  the  sea  or  other  casualties, 
and  to  such  other  charitable  purposes,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  as  to  the  more  part  of  the  said  justices  of  peace  sliall 
seem  convenient. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  if  any  treasurer  elected  shall  pMaity  ibr  i«- 
wilfuUy  refuse  to  take  ujion  him  the  said  office  of  treasurership,  Jj^^'toi***^' 
or  refuse  to  distribute  and  give  relief,  or  to  accompt,  according  uKortoMoompc. 
to  such  form  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  more  part  of  the  said 
justices  of  peace;  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices 
of  peace  in  their  quarter  sessions,  or,  in  their  default,  for  the 
justices  of  assise,  at  the  assixes  to  be  bolden  in  the  same 
county,  to  fine  the  same  treasurer  by  their  discretion ;  the 
tame  fine  not  to  be  under  three  pounds,  and  to  he  levied  by 
tale  of  his  goods,  and  to  be  prosecuted  by  any  two  of  the  said 
justices  of  peace,  whom  they  shall  authorise. 

Providea  always.  That  this  Act  shall  not  take  efiect  until  the  Thb  Ad  to  tekr 
feast  of  Easter  next.  •*«*  *»  Bmut, 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  statute  made  in  the  nine-and-  rm  what  uae 
thirtieth  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  intituled, '  An  Act  for  the  *^  to  what  par. 
Relief  of  the  Poor,*  shall  continue  and  stand  in  force  until  the  ffae  nial^tLii 
feast  of  Easter  next ;  and  that  all  taxations  heretofore  imposed  be  pvUs 
and  not  paid,  nor  that  shall  be  paid  before  the  said  feast  of  ^'^ 
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Easter  next ;  and  that  all  taxes  hereafter  before  the  said  feast 
to  be  taxed  by  virtue  of  the  aaid  former  Act,  which  shall  not 
be  paid  before  the  said  feast  of  Easter,  shall  and  may,  after  the 
said  feast  of  Easter,  be  levied  by  the  overseers  and  other  per- 
sons in  this  Act  respectively  appointed  to  levy  taxations  by 
distress,  and  by  such  warrant  in  every  respect  as  if  they  had 
been  -taxed  and  imposed  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  and  were  not 
paid. 
ProTiio  for  the  Provided  always,  Tliat  whereas  the  island  of  Fowlness  in  the 
i«tt\n  Bmcju^'  county  of  Essex,  lieing  environed  with  ^the  sea,  and  having  a 
chapel  of  ease  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  yet  the  said 
island  is  no  parish,  but  the  lands  in  the  same  are  situated 
within  divers  parishes  far  distant  from  the  said  island  ;  be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
justices  of  peace  shall  nominate  and  appoint  inhabitants 
within  the  said  island  to  be  overseers  for  the  poor  people 
dwelling  within  the  said  island ;  and  that  both  they  the  said 
justices  and  the  said  overseers  shall  have  the  same  power  and 
authority,  to  all  intents,  considerations,  and  putposes,  for  the 
execution  of  the  parts  and  articles  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  pains  and  forfeitures,  and  likewise  I  hat  the 
inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  lands  there  shall  be  liable  and 
chargeable  to  the  same  payments,  charges,  expenses,  and 
orders,  in  such  manner  and  lorm  as  if  the  same  island  were  a 
palish;  in  consideration  whereof,  neither  the  said  inhabitants 
or  occupiers  of  land  within  the  said  island,  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  those 
parishes  wherein  their  houses  or  lands  which  they  occupy 
within  the  said  island  are  situated,  for  or  by  reason  of  their 
said  habitations  or  occupyings,  other  than  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  people  within  the  said  island  ;  neither  yet  shall  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  parishes  wherein  such  houses  or  lands  are 
situated,  be  compelled,  by  reason  of  their  resiancy  or  dwelling, 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  inhabitants  within  the 
said  island. 
The  defendant's  And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  if  any  action  of  trespass  or 
SSJShSliSr'  ^^^^^  suit  shall  happen  to  be  attempted  and  brought  against 
him  npon  this  any  person  or  persons  for  taking  of  any  distress,  making  of 
■*»*'*'«•  any  sale,  or  any  other  thing  doing  by  authority  of  this  present 

Act,  the  defendant  or  defendants  in  any  sucn  action  or  suit 
shall  and  may  either  plead  Not  Guilty,  or  otherwise  make 
avowry,  cognizance,  or  justification  for  the  taking  of  the  said 
distresses,  making  of  sale,  or  other  thing  doing  by  virtue  of 
this  Act ;  alleging  in  such  avowry,cognizance,  or  justification, 
that  the  said  distress,  sale,  trespass,  or  other  thing  whereof  the 
plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  complained  was  done  by  authority  of  this 
Act,  and  according  to  the  fenour,  purport,  and  efflect  of  this 
Act,  without  any  expressing  or  rehearsal  of  any  other  matter 
or  circumstance  contained  in  this  present  Act ;  to  which 
avowry,  cognizance,  or  justification,  the  plaintiff  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  reply,  that  the  defendant  did  take  the  said  distress, 
made  the  said  sale,  or  did  any  other  act  or  tiespass  supposed 
in  his  declaration  of  his  own  wrong,  without  any  such  cause 
alleged  by  the  said  defendant,  wheieupon  the  issue  in  every 
such  action  shall  be  joined,  to  be  tried  by  verd.ct  of  twelve  men. 
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and  not  otherwise,  as  is  accustomed  in  other  personal  actions ; 
and  upon  trial  of  that  issue,  the  whole  matter  to  be  given  on 
both  parties  in  eYidence,  according  to  the  veiy  tiuth  of  the 
same,  and  after  such  issue  tried  for  by  the  defendant,  or  non- 
suit of  the  plaintiff  after  appearance,  the  same  defendant  to 
recover  treble  damajres,  by  reason  of  his  wrongful  vexation  T^i^^d  Y'JX'. 
in  that  behalf,  with  lus  costs  aho  in  that  part  sustained,  and  amikiaootu. 
that  to  be  assessed  by  the  same  jury,  or  writ  to  inquire  of  the 
damages,  as  the  same  shall  require. 

Provided  always,  That  this  Act  shall  endure  no  longer  than  Sj"*i""*°**  *' 
to  the  end  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 
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AhLOWAfiCE— {Continue^,) 

In  a  parish  in  Devon,  so  general  and  confirmed,  that  labourer  gives 

notice  of  his  wife's  pregnancy,  30 
At  Westonin^,  scarcely  one  able-bodied  labourer  in  the  employment 

of  individuals,  not  receiving,  30 
Gaining  ground  in  towns  and  manufacturing  districts,  62,  75 
Remarkable  instances  of,  in  Durham,  26 
Effects  of,  not  so  injurious  to  manufacturers,  74 
Deteriorates  and  degrades  labourers,  68,  86 
Destroys  domestic  affection  and  ties  of  relationship,  96,  97 
Once  introduced,  pauperizes  whole  parish,  72 
Spent  at  beer-shops,  33,  49,  87,  134 
Landlords'  interest  to  opi)Ose,  74 
Beneficial  effects  of  refusing,  230,  et  seq. 
Objection  to  amendment  of  system ;  on  the  part  of  labourers,  56,— of 

employers,  69, — of  propnetors,  62 
Encouraged  by  parish  allowance  to  families  of  militi^-men,  128 

APPRENTICING. 

Proposed  Board  to  rboulatb  and  herbafter^inquirs  into  thb 
Operation  of  the  Laws  regarding,  and  thb  Rbgulations 
OF  THE  Board,  338 

ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS. 

Appointment  of,  and  instructions  to,  2 

ATTACHMENT  OF  WAGES,  333,  336 

Of  pensions  from  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  Hospitals* number  of  in  a 
year,  336 

BASTARDY,  165 

Early  statutes  regarding,  165 

Practice  of  law,  167—177 

Allowance  for  bastard,  168 — 173 

Allowance  for  higher  than  for  legitimate  child,  169 — 1.72 

Sum  received  by  parish  from  father  paid  over  to  mother,  167,  e/  seq. 

Profitable  to  woman,  168,  e^  seq. 

Allowance  for,  once  received,  ever  after  applied  for,  177 

Small  portion  only  of  expense  recovered  from  fathers,  1 77 

Nothing  exacted  from  mother  for,  1 77 

Law  0^  enables  mothers  to  fix  a  false  patemity^-instanceff,  167, 
et  seq. 

Facilitates  woman's  marriage,  168, 173—176 

Compulsory  marriage,  arising  out  of,  1^4 

Option  of  going  to  prison  or  marrying  the  woman,  l74 

Orig[inated  by  Uie  woman,  169 

Punishment  of  mother  seldom  enforced,  and  with  little  or  no  good 
efiect,  169 

Father  avoids  burden  by  absconding,  or  by  marrying  the  woman,  168, 
ct  seq. 

Infanticide  promoted  by  existing  law  of,  175—351 

Offspring  of  Roman  Catholic  marriages  illegitimate-^consequences, 
178 

Commissioners'  reconmiendations— Abolition  of  Present  Bas- 
tardy Laws,  346 

Bastard  to  follow  Mother's  Settlement,  346 

Mother  to  support  Bastard,  347,— has  been  successildly  tried>  347 
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Bastardy— (Conhnt/^.) 

LlABILtTV  TO  SVPPOftf  BaSTAJEID  fO  fii  SSttBltoltD  t6  PAilBKTS  OF 

Father  and  Mother,  349 
Removal  of  Unmarried  Pregnant  Women,  and  Committal  of 

Mothers  to  House  of  Correction,  to  be  repealed,  349 
Charge  of,  and  Punishment  for,  to  be  removed  from  (^atber, 

351 

BECHER,  Rev.  Mr. 

Anti-pauper  system  o(  2Ai 

BEER-SHOPS. 

Relief  often  t^ht  fit,  33,  freqtietxted  by  receivers  of  relief)  49,  87, 
134, 135,  chief  supporters,  the  paupers,  87 

BEGGARS. 

Early  statutes  regarding,  6 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

Principles  adopted  by  in  granting  alloWancesi  23:2— ^7^ 
Practice  of,  232 

No  allowance  of  i^artial  relief  by,  232 

More  strict  and  vigilant  than  administrators  of  parochial  reliefi  272 
Assimilation  of  a  parish  to  a,  272 
Members  consider  parochial  assistance  disgraceful,  275 
Labourers  more  frequent  contributors  to,  since  adoption  of  stricter 
parochial  system,  237 

BILLET-SYSTEM,  32, 41 

{See  **  Roundmen.**} 

BOARD,  CENTRAL. 

Appointment  of  a,  recommended  by  Commissioners,  i9f 

Powers  of— 

1.  To  regulate  workhouieSf  the  reli^and  work  in  them,  297 

2.  To  incorporate  pariihei /or  toorkhouie  managemerUt  314 

3.  To  er{force  generaUy  a  complete,  clear,  and  vni/orm  eyetem  qf 

accounts,  Z 19 

4.  To  incorporate  parithes  for  ike  appointment  and  pavment  of 

permanent  officers,  and/or  the  execution  of  public  laooUt,  326 

5.  10  state  the  qualifications  necessary  for  paid  officers  connected 

uith  the  relirf  of  tfte  poor,  to  recommend  and  to  remove  offi* 
cers,  329 

6.  To  direct  parochial  supplies  to  be  by  contract,  and  free  ccm^ 

petition,  331 

7.  To  act  in  case  of  fraud  as  public  prosecutors,  33 1 

8.  To  treat  relirfas  a  loan  and  recoverable  under  the  59  Geo,  II L 

c,  1 2,  #.  29,  and  by  attachment  c/uxiges,  337 

9.  To  regulate  relirf  by  apprentirifff  cnttdren,  and  hereafter  to 

inquire  into  the  operation  qfthe  Jaws  of  apprenticing  children^ 
and  qf  the  regulations  of  the  board,  3J8 

1 0.  To  regulate  relid'  to  vagrants  and  discharged  prisoners,  340 

11.  To  report  annually,  34 \ 

12^  To  appoint  and  remove  assistants  and  subordinate  officers,  341 

BRKAD-MONEY,  not  regarded  as  relief,  28 

(See  -  Allowance,*'  ••  Belief;'  ••  Scaler) 
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BURNINGS  AND  RIOTS  of  18a0-31. 

Evidence  respecting,  Supplement,  11, -^and  answers  to  question,  5d» 
Supplement,  14 

CAPITAL. 

Effect  of  poor-law  administration  upon  agricultural,  61,  64,  65,  70, 
manufacturing,  73 — 75 

CHARACTER,  no  regard  to  in  gi-anting  relief,  32,  35  ' 

Dissatisfaction  fi'om  distinguishing  good  and  bad,  47 — 49 

CHARITIES. 

Prof\ise  administration  of  attended  by  discontent  and  disorder,  49 

Effects  of  Bedford  charity,  49 

As  at  present  administered  often  wasted,  often  mischievous,  36 1 

CHILDREN. 

Desertion  of  by  parents  encouraged  by  certainty  that  parish  will  take 
care  of  them,  58- 

Lar^e  family  considered  bv  labourers  an  advantage,  27 

Relief  on  account  of,  at  what  number  it  begins,  evidence  as  to,  Supple- 
ment, 2,  and  answers  to  questions,  24,  25,  Supplement,  14.— 
( .^>e  "  Altotvance;'  "  /?f /»>/,'' "  Scaler) 

Illegitimate.—  {See  "  Bastardr) 

COMMISSIONERS,  POOR  LAW. 

{See  "  Assistant  Commissionere**  and  ** Board.'*) 

CONTRACT. 

For  medical  attendance,  43 

For  parish  supplies,  jobbing  under  present,  329,  330 

pROPOSBD  Board  to  direct  Parish  to  bb  supplibd  by  contract, 

AND  TO  provide  FOR  FREE  COMPETITION,  331 

COTTAGES. 

{See  "  Tenements^) 
Beneficial  effects  of  rating,  256 

CRIME,  encouraged  by  present  Poor-Law  administration. 

{See  "  Allowance^  "  Labourers^  "  Peli^^  "  ^rofc.") 
Diminution  of,  from  improved  system  of  relief,  24 1 

DISPENSARIES. 
Utility  of,  43 

EDUCATION. 

Necessity  of,  362 

EMIGRATION,  351 

Satisfactory  results  of  where  practised,  353,  354 

Recommended  that  vestry  should  order  payment  out  of  rates 

OF  expenses  of  settled  poor  willing  to  emigrate,  357 
Suggestions  upon.  358 

EMPLOYERS. 

In  metropolis,  employing  out-door  paupers,  conceal  amount  of  wages, 
lest  they  should  be  compelled  to  raise  them  by  withdrawal  of 
relief,  A^ 
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Emplo  YBRs— ( Continued,) 

Attached  to  a  system  enabling  them  to  throw  the  payment  of  paii  of 
their  wages  upon  others,  59, — their  objections  ^to  amendment  of 
Poor-Law  system,  59 
EflTects  of  Poor-Law  system  on,  67 

EMPLOYMENT. 

{See'*  Labour  r) 

Relief  authorized  by  43  Eliz.  in  return  only  for  work,  except  to  impo- 
tent, 35 
Payment  for  work :  most  unusual  form  of  relief,  small  amount  of,  36 
Differences  with  regard  to,  as  a  condition  of  relief,  37 
Beneficial  effects  of  substituting  employment  and  wages  for  eleemosy- 
nary aid,  50 
From  want  of  constant,  labourers  become  criminal  and  worthless,  37, 38 
Man  will  refuse,  saying  he  can  get  relief  without  labour,  38 
Parish.  35.—  {See  "  Roads.") 

Unprofitable,  and  little  more  than  nominal,  36,  37,  38 
Work  less  and  pay  the  same  as  independent  labourers,  38,  39 
Able  paupers  refuse  to  do  as  much  work  as  independent  labourers,  207, 

b«nencial  effects  of  compelling  them  to  do  so,  257 
Necessity  of  efficient  superintendence,  36— paupers  threatened  to  drown 

a  superintendent,  38 
Man  laughed  at  for  working  when  not  actually  overlooked,  39 
Amount  paid  for,  39 
Collecting  paupers  in  gangs  for  work,  injurious  effects  of,  36,  amongst 

these  tne  nots  of  1830  originated,  36 
Froposbd  Board  to  incorporate  parishes  for  the  execution  of 
public  labour,  326 

EVIDENCE. 

Magnitude  of,  how  collected,  2,  5 

EXPENDITURE. 

(See  "  Rateer) 
Reduction  of  by  improved  system,  233,  234 

EXTRACTS  fifom  the  information  received  by  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners, 3,  4 

FAMILY. 

Lar^e,  considered  by  labourers  an  advantage,  27 
Relief  on  account  of,  and  at  what  number  of  children  it  begins,  evi- 
dence as  to  (Supplement,  No.  I.  p.  2,)—  and  answers  to  ques- 
tions, 24,  25,  (Supplement,  14) 

FARM,  PARISH. 

Work  nominal,  wages  real,  39 

FARM-HOUSES  (for  paupers). 
Discipline  of,  51 — 53 

Refractory  poor  sent -to,  number  of  inmates,  52, 53 
Among  inmates  of,  many  discharged  convicts,  53 
Keepers  of,  to  save  provision,  give  so  much  liberty,  that  restraint  and 

hardship  cease,  53 
Inmates  of,  return  intoxicated,  and  claim  further  relief  from  parish,  53 

FRAUDS  OF  PAUPERS. 

{See '*  Imposition:*) 

• OF  Parish  Officers,  proposed  Board  in  case  of,  to  act  as 

PUBLIC  prosecutors,  331 


U8  /iwfe?. 

FRIfiNDLY  SOCIETIES. 

iSee  "  Benefit  Sodeliesr) 
Principle  adopted  by,  in  giving  relief,  232 

GARDEN  GROUND. 

Let  to  labourers,  conditions  of,  190 

HEAD-MONEY. 

{See ''  Allowance!'  and  "  Scale:') 
Given  to  petty  tradesmen,  34 

HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

At  Bulchamp,  58,  alarming  state  of  at  Oxford,  03 

HOUSE  ROW  SYSTEM. 

{See  •♦  Roundsmen:*) 

IMPOSITIONS  OF  PAUPERS. 

Impossibility  of  preventing  in  large  townSi  44—4  7f  274 
Only  test  of,  to  make  condition  of  pauper  inferior  to  th^t  of  independent 
labourer,  47 

IMPRISONMENT, 
No  punishment,  58 

INCENDIARISM  AND  RIOTS  of  1830-31*. 

Evidence  respeotingi  (Supplen^ent  pt  U))  i^d  answers  to  question  53 
(Supplement,  p.  14) 

INCORPORATION  OF  PARISHES, 

Comparison  of  expense  in  incorporated  and  unincorporated  hundreds, 

317,  318 
Advantages  of  .union  of  parishes,  303»  e(  feq^  | 

Powers  of  proposed  Board  in  regard  to,  302 

Board  to  have  power  to  incorporate  Paiiisiibs  7091  workhouse 
management,  314 

Board  to  havi;  powisr  to  incorpqratk  Parishves  foii  appoint- 

INO  AND  PAYINO  PERMANENT  OfFlCBRS,  AND  FOR  TK^  ^XfCUTION 
OF  PUBLIC  LABOUR,  326 

INSTRUCTIONS  TQ  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS,  I 

IRISH. 

Influx  of,  caused  by  law  of  settlei(nent,  15^,  W 
Offspring   of  Roman   Catholic   marriages   illegitimate,  efiTects  of 
this,  178  -Tj  o  -I 

JUSTICES  OF  PEACE. 

{See  "  Mflgietratesr) 

LABOUR. 

{See  "  Employment:') 

Differences  with  regard  to,  as  a  condition  of  reUef,i  37,  38 

Pauper  notions  as  to,  3Ci 

Man  who  works  on  road  when  not  actually  ov^looked,^  laughed 

at,  39 
Loss  from  expenditure  on  unprofitable,  53 

P^Q|».QSED   BqARU  TO  INOQRpOlM^Tft   ?AJI^18fl^||    f09,  TP"  PXECUTION 
OF  PUBLIC  LABOUR,  326 
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LABOURERS. 


Examinations  of  on  Poor  Law  system,  83 

Effects  of  Poor  Law  system  on,  77,  on  those  not  actually  relieved,* 77» 
on  those  actually  relieved,  87 

Under  present  Poor  Law  administration  have  a  slave's  security  for 
subsistence,  without  his  liability  to  punishment,  57 

Industry  of,  whether  increasing  or  diminishing,  t.  e,  whether  better 
or  worse  workmen, — evidence  respecting  (Supplement,  5,)  and 
answers  to  question  37,  (Supplement,  14) 

Deterioration  of,  41,  54 

From  want  of  constant  employment,  become  criminal  and  worth- 
less, 38 

ReAise  employment  from  individuals,  depending  on  allowance, 
69,  70 

Where  relief  for  work  offered,  withdraw  from  parish,  139 

Leave  farmers  to  get  some  pay  with  less  work  fh)m  parish,  37, 40 

Relieved  when  they  might  ];)rocure  work  if  they  pleased,  while  rate- 
payers have  neither  provisions  nor  money,  25 

In  Westoning  scarcely  one  able-lxxiied  in  the  employment  of  indi- 
viduals not  receiving  allowance,  30 

In  North  Wales,  no  unmarried  able  man  in  the  employment  of  indi- 
viduals obtains  relief,  30 

Piece-work  ref^ised  to  single,  and,  if  he  have  any  property,  to  married, 
lest  they  should  earn  too  much,  86 

Difference  in  amount  of  relief  to  married  and  single,  25  {See  "  Allow- 
once,*'  *•  Eeii^,*"  •*  Sco/iff") —promotes  early  and  improvident  mar- 
riage, 30 

Difference  in  wages  to  married  and  single,  evidence  regarding.  Sup- 
plement 4,  and  answers  to  question  29,  Supplement  14 

Under  present  system  labourer's  family  not  to  suffer  for  his  miscon- 
duct, 57 

If  idle,  family  relieved,  32 

Demands  of,  complied  with,  to  avoid  expense  of  appeal  to  distant  ma- 
^strate,  25 

Receiving  high  yearly  wasres,  apply  in  winter  to  parish,  28,  29,  332 

If  earning^  a  guinea  a-weeic,  may  receive  relief,  27 

Wives  of  independent,  regp^t  their  husbands  are  not  paupers,  39 

While  they  have  property,  cannot  procure  employment,  78 — 80 

Danger  or  encouraging  the  deserving  out  of  public  fVmds,  47,  48 

Discontent  of,  proportioned  to  the  amount  dispensed  in  poor's-rates  or 
charities,  49,  50 

Degradation  and  criminality  of  character  of  the  unemployed,  71 

Character  of  those  receiving  relief  reckless  and  dissolute,  27 

Condition  and  residences  of  independent,  contrasted  with  paupers, 
88,  89,  244,  245 

Improved  condition  of,  as  shown  bv  savings,  229 

Increased  content  and  improved  cnaracter  of,  fh)m  improved  system 
of  relief,  241—244 

Whether  they  change  services  more  freauently  than  formerly,  evi- 
dence respecting.  Supplement,  7,  ana  answers  to  question  58,  in 
Supplement,  14 

Change  services  more  frequently  when  partly  paid  by  parish,  35 

NumCer  oC  sufficient  for  proper  cultivation  of  land,  evidence  respect- 
ing. Supplement,  10,  and  answers  to  question  4,  Supplement,  14 

Whether  a  surplus  of,  351 
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L  ABOURSRs— (  Continued.) 

Surplus  of,  evidence  respecting,  Supplement,  10,  and  answers  to  ques- 
tions 4  and  5,  Supplement,  14 
Where  16  only  required,  20  or  21  employed,  54 
Supernumerary,  how  employed— (iSc^  "  Labour  Bate") 
,  demoralized  state  of,  and  injury  to  farmer  from  em- 
ploying, 55,  56 

,  work  of,  dearly  bought,  56 

-,  put  up  to  auction,  consequent  evils,  41 


Pauper  labourers  formerly  shared  atuongst  the  farmers,  and  paid 

wholly  by  the  parish,  35 
Objections  of,  to  amendment  of  Poor- Law  system,  56 

LABOUR  RATE,  42,  195 

Different  plans  of,  196 

Improved  plan  of,  212, 213 

Statutes  regarding,  195 

Burthen  of  employing  supernumerary  labourers  very  oppressive,  54-^56 

A  plea  for  shining  the  burthen  from  one  class  to  another,  202,  et  seq. 

Makes  no  allowance  for  farmers'  sons,  204—208 

Affords  opportunity  of  partiality  and  oppression,  209—215  ^ 

Persons  having  any  property  not  admitted  upon,  80 

Single  men  sometimes  not  admitted  upon,  82 

Arbitrators  of,  appointed  at  Farnham,  207 

Expels  non-parishioners,  and  employed  for  that  purpose,  214,  215,  218 

Effects  of,  on  labourers,  216,  217,  222 

Displaces  good  labourers,  to  make  room  for  men  of  bad  character,  55 

Injurious  to  labourers,  202,  and  to  the  property  of  the  employer  from 

their  neglect,  55,  56 
Relief  and  wages  confounded  by,  and  destroys  the  distinction  between 

independent  labourer  and  pauper,  219,  222 
Scale  of  wages  under,  220 
Inequality  of  pressure  of,  199,  et  seq. 

Hardship  of,  upon  small  occupiers  and  tradesmen,  200,  et  seq. 
More  beneficial  to  manufacturers  than  to  farmers,  225 
Effect  of,  on  tithes,  203-207 

LAND. 

Effects  of  rates  upon  purchase  of,  61 
In  Cholesbury,  wnole  of,  swallowed  up  in  relief,  64 
Thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  poor-rates  at  Lanham,  65 
Occupation  by  labourers.— (Setf  "  Allotment,*^) 

LANDLORDS. 

{See  «*  Proprietore:*) 
Their  indistinct  notions  of  mal-adminidtration,  and  unfitness  to  origi- 
nate improvement,  62 

MAGISTRATES,  118. 

Powers  and  duties  of,  in  regard  to  the  poor,  118 — 121,  128,  133 

Statutes  regarding,  118—121,  128,  129,  130, 133 

Empowered  to  ^x  the  rate  of  labourers*  wages,  consequences  of,  121 

Practice  of,  in  Metropolis,  142—148,  in  Devon,  31 

Intitxiuction  and  encouragement  of  the  allowance  system  by,  124, 126 

129   131 
Scales  of  relief  laid  down  by,  21—31,  123—125,  127, 131 
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MAQisTRATEa— iContirmed,) 

Individual  ma^trates  selected  by  paupers,  139,  140,  14'3 

Practice  of,  with  regard  to  bastsurdy ,  1 74—  1 76 

No  appeal  from,  133 

See  further,  25—29,  35,  57,  58,  118—151 

MAKE  UP. 

{See  "  Scaler) 

MANUFACTURERS. 

Injurious  effects  of  mal-administration  of  poor-laws  on,  74,  75 

MARRIAGE. 

Offspring  of  Roman  Catholic,  illegitimate ;  consequences,  1 78 
Inducements  to,  Utom  present  poor-law  administration,  57 
Facilitated  and  compelled  by  bastardy,  167,  173—177,  350 
Early  and  improvident,  promoted  by  difference  in  wages,  and  relief  to 

married  and  unmarned,  24,  30,  81 
Relief  claimed  immediately  after,  25,  81 
Beneficial  effects  on  labourers  in  regard  to,  from  impioved  system  of 

relief,  241 

MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE. 


Of  non-parishioners,  a  source  of  peculation,  43 
By  contract,  43. — {See  ••  Dispemaries,"') 


MILITIA-MEN. 

Parish  allowance  to  families  of,  encourages  allowance  system,  128 
Objections  to  payments  to  families  of,  360 

NATIONAL  CHARGE. 

For  support  of  the  poor,  advantages  of,  and  objections  to,  178,  179 

OFnCERS,  PARISH. 

Inconvenience  and  loss  from  serving  as,  98,  99 

Want  of  appropriate  knowledge  by  mcapacity  of,  283,  284 

Favouritism  of,  47 

Inadequate  or  adverse  interests  by  motives  of  improper  management, 

282—287 
Obstacles  to  appointment  of  good  permanent,  326—328 

Proposed  Board  to  incorporate  parishes  for  the  payment  of 
permanent,  386 

Board  to  state  qualifications  necessary  for,  and  to  recom- 
mend PROPER  PERSONS  FOR  PAID  OFFICERS,  AND  TO  REMOVE 
ANY  WHOM  THEY  CONSIDER  UNFIT,  329 

OVERSEERS. 

Powers  and  duties  of,  98 

Inefficiency  of  annual,  98 — 105 

Persons  ouierwise  engaged  usually  appointed,  98 — 102 

Want  of  check  upon,  99—101 

The  office  made  an  instrument  of  jobbing,  101 — 103 

Grant  relief  under  intimidation,  100,  101,  103,  104 

Assistant  paid,  1 05 

Character  of,  105 

Utility  of,  100.  105,  106 

Where  established,  management  best,  105 

In  one  instance  discontinued,  rates  immediately  rote,  105 

Subservient  to  ill-constituted  vestry,  106 
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PARISHIONERS  AND  NON-PARISHIONERS. 

Distinction  between,  narrows  the  market  for,  and  obstructs  the  distri* 

bution  of  labour,  14 
Superiority  of  non-parishioners  under  present  S]rstem,  258,  259 
Effects  on,  of  improved  system  of  relief,  258 
Number  of  non-parishionera— evidence  respecting,  (Supplement,  13,) 

and  answers  to  question  7,  (Supplement,  14.) 

PAUPERS. 

Numbers  relieved  in  100  largest,  100  intermediate,  and  100  smallest 
parishes,  317 

Expense,  per  head,  of  maintdning,  331 

Mamtenance  of>  has  swallowed  up  the  whole  property  of  a  pa- 
rish, 64  * 

Demand  relief  as  a  right,  25 

Insolence  of,  25 

Notions  of,  as  to  labour,  39 

When  employed  by  parish,  necessity  of  superintendence,  36 — 38 

Appeal  against  bemg  compelled  to  work  as  long  as  independent  la- 
bourers, 39 

Work  less,  paid  the  same  as  independent  labourers,  37,  40 

FVauds  of,  and  impossibility  of  preventing  in  large  towns,  44—47, 
one  receiving  relief  from  six  different  parishes,  46 

In  Metropolis,  either  hereditary,  or  brought  to  parish  by  intempe- 
rance, 47 

Able-bodied,  converted  into  independent  labourers  by  improved  sys- 
tem, 233 

Condition  of,  should  be  inferior  to  that  of  independent  labourer,  228, 
beneficial  results  of  this  instanced,  229,  232 

PAUPERISM. 

Infectious,  45,  progressively  increasing,  54 
Elements  necessary  in  calculating  the  progressive  increase  of,  54 
Tendency  of,  to  destroy  industry,  virtue,  and  happiness,  exemplified, 
90,  91,  94,  95 

POOR.  •. 

Distinction  between  poverty  and  indigence,  227 

Total  amount  of  expenditure  on,  in  1818  and  1832,  54 

Different  notions  of  their  "  right"  to  subsistence,  50 

Danger  of  parish  encouraging  the  deserving,  47,  48 

Tenements  of,  exempted  from  rates,  62 

Discontent  of,  proportioned  to  amount  dispensed  in  poor's-rates  or  cha- 
rities, 49,  50 

Maintenance  of,  has  swallowed  up  the  whole  property  of  a  pa- 
rish, 64 

National  charge  for  support  of,  advantages  of,  and  objections  to»  1 1^^  1 79 

POOR-HOUSE. 

{See  "  Worhhouser) 

POOR-LAWS. 

Progress  of,  6 

Abuses  of,  13,  et  seq.,  in  the  North,  26,  in  the  South,  26 
Abuses  of,  progressive,  54 
Sources  of  mal-administration  of,  44—46 

Give  a  slave's  security  foi*  subsistence  without  his  liability  to  punish- 
ment, 57 
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Poob-Laws— (Can/inu^rf.) 

Effects  of  system,  on  proprietors,  63,  on  employers,  67,  on  labour- 
ers, those  not  actuklly  relieved,  77,  those  actually  relieved,  87 

Present  system  dispenses  with  prudence  and  foresight,  58 

Repeal^law  of  nature  entailing  the  consequence  of  a  man's  misconduct 
on  himself  and  his  family,  77 

System  generates  idleness,  improvidence,  and  waste ;  opposite  virtues 
sources  of  loss  to  labourers,  77 

Objection  to  amendment  of,  on  the  part  of  labourers,  56,  of  employ- 
ers, 59,  of  proprietors,  62 

Principle  practised  in  amended  administration  of,  228,  results,  233, 
eiseq, 

POPULATION. 

Summary  of  parishes  and  townships,  &c.  in  England  and  Wales, 

Supplement,  104 
Increase  of,  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts,  352 
Check  to  increase  of,  from  improved  system  of  relief,  210 
Whether  a  surplus  in  this  country,  351 
Expense,  per  head,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  (Supplement, 

14.) 

PRISONERS,  discharged. 

Proposed  Bofurd  to  rej^ate  relief  tO|  and  to  vagrants,  340 

PROPRIETORS. 

Effects  of  poor-law  system  on,  63 
Objections  of,  to  its  amendment,  62 

QUERIES. 

Rural,  alterations  of,  I 
Town,  circulation  of,  1 
Arrangement  of,  in  App,  B.  3 

Extracts  from  repliei  to,  from  seven  counties  in  England,  (Supple- 
ment, 14) 

RATES. 

Total  amount  of  expenditure,  54 

Rarely  collected  from  small  tenements,  except  in  case  of  non-parish- 
ioners, 14 

Evils  of  exemptioirfVom,  14—19 

Beneficial  effects  of  exacting  from  cottagers,  255 

Comparison  uf,  in  largest,  intermediate,  and  smallest  parishes,  in  seven 
counties,  316 

Elements  necessary  in  calculating  the  increase  of,  54,  64 

Effects  of,  upon  purchase  of  land,  61 

Land  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by,  64—65 

(Ik)nncxion  of,  with  rent,  60,  61 

Rapid  increase  of,  will  swaJlow  up  rent,  64—66 

A  national  instead  of  parochial  charge,  objections  to,  1 78 

Reduction  ot  by  improved  system,  233—235 

Rate-payers  called  upon  for  rates,  when  they  have  neither  provisions 
nor  money,  25 

RATING. 

Uncertainty  and  capriciousness  of  present  mode  of,  d59,->suggeatkms 
in  regard  to,  ^59 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I.  Mods  of  rblibf  to  the  Able-bodied  and  their  Families,  262 

II.  ApPOimiCENT  OF  CsifTRAL  BOA&D  TO  CONTROL  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  Poor- Laws,  and  frame  and  enforce  EAqu- 
LATiONS  OF  Workhouses,  297 

III.  Power  to  Central  Board  to  incorporate  Parishes  for 
Workhouse  purposes,  314 

IV.  Power  to  Central  Board  to  cause  the  adoption  of  a  clear 

AND  uniform  system  OF  ACCOUNTS,  319 

V.  Power  to  Central  Board  to  incorporate  Parishes  for  the 

appointment   and  payment   of   permanent  Officers,  and 
execution  of  works  of  labour,  326 

VI.  Powers  of  Centiul  Board  with  respect  to  paid  Parochial 
Officers,  329 

VII.  Powers  of  Central  Board  respecting  the  supply  of  Paro- 
chial Consumption,  330^ 

VIII.  Powers  of  Central  Board  as  to  Parochial  Defaulters, 
331 

IX.  Power  to  attach  Wages,  337 

X.  Ckntral  Board  to  regulate  Relief  by  Apprenticeship,  338 

XI.  Central  Board  to  regulate  Relief  to  Vagrants  and  dis- 
charged Prisoners,  340 

XII.  Central  Board  to  make  Annual  Reports,  341 

XIII.  Central  Board  to  appoint  and  remove  their  own  Offi- 
cers, 341 

XIV.  Settlement.  1.  Abolition  of  all  heads  of  settlement, 

EXCEPT  birth,    parentage  AND  MARRIAGE, 
342 

XV.  2.  Children    hereafter    born    to    follow 

Parents'  settlement  till  sixteen,  and 
then  revert  to  a  birth  settlement,  343 

XVI.  3.  Persons  to  be  presumed  bokn  where  first 

known  to  hayb  existed,  346 

XVII.  Bastardy.    1.  Bastard  to  follow  Mother'ii  settlement 

till  sixteen,  346 

XVIII.  2.  Relief  to  Bastard  to  be  considered  re- 

lief to  mother,  347 

XIX.  3.  Husband  of  Mother  of  Bastard  to  sup- 

port IT,  349 

XX.  4.  Mother  of  Bastard  not  to  be  punished 

349 

XXI.  ,5.  Putative  Father  not  to  be  punished,  351 

XXII.  Parishes  may  raise  Money  for  Emigration,  357 

RELATIVES. 

Clause  of  43  Eliz.  regarding,  seldom  enforced,  43 

RELIEF. 

General  remarks  on  out-door,  44 

Objections  to  out-door,  276,  277 

Want  of  requisite  knowledge  in  administering,  134 — 138 

Demanded  with  insolence  as  a  matter  of  right,  25 

Granted  without  regard  to  character,  27,  28 

Out-door  obtained  by  apparently  respectable  mechanics  and  small 
masters,  45 

In  North  Wales  no  single  able-bodied  man  in  employment  of  indivi- 
duals obtains,  30 
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RsLTKF— (  Continued,) 

Degrading  effects  of  least  contact  with,  93 
Destroys  domestic  affection,  95,  96 
Spent  at  beer-houses  or  gin  shops,  33,  47,  49,  87,  135 
Proper  objects  for,  227 

Proper  principle  of  administering,  228,  261,  results  of,  233,  et  seq. 
Refusal  of,  out  of  workhouse,  231,  e/  teq,^  results  of,  261 
Abolition  of  aix  (excsft  medical)  to  thb  abls-bodibd  out  of 
WBLL-RBQULATED  WQJIKHOUSES,  rccommcnded  by  Commissioners, 
262,  reasons,  263,  et  i^.^  objections  to  recommendation  answered, 
277,  agency  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  280,  et  seq. 
Out-door,  of  the  able-bodied,  modes  of,  14 
In  kind,  14,  by  payment  of  rent,  15,  35 

In  money,  systems  of,  11,  without   labour,  19,  40,  sometimes 
called  **  relief  in  lieu  of  labour,"  19,  practice  of  in  Devon, 
Gloucester,  Warwick,  and  Worcester,  19,  at  Urchfont   in 
Wilts,  40,  though  barely  sufficient  for  support,  preferred  by 
labourers  to  more  pay  with  labour,  20,  an  expensive  bounty 
upon  idleness  and  crime,  20,  frequently  given  on  the  plea  of 
inability  to  find  work,  20 
By  parish  emplo3rment— (S^  "  Employment. ^^) 
In  aid  of  wages— (5»c»  •*  AUowanre,**) 
Out-door,  of  the  impotent,  42 

Allowances  to  aged  and  infirm  moderate,  and  little  liable  to 

abuse,  42 
Sick  relieved  by   contract  with   surgeon,  43,  non-parishioners 
removed,  43 
In-door -(Stftf  "  JVorkhowe:*) 
Mal-administration  of,  51 
By  loan,  333,  et  seq, 

REMEDIES. 

Proposed  by  Commissioners,  262,  et  seq, — (See  **  Pecommendation.**) 

REMOVAL  OF  SICK,  43       • 

Recommendations  respecting  removals,  344 

RENT. 

Connection  of,  with  rates,  60,  61 

Pa)rment  of,  bv  parish,  15,  35,  62 

Parish  guarantee  payment  of,  1 5 

Parent  of,  by  parish,  most  prevalent  in  towns  and  large  villages,  1 7 

Paid  by  parish  to  prevent  expense  of  distraint,  1 7 

Practice  of  pavinsct  in  Suffolk,   Surrey,    and  Sussex,  17,  in  West 

Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1 8 
Payment  of  by  parish  renders   foresight  and  saving  unnecessary, 

16,  17 
Amount  of,  paid  bv  parishes,  17,  18 
Entered  in  muish-books  under  other  heads,  17,  18 
Beneficial  effects  of  parish  reflising  to  pay,  255,  256 
'  Since  payment  of,  by  parish,  cottage  rents  fallen,  32 

RIOTS. 

Apprehended  from  those  among  whom  rates  and  charities  profVisely 

distributed,  50 
Evidence  respecting  those  in  1830 — 31  (Supplement,  11),  and  anvwers 

t  J  question,  53  (Supplement,  14) 
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ROADS,  PARISH. 

Pay  to  paupers  on,  same  as  independent  labourers*  wages,  39, 4() 
Want  of  efficient  superintendence  of,  39 
Injurious  and  corrupt  efPiects  of  congregating  on,  39, 40 
Labourer  working  when  not  actually  overlooked,  laughed  at,  39 

ROUNDSMAN* 

System,  31,  various  plans  of,  32, 40, 41 

Evils  of,  32 

Employer  pledged  to  fiet  rotmdsmeh  to  no  essential  bocui^aiibn,  33 

SAVINGS. 

Amount  of  labourers',  in  S&vings*  bafik^  136«  229,24^ 
Different  opinions  as  to  labourers'  ability  to  save,  186 
No  inducement  to  save  under  present  system,  B7f  prevents  their  ob- 

tuniug  work  while  they  have  any  proper^,  78,  79,  80,  91 
Depositors  in  savings*  bank  woiQd  increase  if  facilities  of  obtaining 

relief  were  diminished,  334 

SCALES  OF  RELIEF. 

(See  "  Allowance**) 

According  to  price  of  bread  ox*  flotiTi  21— >81#  123^  125,  in  North 

Wales,  18 
Introduction  and  growth  of  system,  123-^132 
Waees  made  up  by  parish  to  sum  prescribed  by,  24—28, 34 
Under  scale  system^  children  soon  considered  independent  dilimants  of 

relief,  31  ,      • 

Evils  of,  130,  level  eood  and  bad  character,  131 
Suppression  of  a  scale,  131 
Evidence  respecting  (Supplement,  2)  and  answers  to  questioxilt  25, 

(Supplement,  14) 

SERVICES. 

Whether  labourers  change  more  fr^ttetitly  thah  formerly,  evidence 
resx>ecting,  (Supplement^  7,)  and  answers  to  question,  38,  (Sup- 
plement, 14) 

SETTLEMENT,  152 

Statutes  regarding,  1 62—  1 54 

Grounds  of,  152,  et  seq. 

Evils  inseparable  from,  164 

Refusal  of  advantageous  employment  from  fear  of  losing,  155^  156 

Opportunities  of  fraud  afforaed  b}[  law  of,  161 

Law  of,  induces  improvident  marriage,  162 

Compulsory  marriage  to  change  the  settlement  of  bastard's  mother, 

174,  175 
Encourages  influx  of  Irish,  and  prevents  circulation  of  labour,  156, 157 
Encourages  speculation  in  cottages  and  small  houses,  157, 158 
Evils  of,  by  apprenticeship,  158,  159 
Inconveniences  of  mariners,  160 

Effect  of,  by  hiring  and  service,  on  employment  of  klboufers,  154f  155 
Effects  on,  of  improved  system  of  relief,  258—260 
Proposed  enactments  respecting,  342 
By  hiring  and  sbrvicb,  apprbnticeship,  purchasing  or  rb^ino 

a  tenement,  estate,  paying  rates,  or  ^brving  an  officb,  to 

be  abolished,  342 

child's,  to  FOLLOW  PARBNTS'y  UNTIL  SIXTSXH  YBAHS  OLDf  THXN  TO 
BE  WHBRB  BORN,  343 
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Bastards  to  follow  mothb&s,  346 
Recommendations  respecting  removals,  344 

STATUTES. 

Earlv,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  6 

43  Eflizabeth,  at  length/ Supplement*  106 

STEM  SYSTEM. 

{See  "  Roundmm**  and  "  Labour  Rate.**) 

TENANTS. 

Paupers  desirable  as,  rent  being  paid  by  parish,  16 

TENEMENTS. 

Small,  a  profitable  investment,  16—18 

Whole  streets  of,  built  on  speculation,  thereby  creating  a  cottier  popu^ 
lation,  16—18 

Rating  owners  of  popular,  16 

Exemption  of,  from  rate,  nuses  rents,  18 

Owners  of,  endeavour  to  get  their  friends  appointed  governors  or  guar- 
dians, 47,  48 

TICKET  SYSTEM,  41 

{See  **  Roundmen:') 

TITHES. 

Relief  used  as  an  engine  against,  109 — 111 
Effect  of  labour-rates  on,  203,  et  ieq, 

TRUCK  SYSTEM. 

Enables  manufacturers  to  regulate  the  relief  to  their  own  men,  27 

VAGRANCY. 

Early  statutes  for  restraint  of,  6, 339 

Converted  into  a  profitable  trade,  338 

Proposed  board  to  reoulatb  rslibt  TO  VAORAirrs  and  to  dis- 
charged PRItOICERS,  340 

VESTRIES. 

Kinds  of,  107 
Open,  60,  powers  of,  107 

Constitution  of,  107— 113    • 

Want  of  check  on,  108,  109 

An  instrument  of  jobbing,  108,  et  seq. 

Interested  in  lar^  expenditure,  1 10—113 

Averse  to  beneficial  change,  110—1 13 
Representative  or  Select,  113 

Powers  and  duties  of,  114 

Constitution,  114—116 

Evils  from  too  frequent  meetings  of,  114 

Superiority  of,  over  open,  1 14 — 11 7 

Want  of  cneck  on,  1 1 5 

Afford  opportunity  for  jobbing,  115 

Discontinued  through  intimidation,  1 16 

Numbers  of,  from  1827  to  1832,  1 1 7 
Self-appointed,  117 

Mal-administration  of,  1 1 7 
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WAGES. 

Payment  or  relief  in  aid  of,  out  of  rates. — {See  "  Allowance  J*) 

Amount  of,  to  married  and  single,  81 — 83 

Objections  to  give  the  same  to  married  and  single,  59,  60 

Difference  of,  to  married  and  unmarried  labourers,  evidence  respecting, 

Supplement  4,  and  ans^wers  to  question  29,  in  Supplement,  14. 
Labourers,  in  receipt  of  high  yearly,  apply  in  winter  to  parish,  29 
Partial  payment  of,  out  of  rates,  has  paupei-ized  labourei's,  and  destroyed 

their  mdependence,  34 
In  metropolis,  amount  of,  concealed  by  masters  lest  they  should  be 

compelled  to  raise  them  by  withdrawal  of  relief,  46 
Substituuon  of  employment  and  wages  for  eleemos}niary  aid,  bene- 
ficial effects  of,  50 
Farmers  wotdd  rather  pay  wages  in  rates,  60 
Kise  of,  from  improved  system  of  relief,  237 
Attachment  of,  by  parish,  for  repayment  of  relief,  336,  337 

WIDOWS. 

Allowance  to,  42 

WORK. 

(See  '*  Employment*^) 

WORKHOUSE. 

Improperly  called  workhouse,  mal-administration  of  relief  in,  51 
Generally  a  large  almshouse,  a  receptacle  for  idleness,  ignorance,  and 

vice,  with  diet  superior  to  that  of  majority  of  rate- payers,  53 
Diet  of,  superior  to  labourers,  228 

Paupers  say  they  live  better  in,  than  thev  ever  did  before,  51 
Parish  poorhouses  as  at  present  managed  attract  paupers,  52 
Bad  state  of  at  Reading,  a  fair  sample  of  in  towns,  51,  worse  in 

metropolis,  52,  still  worse  at  Oxfprd,  53 
ClassiUcation  in,  for  want  of,  young  acquire  all  the  vices  of  the  old,  51 
Prostitutes  walk  the  streets  tiU  reduced  to  ^eat  distress,  apply  to  be 

received  into,  and  when  their  strength  is  recruited,  return  to  their 

former  course,  52 
Many  thieves  and  prostitutes  in,  51,  52 
Refractory  poor  sent  to  farm-houses,  51 
Excellent  system  in,  at  Southwell,  53,  231 
Beneficial  effects  of  well-regiilated,  248,  261 
Well-regulated,  a  test  of  claimant's  merits,  264 

Diminution  of  expense  caused  by,  270 

Intolerable  to  the  disorderly,  comfortable  to  the  helpless,  231 
Parishes  dispauperized  by  refusing  relief  out  of  well-regulated,  231, 

results,  261 
Well-regulated  has  diminished  number  of  paupers,  and  made  labor- 
ers more  respectable,  35 
Inmates  of,  permitted  to  leave  workhouse  for  the  day,  frequently  return 

intoxicated,  especially  women,  52 
Children  in,  number  of,  51,  throw  themselves  out  of  places  and  return 

to,  51 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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